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THE PRONUNCIATION OF WRITTEN a-t AND a-u IN HITTITE 


Epear H. Sturtevant 
Yale University 


Twenty years ago! I discussed the Hittite development of the original diph- 
thongs. My views on the vowel system of Proto-Indo-Hittite and of Hittite have 
undergone several important changes in the past twenty years; but I still hold 
essentially the same opinion as then about the Hittite development of IH long 
diphthongs, and for about the same reasons. I find, however, that more or less 
serious doubts prevail about this feature of Hittite phonology; I must try again. 

The original key to the interpretation of Hittite cuneiform writing was, of 
course, furnished by our knowledge of Akkadian writing. Since, however, 
Akkadian possessed no diphthongs, we cannot expect to learn from that source 
how the Hittites wrote whatever diphthongs their language may have possessed. 

In early IE languages such as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Oscan, and Gothic 
there were diphthongs as well as clear traces of earlier diphthongs which had 
become monophthongs. If, then, Hittite of the second millennium B.c. is to be 
grouped genealogically with these languages, we cannot decide to refuse it diph- 
thongs just because Akkadian cuneiform had no clear means of writing them. We 
must patiently examine the Hittite words and inflectional endings that show 
diphthongs in related languages. We must, in other words, consider the etymologi- 
cal evidence. 

Apparently most scholars are convinced that IH (or IE) short diphthongs all 
yielded Hittite monophthongs of one sort or another; we need not consider that 
question anew. I am convinced, as I was twenty years ago, that Hittite a-2 fre- 
quently represents IH éy or dy, and Hittite a-u similarly represents IH éw or dw. 
It is somewhat more doubtful whether we should look for reflexes of IH groups 
consisting of e + laryngeal + y or w among the same Hittite groups, but that is 
a question to be investigated. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to assemble what etymological evidence I 
can find, on the value of Hittite a-i and a-u in such words as da-a-t, ha-a3-ta-i, 
a-t-18, har-na-a-ué, a-ti-us-ta. 

We may start with the Hittite word for ‘mouth’, which Sommer has estab- 
lished as nom.-acc. a-i-i8, gen. 73-Sa-a8, dat. 18-3i(-1), abl. 28-3a-az. The Hittite 
word alone is enough to show that the nom.-acc. a-i-7% contains a diphthong; 
but we have also an excellent etymology in Lat. ds, gen. éris = Skt. ds ‘mouth’. 
The loss of the final member of the diphthong in Proto-IE is not a difficulty. 
We must, however, give up the sometimes assumed connection of the Sanskrit 
word with ostham ‘lip’ and Lat. au*?s ‘ear’. Hittite is alone in preserving the 
original stem of the oblique cases.’ 

1 Lg. 6.25-35 (1930). 


2 Hirt Festschrift 2.291-6 (1936). 
* Sturtevant, Lg. 14.109 (1938). 
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I have shown‘ that the Hittite nominatives masculine of. 7-stems, such as 
hur-ta-(a-)i ‘curse’, li-in-ga-i§ ‘oath’, za-ah-ha-(a-)is ‘fight’, is most readily 
brought into our system of comparative grammar by identifying the formation 
with that of Latin substantive 7-stems such as aedés ‘temple’, caedés ‘slaughter’, 
and nibés ‘cloud’. I have printed a nearly complete list of these words in the 
article referred to above. This identification, of course, is possible only if Hitt. 
a-t is interpreted as coming from IH éy, of which Lat. é shows the alternative 
IE development. 

It is generally recognized that the Vedic locatives of i-stems in -@ (e.g. agna 
‘in the fire’) are lengthened-grade forms, with the familiar loss of 7 from -é in 
IE times. The other form of the locative in the Veda, and the constant form 
in later Sanskrit, ends in -au, apparently the lengthened grade of the stem vowel 
of the uw stems. We may therefore compare the Homeric dat. sg. réAnc from 
rods ‘city’ and Goth. anstai from ansts ‘xapis’. With these go Hitt. 7-stem datives 
such as ha-a8-ta-t (cf. Skt. astht, Gk. écréov ‘bone’), li-in-ga-i, lu-ut-ta-i ‘in the 
window’ (< IH lwktéy). A number of 7-stem adjectives also show datives of the 
same formation, e.g. pdr-ku-wa-i from pdr-ku-i ‘pure’, Sal-la-i from Sal-li-c3 
‘great’, Su-up-pa-t from Su-up-pt-is ‘pure’. The forms of adjectives differ from 
the nouns chiefly in lacking suitable comparisons in the IE languages, where 
there are few i-stem adjectives. 

We should expect to find similar forms from the Hitt. u-stems written with a 
diphthongal a-u. They turn out to be extremely few, and all from a single stem 
of unknown etymology: nom. har-na-a-(u-)us ‘birth chair’, acc. har-na-ti-un 
(ABoT 17.2.9).5 These forms seem to correspond closely to the Old Persian word 
for ‘province’, nom. dahydus, acc. dahyaum. The dat. sg. of the same Hittite 
word is citable as har-na-a-%; it probably corresponds to the Skt. loc. sg. of masc. 
and fem. u-stems, e.g. Skt. catrau from ¢atrus ‘enemy’, and to the Goth. datives 
like sunau from sunus ‘son’. 

Whereas in Sanskrit the w-stem locative has become constant in the 7-stems, 
in Hittite the tendency is in the reverse direction; the only frequent trace of 
original locative -éw is in such datives as a-a3-Sa-u-i from a-a8-Su-us ‘good’, 
i-da-(a-)la-(a-)u-t from i-da-a-lu-us, ‘bad’, pa-an-ga-u-i pa-an-ga-u-e from pa-an- 
ku-u& ‘total’. Rare as they are the forms cited from har-na-a-(u-)u& seem to re- 
quire that Hitt. a-u shall have diphthongal value. 

Another place where Sanskrit has final -aw beside Hitt. final a-z is in the 3 sg. 
of the Skt. perfects with stems in d@ and the 3 sg. of the Hitt. hi-conjugation verbs 
of the a-class and of the diphthongal class. That the hi-conjugation comes, in 
the main, from the IH perfect tense has long been clear; it was first recognized by 
R. J. Kellogg in 1925, and more clearly and definitely by Jerzy Kuryltowicz’ 
two years later. The singular present endings of consonant stems of the hi-con- 
jugation may be illustrated by 1 sg. Sa-a-ag-ga-ah-hi Sa-ak-hi ‘I know’, 2 sg. 


4 Mél. Pedersen 57-62 (1937). 

5 The acc. har-na-a-% is probably an analogical neuter. 

6 Ottawa University ‘Quarterly Bulletin 23.2.38 f., 40 f. 

7Symbolae Grammaticae in Honorem Ioannis Rozwadowski 103 (1927). Bechtel and 
I published a longer argument to the same effect in Lg. 14.10-9 (1938). 
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§a-(a-)ak-tt ‘you know’, 3 sg. §a-ak-ki ‘he knows’. The ending of the 3 sg. comes 
regularly from IH final -e (ef. Gk. ofée). Final -2 in the 1st and 2nd persons is 
due to the influence of the mi-conjugation; -hhi is for inherited -hha from IH 
-xe, and -tz for inherited -ta from IH -the (cf. Skt. veda ‘I know’, vettha ‘you know’, 
Gk. oféa, olc@a). 

Aside from the consonant stems, the Hitt. hi-conjugation shows final -az in 
the 3 sg. In verbs of the 2nd class the corresponding 1 sg. ends in -ah-hi (da-ah-hi 
‘I take’ : da-a-i ‘he takes’; me-ma-ah-hi ‘I say’ : me-ma-(a-)i ‘he says’), but in 
verbs of third class—diphthongal stems—the 1 sg. usually ends in -ih-hi preceded 
by an open sign with vowel -e (te-ih-hi ‘I place’ : da-a-i ‘he places’; ne-ih-hi ‘I 
turn, iead’ : na-a-2 ‘he turns, leads’). Verbs of the third class frequently have 
other forms also with a-7. 

Since the beginning of the century many scholars have seen that the perfect 
endings au of Sanskrit, the Latin perfects in v, and some other perfect stem forms 
must contain old root-finals.® Since the Hittite hi-conjugation has been identified 
with the IE perfect tense it has become clear that diphthongs in final ¢ (IH final y) 
must also have played a part in the process. Peculiarly enlightening is the pair 
Skt. nindya ‘he led’ : Hitt. na-a-i ‘leads, turns’; which, on the Sanskrit side, falls 
entirely outside the pattern of dadhau ‘he placed’. One significant feature which 
the two verbs have in common is the Vedic augmentless aorist nazs ‘he led’ and 
the 3 sg. pret. of the Hittite verb na-(a-)78 na-t-78 ‘he turned, he led’. In Sanskrit 
later than the Rig-Veda this appears in the modernized form anazsit, and current 
theory plausibly holds that even the form of the RV has lost the personal ending 
-t in the same way as 3 sg. aor. adrak ‘he saw’, beside akraksit, has lost final -sé. 
The Hittite preterit 3 sg. na-c continues in use to the very end (e.g. Madd. 1.61, 
73); but there is beside it an equivalent form na-is-ta na-es-ta, whose final written 
vowel may not have been pronounced. At any rate the form appears to be a 
modernization analogous to Skt. anazsit. 

Whatever one may say about the precise history of these several forms, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that they are comparable to an IE s-aorist 
with lengthened grade of the root, *néis or *néist as one prefers (cf. Skt. drazk ‘he 
left’, avaksit ‘he carried’, Lat. véxit ‘he carried’). Obviously this morpheme must 
have existed in Indo-Hittite, but we can scarcely undertake to fit it into a mor- 
phological system that has validity for that period. I have tried to show that 
the form contained a laryngeal consonant immediately before the semivowel,° 
but this was IH h, which disappears in Hittite as well as in Proto-IE. Therefore 
IH -éhy- should be treated like IH -éy- both in Hittite and in Sanskrit. The 
etymological argument is here very strong in favor of interpreting the forms 
recorded in Hittite as diphthongal. 

The Skt. perf. 3 sg. nindya corresponds to Hitt. 3 sg. na-a-t almost as Lat. 
novit ‘he knows’ corresponds to Skt. jajfviau; in this word Sanskrit has extended 
the diphthongal 3 sg. perfect by the regular ending of perfects of consonantal 
stems. Consequently the etymological suggestion that Hittite -a-2 represents a 
diphthong just as Skt. -aw does is quite clear. 


8 Reichelt, BB 27.93 (1902) ; KZ 39.14, 44 f. (1906) ; M. Leumann, Lat. Gramm. 335 (1928). 
® Indo-Hittite Laryngeals 54 (1942). 
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Hitt. da-a-i ‘places’ is rather close in conjugation to na-a-t ‘leads, turns’. In 
the pret. 3 sg. we have da-(a-)z3, and, although Sanskrit presents no aorist of 
root dhé to match RV nazis or later anaisit, the parallelism in Hittite with na- 
(a-)¢§ insures that here too we are dealing with a diphthong. 

Several Hittite compound verbs show final -a-i in the 3 sg., and the meaning, 
as well as the form, suggests a comparison with the Sanskrit perfect iydya ‘he 
went’, beside ett ‘he goes’. The etymology is clearest in 3 sg. (a-)ap-pa-a-i : 3 pl. 
ap-pt-ya-an-zi ‘be finished’, where the prefix appears to be identical with Gk. 
4x6 and Skt. apa. If we assume here an old perfect cognate with Skt. zydya, but 
lacking the reduplication and the appended 3 sg. ending of the consonant-stem 
perfect, all is in order, including the original perfect meaning. 

A much commoner verb that agrees with ap-pa-a-i in the usual formation of 
the 3 sg. is hu-(u-)wa-a-t ‘flee, march’, pret. hu-(u-)wa-(a-)28; but until we can 
identify the prefix," we had better leave it aside. 

Hitt. pa-a-i ‘give, send’ has virtually the same conjugational forms as na-a-t 
‘lead, turn’ (pt-ih-hi, pa-it-ti pa-is-ti, pa-a-i; pt-(i-ya-)u-e-ni, pa-i5-te-nt, 
pt-(ya-)an-zi, pt-(e-)ih-hu-un, pa-it-ta pa-t8(-ta), pa-(a-)i*, pt-ya-u-(e-)en, pt-(i-)e- 
ir), and besides it has such clearly mi-conjugation forms as 1 sg. pt-t-e-m1, 2 sg. 
pi-t-e-&, 3 seg. pt-iz-zi pt-e-ya-2t, 3 sg. pret. pt-i-e-it. The transitive meaning of 
this verb may well be cited as an argument against connecting it with the IE 
root e7- ‘go’, and besides we have a mi-conjugation compound of that verb with 
the prefix pe- (IH b'e- ‘hence’): pa-(a-)t-mi, pa-(a-)t-8, pa-(a-)iz-2i ‘go’. But at 
any rate the root must have contained a diphthong;” it must stand as evidence 
for taking Hitt. a-7 as a diphthong. 

There are no Hittite verbs with a stem in a-u that go completely according to 
the hi-conjugation. The word ‘to see’ follows that conjugation in several of its 
forms; perhaps it was formerly even closer to ne-th-hi ‘turn, lead’ than appears 
from the accompanying table. 

ne-th-hi u-ub-hi 
na-(a-)it-ti a-ut-tt 
na-a-t a-us-zt 
ne-Ya-u-e-ni a-ui-(um-)me-ni 
na-t18-te-nt a-ut-te-ni a-us-te-nt 
ne-(ya-)an-2t ui-wa-an-z2i 
ne-th-hu-un u-ul-hu-un 
na-1s na-es-ta a-us-ta 
na-a-1 na-t§-ta = aa-(i-)ud-ta 
a-ti-me-en 
na-a-ir a-u-(e-)ir 
na-(a-)t a-u% 
na-a-% a-us-du 
na-(a-)t8-tin a-us-tin 


10 Friedrich’s argument to establish the meaning of the form, ZA NF 2.294 fn. 2 (1925), 
is still worth reading. 

11 The guess in HG 94 (1933) still looks good to me; but I am not sure that it has satisfied 
anyone else. 

12 Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropiischen Sprachen 115 (1938). 
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Hitt. a-uS-zi may be plausibly connected with Lat. aurdra, Gk. éws ‘dawn’;" 
but, whatever its etymology, it must once have belonged to the hi-conjugation. 
Consequently the forms in the table with initial a-ut-, a-u3-, a-ti-, are probably to 
be pronounced with initial diphthongs. 

The Hitt. hi-conjugation verbs of the second class, those whose stems end in 
-a-, fit neatly into the pattern of the consonant stems; Sa-ak-hi ‘I know’ : §a-ak-ki 
‘he knows’ = da-ah-hi ‘I take’ : da-a-i ‘he takes’. The trouble with this scheme 
is that it throws away the remarkable similarity of inflection between the Hittite 
a-verbs and diphthongal stems, and also the equally striking similarity of the 
Sanskrit perfects with stems in -d and 3 sg. in -au, and Hittite hi-conjugation 
verbs in -a and 3 sg. in -a-7. 

Even if we assume that da-a-7 ‘he takes’ comes from IH dé + personal ending 
-e by analogical creation after the Hittite change of final -e to -z, it seems likely 
that the word written da-a-i was a monosyllable, whatever its meaning, at the 
time when our texts were written. 

We can say, therefore, that Hittite possessed the diphthongs a7 and au, and 
we may reasonably read in this way all or most of the words which employ any 
of the spellings that we have been discussing. 


18 Sturtevant, TH Lar. 45 f. (1942). 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF PROTO-ROMANCE* 


Rosert A. HAuy Jr. 
Cornell University 


1. CoMPARATIVE RECONSTRUCTION: DESIRABILITY AND POSSIBILITY 
Leonard Bloomfield, in his book Language,' makes the statement: 


Students of the Romance languages reconstruct a Primitive Romance (‘‘Vulgar Latin’’) 
form before they turn to the written records of Latin, and they interpret these records in the 
light of the reconstructed form. 


Two later writers, discussing the reconstruction of earlier stages of related lan- 
guages, have made relevant statements in this connection. Bruno Migliorini 
says:? 

Ci manca e ci manchera sempre il metodo di ricostruire cid che é il carattere fondamentale 
di una lingua: la sua consistenza in sistema, in un dato tempo e in un dato luogo. 


George L. Trager, on the other hand, makes the programmatic declaration :* 


It seems to me that historical linguists must now restate their tasks much more precisely. 
When we have really good descriptive grammars of all existing French dialects, we can re- 
construct Proto-Francian, Proto-Burgundian, Proto-Norman-Picard, etc. Then we can 
reconstruct Proto-French; then, with a similarly acquired statement of Proto-Provengal, we 
can formulate Proto-Gallo-Romanic; next, with similar accurately developed reconstruc- 
tions of Proto-Ibero-Romanic, Proto-Italian, etc., we can work out Proto-Romanic as a 
whole. 


These three statements stand in a historical relation to each other. Bloom- 
field’s represents the aim of comparative reconstruction held by many Romance 
scholars of the epoch of Meyer-Liibke; Migliorini’s, the disillusionment of post- 
Meyer-Liibkean scholars with that aim; and Trager’s, the goal of some present- 
day workers, to return to comparative reconstruction and to revivify it with an 
infusion of descriptive (synchronic) analysis. Meyer-Liibke and his immediate 
followers attempted to apply the comparative method, as developed in the 19th 
century and particularly by the Junggrammatiker‘ of the 1870’s, to the recon- 


* Parts of this paper were read before meetings of the Linguistic Society at Rochester 
in 1946, the Cornell Linguistic Club in 1948, and the Modern Language Association at New 
York in 1948. I am indebted for suggestions to many colleagues and critics, including Pro- 
fessors F. B. Agard, C. F. Hockett, Y. Malkiel, W. G. Moulton, L. Pumpelly, and L. Spitzer 
—not all of whom agree with my fundamental thesis and none of whom are responsible for 
any errors the paper may contain in its present form. 

1 Language 302 (New York, 1933). 

2 Linguistica 104 (Firenze, 1946). On this point, cf. also the reviews by T. A. Sebeok 
(American Speech 22.137-8 [1947]) and the present writer (Lg. 22.259-61 [1946)]). 

8 Studies in Philology 43.463 (1946). 

‘TI use this term to refer specifically to Brugmann, Leskien, and the other Indo-Euro- 
peanists of the 1870’s, 80’s, and 90’s who first developed the explicit formulation of the 
principles of comparative reconstruction. For that group of scholars—far more extensive 
in number and in time—who have accepted the basic postulate of regular sound-change, I 
would suggest using the term ‘regularist’; cf. my Terminological Notes, Studies in Lin- 
guistics 7.60-2 (1949). 
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struction of the common ancestral form of the Romance languages. This method, 
which requires the scholar to work backward in time, proved difficult of applica- 
tion and exposition, and even Meyer-Liibke, in such finished products as the 
Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen,' or his historical grammars of individual 
languages,® resorted to the procedure of presenting his material as developing 
forward in time, from Latin and ‘Vulgar Latin’ to the Romance languages. 
Later and lesser comparatists in the Romance field tended toward the errors 
which often resulted from a misunderstanding of Neo-Grammarian procedure: 
abuse of ‘starred’ forms and neglect of historical factors other than those of pho- 
netic change, analogical new-formation, and learned borrowing. The comparative 
method and the Neo-Grammarian hypothesis of regular sound change came to 
be identified—in the Romance field especially through the influence of Croce, 
Vossler, and their ‘idealistic’ followers ’—with a positivistic approach which was 
no longer the mode. Modern Romance scholars, with few exceptions, have 
abandoned even the effort to reconstruct Proto-Romance,* and present work in 
the Romance field follows, in general, the technique of Hugo Schuchardt (who, 
as is well known, stood aside from the Neo-Grammarian movement and made 
little use of comparative reconstruction): detailed examination of Classical and 
Late Latin material and of modern Romance material, bridging the gap between 
them with as few assumptions as possible concerning intermediate stages. Most 
present-day Romanists distrust hypothetical reconstructions attained by work- 
ing backwards from later-attested material, as exemplified in Migliorini’s re- 
mark.® Only a few scholars at present—in general, with training in both historical 
and descriptive techniques—envisage, as does Trager in the passage cited, the 
reconstruction of Proto-Romance as a worthy goal, and not only for Proto- 
Romance alone, but also for all the intermediate stages between Proto-Romance 
and the present time. 

Yet, even though current fashions in Romance linguistics are unfavorable to 
it, such an integral re-application of the comparative method as Trager proposes 
—of course accompanied by as thorough as possible a synchronic analysis and 
description of each stage—is very much needed at present. Its use is not only 
possible but highly desirable, to correct certain serious misconceptions now 

5 Leipzig, 1890-1900. 

6 E.g. Italienische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1890); Historische Grammatik der franzésischen 
Sprache (Heidelberg, 1908-21). 

7 Cf. the present writer’s discussions of the ‘idealistic’ approach and its effects on linguis- 
tics, in Italica 20.239-43 (1938); Lg. 17.263-9 (1941); Italica 23.30-4 (1946); Lg. 22.273-83 
(1946); and SIL 6.27-35 (1948). 

8 Cf. such criticisms of the comparative method as those of Bartoli, Introduzione alla 
Neolinguistica (Genéve, 1925; Biblioteca dell’Archivum Romanicum II.12); B. A. Terra- 
cini, ¢Qué es la Lingiifstica? (Tucumdn, 1942). 

It must be emphasized that our reconstruction does not lead us to set up a completely 
‘unified’ or ‘unitary’ Proto-Romance, as is often assumed (cf. most recently Y. Malkiel, 
StP 46.512 [1949]). We do not have to suppose absolute uniformity for proto-languages, 
any more than for any actually observed language (cf. B. Bloch, Lg. 24.194 fn. 1 [1948)). 
Our Proto-Romance was undoubtedly a composite of several dialects of the Latin spoken 
at the end of the Republican period. 

9 Cf. also Y. Malkiel, Lg. 21.149 (1945). 
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widespread, concerning the relation of Romance and Latin, and the relation of 
the Romance languages to each other. One of these misconceptions is even 
reflected in Bloomfield’s statement, where ‘Vulgar Latin’ is equated with Proto- 
Romance. This terminological identification is a result of the customary concep- 
tion of Romance linguistic history as having been unilinear in its development: 
Old Latin > Classical Latin > Vulgar (Imperial) Latin > the first stages of 
differentiation among the Romance dialects > the later languages. The normal 
procedure of manuals of historical grammar” is to trace Romance sounds and 
forms over a portion of this assumed development, usually from Classical Latin 
to the earliest attested stage of the language concerned. This works well enough 
for the languages usually studied: Italian, French and Provengal, and the Iberian 
languages, since ‘Vulgar Latin’ as usually set up is essentially equivalent to the 
ancestral form of these languages, i.e. the intermediate stage of Proto-Italo- 
Western Romance. But it will not work for Eastern (Balkan) Romance or for 
Southern Romance (Sardinian, Sicilian, Calabrian, Lucanian), which are in gen- 
eral conveniently neglected, or passed over with the remark that they show 
divergent developments from ‘Vulgar Latin’. Departures from this customary 
procedure, such as efforts to trace Romance developments to features found in 
Old Latin but not in Classical Latin (thus skipping one or more of the traditional 
stages), often provoke irate tertiary responses, as in d’Ovidio’s use of the term 
rancido for Old Latin when he was arguing" against Férster’s suggestion of OLat. 
-nunt as an ancestor for the Italian 3 pl. verbal ending -no.'* We can avoid this 
type of confusion only by re-applying the comparative method and seeing what 
it has to tell us about the relation of the Romance languages. 


2. PROCEDURE: RECONSTRUCTION OF INTERMEDIATE AND ULTIMATE STAGES 


A thoroughgoing and complete application of the comparative method to the 
Romance languages would have to follow essentially the steps that Trager pro- 
poses. A first approximation thereto would involve the comparison of the earliest 
attested stages of each language, with consideration of relevant modern dialectal 
material where the latter would shed light on aspects of the reconstructed ances- 
tral language not evident from consideration of the earliest attested dialects; 


10 E.g. Meyer-Liibke’s Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen; Bourciez’s Eléments de 
linguistique romane‘ (Paris, 1946); Grandgent’s Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 
1907); and the historical grammars of individual languages, e.g., for Italian: Meyer-Liibke’s 
Italienische Grammatik and its various Italian reworkings; Grandgent’s From Latin to 
Italian (Cambridge, 1927); and Pei’s The Italian Language (New York, 1941). 

11 ZRPh. 23.313-20 (1899). 

12 ZRPh. 22.521-5 (1898). 

18 For instance, the evidence afforded by Upper Aragonese dialects for preservation of 
intervocalic unvoiced stops, or by Asturian (Cabranes) dialect for preservation of the dis- 
tinction between final -u and -o (cf. Y. Malkiel, Lg. 23.63 [1947], reviewing Josefa Marfa 
Canellada, El bable de Cabranes [Madrid, 1944; RFE Anejo 31]); the similar evidence 
afforded by Upper Bearnese for preservation of intervocalic unvoiced stops (cf. the dis- 
cussion in Part 2 of this article) and their ascription to Proto-Gallo-Romance; or the evi- 
dence afforded by Central and South Italian dialects (in the so-called ‘metafonesi centro- 
meridionale’) for the distinctic between final -u and -o, which we must, therefore, likewise 
ascribe to Proto-Italo-Romance. 
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the end results of the two procedures would, I believe, be approximately equiva- 
lent. 

The reconstruction must be done by working backward and reconstructing 
the immediate ancestral forms of those languages which are most closely related 
(e.g. Portuguese, Spanish, Catalan, and Mozarabic; North and South French; 
etc.). It would be unjustified, for instance, to start off by comparing less closely 
related dialects in preference to more closely related ones, whenever the latter 
were available; although the picture of the ultimate ancestral language would 
perforce be the same, the intermediate stages of development would be seriously 
misrepresented by such a procedure. ‘Close relation’, in this connection, means 
of course ‘sharing linguistic features’ or ‘bounded by the same isoglosses’, not 
only or mainly ‘juxtaposed geographically’, since dialects going back to different 
intermediate stages can be found in close proximity to each other, as are, say, 
Neapolitan-Campanian, Lucanian, and the area which Lausberg calls the ‘out- 
post’ (Vorposten) of Eastern Romance in Lucania.“ 

A concrete example of how this type of intermediate reconstruction can be 
done and what it gives us can be seen in the phonological system of Proto-Gallo- 
Romance. We shall set this up first on the basis of a comparison between Old 
South French (Provengal) and Old North French, later modifying our recon- 
struction of PGRom. on the basis of (1) internal re-analysis and (2) the evidence 
of other dialects. For the vowels, there are twelve basic sets of correspondences, 
given (with a provisional symbol assigned to each one) in Table I:'5 


TABLE I 
PROTO-GALLO-ROMANCE VOWEL CORRESPONDENCES 


PGRom. OSFr. ONFr. Examples 

i i i OSFr. vida vida ‘life’ : ONFr. vide vide. 

E e éi OSFr. téla tela ‘cloth’ : ONFr. téila teile. 

e e € OSFr. éntre entre ‘between’ : ONFr. éntra 
entre. 

E ié OSFr. kéra quera ‘that he seek’ : ONFr. 
kiére@ quieret. 

€ e€ € OSFr. térra terra ‘earth’ : ONFr. téro tere. 

A a se16 OSFr. dla ala ‘wing’ : ONFr. #la ele. 


4 Die Mundarten Siidlukaniens (Halle, 1939; ZRPh. Beiheft 90), especially pp. 84-6. 

18 Examples will be given in phonemic transcription (roman type) and in the conven- 
tional orthography of the language (italics), with English glosses (enclosed in quotes). 
The ONFr. conventional orthography is the normalized style used, for instance, by Schwan- 
Behrens-Bloch (Grammaire de l’ancien francais‘ (Leipzig, 1932]) and by Jenkins in his 
edition of the Chanson de Roland (revised ed., Boston, 1929). The transcription is based on 
that of the IPA, except that c stands for [t*], 3 for [d*], and a prime after a consonant letter 
indicates palatalization. 

16 The symbol suggested by me (StP 43.579 [1947]) for the phonemic entity in ONFr. 
which normally corresponds te /4&/ of OSFr. and the other Romance languages, which as- 
sonated only with itself in the earliest stage of literary Old French (including the earlier 
stratum of the Roland), and which was later merged with /e/ and spelled e. The exact 
phonetic nature of this phoneme is irrelevant, whether it was [#2] (as seems to me most 
iikely, at least for the first stage of its development), [e’], [e’], or what not. 
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: ei a OSFr. kanta canta ‘he sings’ : ONFr. é4nted 
chantet. 

8. A) OSFr., ONFr. mért mort ‘death’. 

9. u5 > ué OSFr. béna bona ‘good’ : ONFr. budna 
buona > buéno buene. 

10. 0 Oo OSFr., ONFr. férn forn ‘oven’. 

+1; O ) éu OSFr. géla gola ‘throat’ : ONFr. géulo 
goule. 

12. u u u OSFr. nuda nuda ‘naked’ : ONFr. niide 
nude. 

All other correspondences between vowel phonemes can be stated in terms of 

these twelve, as divergent developments conditioned by phonetic surroundings 

or as developments of combinations of these twelve elements, e.g.: 

12a. e e P) after certain consonants or clusters: e.g. 
OSFr. sige juige ‘judge’ : ONFr. guga 


juge. 
12b. ay ay A) OSFr. dur aur ‘gold’ : ONFr. dr or. 


Similarly for the consonant phonemes, we find that there are thirty-five fur- 
ther correspondences, which at first we would set up as follows: 


TABLE II 
PROTO-GALLO-ROMANCE CONSONANT CORRESPONDENCES 

p p OSFr. péire peire ‘stone’ : ONFr. piédra 
piedre. 

t t OSFr., ONFr. tant tant ‘so much’; OSFr. 
méta meta ‘that he put’ : ONFr méteé 
metet. 

OSFr., ONFr. kért cort ‘short’; ONFr., 
OSFr. sék sec ‘dry’. 

OSFr. batre batre ‘to beat’ : ONFr. batra 
baire; OSFr. Abas abas ‘abbot’ (nom.sg.) 
: ONFr. dbas abes. 

OSFr., ONFr. dur dur ‘hard’; OSFr. fréida 
freida ‘cold’ : ONFr. fréido freide. 

OSFr. géta gota ‘drop’ : ONFr. géta gote. 

OSFr. faire faire ‘to do’ : ONFr. faira faire. 

OSFr. viva viva ‘alive’ : ONFr. viva vive. 

OSFr. séda seda ‘silk’ : ONFr. séide seide; 
OSFr. fisa fosa ‘ditch’ : ONFr. fiso fose. 

OSFr., ONFr. cink cinc ‘five’; OSFr. fica 
faza ‘that he do’ : ONFr. facaé facet. 

OSFr. déze doze ‘twelve’ : ONFr. déze 
doze. 

OSFr. guge jutge ‘judge’ : ONFr. gga juge. 

OSFr. amdr amar ‘to love’ : ONFr. amér 
amer. 
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n n 


ir, rs 


OSFr. n5é, nuéé noch, nuech ‘night’ : ONFr. 
nuit nuit; OSFr. mendr menar ‘to lead’ : 
ONFr. monér mener. 

OSFr. lavar lavar ‘to wash’ : ONFr. lavér 
laver; OSFr. dla ala ‘wing’ : ONFr. éla 
ele; OSFr. fila fola ‘mad’ : ONFr. félo 
fole. 

OSFr. rAbia rabia ‘rage’ : ONFr. raga rage; 
OSFr. Ardre ardre ‘to burn’ : ONFr. 
ardro ardre. 

OSFr. 4péa apcha ‘axe’ : ONFr. hdéa hache. 

OSFr. gard4&r g(u)ardar ‘to guard’ : ONFr. 
guardér guarder. 

OSFr. sApéa sapcha ‘that he know’ : ONFr. 
siteé sachet; cf. also example 29. 

OSFr. f4¢ fach ‘done’ : ONFr. fait fait. 

OSFr. kambiar cambiar ‘to change’ : ONFr. 
éangigér changier. 

OSFr. abrevidr abreutar ‘to shorten’ : 
ONF*r. abregiér abregier. 

OSFr. baS4r baisdér baissar ‘to lower’ : 
ONFY. baisiér baissier. 

OSFr. bazar baizar baisar ‘to kiss’ : ONFr. 
baiziér bazsier. 

OSFr. palac palatz ‘palace’ : ONFr. palais 
palais. 

OSFr. po(i)zén po(t)zon ‘poison’ : ONFr. 
poizén poison; OSFr. plazér plazer ‘to 
please’ : ONFr. plaizir plaisir. 

OSFr. komiat komgat comjat ‘leave’ : ON- 
Fr. kongié6 congiet. 

OSFr., ONFr. ban’ banh, bain ‘bath’; OS- 
Fr. sen’é6r senhor ‘lord’ : ONFr. sen’éur 
seignour. 

OSFr. fil’a filha ‘daughter’ : ONFr. fil’a 
fille; OSFr. trabal’ trabalh ‘work’ : ONFr. 
traval’ travail. 

OSFr. vaira vaira ‘many-colored, bright’ : 
ONFr. vaira vaire; OSFr. kuér cuer 
‘leather’ : ONFr. kuir cuir. 


In addition to those listed above, there are five other correspondences of con- 
sonants occurring only intervocalically, which must, at first, be assigned separate 


symbols: 


17 Dialectal differentiation within OSFr. 
18 With /r/ occurring in word-final position and involving diphthongization of a pre- 


ceding /e/ or /9/. 
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OSFr. kobrir cobrir ‘to cover’ : ONFr. 
kovrir covrir. 
OSFr. -Ada -ada ending of past part. (f. sg.) 
: ONFr. -#3e -ede. 
OSFr. lauzdér lauzar ‘to praise’ : ONFr. 
lodeér loder. 
OSFr. pausar pauzar ‘to put’ : ONFr. pozér 
poser. 
v gZ j OSFr. pagdén pagan ‘pagan’ : ONFr. paiién 
patien. 
Other correspondences between consonants can all be interpreted as condi- 
tioned developments of one of the PGRom. phonemes tentatively assumed above, 
or as resulting from clusters of two or more consonants. Examples: 


47a. k (bef. a) k é OSFr. kantér cantar ‘to sing’ : ONFr. 
éantér chanter. 

47b. Or jr or OSFr. pdire paire ‘father’ : ONFr. pééra 
pedre. 


We must further assume at least one phoneme of stress: 


48. ’ ‘ ; OSFr. kanta canta ‘he sings’ : ONFr. 
éanted chantet; OSFr. kant&c cantatz ‘you 
sing’ : ONFr. éantéc chaniez. 


Thus far we have set up twelve basic correspondences in vowels, thirty-five 
in consonants, and one in stress. Now these might conceivably represent the 
same number of phonemes in the parent language: forty-seven segmental pho- 
nemes is not an excessive number to posit for a language without transcending 
the limits of realism. But our task is not ended with the setting up of these 
forty-eight correspondences; after all, what we have obtained here is only a 
first approximation, and we must now proceed to examine our stock of ‘pho- 
nemes’, just as we would our initial results in studying a language at first hand, 
and re-analyze and re-phonemicize, seeking to observe the distribution of ele- 
ments within the parent language and, if possible, to reduce the number of unit 
phonemes that we posit.” 

When we look over the material we have assembled, we notice, first of all, a 
marked limitation on the occurrence of those vowel correspondences which we 
have symbolized with capital letters (i.e. nos. 2, 4, 6, 9, 11; henceforth referred 
to, for brevity’s sake, as ‘capital-letter vowels’). They occur only under stress; 
and they occur in both free and checked syllables, but the checked syllables in 
which they occur are almost exclusively limited to word-final position. That is, 
we find a great many correspondences of the type OSFr. 4la ala ‘wing’ : ONFr. 
élo ele < PGRom. Ala, and also of the type OSFr. tal tal ‘such’ : ONFr. tél 
tel < PGRom. tAl, but almost none of the type which we may represent by a 
hypothetical OSFr. *mdsta : ONFr. *mésta, for which we would have to set up 


18 For further discussion of this procedure of reanalysis and rephonemicization, cf. 
Zellig S$. Harris, Methods in Descriptive Linguistics (to be published by the Linguistic 
Society of America). 
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a PGRom. *mAsta. The corresponding ‘small-letter vowels’ (nos. 3, 5, 7, 8 9) 
and the high vowels /i u/ (nos. 1 and 12) are much freer in their occurrence; 
we find them in both stressed and unstressed, both free and checked syllables, 
but quite freely in non-word-final position, as in OSFr. kAnta canta ‘he sings’ : 
ONFr. Ante chantet, and OSFr. kantér cantar ‘to sing’ : ONFr. 
éantér chanter. 

This limitation on occurrence suggests that the capital-letter vowels which 
we first set up for PGRom. may at one time have been positional variants of 
the corresponding small-letter vowels, whose occurrence was conditioned by 
certain factors which were later lost.2° Let us assume, provisionally, that the 
capital-letter vowels were at first limited to free stressed syllables, and that the 
checked syllables in which they would seem to occur according to the evidence 
of ONFr. and OSFr. were, in PGRom. times, not checked but free, because of 
some vowel which earlier followed the final consonant but which was later re- 
duced to zero. This following vowel we may provisionally symbolize by the 
cover-symbol /a/, simply meaning ‘some as yet unidentified following vowel’, 
without prejudice to any later reinterpretation we may make of it. Our previous 
reconstruction of PGRom. Ala ‘wing’ we now replace by 4la; of tAl ‘such’, 
by tale; and, if we had need of reconstructing a PGRom. *mAsta, we would re- 
place it by *masota. By this device we reduce our inventory of PGRom. vowel 
phonemes from twelve to eight or possibly seven; five of the basic correspond- 
ences are now seen to be reflexes, very possibly, not of independent vowel pho- 
nemes in PGRom., but of conditioned developments of other vowels when 
stressed and in a free syllable. 

But this new theory immediately comes into conflict with a further fact: 
that the small-letter vowels occur in free syllables in ONFr. and OSFr., as in 
OSFr. b&tre batre ‘to beat’ : ONFr. batra batre < PGRom. batre; OSFr. k4pa 
capa ‘cape’ : ONFr. é&pa chape < PGRom. kd&pa. How can we square this 
fact with our new theory? When we look further and observe the other instances 
of small-letter vowels occurring in free syllables in ONFr. and OSFr., we notice 
that we find them only before certain consonants that are intervocalic or that 
stand between vowel and /r/ + vowel (as in the examples given). We could 
obviate our difficulty if we assumed that these consonants had some charac- 
teristic that caused them, though intervocalic, to check the preceding syllable— 
e.g. that they were ambisyllabic in PGRom. This means that there would have 
been a contrast in PGRom. between ambisyllabic and non-ambisyllabic inter- 
vocalic consonants, which phonetically would most probably have been a con- 
trast between long and short, double and single.” Hence, if we set up PGRom. 
b&ttre instead of our earlier bAtre, or k4ppa instead of kapa, and, similarly, a 
double consonant phoneme after each instance of a small-letter vowel in an 


20 For the significance of such limitations on occurrence and their implications for earlier 
stages of the language, cf. H. M. Hoenigswald, Internal Reconstruction, SIL 2.78-87 (1944), 
and Sound Change and Linguistic Structure, Lg. 22.138-43 (1946) ; and for a discussion of the 
relation between phonemic change and the loss of factors which condition positional vari- 
ants, cf. most recently W. F. Twaddell, Lg. 24.151 (1948). 

21 Cf. M. Swadesh, The Phonemic Interpretation of Long Consonants, Lg. 13.1-10-(1937). 
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apparently free syllable in PGRom., we find our difficulty removed. Nor is this 
a wholly abstract or unrealistic procedure, so far as our OSFr. and ONFr. 
evidence is concerned, for we must set up a PGRom. double consonant anyhow 
at least in the case of /rr/, as in the correspondence OSFY. térra terra “earth” : 
ONF*r. téra tere < PGRom. térra. 

Once we have set up double consonants for PGRom., we find further that cer- 
tain consonant correspondences which we set up originally, noting that they 
occur only between vowels or between a vowel and /r/ + vowel (nos. 43-7), now 
appear to be in complementary distribution with single consonants else- 
where: /8/ with /b/, /z/ with /s/, /y/ with /g/. Hence we are justified in 
replacing such a first approximation as PGRom. kofrir ‘‘to cover”? with kobrir, 
since our first approximation of PGRom. dbas “abbot” (cf. no. 6) is now re- 
interpreted as 4bbas. But we are still in a quandary as to what we originally 
set up as /5/ and /6/, since both are in complementary distribution with /d/ 
elsewhere. On the evidence of OSFr. and ONFr. alone, we simply cannot decide 
the problem, and must leave it unsolved; according to the evidence with which 
we have been working so far, there were too many allophones in partial comple- 
mentary distribution in PGRom., and we cannot tell what their earlier status 
was. Was their occurrence determined by some other factors now lost and not 
recoverable by deduction? Do they represent a dialectal differentiation within 
PGRom.? Or do they represent two phonemes which were earlier quite distinct? 

Here the modern dialects give us an answer. In Béarn, in the upper mountain 
valleys, there are dialects which clearly indicate that, not only for the dental 
series, but also for the labials and gutturals, there were single unvoiced stop 
consonants as well as voiced stop consonants in PGRom.” Consider the follow- 
ing tables of correspondences, the first set showing PGRom. /p t k/ and the 
second set showing PGRom. /b d g/: 


Bearnese OSFr. ONFr. PGRom. 
sApo ‘sap’ sdba sévo sipa 
espAto ‘sword-like part espdda ‘sword’ esp#do ‘sword’ espdta ‘sword’ 
of plow’ 


plekd ‘to fold’ plegar pleiigér plekara 


habo ‘bean’ faba févo faba 
suda ‘to sweat’ sudar sudér sudare 
ligd ‘to bind’ ligdr liiér ligdra 


These correspondences survive only scatteringly in Bearnese, and in a very 
restricted region; but they are sufficient, and the evidence (including absence 
of false reconstructions, i.e. hyper-urbanisms) is enough to show that they are 


°2 Cf. the material gathered by W. D. Elcock, De quelques affinités phonétiques entre le 
béarnais et l’aragonais (Paris, 1938), especially the sections entitled Versant béarnais in 
Chapters 1-3 and the Conclusion in Chapter 4. The examples given here are from Elcock and 
the ALF. 
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relics of an earlier state of affairs, not later developments.” The evidence of 
Bearnese thus helps us to remove a further doubt, and to assign PGRom. [3] 
to the /t/ phoneme and [4] to the /d/ phoneme, and also to distinguish between 
single intervocalic /p/ and /b/, /k/ and /g/ for PGRom. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that for PGRom. we may retain the symbols used 
for correspondences nos. 31-42, but must interpret them phonemically as con- 
sisting of consonants plus a phonemic feature of palatalization, similar to the 
situation in modern Russian, Marshallese,?> and other languages. We are thus 
enabled to reduce our stock of PGRom. phonemes to the following: 


VOWELS CoNSONANTS 


(a) 


a 


Ww h 


plus phonemes of palatalization and stress. Further reduction might be possible: 
we might suspect, for instance, that /£/ was in complementary distribution with 


/i/ in hiatus, and thus eliminate one further phoneme. 

The modern dialects are also of help in giving evidence for the occurrence in 
PGRom. oi a greater variety of final vowels than we might deduce from the 
OSFr. and ONFr. evidence alone; cf. the final /i/ attested by such forms as 
otri, autrt ‘others’ in the departments of Haute-Loire and Puy-de-Déme (ALF 
map 76), and final /o/ or /u/ for, say, the types kiutu kito ‘elbow’ and pénsu 
pénso ‘I think’ in SE France and Switzerland (ALF maps 330, 996). 

Now if we were limited to the evidence of ONFr., OSFr., and the present- 
day dialects of Gallo-Romance, without benefit of the other Romance languages 
or of Latin, our reconstruction as first made and as later amended and simplified 
would probably still be the occasion for fierce debates. There might be a dis- 
agreement among scholars as to the validity of the identification of capital- 
letter vowels with small-letter vowels, of our postulation of double intervocalic 
consonants, or of a separate series of single unvoiced intervocalic stops /p t k/ 
for PGRom., similar to the disagreement now existing over the so-called ‘laryn- 
geals’ of Hittite and the Indo-European languages.”* Critics of the reconstructed 


%3 Cf. Elcock, op.cit. 121-2. 

24 Cf. G. L. Trager, The Phonemes of Russian, Lg. 10.334—44 (1934). 

28 Cf. Denzel R. Carr, Notes on Marshallese Consonant Phonemes, Lg. 21.268-9 (1945). 

26 Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals (Baltimore, 1942), and An Intro- 
duction to Linguistic Science 158-63 (New Haven, 1947) and references given in fn. 7, p. 
160, particularly the criticisms of Pedersen and Bonfante. 
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Proto-Gallo-Romance might condemn it in the name of one special doctrine or 
another, or of some a-priori consideration.” 

Fortunately, we are not in this position. Our next step, once having recon- 
structed PGRom., is to examine it in the light of the related Romance lan- 
guages, when we have followed the same procedure and have reconstructed 
Proto-Ibero-Romance, Proto-Italo-Romance, Proto-Eastern (Balkan) Romance, 
and Proto-Southern Romance. What we find usually confirms our reconstruction 
of PGRom., and enables us to proceed farther back in our reconstruction to a 
still earlier stage. We need not go here into such detail for these intermediate 
stages as we have for PGRom.; suffice it to say that when we have reconstruc- 
tions for these other groups as we already have for PGRom., we are able to 
reconstruct the further preceding intermediate stages and to arrive eventually 
at a reconstruction of PRom. itself. Naturally, at each stage, we apply the 
procedures of descriptive linguistics to our results, examining them, reanalyzing 
and reinterpreting them. In this way, we establish Proto-Western Romance 
by comparison of Proto-Gallo-Romance and Proto-Ibero-Romance, affording 
light especially on the earlier status of vowels (definite elimination of our cover- 
symbol /a/, occurrence of final vowels) and of consonant clusters such as /kt/ 
and /ks/, which developed in PGRom. to /t’/ and /s’/, but in PIbRom. to 
/xt/ and /xs/. The inclusion of Proto-Italo-Romance again deepens our time 
perspective and enables us to set up Proto-Italo-Western Romance, approxi- 
mately equivalent to the conventional ‘Vulgar Latin’. PItRom. furnishes 
conclusive proof of the correctness of the consonant system (with unvoiced and 
voiced stops, double and single consonants) which we assumed for PGRom. 
and must also assume for PIbRom., and gives evidence for further distinctions 
in the consonant system, e.g. /¢/ vs. /c/, as in PItWRom. bréétu ‘arm’ > 
PItRom. bréééu : PWRom. brdccu, but PItWRom. pédccu ‘well’ > PItRom. 
and PWRom. péccu. On the other hand, the extensive system of palatalized 
consonants which we had to set up for PGRom. is seen to have developed from 
earlier clusters of /ij/ + cons. or cons. + /i/, merged with other combinations 
such as /k/ + cons. or cons. + /k/. 

A still further deepening of perspective comes when we bring Eastern Ro- 
mance (Balkan and the ‘outpost’ in Lucania) into the picture, giving us Proto- 
Continental Romance, in which we find evidence for new consonant clusters 
(e.g. /p/ + cons., as in PBRom. sépte ‘seven’ : PItWRom. sétte < 
PContRom. sépte) and a distinction among back vowels which we did not 
hitherto suspect, between two types of high vowels (cf. the table below). Finally 
the inclusion of Southern Romance (Sardinian, Lucanian, Sicilian) shows us an 
analogous distinction among front vowels. Thus, we eventually arrive at nine 
sets of basic vowel correspondences, for which we at first postulate nine vowel 
phonemes in the parent (Proto-Romance) language :* 


27 Cf. the present writer’s discussion of such objections in Lg. 22.273-83 (1946). 

8 In this table and in following discussions of PRom. vowel phonemes, the symbol * in- 
dicates relatively high and tense tongue position, and ~ indicates relatively low and lax 
position; a raised dot - following a vowel indicates length. 
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PRom. PSRom. PERom. PIrWRom. 
PHONEME 
ua kilu ‘arse’ kiélu kilu 
uv gutta ‘drop’ gutta gotta 
oA nédu ‘knot’ nédu nédu 
ov mérte ‘death’ mdrte médrte 
a k&rru ‘cart’ kdrru k4rru 
ev térra ‘earth’ térra térra 
eA éska. ‘bait’ éska éska 
iv piske ‘fish’ péske péste 
ia vita ‘life’ vita vita 


Furthermore, we are justified in making a deduction concerning the phonetic 
character of the new phonemes for which we have here set up the symbols /uv/ 
and /iv/. Inasmuch as they gave /u i/ in some languages and /o e/ in others, 
we may consider that their phonetic character must have been intermediate 
between [i u] and [e ol], i.e. lax [1 u]. Theoretical considerations of phonetic 
patterning strengthen this assumption, in that the lax [1 u] stand to the tense 
fi u] in exactly the same relation as do the lax [e 9] to the tense [e o]. 

Then a further analysis of the vowel system thus obtained shows that it can 
be reduced from nine separate vowels to five vowels plus a phonemic feature 
which—so far as our Romance material shows—consists of the contrast be- 
tween close and open, and which applies to four out of the five vowels of Proto- 
_ Romance. We can extract this feature and, if we choose, can symbolize it by 

/«/ written after the close vowel, leaving the open vowel unmarked.?* Further 
internal reconstruction might then lead us to suspect that the same contrast 
applied at one time to all five vowels; and careful consideration of its relation 
to stress in free and checked syllables might also lead us to suspect (though we 
might not be able to prove it in detail) that stress was at one time correlated 
in some way with syllable length, and that our feature symbolized by /«/ was 
perhaps earlier one of length rather than closeness of vowel. 

Similarly, among the consonants the occurrence of /k/ in Sardinian and 
Vegliote corresponding to /&/ in Italo-Western Romance—as in PRom. déke 
‘ten’ > PSRom. déke (> OSard. déke > Mod.Sard. dége), PBRom. déke 
(> Alb., Vegl. dik), but PItWRom. détée—would give us a clue to the earlier 
status of that /é/ as an allophone of /k/ before front vowels, including /j/. 
The passage of [¢] to independent phonemic status took place when a following 
[i] before a back vowel became merged with it and the resultant [¢] thus came 
to contrast with [k] before back vowels, as in PItWRom. bréééu ‘arm’ from 
an earlier brékkiu, contrasting in PItWRom. with (say) kilu ‘arse’. Similar 


29 We could, of course, operating on an abstract plane, equally well decide to extract 
lowness of tongue position as a separate phonemic feature and symbolize it by /*/, leaving 
the high vowels unmarked. Our decision to extract height of tongue position and leave low 
vowels unmarked is admittedly determined by ulterior considerations, namely the ease 
of equating PRom. /*/ with Latin /:/. 
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considerations hold for PItWRom. /i/, which turns out to have come from a 
merger of PRom. /g/ before front vowel, with PRom. (initial or intervocalic) 
/i/; and for PItWRom. /c/ and /3/, resulting from fusion of earlier /ti/ and 
/di/ respectively, as in PItWRom. pdccu ‘well? < PRom. pititiu, and 
PItWRom. dr3u ‘barley’ < PRom. ordiu. 

A further point is in order here. What should be done in the case of such 
correspondences as that shown in no. 29 under the Proto-Gallo-Romance con- 
sonant system, in which we find ONFr. /h/ corresponding to zero in OSFr., 
and, on further examination, in the other Romance languages as well? We 
might, of course, carry our reconstruction of /h/ all the way back to PRom., 
but, as comparatists have long since realized, we should be wary of assigning 
to the parent speech a phoneme or other feature attested only in a single lan- 
guage. In this instance, almost all the words in which /h/ occurs are limited 
to the Italo-Western Romance group. We might be justified in carrying it back 
at least to that intermediate stage; but, with almost all these words absent 
from Eastern and from Southern Romance, we have doubts about its validity 
for Proto-Romance. If we use our knowledge of the neighboring Germanic 
languages, we immediately observe cognate words in Germanic, and the obvious 
thing is to assume borrowing not earlier than the ‘Vulgar Latin’ (PItWRom.) 
stage. Even if we did not have such knowledge, we would still have our doubts, 
and might suspect that these words showing initial /h/ had been borrowed into 
PItWRom. from some language having that phoneme, and that the phoneme 
had been lost everywhere except in ONFr. Similar considerations would keep 
us from assigning the phoneme /w/ of Germanic loan-words (as we know them 
to be) to PRom. 

The phonemic system we finally set up for Proto-Romance is, therefore: 


VowELS CONSONANTS 
i u 
e oO 


plus the phonemic features of vowel height // and stress, and the occurrence 
of double consonants. 

The same technique, applied to the morphological system and the syntax 
(phrase and clause structure) of the Romance languages, would give us a good 
picture of the essentials of Proto-Romance as a linguistic system. We would 
see a system of nominal inflection with at least two numbers, two genders, and 
five cases (nominative, accusative, genitive, dative, and vocative), and verbal 
inflection with three persons, two numbers, two stems, and at least three tenses 
and various non-finite forms built on each stem. A large number of the formant 
elements of Romance derivation can be similarly reconstructed, including pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and compound types. Comparative syntax would show us a 
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PRom. system of endocentric and exocentric phrase-types and the existence of 
the major clause having a verb or equivalent phrase as its essential element, 
accompanied or not by a subject. This system as reconstructed and outlined 
here is of course nothing novel to Romance scholars; the all-important point is 
that we would arrive at it by methods of purely comparative reconstruction. 

When we now turn to our records of Latin, we find our inferences—inverted 
predictions, backwards rather than forwards in time, as to what we may expect 
to discover concerning the past—largely corroborated. We find our reconstruc- 
tion of phonemics very close to the facts as we know them for Latin; Classical 
Latin gives us evidence for certain further phonemic features (such as the exist- 
ence of a phoneme /h/—not connected with the /h/ occurring in Germanic 
loan-words—and the occurrence of /m/ in word-final position) which we could 
not infer from any of the Romance material, and gives us a basis for a better 
understanding of some Romance phenomena such as the relation of vowel 
quality, quantity, and stress, and the loss of phonemic contrast between /a/ 
and /a‘/. Yet Classical Latin differs in various respects from Proto-Romance, 
and is clearly not its direct ancestor. Thus, Romance shows a use of the relative 
kiisiu -a ‘whose’ as an adjective which was not accepted as a normal feature 
of Classical Latin, where cuius was an invariable; and we have to go back to 
Plautine Latin to find cuius -a -wm normally inflected as an adjective. Clearly, 
Romance is here continuing an Old Latin feature which was lost in Classical 
Latin. Similarly, Classical Latin gave to the word baro bardéane ‘strong man’, 
which in Romance has meliorative meaning, a pejorative turn in the sense of 
‘lout, oaf’, which has continued only in the Italian words bdro and baréne 
‘knave, rascal’; Classical Latin baro-n- cannot be considered as the direct 
ancestor of the Romance words built on this stem and meaning ‘man, husband, 
nobleman’.*® From these and similar instances, we must conclude that Classical 
Latin and Proto-Romance were not ‘mother’ and ‘daughter’, but rather 
‘sister’ languages (very closely related and easily mutually intelligible), by 
comparison of which we are enabled to reconstruct a slightly earlier stage which 
we may label simply Latin. 

It is perfectly true that if we had no Niendiilien of Latin, we should be un- 
able to place Proto-Romance in space or in time, as Migliorini says in the pas- 
sage quoted in our first paragraph. As it is, by comparison of what we know— 
other than by inference based on Romance sources—of Latin, we can place 
Proto-Romance reasonably well in time. We must place it far enough forward 
in time to include the simplification of /ei/ to /i*/ (ca. 150 B.c.), of /ae/ to /e/ 
(1st cent. A.D.) and of /n/ before /s/ to (at least) nasalization (1st cent. B.c.), 
and the loss of /h/ (ca. Catullus’ time or earlier). On the other hand, we must 
place it far enough back in time to precede the merger of /e*/ and /i/, /o*/ and 
/u/ (1st-2nd cent. A.D.) and the establishment of a new series of palatal pho- 
nemes through merger of the palatal allophones of /k g/ before front vowels 
with the developments of /ki/ and /i/ respectively. On the whole, the period 
of the late Republic and the early Empire (Augustan era) is indicated as the 


30 Cf. the present writer’s discussion of this word, SIL 5.65-8 (1947). 
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best time at which to set Proto-Romance. Certain probable survivals of fea- 
tures attested in earlier Latin (e.g. Plautine cutus -a -um ‘whose’ as an adjec- 
tive in Ibero-Romance; Plautine -nunt 3 pl. of verbs in Italian -no) would in- 
dicate that the beginning of our period should perhaps be put as far back as 
250-200 B.c.; this is confirmed by considerations of settlement history, earlier 
emphasized by Grdéber and recently revived by Bonfante.*! 


3. METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


There are some who think that the procedure we have advocated here, the 
comparative reconstruction of Proto-Romance, is useless or even harmful:* 


For what concerns Vulgar Latin, the application of the comparative method has proved 
not merely largely unnecessary, but partly harmful. There is an unbroken stream of Latin- 
Romance written material that permits us to observe the changes that took place without 
having to reconstruct them by the comparative method, which was the only one applicable 
in the case of the other groups mentioned [Indo-European, Germanic, Celtic, Slavic]. 
Eyewitnesses are far more cogent than circumstantial evidence, in linguistics as at law. 


We suggest, on the contrary, that comparative reconstruction, as applied to 
Proto-Romance, is useful and beneficial, both for Romance linguistics and for 
linguistics in general. We shall discuss, in the following paragraphs, certain 
methodological considerations relating (a) to the comparative method as such; 
(b) to the relationships of the Romance languages; and (c) to future work in 
Romance linguistics. 

A. THe Comparative MertuHop, as developed in Indo-European and Finno- 
Ugric linguistics in the 19th century, and later applied to other fields such as 
Malayo-Polynesian, Algonquian, Athabaskan, Uto-Aztecan, Bantu, etc., is a 
means whereby we are enabled to reconstruct the essential traits of a linguistic 
system from which divergent languages have developed by later differentia- 
tion. The comparative method rests, indeed, on two basic assumptions: one, 
that phonetic change is regular;* the other, that where we find obviously re- 
lated but different forms, they are to be considered as having developed from 
an earlier common source unless evidence to the contrary can be adduced.™ 
Both of these are assumptions, not exceptionless iron ‘laws’: there are many 
exceptions, but wherever exceptions are found, our assumptions are productive 
in that they lead to further examination and re-formulation of the facts.** 

Romance occupies a crucial position in this respect, in that it offers one of 
the few instances in which we have quite full material for the ‘daughter’ lan- 
guages, and also very full data for a language which, though not exactly the 
parent language, was extremely close to it. On the other hand, we do not have 
adequate data on the actual parent language itself (Proto-Romance), nor for 


31 L’origine des langues romanes, Renaissance 1.573-88 (1943). 

32M. A. Pei, Symposium 1:3.118 (1947). 

33 Cf. the discussion in Bloomfield’s Language, Chapter 20. 

* Cf. Bloomfield, Language $18.2. 

85 Cf. the penetrating and illuminating discussion of the comparative method and 
of the assumption of phonetic change by C. F. Hockett, Implications of Bloomfield’s 
Algonquian Studies, Lg. 24.117-31 (1948), especially 125-7. 
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the intermediate stages between Proto-Romance and the earliest documents 
in specifically Romance speech. Such written material as is available from the 
Late Latin period is so confused and untrustworthy that it would be unrealistic 
to interpret it literalistically and consider it a faithful reflection of popular 
speech.** These gaps must be filled in by reconstruction. Now when we recon- 
struct such Proto-Romance forms as vista ‘life’, béne ‘well’, dormisre ‘to 
sleep’, etc., we find that they correspond point for point to well-attested Latin 
words such as vita, bene, dormire and so on; the instances of such correspond- 
ences can be numbered in the thousands. Hence we are justified in concluding 
that the method which we have followed in the reconstruction of Proto-Ro- 
mance is accurate, and that we have a right to go further and extrapolate from 
known Romance data to the establishment of hypothetical Proto-Romance 
forms. For instance—to keep to elementary, well-known material—Romance 
gives us no basis at all for assuming a cluster /ns/,* or final /m/ in polysyl- 
lables, or initial /h/ in any words except those borrowed from Germanic (cf. 
above). We must reconstruct PRom. émine ‘man’, piske ‘fish’, méssa ‘table’ 
and the like, even where Classical Latin wrote (and at one time spoke) hominem, 
piscem, ménsam. We must reconstruct PRom. méle ‘honey’, féle ‘gall’, sdle 
‘salt’, even where Classical Latin offers us only mel, fel, sal; and we must take 
the word of our reconstruction as being basically more correct for PRom. than 
the Classical Latin. Sometimes we find direct confirmation of our reconstruc- 
tions (positive or negative), as in Latin graphs like cosul for consul, or in Late 
Latin salem for sal. More often, the confirmation is indirect, as in Catullus’ 


poem on Arrius and his misplaced aitches, or in classical prosody (which elides 
final syllables ending in m); and in this same category of indirect confirmation 
come the fluctuations in spelling and grammar which we find in inscriptions 
and other documents which reflect popular speech to a certain extent. If, for 
instance, we find in an inscription” sepulchrum istu ‘this tomb’ in one line, 
and sepulchru istum in the next, we do not assume that each vagary of spelling 


36H. F. Muller, The Chronology of Vulgar Latin (Halle, 1929; ZRPh. Beiheft 78); H. F- 
Muller and P. Taylor, A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin (New York, 1932); H. F. Muller: 
L’Epoque mérovingienne (New York, 1945), and cf. the review of the latter book by A. H- 
Krappe, Philological Quarterly 26.92-5 (1947). 

36 In this connection, the Romance words belonging to the family of It. pensare, Fr. 
penser, Sp. pensar ‘to think’ seem at first to contradict this statement, and to give evidence 
for a cluster /ns/. The answer is that the evidence thus afforded is valid only for Italo- 
Western Romance. In Roumanian and Sardinian, only forms without /n/, meaning ‘weigh’ 
or ‘press, worry’, are present; cf. Meyer-Liibke, REW® §6391. For Proto-Romance, there- 
fore, we have the right to set up only /pe*sdre/ ‘to weigh, press down’; the learnéd word 
/pe*ns&re/ is to be ascribed only to the PItWRom. stage. Naturally, as soon as /pe *nadre/ 
was introduced from Classical Latin, it brought the cluster /ns/ back again, but evidently 
only into that part of Romance speech which was continued in Italy and the West. A similar 
argument applies in the case of the Greek loan-word xayrrey ‘bend, turn, double around, 
bow down’ > Lat. campsdre > It. cansare ‘set aside, avoid’ and Sp. cansar ‘weary’, and other 
Romance words showing the cluster /ns/. (Cf. Lg. 14.205-6 and 19.154-6.) Late Latin spell- 
ings such as thensaurus for thesaurus show simply that there was a dialectal difference at 
the time, and do not necessarily prove that we must assume the cluster /ns/ for PRom. 

37 In an inscription of the Christian era from Rome, reprinted in Muller and Taylor, A 
Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin 108, without further indication of source. 
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represents directly a corresponding vagary of speech (which is unrealistic in 
the light of all we know of human spelling behavior); instead, we draw on our 
knowledge of the Romance languages and of reconstructed Proto-Romance, 
to interpret both of these spellings as standing for /sepilkru fstu/ (or perhaps 
/sepélkro ésto/), and istu(m) as meaning ‘this’. 

But there are certain qualifications we must make immediately. One is that 
comparative reconstruction is of course limited to the available material and 
the deductions we can make therefrom. For this reason, every scrap of reliable 
evidence which we can find is of value, and even unreliable evidence needs to 
be taken into account and sifted for its bearing on the problem in hand.® The 
existing Romance languages and dialects give no evidence for a contrast be- 
tween /a/ and /a*/ in Proto-Romance, although we might suspect on grounds 
of internal evidence that such a contrast had been present earlier; but if we had 
trustworthy material from some now lost Romance dialect which showed this 
contrast or developments thereof, we would be enabled to push our reconstruc- 
tion still further back and to set up with certainty a pre-Proto-Romance con- 
trast of /a/ vs. /as/ or /a‘/. To a large extent, of course, Classical Latin ful- 
fills this function, and enables us to state as certainties what would otherwise 
remain plausible but not absolutely certain hypotheses. 

It also goes without saying that comparative reconstruction must be ac- 
companied by descriptive reanalysis at every stage. If this is not done, we run 
the risk of needlessly multiplying the non-essential and non-significant features 
we set up for each stage of our reconstruction; when this potential of error is 
raised to several powers in successive stages of comparison, we may obtain an 
extremely over-complicated picture. Occasionally, scholars have made such 
unrealistic suggestions as setting up a special phoneme to cover one individual 
discrepant etymological correspondence, as did Bovet in hypothesizing a pho- 
neme which he labeled /A/ and an etymon symbolized by /ambAdre/ for Fr. 
aller, It. andare etc.® It is only to this type of exaggeration that we may legiti- 
mately apply such strictures as the following:*° 


38 For this reason, old documents and relic forms in modern speech acquire a value, in 
this connection, seemingly quite disproportionate to their usefulness in other connections 
(literary or esthetic, or even in characterizing modern dialects). The scholar reconstructing 
a proto-language must, of necessity, be something of an anticuario verbal (as one Aragonese 
termed Elcock; cf. Eleock, op.cit. 19). Opponents of the comparative method have made a 
reproach of this fact, and have characterized comparatists and Neo-Grammarians as ‘seek- 
ers after dead fossils’ and the like; cf. M. G. Bartoli, Introduzione alla Neolinguistica; B. A. 
Terracini, ¢Qué es la Lingiifstica? 34; G. Bonfante, Lg. 23.360, 367 (1947). There is, of course, 
as much justification for ‘fossil-seeking’ in this connection as there is in any other historical 
study, such as geology or comparative anatomy. Far from being out of touch with the proc- 
ess of growth and change in biological or social life, the good ‘fossil-seeker’ derives an 
understanding of life from his work. 

8° Cf. E. Bovet, Ancora il problema andare, in Scritti vari di filologia (A Ernesto Monaci) 
243-62 (Roma, 1901); and the criticisms of his procedure by E. Gorra, Rassegna bibliografica 
della letteratura italiana 10.103 (1902), and by C. Salvioni, Archivio glottologico italiano 
16.209-10. 

‘0G. Bonfante, Lg. 23.374 (1947). 
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... the traditional neogrammatical procedure of piling up everything in the reconstructed 
mother tongue, which becomes a sort of monstrous accumulation of all possible words, 
forms, sounds, and declensions of every kind ... 


But we can see from the foregoing discussion that this description is not applica- 
ble to intelligent reconstruction, practiced with all the resources of descriptive 
analysis and with all care given to eliminating the effects of possible borrowings, 
analogical reshapings and other interfering factors. When thus performed, the 
example of Proto-Romance shows us that comparative reconstruction comes 
close enough to the ‘real thing’ to be regarded as quite trustworthy. 

Taken in this way, and with full realization of all the factors involved, our 
procedure with Proto-Romance proves also the validity of the ‘family-tree’ 
type of reconstruction. Many recent writers have questioned the ‘family-tree’ 
principle in historical linguistics, and have declared it incompatible with the 
fact that linguistic changes spread.“ Actually, however, there is no contradic- 
tion between ‘Stammbaumtheorie’ and ‘Wellentheorie’:* the ‘family tree’ 
is a schematic description of the occURRENCE of changes, the ‘wave theory’ 
covers the description of their sPpREAD. There are, of course, continual splittings- 
off of new dialects in any language, which often become overlaid again (wholly 
or partially) by the introduction of features from other dialects, or which them- 
selves spread and overlay other dialectal developments. Our family-tree must 
be as detailed as we can make it, to give as close a picture as possible, by suc- 
cessive approximations, of the ever-changing reality, the differentiation of a 
language into multifarious dialects and of their later relationships (replace- 
ment, merger). 

The method of comparative reconstruction and its schematic representation 
in the ‘family tree’ gives us a statement of linguistic relationships as such, by 
their main dividing isoglosses and in the order of their origin. In connection 
with these relationships, the geographical position of the languages concerned 
is a matter which it is often useful to know, but never essential. Sardinian, for 
instance, would be a valuable witness to certain features of Proto-Romance 
(distinction between /i/ and /es/, ‘hard’ /k/ and /g/ before front vowels), 
whether its speakers lived in Sardinia, South America, or Timbuctoo.* 

B. THe RELATIONSHIP OF THE RoMANCE LANGUAGES. It is customary to 
represent the Romance languages as developing in a unilinear fashion, from 
Old Latin through Classical Latin to ‘Vulgar Latin’, and then differentiating 
into the various branches, as shown in Figure A. 


41 E.g. Bartoli, Terracini, Bonfante. 

“ As pointed out most recently by A. Goetze, Lg. 17.168 (1941); cf. also the well-balanced 
discussion of the relation between comparative method and linguistic geography by Bloom- 
field, Language, Chapters 18-20. 

# Tt is through exaggeration of the factors of geographical position that M. G. Bartoli 
and his followers have been led into setting up ad-hoc rules (norme) by which all the evi- 
dence is judged. Cf. Bartoli’s unsuccessful attempts to explain important exceptions to his 
rules, such as the conservative character of Sardinian (Introduzione alla Neolinguistica) 
or of Italian in the center of the Romance-speaking territory (Per la storia della lingua 
d’Italia, AGIB 21.72-94 [1927]). 
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But when we apply the comparative method, we get a decidedly different pic- 
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as ‘Roumanian dicts’ (i.e. dialects), ‘Italian dicts’, etc., further branches would 
have to be set up for which there is not room here. 

We must recognize that, as suggested in Part 2 of this paper, the time of 
Proto-Romance unity must be pushed back far enough to include the features 
(nine-vowel system = five vowels plus contrast between tense and lax; ‘hard’ 
/k/ and /g/ before front vowels) for which Eastern and Southern Romance 
(especially Sardinian) give evidence. The earliest group to split off, through 
not sharing in the merger of /iv/ and /e*/, involved Sardinian, Lucanian, and 
Sicilian ;“ the next to split off, through not sharing in the parallel merger of 
/uv/ and /os/, was Eastern, particularly Balkan, Romance. For the intermediate 
stage that was the parent of both Balkan Romance and the other Romance 
languages of the European continent we may provisionally adopt the name 
Proto-Continental Romance; and for the intermediate stage that was the parent 
of the Romance languages not included in the Southern or the Eastern groups, 
the term Proto-Italo-Western Romance. In this stage we find the merger of 
/kj/ with /k/ before front vowels into /¢/, of /i/ with /g/ before front vowels 
into /£/, and the seven-vowel system /i e € a 9 0 u/ customarily ascribed to 
Vulgar Latin. (It is not surprising that such a vowel system is customarily set 
up for VL, since the latter is usually established on the basis of Italo-, Gallo-, 
and Ibero-Romance.) If we wish to keep and use the term ‘Vulgar Latin’, it 
would be well to restrict it to the sense of Proto-Italo-Western Romance as 
here defined.*® Proto-Italo-Romance was then differentiated from Proto-West- 
ern Romance (the ancestral form of Gallo- and Ibero-Romance) by the assimila- 
tion of certain consonant clusters in PItRom. (/pt ps kt ks/ etc.) and by the 
development of a series of palatalized consonants in PWRom. (cf. Part 2 
above). Later differentiations took place within each group, such as the sonori- 
zation of intervocalic unvoiced consonants in certain dialects of Gallo-Romance 
and of Ibero-Romance (later spreading to almost the entire Western Romance 
territory), the diphthongization or raising of vowels in stressed free syllable in 
Francien and Tuscan, etc., giving rise to the sub-varieties of each major 
division. 

Even this proposed reorganization of the scheme of relationships among the 
Romance languages is sketchy, and will do only for a tentative grouping. Some 
dialectal divisions that undoubtedly once existed in the time of the Empire 
must have been lost in later centuries, and it is perhaps to the effects of such 
lost dialectal divisions that we should ascribe a number of apparently inexpli- 
cable divergent developments in modern Romance, such as the anomalous I- 
of Italian luglio ‘July’ < PRom. jtliu, and the equally anomalous initial /g/ 

“ Cf. H. Lausberg, Die Mundarten Siidlukaniens; and M. L. Wagner’s works on Sardin- 
ian, especially his Historische Lautlehre des Sardischen (Halle, 1941; ZRPh. Beiheft 93) 
and Flessione nominale e verbale del sardo antico e moderno, Italia Dialettale 14.93-170 
(1938) and 15.1-29 (1939). 

46 Certainly it is not conducive to clarity to use the term ‘Vulgar Latin’ to apply indis- 
criminately to all material written in Latin since Classical times, since the degree to which 
popular speech is reflected in such documents varies greatly and is anything but trust- 


worthy. ‘Late Latin’ is a much better term for this type of material, since it implies no 
judgment as to the accuracy with which the writing reflects everyday usage. 
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of Italian giglio ‘lily’ < PRom. lisliu.** In any case, our picture of the inter- 
mediate stages of dialectal differentiation in Romance should be made as de- 
tailed as possible, with all the means at our disposal. 

C. Future Work 1n Romance Lineurstics should represent a carrying 
forward of all the constructive traditions established in the last century since 
the time of Diez, without exclusion of any type of approach on a-priori grounds. 
It should include, therefore, the synchronic analysis of as many modern and 
medieval Romance linguistic systems as possible; the comparative reconstruc- 
tion of Proto-Romance and intermediate stages of Romance dialectal develop- 
ment; and the interpretation of historical and geographical data in the light 
of the results thus obtained—with, of course, resultant further illumination of 
our previous analyses and reconstructions. 

We must emphasize especially that synchronic analysis, comparative re- 
construction, and the direct study of historical data such as documents and 
texts are by no means mutually exclusive. They are but different angles from 
which the same material—human speech and its history—can be approached, 
and all are equally essential.” To emphasize any one of these approaches at the 
expense of any other is harmful, in that it gives a false perspective. The latter 
half of the 19th century may have erred in over-emphasizing comparative re- 
coustruction at the expense of other aspects of research; but the first half of 
the 20th century has erred far more in its almost complete neglect of compara- 
tive work in Romance. It must be the task of the second half of our century 
to restore a proper balance between comparativism and philology, to heal the 
unfortunate breach that has arisen between them, and to integrate into Ro- 
mance linguistics the more recently developed techniques of structural analysis. 

Furthermore, workers in Romance linguistics are especially favored, as we 
have already pointed out, in having material available at both ends of the period 
they study. For this reason, scholars in other fields often look to them for meth- 
odological guidance; Romance should be the ideal proving ground for linguistic 
method, and especially for testing the principles and procedures of comparative 
reconstruction, which is so essential in other fields where the parent speech is 
completely undocumented. But workers in Romance have all too often felt 
that the availability of material at both ends of their period frees them from 
the necessity of comparative reconstruction, and have turned their attention 
elsewhere. Hence a gap has developed between Romance and other fields of 


46 That is to say, we might assume that in a certain dialect of PRom., initial /l/ and /j/ 
were merged, either in /I/ or in /j/ or in a third development (such as /1’/), so that PRom. 
l{-lju and jd*lju came to be identical in their initial sound. Then at a later stage, these two 
forms were subjected to ‘false regression’, with *j{*liu and *ld~*liu arising as over-corrected 
forms and surviving in Italian. Cf. J. Babad, ZRPh. 19.270 (1895); also C. H. Grandgent, 
From Latin to Italian 70; Meyer-Libke (tr. Bartoli and Braun), Grammatica storica della 
lingua italiana e dei dialetti toscani 91-2 (Torino, 1931); Pei, The Italian Language 50-1 
(New York, 1941)—all of which either leave the problem unsolved or assume some kind of 
dissimilatory process. 

47 Cf. the discussion of the relation between philology, field method, and reconstruction, 
by C. F. Hockett, Lg. 24.118 ff. (1948). 
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linguistics, to the regret of thoughtful scholars.“ It is incumbent on Romance 
scholars to analyze and interpret their exceptionally full stock of linguistic 
material, using all methods of study at their disposal, working both backward 
and forward in time. Only thus will Romance linguistics be enabled to do what 
others expect of it: to serve not only as an end in itself but as a model and a 
training-ground for workers in all fields of historical linguistics. 


# Cf., for instance, L. H. Gray, Foundations of Language 460 (New York, 1939). 





THE COMPARISON OF INEQUALITY IN SPANISH 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


This study of unequal comparison was undertaken in order to establish with 
greater precision the distinction between the uses of gue and de to connect the 
elements of the comparison. The problem is neatly stated from the English 
standpoint as ‘que and de as translations of than’. The material covered—ap- 
proximately a million running words of Spanish and Spanish American authors, 
in addition to responses from a number of native speakers—was broad enough to 
enable some other conclusions to be reached besides those embraced by the 
original problem. The written sources' include a wide variety of modern literary, 
scientific, and journalistic prose. 


1.1. Nature of the Problem 


While grouping que and de together under the single heading of ‘comparison’ 
seems axiomatic to the speaker of English, actually it calls for justification. 
Often a matter assumed to be problematical wiTHIN a given language turns out 
to be merely a translation problem—this is true of tomar and llevar, which cause 
no trouble until they are matched with English take. So we must inquire whether 


it is right to take que and de as two facets of one phenomenon within Spanish, or 
as @ specious unity induced by English than. 

Actually it is both. Most of the time, as we shall see, the modern Hispano 
distinguishes gue and de sharply—here the confusion is from the point of view 


1 These are as follows, with the initials used to identify them here: AME = América 24: 
1, 2, 3, enero, febrero, marzo (Habana, 1945). B = Benito Lynch, Los Caranchos de la 
Florida (Buenos Aires, Espasa Calpe, 1938). BRL = G. A. Becquer, Rimas y Leyendas, 7* 
ed. (Buenos Aires, Espasa Calpe, 1943). C = Memoria, IV Congreso Panamericano de 
Carreteras (México, D. F., 1942). CA = Ciro Alegria, La Serpiente de Oro, 2* ed. (Santiago 
de Chile, Nacimiento, 1936). CM = Ciro Alegria, El Mundo es Ancho y Ajeno, 7* ed. (San- 
tiago de Chile, Ercilla, 1944). GDB = Rémulo Gallegos, Dofia Barbara (Barcelona, Araluce, 
n.d.). H = Antonio Heras, Vordgine sin Fondo (Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1936). JA = B. 
Pérez Galdés, Marianela (Boston, Heath, 1910). JM = B. Pérez Galdés, El Abuelo (Boston, 
Heath, 1910). M = V. Blasco Ib4fiez, La Barraca (Madrid, Sempere, n.d.). MA = MaNana 
(México, D. F., 1946). OO = Daniel Samper Ortega, La Obsesién (Bogoté, Minerva, 1935). 
P = La Prensa (Buenos Aires, enero 1946). R = Carlos P. Rémulo, Yo Vi la Cafda de Fili- 
pinas (Madrid, 1945). RA = Revista pE América (México, D. F., 23 de marzo 1946). RM = 
Revista Mexicana DE SocioLoefa (México, D. F., Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales 
de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma, 27 de febrero 1946). XY = Topo nim 656 (México 
D. F., 4 de abril 1946). YZ = México Cinema nam 42 (México, D. F., marzo 1946). ZZ = 
Fotoritm CINEMAGAZINE nim. 3 (México, D. F., mayo 1946). 

Grateful acknowledgment is due to the readers who collected the citations from the 
written sources: A. E. Conway, Fidel J. Gonz&lez Jr., Murel Harris, Madeline Kaplan, 
Raymond V. Lépez, Carmen Masino, Alonzo Montes, Lorenzo Sandoval, Clark Tardy, 
Angelo Villa, Ruth Volz, and Margaret Ziegler. 
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of English. But some of the time the Hispano is uncertain, choosing now que 
and now de, just as speakers of English may hesitate (since the notions of ‘con- 
trast’ and ‘separation’ are easily confused) between different from and different 
than or between another ... than and another ... from. Furthermore, a large part 
of the modern clarity of the distinction between que and de has grown up since 
the sixteenth century. On this account, the coupling of que and de is properly 
a matter of Spanish syntax, not merely one of correlating two languages. 


1.2. What Material Is Included 


A. EXPLICIT COMPARISONS ONLY. No comparisons were collected unless they 
contained que or de. Implicit comparisons of the type John’s ts good but mine is 
better are not recorded. There appear 623 examples of explicit comparisons, of 
which 489 use que and 134 use de. 
B. CoMPARISONS MUST CONTAIN AN EXPRESSION IN THE ‘COMPARATIVE DEGREE’. 
On the whole this criterion is not hard to apply, since regular comparisons 
contain mds or menos and are easy to recognize, and the irregular comparatives 
(mejor, peor, mayor, menor) are only four in number. To these must be added 
the etymologically comparative otro, which like English other is regularly en- 
countered in comparisons identical with those of other comparatives. 
As has happened with English different, certain other expressions have by 
their close similarity in meaning been made similar to comparisons in form 
as well.? The similarity in meaning between ‘I’d rather do this’, ‘I’d sooner do 
this’, and ‘I’d do this first’ is obvious. So it is not surprising that antes, which 
matches with sooner, and primero, which translates first, should be construed 
with que, in the sense of ‘rather’. Four examples of anies, e.g. 
H 18 Casi hubieran preferido morirse antes que llamar al endiablado y hereje 
Foncerrada 

and one of primero 
CM 41 Primero muerto que cansado 

so used were recorded. Antes and primero are not included in the statistics.* 

As with English prefer,‘ preferir may govern que. Sr. Julio Jiménez Rueda was 
heard to say (September 1946), 

Preferta crear con la imaginacién que [copiar de la historia]. 
It may be partially the analogy of antes and después with the comparatives that 


? Keniston, The Syntax of Castilian Prose: The Sixteenth Century (Chicago, 1937), 
records (42.773) examples of al revés, ante, antes, contrario, diferencia, diferente, and primero 
construed with que in the sixteenth century. 

3 Real Academia Espafiola, Gramdtica de la Lengua Espafiola (Madrid, 1931) records 
(§428 7) instances of diferente, distinto, diverso, and primero construed with que. It attempts 
to explain them on the basis of ellipsis—Acaban de comer con costumbres diferentes que 
empezaron being presumably from Acaban de comer con costumbres DIFERENTES de las cos- 
tumbres con QUE empezaron. Analogy, however, is probably a better premise, especially as 
it works both ways—En cuanto al desempleo, el problema de Puerto Rico no es peor al de 
ningtin otro pais (Ecos DE Nusva York, 19 octubre 1947 page 10)—here a true comparative 
is used with a, the preposition which, alternating with de, is normal with diferente. See 
Bolinger, Analogical Correlatives of Than, AMERICAN SPEECH 21.199-202 (1946). 

4 See Bolinger, op.cit. 
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has kept the simplification of antes de que and después de que as antes que and 
después que when followed by a substantive or substantive phrase: 

Llegé antes que yo = Llegé mds pronto que yo. 
This analogy goes even farther, as witness 

R 26 Y me hicieron presentir el horror que se acercaba por momentos y que 

llegaria a mi propio pais antes de lo que yo mismo pensaba, 
and may be worked out as follows: 

Lleg6é antes que yo matches with T’enta mds que yo 

Lleg6 antes de las diez 4 “<  Tenta mds de diez 

Llegé antes deloque yo pensaba “ “< Tenia mds de lo que yo pensaba 
A similar parallel is found in ademds, etymologically a comparative. It may be- 
have like a comparative in ademds que, although as a preposition in ademds de: 

Ademds que yo, estuvieron allf Juan y Marfa (‘besides the fact 

that I was there’) 

Ademds de m{, estuvieron alli Juan y Marfa (‘in addition to me’) 

C. CoMPARISONS MUST BE RECOGNIZED AS SUCH FROM CONTEXT. The formal 
clue of a comparative plus que or de is not sufficient, as witness Tengo mds de 
eso = ‘I have more oF that’ or ‘I have more THAN that’. Contextual clues supply 
the distinction; in the two examples 

GDB 145 No tenia mds sangre que pudiera afluirle al rostro 

P 76 De este encuentro resulté un motivo mas de cdlera para toda la huerta 
the context shows that the comparisons are not explicit. The presence of a 
definite article often marks the phrase as superlative, as in 

ZZ 35/1 La maquinaria mds moderna que se construye en los Estados 

Unidos. 

D. SOME STEREOTYPES EXCLUDED. The fossilized ademds de, a mds de, mds 
allé de and por mds que are not counted. Those with de analogize better with 
compound prepositions (fuera de, dentro de, etc.), and the one with que is an 
offshoot of por mucho que. We must recognize, however, that de even in compari- 
sons is essentially a preposition, and that the resemblance between the de of 
comparisons and the de of mds alld de is a family one—note the kinship of He 
went farther than Boston and He went beyond Boston or between 

RA 39/1 Es cierto que esta cifra esté muy por debajo de la que tienen otros 
paises 
and the same sentence with mucho menos de. Ia fact, we shall find that a simple 
test for most uses of de ‘than’ is that it shall be translatable by the English 
prepositions over and under (He has more than ten = He has over ten). 


2. Que IN EXPRESSIONS OF ‘EXCLUSION’ AND ‘RATHERNESS’ 


Semantically there are three main uses of full comparison in Spanish: (1) in 
expressions of ‘exclusion’ and ‘ratherness’, employing que; (2) in expressions of 
‘degree’, employing que or de; (3) in expressions of ‘quantity’, employing de. 
Despite some overlapping, it is possible to describe formal differences, as well 
as semantic ones, with a fair degree of accuracy. ‘ 

More frequent than in English is the Spanish use of comparison to show not a 
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greater-lesser relationship between alternatives, but a yes-no relationship be- 
tween them. When we say 
M 205 No se ofa mas que el ruido lejano de carros 

we do not compare a ruido which is ‘more’ with a something else which is ‘less’; 
rather, we affirm one particular ruido and deny every other sound. Such expres- 
sions of ‘exclusion’ fall into five general types: (1) negative or question ... mds ... 
que; (2) negative ... menos ... que; (3) otro que; (4) mds bien ... que; and (5) 
simple mds ... que under certain conditions. In order to abbreviate I shall use 
N to stand for a generalized negative (i.e. for no, nada, sin, etc.), M for mds-or- 
menos, and Q for que, though the full words will be retained when it is necessary 
to distinguish. 


2.1. N or question ... mds... Q 


The frequency of this combination is high—115 in the compilation, or 18%.° 
The examples enable us to formulate with assurance the suspicion set forth by 
Cuervo (and confirmed by Hilario Sdéenz’): ‘Se percibe diferencia entre No se 
gastaron mds de cien pesos y No se gastaron mds que cien pesos: lo tltimo me 
parece significar que se gastaron sdélo cien pesos; lo primero, que pudo gastarse 
hasta cien pesos.’ This distinction is modern. Keniston shows® that in the six- 
teenth century N ... M...QandN...M... de were interchangeable in 
the sense of ‘only’. The present compilation contains a few ambiguous examples 
of N ... M ... de (admitting either ‘only’ or ‘not more than’), but none that 
REQUIRE the interpretation ‘only’; some confusion is natural, since one speak- 
ing vaguely about ‘only ten’ and ‘not more than ten’ would be indifferent to the 
distinction. The cleavage in modern Spanish seems to be practically if not en- 
tirely complete. Since probative examples to the contrary are lacking, the few 
ambiguous examples of N ... M ... de are counted as conforming to the dis- 
tinction. 

While it is sometimes difficult to paraphrase the construction by the actual 
word sélo, the meaning is always precisely that of sélo. I quote here a few of the 
more difficult passages—the vast majority show the kinship with sdélo even more 
clearly: 

ZZ 14/1 No vieron mds que una solucién (‘Vieron sélo una solucién’) 

YZ 30/1 Las misteriosas actividades del invisible “Socio” a quien nadie 
mas que Hugo conoce (‘a quien sdlo Hugo conoce’) 

M 22 Los adobes de barro, sin mds que algunas ligerisimas manchas (‘con 
sélo algunas ligerisimas manchas’) 

XY 23/4 No hago mds que cumplir con un deber de humanidad (‘solo 
cumplo con un deber de humanidad’) 


5 Though less used than in Spanish, the construction is no stranger to English, as witness 
It was no more than right that she should come, He undertook no more than to accept 


the challenge. 
6 A. Bello and R. J. Cuervo, GramAtica de la Lengua Castellana nota 126 (Paris, Andrés 


Blot, 1936). 
7 Hilario Séenz, The Spanish Translations of Than, H1spanta 23.327 (1940). 


8 Syn. Cast. Prose 40.72. 
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P, 6 enero 4/2 Pero la diferencia esencial, si existe, parece ser muy poco 
importante, apenas mas que una diferencia verbal (‘parece ser ... sdlo 
una diferencia verbal’) 
YZ 36/1 No hay més que poner unas barras entre un hombre y una mujer, 
para que el uno parezca mAs atractivo al otro (‘sdlo hay que poner’ etc.) 
YZ 40/3 Hay nada mas que ver las estrellas—insistid Cornel—Y también 
la luna cuando se asoma por sobre las colinas (here used for enhancement, 
i.e. ‘the one thing, the only thing you simply must see is’ etc.) 
It is obvious that Cuervo’s criticism is correct, and that mds que here has lost 
the notion of QUANTITY or DEGREE and assumed that of IDENTITY: no mds que = 
‘nothing OTHER than’, hence ‘only’. 

The rule as usually stated, to the effect that while numerals call for the 
correlative de, negatively que may be used, must therefore be changed to take 
into account the difference in meaning that we find in 

YZ 40/4 No habfan transcurrido més de tres semanas (perhaps two weeks 
had passed, or two and a half) 
MA 6 abril, 61 La poblacidén no tiene m4s que quince mil habitantes (it has 
only fifteen thousand, but it does have those fifteen thousand) 
and also the fact that N ... mds ... Q with numerals is but a special case of 
N ... mds ... Q with anything in the sense of ‘only’.® 

But not all examples of N ... mds ... Q signify ‘only’. How are we to dis- 
tinguish those that do from those that do not? 

The compilation furnishes an ostensible answer: that N ... mds ... Q will 
signify ‘only’ if the mds Q is unsplit, e.g. 

M 187 No sacé mas que tres raspaduras 
or if mds ... Q is split by a substantive, e.g. 

M 154 Sin mas luz que la de la puerta 
but not if split by an adjective or adverb, e.g. 

RA 55/1 Nada hay mas emotivo que el triunfo de lo nuevo. 
But while this answer fits all the material of the compilation, it is not accurate, 
and its faultiness reveals how dangerous it can be to rely solely upon written 
sources, without inventing crucial examples to be judged by a native speaker. 
The following invented examples fit the description but do not signify ‘only’: 

El no trabaja més que yo 

Es joven, pero no lo es m&4s que Marfa 

‘Es ma&s animal que hombre.’—‘No, sefior, no es mds animal que hombre.’ 

Actually the syntax of N ... mds ... Q is identical with that of English no 
other than, a compound coordinating conjunction equivalent to ‘but’ (‘sino’). This 
being the case, we may say that the mds must (1) modify a negative word or 
phrase which is parallel’® in construction with the word or phrase introduced 


by que: 


9 After observing soundly that no mds que = ‘sino’, the Academy grammar reverts (§429 e) 
to ‘Si la oracién principal es negativa, puede ponerse que en vez de de’ for numerals—as if 
there were no semantic difference, adding that either més de or més que may be replaced by 
sino. This relapse may be due to the fact that the Academy does not distinguish epochs of 
usage, but tries to give a composite picture of all but medieval Spanish. 

10 A good example to show the significance of the parallel is MA 23 marzo, 81 No tuvo 
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GDB 302 Poniéndole el revélver en el pecho nada m&s que para asustarlo 
(nada, adverb, parallels para asustarlo) 
No van a ninguna parte mas que alli (same) 
YZ 30/1 Las misteriosas actividades del invisible “Socio”, a quien nadie 
mas que Hugo conoce (nadie, substantive, parallels Hugo) 
or (2) modify a substantive which bears this same parallel relationship with the 
element introduced by que: 
M 248 Sin beber més liquido que aguardiente 
M 165 Allf no habia mas pasto que el intelectual (pasto parallels substan- 
tivized el intelectual) 
or (3) modify nothing, but itself be parallel with the element introduced by 
que. In (3), like English other, the mds may adapt itself to paralleling (a) a sub- 
stantive of any kind (including infinitives), (b) an adjective, or (c) an adverb: 
(a) RA 63/1 Oh, virtud, no eres mds que una palabra 
M 300 No habia hecho mds que defenderse 
(b) XY 9/1 No tienen mds que un objetivo: el acrecentamiento de la fuerza 
militar rusa!! 
No es venerable; no es mds que viejo 
OO 135 La culpa era suya, y nada mds que suya” 
(c) XY 41/2 No habia tenido el gusto de conocer a su mama mds que de vista 
RM 354 No servia mds que como una autorizacién 
Dice que no dispone mds que de unos pocos honderos® 
Using the symbols already employed (and for the nonce taking M = mds 
alone), and adding B = preferred alternative (i.e. the one Nor diminished by 





calidad més que en su principio. Here the més is adverbial, signifying (since it has to parallel 
en su principio) ‘at any time other’. If the order were changed to No tuvo més calidad que 
en su principio, més would be an adjective, its parallel with en su principio would be de- 
stroyed, and no més que would not signify ‘only’. Similarly in AME 57/2 Su téctica no ha 
tenido més éxito que la del falangismo espafiol, the gender of la shows the parallel to be with 
téctica rather than with éxito, whence again the no més que does not signify ‘only’. 

Though ordinarily close, the parallelism is extended to the matching of nouns and adjec- 
tives when predicate complements, as in JA 112 Yo no soy nada ni nadie més que para uno 
solo. 

The remarkable flexibility of nada as regards part of speech is illustrated by the examples, 
proposed by one native speaker: Salié del accidente con nada menos que un ojo negro and 
Salié del accidente nada menos que con un ojo negro, both correct. 

In the formulas to follow, the symbol ~ indicates ‘grammatically similar to (parallel 
with)’, while ~ indicates ‘grammatically dissimilar to’. 

11 Whether the parallel is with un ‘one’ or with the noun when un = ‘a’ has to be deter- 
mined contextually. 

12 Construe as ‘nowise other than his’; or, if preferred, take nada as a predicate noun 
paralleling the predicate adjective suya, and modified by mdés—in the latter case, the ex- 
ample belongs under (1). 

13 Marcos A. Morinigo, Sobre los Cabildos Indigenas de las Misiones, REVISTA DE LA 
ACADEMIA DE ENTRE Ri10s 1.31 (Paran4, 1946). Professor Morfnigo tells me that de més que 
would be equally acceptable here; the example would then fall under (a). When, as in this 
amended example, a preposition is repeated on both sides of que (and hence ‘the element 
introduced by que’ contains something not paralleling the single word més itself), the neat- 
est procedure is to cancel out the repeated prepositions for purposes of formulation. See 
below in the treatment of otro que a similar instance of doubling of prepositions. 
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NM), A = unpreferred alternative, and S = substantive other than predicate 
noun,'* we may formulate: 

The entire series as M etc. ~ B, ‘M etc.’ subsuming independent M and M as 
modifier. 

The separate groupings as: (1) (V=A)MQB, (2) NM(A=S)QB, and (3) 
N(M=A)QB. There is another possible order for (2), viz., N(A=S)MQB, 
illustrated by 

No tengo dinero mas que este 
but this inversion does not occur in the compilation.’ In the compilation there 
are ten examples of (1), thirty of (2), and seventy-five of (3). Thirteen of the 
thirty examples of (2) use the negative sin, e.g. 

RM 349 Sin tener mas responsabilidades que el pago de impuestos. 

Where the alternatives are substantives, not only the part of speech but also 

the case may be reproduced in the parallel: 

CM 89 Eso ... a nadie le ha pasado mds que a mi 

M 152 No se veia ... mas que a la pobre Roseta 

ZZ 7/3 No le preocupaba mas que al protagonista. 
As happens with English conjunctions, however, the case may be flexible, de- 
pending in part on unambiguity. Thus in the last example 

It was of no concern fo anyone other than #o the protagonist 
the second to may be omitted without confusion, whereas omitting it in Spanish 
would change the meaning entirely. A similar flexibility in Spanish is evident 
in the following invented examples, both members of each pair having been 
judged as correct: 

No tienen mds guia que yo No tienen mds guia que a mi 

No necesitan mas guia que yo No necesitan mas guia que a mf 
As under rare circumstances the first member of each pair might be ambiguous, 
the second is available to substitute for it. 

Haber, however, governs only the nominative case in disjunctive pronouns, 
despite its government of the objective case with conjunctive pronouns (e.g. 
‘éHay suficientes?’—‘Si, los hay’), as witness 

JA 129 Para mi no hay mds mujer que ¢é en el mundo. 
No hay mds guia que yo is judged as correct, No hay mds guia que a mi as incor- 
rect.16 

The steps by which the normally degree-expressing mds became exclusion- 
expressing are perhaps the following: From Nadie trabaja mds que yo one infers 
‘Others work less than I do’. Since this does not conflict with the narrower im- 


14 This qualification is necessary in order to exclude the type No es més animal que hombre. 

16 Unless one count ZZ 7/3 No le preocupaba més que al protagonista. Since, however, in 
all its other functions the conjunctive pronoun is a verbal affix and takes no modifiers of 
its own (its parent word may have a modifier, of course, as in CM 89 Eso que me pasé con 
una vibora a nadie le ha pasado més que a mi—here we construe més as qualifying nadie and 
get type [1]), it would seem better to regard més here as adverbial, paralleling the phrase 
al protagonista, with le actually repeating B rather than standing for A. 

16 The rule in Academy §429 b, to the effect that B takes the object sign a if A has it, is 
inadequate in the light of these examples. In the sixteenth century (Keniston, Syn. Cast. 
Prose 6.743) the disjunctive pronoun could be accusative. 
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plication ‘Others do not work at all’, the latter can readily come about through 
a shift of attachment on the part of mds, which passes from being a modifier 
strictly of the verb (referring to degrees of work) to becoming a modifier rather 
oi the subject nadie. This shift can be shown by intonation: Nadie trabaja, mds 
que yo, equivalent to Nadie mds que yo trabaja. Unlike the English other, however, 
which is practically unambiguous, a locution such as Nadie trabaja mds que yo 
may still be given the double interpretation. The form N ... M ... Q must 
therefore on occasion depend upon a contextual clue. 

Euphony apparently is not a factor opposing the use of correlative que when 
combined with el (la, etc.) que in the construction N ... mds ... Q. The semantic 
distinction between que and de is respected regardless of euphony: 

JA 181 No posee mas educacién que la que ella misma se ha dado 

XY 38/1 Parecia no hacerle mds impresién que las"? que nos hace gracia. 
There is one N ... mds ... de plus lo que: 

GDB 139 No posefa ni mas ni menos de lo que se necesitaba 
but this means ‘exactly’ (referring to quantity), not ‘only’. The one example with 
a question implying a negative likewise conforms: 

JM 199 éQué tiene que hacer mds que lo que tii le mandes? (implied, ‘He 

has to do only what you command’). 

With a simple relative que, however, euphony seems to be a factor, as witness 
the one example: 

RM 353 Pensaron que la familia no necesitaba mas de que el gobierno se 

ocupara en guiarla.!8 
Here the de que instead of que que seems to mean ‘only’. The same is true of the 
example 

No exigimos mds de que sean graduados de un instituto acreditado 
suggested by a Guatemalan speaker. 

Two idioms appear under N ... mds ... Q in the compilation: 

(1) Mds remedio que, with four examples, three using fener and one quedar, e.g. 

B 147 No tienen mas remedio que aguantarse 
CS 173 No queda mds remedio que estar viéndola caer. 
(2) No haber mds que with three examples, e.g. 
M 105 Su trigo tenia sed. No habia mas que verlo. 
The latter is interesting in that the que serves a dual purpose, that of haber 
que and that of mds que. No examples of no poder mds que were turned up. 


2.2. N ... menos ... Q 


Just as no mds que is ‘no other than’ in a minimizing sense, combining, in an 
example like No es mds que Juan, the ideas of ‘It is precisely John’ and ‘John is 
nothing much’, so no menos que is ‘no other than’ in a maximizing sense, com- 
bining, in an example like 

XY 56/2 Siguiendo en orden al bat nada menos que Nernon, el debutante, 
the ideas of ‘It was precisely Nernon who came to bat’ and ‘Nernon is impor- 
tant’. Here again we are dealing with ‘exclusion’, not with ‘degree’, since the 


17 Error for la. 
18 This example is not counted in the figures for no més que. 
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literal implication of the example, that someone ‘more’ than Nernon might be 
involved, is absurd. The English analog is most familiar in the form 

Who came to bat? Why, Nernon, no less.!® 
Aside from the emotional connotations noted, no mas que and no menos que are 
synonyms, and may be combined, as in 

CM 35 Ni mas ni menos que el cadaver, fresco atin, de una mujer. 

Though theoretically identical in syntax with N ... mds ... Q, N ... menos 
... Q is more limited in application. No examples of preadjunct menos—type 
(2) of N ... mds ... Q—appear in the compilation. The negative in six of the 
total of ten examples is nada, e.g. 

MA 6 abril, 8 Han disminuido nada menos que en un setenta y cinco por 
ciento. 
There is one nz (see the next-to-last example quoted), and no appears four times, 
three times in the idiom no poder menos. The counterbalanced (A and B) ele- 
ments are adverb phrases (four examples), e.g. 
R 29 Se trataba nada menos que de 232 peldajfios, 
adjective phrases (one example), 
XY 52/1 También fué descubierto in fraganti Luis Venegas Torres, con- 
tralor nada menos que de la Secretaria de Economfa, 
substantives (two examples, already quoted), substantive phrases (three, in the 
idiom no poder menos), and one substantive clause: 
ZZ 18/2 Para tan lucida reunién de figuras mdximas, no era de esperarse 
menos que, en la parte del animador, del coordinador en la continuidad del 
programa, apareciese otro valor vertical en su género: el simpatiqufsimo 
locutor Alvaro Gdlvez y Fuentes, tan conocido, querido y admirado. 
The que in this example does double duty: it is a correlative for the comparison, 
and a conjunction for the clause.?° 

No poder menos reveals a discrepancy with the Keniston Syntax List. The 

correlative in all three instances is que: 
XY 6/1 Tan satisfactorio informe no ha podido menos que satisfacer a los 
dirigentes de la Nacional Financiera. 
XY 26/1 Y al hojear esta nueva obra, ... no puedo menos que evocar las 
vicisitudes del autor 
MA 6 abril, 42 Uno no puede menos que admirarse. 
There are no examples of no poder menos de, although this is the only form in 
which the idiom appears in the Syntax List.2! The difference appears to be 


19 And in certain stereotypes: I had no more than come when—, I had no sooner come 
than—, He did it no less than twenty times, No fewer than twenty people showed up. 

20See Keniston Syn. Cast. Prose 26.345 for que in double function in the six- 
teenth century. 

*1 The wording in Keniston, Spanish Syntax List §26.5 (New York, Holt, 1937) is ‘When 
the main clause is negative it may deny any alternative ‘‘exclusion” beyond that indicated 
in the second element and the correlative for “‘than’’ will be de. Of this construction, com- 
mon down to the Golden Age, only one example remains: in the idiom no poder menos de.’ 
The phraseology should be amended (or a section added on no més que, otro que, etc.) 80 as 
to show that nowadays ‘denying any alternative beyond that indicated in the second ele- 
ment’ is a function of que. 
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regional: the three Castilians whom I consulted preferred menos de, and all the 
Latin Americans preferred menos que; neither group discerned any difference in 
meaning. 
Negative examples of menos which do not satisfy the syntactic conditions 
set down for N ... mds ... Q in the preceding section, will not refer to ‘exclu- 
sion’. Examples: 
YZ 13/3 Y no es menos verdad que durante ese tiempo 
JA 112 El es el Gnico para quien la Neal no es menos que los gatos y los 
perros.” 

Quantitative expressions, using menos de, are also outside: 
C 353 No tiene menos de 300 pies de anchura y no menos de 3.000 pies de 
longitud. 
There is a type, however, which does belong here and which, if bona fide 
examples of it can be found, will require modifying the formulas somewhat. It 
is exemplified by the English 
He undertook no less difficult a task than to capture the robber single- 
handed. 

(i.e. ‘he pip undertake that particular task’ and ‘the task was important on the 

side of difficulty’). No examples appear in the compilation, but the corresponding 
Emprendié tarea no menos dificil que la de capturar al ladrén él solo 

seems to be quite possible.” 


23..N ... Me... @ 
The eighteen examples of otro ... Q in the compilation are all negative, which 


fact makes this phrase identical with N ... mds ... Q in both construction and 


#2 Menos subjective complement does not parallel los gatos y los perros subject of elliptical 
clause. 

%3 The position of the negative is decisive in English. Note that we cannot substitute 
not for no, so as to get He did not underiake less difficult a task than to capture, etc., and come 
out with the same implication at all; similarly with this particular construction in Spanish, 
where no must be applied directly to menos, the type No emprendié tarea menos dificil que 
la de, etc. having a different meaning. So we modify formula NM(A = S)QB in two ways: 
first, by letting M stand for menos plus an adjective; second, by admitting the 
order (A = S)NMQB. It does not follow that elsewhere the position of no in Spanish is 
important. Thus No lo dijo menos que (or de) 30 veces and Lo dijo no menos que (or de) 30 
veces are all acceptable and the shift of no is unimportant. 

Probably the corresponding He went no less rapidly than ninety miles per hour is accept- 
able in direct translation. Here we can repeat the formula N(M = A)QB, with the proviso 
that M is menos plus an adverb and that nothing intervenes between N and M. 

I have been unable to get positive evidence for a Spanish equivalent of the English use 
of more in this same type of construction, i.e. in which more is expanded to more plus an 
adjective or an adverb, as in We received no more satisfactory a clue than the knowledge that 
the culprit was somewhere about, implying that ‘we pip get that particular clue or knowl- 
edge’ and that ‘it was unimportant on the side of satisfactoriness’. The same native speaker 
who accepted Emprendié tarea no menos dificil with the implication that I have assumed, 
rejected Recibimos indicio no més satisfactorio. The Castilian speaker, for many years resi- 
dent in this country, felt that The pilot climbed out of his cockpit with nothing worse than a 
black eye (SaruRDAy Eventna Post 7 Sept. 1946 page 20) would be intelligible, though 
unusual, in direct translation. One Costa Rican speaker, newer to these shores, felt, how- 
ever, that the literal phrasing would be untranslatable. 
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meaning. While the affirmative use appears to be possible, it is distinctly un- 
usual. One affirmative example of otro with de appears, 

H 143 Se encuentra muy distinta, muy otra de la que era unas semanas antes, 
but this is an assimilation of otro to distinto exactly similar to that of English 
another from (She is quite another from the one she was), and probably should not 
be counted among the comparatives. 

The parallel of N ... otro... Q with N ... mds... Q is perfect as far as 
it goes, but N ... otro... Q appears with ofro only as an adjective, while 
N ... mds ... Q, like English N ... other ... than, may use mds not only as 
an adjective but also as an adverb: 

We do not work other than at night No trabajamos mds que de noche, 
or as a substantive: 

I have no other than this No tengo mas que esto 
Again, despite the compilation, otro as a noun is doubtless possible, given the 
readiness with which indefinites shift between these two parts of speech.” 

In one example the otro, though an adjective itself, occurs within an adverbial 
phrase: 

MA 23 marzo, 70 No se hablé de otra cosa que de la magnificencia de los 

nuevos estudios. 

But this is due to the fondness of Spanish for parallelism where prepositional 
phrases are concerned, and does not affect the logic of the construction, as witness 
the precisely similar example in which the parallelism is missing: 

CS 77 No conciben una persona con otra hambre que la que ellos tienen 

(not que con la que).”® 

In sixteen of the eighteen examples, otro is adjunct; e.g. 

MA 6 abril, 13 Sin otro derecho que el del mas fuerte 

R 195 No habia otra claridad que la de la luna. 

The two non-adjunct examples are: 

YZ 5/1 El laudo ... cuya finalidad no era otra que fraternizar y unir ... 

ha sido violado 

XY 13/1 Su papel ... no era otro que el de conservar intacto el Imperio 

Britanico. 

The number of instances of otra cosa que (four), ‘anything but’, indicates a 
high frequency for this expression among uses of N ... otro... Q: 

M 46 No les quedaba otra cosa que los fardos. 

There is no evidence for de + article + Q (except the one instance of de la que 
above which was excluded from the comparatives), i.e. of replacement of que 
by de when followed by a clause. Two instances of Q + article + Q occur, one 
already quoted, the other 


*4 It was used in the sixteenth century—see Keniston Syn. Cast. Prose 5.647. The in- 
vented examples No me gusta vivir aqut; yo esperaba otra cosa que estar siempre dentro de 
casa cuidando de la familia and éEs ésta?—No, es otra que ésta were accepted by one speaker 
but rejected by another. 

26 The invented examples No llegaron otros que éstos, éHabia otros que éstos? and No he 
visto a otro que a Juan were accepted by one speaker but rejected by another. 

26 See footnote 13. 
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R 158 No disponfan de otras informaciones que las que el enemigo les 
lanzaba. 
Use of a simple que would obviously be ambiguous and hence unacceptable, as 
in the invented 
La casa es otra que yo esperaba. 


2.4. Mds bien ... Q 


Only eight examples of this most specific equivalent of ‘rather’ appear in 
the compilation, which gives it a lower frequency than simple mds ... Q (to 
be treated in the next section) and only a slightly higher frequency than that 
of antes ... Q. 

In mds bien ... Q as in the negative phrases of ‘exclusion’ already treated, 
the que coordinates two grammatically similar elements, which we may desig- 
nate A (preferred) and B (unpreferred). Since mds combines with bien rather 
than with A or B, it is most convenient to use A ~ B as the over-all formula. 
A and B may be nouns, 

C 419 El interés mas bien resulta un cargo indirecto que un cargo directo 
sobre la obra 
(the displacement of mds bien is frequent, as in this last example where it is 
shifted in front of the verb); verbs, 
CS 65 Parecia que mas bien vefa que ofa las palabras; 
adverb phrases, 
R 359 Desarreglos sociales como de una crisis, més bien que como de uno 
de los lentos ... ; 
or adjective phrases, 
P 14 enero 4/3 Fué mas bien la consecuencia de nuestra buena suerte que 
del cuidado que pusimos en conservarlo. 
There would be other possibilities as well, e.g. 
Yo he de llamarte a ti mas bien que tt a mf, 
where subject and complement are both matched. 

As mds bien is in other ways equivalent to mejor, one might wonder whether 

mejor ever alternates with it. The following example resembles those of mds bien: 
OO 99 éQuién mejor que el marido de su hija era el llamado a suceder al 
sefior Higinio cuando éste faltase? 

In this one detects, however, not the mere ‘exclusion’ implication of mds bien, 

but a suggestion of ‘degree’—i.e. not ‘A instead of B’ but ‘B perhaps, though A 

more’. 

No examples of de + article + Q or of Q + article + Q appear. But note the 
example already cited, Mds bien veta que ota las palabras, for an instance of a 
finite verb introduced by simple que for ‘than’. 

There are no negative examples of mds bien in the compilation. 


2.5. Mds ... Q 


Of the four exclusion-expressing uses of comparison, més ... Q is most am- 
biguous. We have little difficulty in deciding, when we hear I’d rather go than 
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stay or I’d sooner go than stay, that the speaker does NoT want to stay. Mds bien 
and antes, like English rather and sooner, have virtually become synonyms of 
not. Mds ... Q is, in fact (and this was probably true also of mds bien que and 
antes que in their beginnings), sometimes a euphemism for not. Instead of an- 
swering a question like Mary ts your favorite, isn’t she? by the blunt Not Mary, 
Jane, we spare another’s feelings by saying Well, Jane more than Mary. 

But one can never say that a given example must signify ‘exclusion’ (i.e. be 
a synonym of not) rather than ‘degree’. One can only affirm that in certain 
positions mds ... Q probably refers to exclusion, while in others it probably 
refers to degree. Fortunately these positions are fairly definite. 

In the compilation, eight types of mds ... Q conceivably with the syntax 
of mds bien ... Q (which is the criterion for inclusion here”’) appear. These may 
be classified by taking the example 

Su extravagancia m4s se manifiesta en la impropiedad que en la novedad 
de las voces” 
and arranging it in the following ways: 
(1) Mas se manifiesta en la impropiedad que en la novedad 
(2) Se manifiesta mds en la impropiedad que en la novedad 
(3) Se manifiesta en la impropiedad mas que en la novedad 
(4) Mas que en la novedad, se manifiesta en la impropiedad 
(5) Se manifiesta, m4s que en la novedad, en la impropiedad 
(6) En la impropiedad, mds que en la novedad, se manifiesta 


23 This means that the més must be (1) a sentence adverb, not an adjective nor a noun, 
(and hence cannot itself be one of the alternatives, so that M etc. ~ B becomes A ~ B 
here); and that the alternatives must be (2) explicit and (3) parallel. (1) The type P 6 
enero, 4/8 Sdlo la Argentina ha suministrado ... més carne que la prometida is excluded be- 
cause més is adjective, while XY 21/2 Confluyen dos influencias herediiarias: la de los Reyes, 
mds artistas que hombres de accién evidences més as an adverb accompanying a predicate 
noun (be understood) rather than an object or subject noun—and is accordingly included. 
Similarly the type XY 11/1 Tenian més de lamparas de petrédleo que de espiritual resplandor 
is excluded because més is substantive. Of the latter type, one ambiguous example appears, 
GDB 183 De eso debe de saber mds que yo, usted que es abogado, where mds may be considered 
to modify saber de eso or to be a substantive and itself modified by de eso; it is not counted 
among the examples of més ‘rather’. The adverb versus non-adverb status of més may be 
demonstrated by comparing He has more money than I with He, more than I, has money. 
And the sentence-adverb versus non-sentence-adverb is illustrated by YZ 52/1 Hay chicas 
atractivas que no son hermosas, y éstas generalmente llaman més la atencién de los hombres 
que las que son bellas y no expresivas, where the position of mds makes it impossible for 
mds to be a sentence adverb—a condition which would be reversed if més que las que son 
bellas immediately followed éstas. (2) The type JM 215 éMe querrds més que tu hermana? is 
excluded because the first alternative, i, is unexpressed. (3) The type A los Estados Unidos 
... les corresponde avanzar en estas ideas mds que las demés naciones is excluded because the 
alternatives are not parallel; had the second alternative been a las demés naciones the ex- 
ample would have been included. Probably the type BRL 85 Yo te amo més atin que tu me 
amas, in which A and B are independent clauses, should also be excluded; but this will 
have to await evidence on whether mds bien is possible in such a construction. English 
avoids a rather coordinating independent clauses; instead, it subordinates one of them: 
Rather than your CALLING ME, I’ll call you. 

28 Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, vol. 35, s.v. Modernismo, page 1231. 
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(7) En la impropiedad se manifiesta, mds que en la novedad 
(8) Mas que en la novedad, en la impropiedad se manifiesta. . 
If we set V = governing verb, A = preferred alternative, and B = unpreferred 
alternative,?® keeping the other symbols as they were before (M = mds and 
Q = que), and disregarding interpolated words, the eight types may be identified 
as follows: 
TYPE Times Oc- EXAMPLES 
CURRED IN 
ComPILATION®® 
MVAQB 4 CM 112 Mas parece un desgraciado que un 
hombre malo 
VMAQB 20 AME 94/1 Su humorismo es més de situacién 
que de idea 
VAMQB H 23 Pero sus amores eran de un suave plato- 
nismo imaginario, més que una iniciacién de la 
llamada de la vida 
XY 27/1 ¢Amas a tu padre, a tu madre, a tu 
esposo, a tu hijo mds que a mf? 
(4) MQBVA R 200 Mas que castigo, aquel hombre mercefa 
un premio 
(5) VMQBA 6 R 195 Hablaban mas que con palabras con 
suspiros 
(6) AMQBV 2 OO 115 Al adivinar, mds que ver,*' al marido 
ignorante, ... tuvo temor 


(7) AVMQB 13 GDB 78 Contigo contaba, mas que con ningtin 
otro 


* In cases of apposition, such as XY 28/3 No obstante el alarde de fuerza, mds aparente 
que real, ... su infiuencia ... empezé ... a debilitarse, the V is considered to be an elliptical ser 
(supplying, in the example just quoted, the words que era), and is counted as an initial V 
in the table. Seven instances of apposition occur, four as VMAQB and three as VAMQB. 

The verb does not have to be finite—e.g. GDB 266 Santos se senté RENDIDO, mds que de 
cansancio, de desaliento. In place of a verb (and counted as V in the formula), there may be 
an adjective in absolute construction, as in the sole example OO 81 Los chicos, aTENTOS, 
mas que a la procesién, a desprender de los cirios la cera chorreada. Though no examples of 
the type appeared, a construction is possible in which V = A, B—as, adapting one més 
bien example already quoted, Més que veia, ota las palabras. 

Since mds que is now affirmative, A and B, as ‘preferred alternative’ versus ‘unpreferred 
alternative’, are reversed from what they were in N ... M ... Q. I deemed it best to preserve 
the syntactic values of A and B rather than their semantic values. 

30 These figures include all the examples fitting the definition of més que as sentence 
adverb—44 which context allows to be considered as sentence adverb, and 22 which context 
marks as not sentence adverb and which are accordingly included in the statistics of M 
etc. » B. 

31 This example shows faulty parallelism, the ver standing for al ver. Other instances of 
faulty parallelism are AME 16/1 Més que el fin de la guerra [instead of Més que fin a la guerra 
or just Més que a la guerra], deseamos poner fin al inicio de todas las guerras, and M 188 Mas 
parecia de desierto africano que lecho de un rto (predicate adjectives matched with predicate 
nouns are a common occurrence). 
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(8) MQBAV RM 381 Mas atin que la familia campesina de 
Alemania, la familia teuto-brasilefia con- 
tintia. ... 

Of the eight types, two, the fourth (VQBVA) and the fifth (VMQBA), lend 
themselves most readily to interpretation as sentence adverbs and accordingly 
would suggest ‘mds bien’ more than ‘degree’ to the average native speaker of 
Spanish.” The eighth type (MQBAV) perhaps would also, if an example could 
be found in which the mds is unmodified (mds ain is forced to refer to degree, as 
aun itself refers to degree). In these three types, M is separated from A by QB, 
or, to put it verbally, the thing or quality that couLD by its proximity to some 
one element be a non-sentence adverb and therefore show degrees of that ele- 
ment is prevented from doing so by having the potentially degree-expressing 
mds too far removed from it. Furthermore, the MQ stands intact at or near the 
beginning of the sentence, in emphatic position, which endows mds que with un- 
usual significance, giving it a force approaching that of ‘not’. 

Three other types, the second (VMAQB), the third (VAMQB), and the 
seventh (AVMQB), cannot as a rule be construed as synonymous with mds 
bien. We note that in these, M is tied directly to V and A, i.e. that mds is in a 
position to show the degrees of some more limited element of the sentence. So 
examples like 

Es un problema que afecta mas a China que a Japén® 
CM 62 Labrado por los cascos mds que por las picotadas y las palas 
JM 102 Es una enfermedad que me desagrada mds que otras 

clearly refer to degree and not to ratherness. 

The two remaining types, the first (MV AQB) and the sixth (AMQBV), are— 
as far as can be determined from so few examples—the most ambiguous. If 
the deductions that were made above from the position of the constituents are 
accurate, ambiguity is to be expected, since in MVAQB the M is in emphatic 
position, but this is vitiated by its standing next to VA; and in AMQBV the 
MQ is intact and in prominent position, but this is vitiated by M’s standing 
next to A. So it is difficult to judge 

BRL 72 Mas parece jifero de la puerta de la Carne que maestro de solfa 
ZZ 13/1 Y estos empresarios némadas ... fueron los que—mas que ningtin 
agente comercial—llevaron ‘las fotografias animadas’ a todos los paises. 

Since, however, mds que should probably not be taken as ‘rather’ except under 

the most favorable conditions, it is best to put these types down as expressing 

degree. 

In the nature of the case, MQ must precede B. We may then summarize those 
types in which conditions are most favorable to ratherness as the ones in which 


32 Three were consulted on this point. The first, who was asked, ‘Assuming that there is 
a difference in meaning between Témanle a él més que a la peste and Méds que a la peste, 
temanle a él, how would you identify the difference?’ replied, ‘In the second, més is equiva- 
lent to més bien’; mds bien was not suggested to him. The two others, who did not think of 
mds bien until I asked ‘Which of the two inclines more to més bien?’ did, however, identify 
the second example as the one. 

%3 El] Conflicto Chino-Japonés, Ojeada General, page 11 (Tokio, Nippon Gaiji Kyokai, 
25 noviembre 1937). 
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B precedes A. This automatically implies that MQ will be in emphatic or at 
least in prominent position, and that MQ will be intact, since the only type in 
which it could be divided, MVQBA, is logically impossible. 

There may inure one other condition favorable to ‘rather’—pause (comma) 
before MQ, which of course throws MQ to the beginning of a breath group 
(emphatic position) and also separates M from A and V. The best example is 
the one already cited, 

Contigo contaba, mas que con ningtin otro. 

Entirely aside from order, there are numerous contextual conditions that may 
force the interpretation of ‘degree’. We have already seen one instance of atin 
modifying mds. Since ratherness depends on contrasting A and B, an example like 

B 102 La quiere mds que a su vida 
in which one finds an unemphatic pronoun, incapable of being contrastive, the 
interpretation has to be ‘degree’. 

A favorite stylistic device with the type VMAQB is that in which A and B 
are mutually exclusive adjectives. Three examples appear; e.g. 

OO 28 Era mas gordo que flaco 
JA 133 Quedése la Nela ... m4s muerta que viva. 


3. Que AND De IN EXPRESSIONS OF ‘DEGREE’ 


The most convenient subdivision of expressions of ‘degree’ and one which in 
the main also squares with the most significant semantic differences, is a two-way 
division based upon the syntax of the word mds itself. In Class I, mds or a sub- 
stantive (rarely an adverb) modified by mds is grammatically similar to the 


element introduced by que. Letting A be the ‘weighted’ element of the comparison 
(i.e. the one associated with M = mds or menos) and B the other element, the 
relationship may be expressed by the types (1) (MV = A) ~ B, (2)MA ~ B, and 
(3) AM ~ B. This is, as we have seen, the situation obtaining in N ... M...Q 
and otro ... Q. Example: 

P 14 enero, 10/2 Y entonces va a ser tarde ... mas que tarde 
—here mds and tarde are both predicate adjectives. 

In Class II, mds is not A itself, nor does it exclusively modify A, whence M 
or M plus whatever element it modifies is dissimilar to B. Most typical are exam- 
ples on the order of 

JM 185 Sois mas ciego que yo, 
where mds ciego ~ yo. Sometimes the clues for determining ‘similarity’ are 
tenuous, e.g. in 

JA 32 Somos menos que las mulas, 
where the presence of Jas tells us that mulas is a subject and not a predicate 
noun, and therefore not similar to menos; Somos menos que mulas would be the 
opposite case. 


3.1. Class I, M etc. ~ B 


Type (1), (M = A) ~B. 
Here the frontier between que and de is longest. Since the native speaker of 
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Spanish will often hesitate, if questioned, between using Tengo mds de esa cantidad 
de dinero and Tengo mds que esa cantidad de dinero, it is best to consider gue and 
de together. The confusion does not come, however, except when mds stands, or 
appears to stand, for an adjective or a noun. Let us consider the other cases first. 

Knowing that N ... mds ... Q signifies ‘sdlo’, one naturally wonders whether 
mds que may be used in the sense of ‘no sdlo’, ‘not just’. The ten instances of 
(M = A) ~ B employing que in the compilation all show mds used with just 
such force. Its special significance may be appreciated by comparing Class II 
He does it more than before (may be any degree—a tenth more or a hundred times 
more) with Class I He does it more than well (‘not just well’—perhaps perfectly) 
There is one example each in which mds so used parallels an adverb and a verb: 

H 158 Ya conocia més que medianamente el espajfiol 
MA 6 abril, 15 Esto, m4s que compensa la moderada tarifa. 

Comparing now the instances of gue and de where mds parallels adjectives and 
nouns, we examine first the instances of adjectives, of which there are five with 
que, e.g.: 

RA 37/4 Hacian mds que imposible el paso 

YZ 15/1 Comprende para ella mds que suficientes problemas 

H 172 La casa era pequefia, de un solo piso. Para ellas—pensaba Isabel— 

mds que de sobra. 
In these, we observe the same ‘not just’ implication already pointed out. Con- 
trast it with that of the examples with de (three), e.g.: 

YZ 7/1 Siendo mds de cien los concursantes 

CM 18 Conté los nifios, que resultaron mds de cien. 

With nouns, the situation is more difficult. The three examples with que in 

the compilation are all predicate nouns, e.g.: 
MA 6 abril, 17 Raleigh es mas que un cigarro 
M 79 Los vecinos devoraban su rabia en silencio. i Ladrén, mas que ladrén! 
Add the example of one Castilian speaker, this one with object noun; the in- 
formant avers that de is impossible: 
Da a entender que los dem4s sufrieron m4s que rasguifios. 
The implication of ‘not just’ is plain, as it is also in the invented example 
Perdié mas que su territorio, 
which matches 
XY 38/2 Hicieron ... que México perdiera mas de la mitad de su terri- 
torio. 
There is, necessarily, a quantitative expression somewhere about when de is 
admitted in the type (MV = A) ~ B. But would it not also be possible to say 
que México perdiera mas que la mitad de su territorio? 

Que 1s possible, with the same meaning as that of perdié mds que su territorio, 
i.e. we refer to a loss of prestige, warships, petroleum rights, or what-not, rather 
than to more territory versus less territory. Where we find que, then, mds is a 
noun in its own right, naming something new to the context;* with de, mds is 
more conveniently regarded as an adjective (or a cognate object, as in 


34 In Necesito més que sdélo a ese hombre we mean ‘mds cosas’—things is new to man. In 
Necesito a més que sélo a ese hombre we mean ‘més hombres’—men ‘other than’, or new to, 
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CM 15 Se acostumbré a beber mds [bebida] de lo debido) 
combining with some noun (or verb) in the immediate context and matching a 
quantitative word, usually a numerical adjective.* We are obliged to say 
‘usually numerical’ because of contrary examples like 

H 69 Andrés Bustamente era de mas de mediana estatura,?™* 
and we are obliged to say ‘usually an adjective’ because of the frequency with 
which quantitative substantives, with or without de following, may substitute 
for numerical adjectives: e.g. 

Tengo mas de esa cifra 
matches 

Tengo mas de diez, 
and 

Tengo mas de esa cantidad de dinero 
matches 

Tengo mas de diez ddlares. 
We now see that if in the example Tengo mds de esa cantidad de dinero we were 
to substitute que for the first de, the meaning would become ‘I have jewels, lands, 
slaves’, or what-not, in addition to that amount of money. 

The conclusion is thus reached that mds de, in the type (MV = A) ~ B, shows 
mds as a quantitative adjective. In Perdié mds de diez délares we are saying 
mds de diez; in Perdié mds que diez délares we are saying mds que délares.** 

The substitution of quantitative nouns for adjectives of quantity produces 





this one. But in P 12 enero, 4/7 Operaron a més de 500 prisioneros, més INCLUDEs the 500° 
and is accordingly not new to it. In Haciendo esto, recibiremos més de la debida atencién de 
los demds, the meaning is ‘mds atencién de la debida’, whence mds is not new to debida 
atencién, but includes it; if gue were employed, the implication would be something like 
‘mds que la debida atencién, protestas’. 

85 Més is considered an adjective when it qualifies a noun used adverbially, as in H 28 
Duré més [afios] de quince afios or AME 11/1 No varié més [libras] de cinco libras. 

se Que, referring to something ‘other than’ as well as ‘more than’, is the stronger con- 

nective, and lends itself to hyperbole. This appears to be the explanation of Tenemos mds 
que suficientes razones para rechazarlo and Las tenemos més que suficientes, a type (not found 
in the compilation) where de is unacceptable, despite the close similarity to més de mediana 
estatura. I assume that mds que suficientes is a stereotyped exaggeration: ‘We have more 
(quantity) reasons AND THEN SOME(thing else)’. The same would be true of Tengo més que 
poco. 
An alternative analysis of mds que suficientes would be ‘reasons that are, in addition to 
being sufficient, also cogent and persuasive’—alluding to the descriptive rather than to 
the quantitative aspect of suficiente, i.e. saying that the reasons are something other than 
sufficient as well as sufficient. Probably que suggests both més que razones and més que 
suficientes, thereby gaining in force. 

De is, of course, normal in the less ambiguous Tengo més de las razones suficientes para 
rechazarlo. 

36 Fortunately the teacher does not have to depend on this necessarily roundabout 
description in order to explain més de versus més que in the type (M = A) ~ B with B other 
than article plus que (the great majority, since with article plus gue comprises only ten per 
cent of the instances of de used in comparison), since the English prepositions over and 
under are practically fool-proof for més de and menos de: ‘He lost over ten dollars, under 
half that amount, etc.’. It will not, however, work for time, e.g. B 86 Deben de ser més de 
las seis. 
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another collision between que and de, by reason of the fact that the types dis- 
cussed in this section, in which M alone or plus its modified words parallels B, 
overlap those in which the parallel is missing: M etc. ~ B is confused with M 
etc. ~ B. This may be seen in the example 
XY 25/4 Pesa ... 20 gramos menos que el peso oficial.” 
Now obviously peso is a quantitative noun, and would admit of de, just as we 
might say Pesa 20 gramos menos de 30 kilos. Why, then, the que? It is because 
we can interpret the example with que to mean ‘It weighs 20 grams less than 
the official weight wWEIGHS’—ypeso is a subject noun, and so is dissimilar to MV; all 
such constructions demand que. Unlike the frontier already discussed, where que 
and de are used in comparable constructions but with a difference in meaning, 
here que and de may be used with no significant difference in meaning. The dif- 
ference is grammatical, not semantic. 
The substantive that replaces the adjective of quantity may be a pronoun, as 
in 
JM 31 Gastan ... mas de lo que tienen 
M 6 abril, 46 65 millones mas de los que ahora pueblan sus estepas y ciu- 
dades* 
CM 15 Se acostumbré a beber mds de lo debido. 
Here, instead of a noun of pure quantity (cantidad, cifra, etc.), a substantive 
referring to a thing is used as an indicator of the thing’s quantity—los is not 
important to the comparison as ‘people’, but as ‘number of people’; lo is not 
important as the nature of the thing possessed or drunk, but as the amount of 
it. This extension is also met with in Type 2, e.g. 
RA 25/1 De alli la necesidad de atribuir a un magistrado mds autoridad 
de la que posee un principe constitucional. 
Deserving of attention both for the translation problem that it poses and, 
within Spanish, for its frequency (15), is the use of mds de un, una where English 
would have ‘more than ONE’, as opposed to mds que un, una for ‘more than a’. 
Mds de una appears seven times with vez, e.g. 
M 244 Todo esto sin contar que Teresa, mas de una vez, se encerraba en su 
estudio, 

and twice with its synonym ocastén. Other examples: 
CM 110 La vida vale mds de una carta en la baraja 


37 In order to get this example into the M etc. ~ B mold we may interpret in either of 
two ways: (1) as (M = A) ~ B by construing 20 gramos as adverbial—‘It weighs less sy 
20 Grams’; or (2) as AM ~ B by taking menos to be an adjective modifying gramos. The 
que-de question remains the same in either case. Some examples will not admit of construing 
the specifying expression that precedes as anything but adverbial. All three examples of 
such expressions given by Ramsey ($546) are of this nature, e.g. Zl es tres aos mayor que yo. 

38 Type AM ~ B, but included here because the situation is the same. 

39 The substantive lo here is not to be confused with the adverbial lo to be treated later. 

Lo que is frequent as a pronoun signifying ‘the amount that’ or ‘the number that’. One 
occasionally has the choice of using either this general quantitative pronoun or a more 
specific pronoun referring to a definite antecedent and taken in the sense of the quantity- 
of-that-thing, e.g. Hay més alumnos en el curso de los que [or de lo que] habiamos previsto. 
The meaning of the context limits this choice; thus in Compra més libros de los que puede 
leer, lo que would probably not do, since leer demands a reference to something readable, 
not just to some quantity. 
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XY 36/2 Kane enderezé a mas de un borracho. 
Had the first of these two examples signified ‘more than a card’, we should have 
found que. This stylistic use of more than one, one being emphatic and contrastive, 
would be encountered practically always when the word following un, una is 
not itself quantitative. When that word is itself quantitative, then the un, una 
is usually equivalent to a or to an unemphatic one, as in 

M 51 El viejo estuvo mas de una hora en la taberna. 
This would not, of course, rule out an emphatic one under whatever circum- 
stances, when the speaker reveals it through intonation. 


Type (2), MA ~ B. 
Here again we find both de and que, with the distinction of meaning already 
noted: 
C 359 Tenemos muchos més automdéviles de los que existen en Europa 
JA 37 Son heroismos de mas precio que el bodrio sobrante de una mala 
comida. 
In the latter example, we assume that the meaning is ‘of another, more exalted 
price’, the mds analogizing here with ‘other’ just as it did in N ... mds ... Q, 
e.g. 
M 248 Sin beber mas liquido que aguardiente. 

At this point, however, two threads of the que-versus-de controversy converge 
in such a way as to make the choice doubtful. 

First, the presence of-a noun BEFORE the equivalent for ‘than’ may make de 
ambiguous, since the de phrase might appear to modify the noun; this encourages 
(but does not force, as witness the second-to-last example quoted) the choice 
of que. So we get 

P 6 enero, 4/8 Sdélo la Argentina ha suministrado a Gran Bretafia mds 

carne que la prometida por los dos dominios juntos, 
where the meaning can hardly be other than purely quantitative.*° Even worse 
would be the potential confusion if de were substituted in 

AME 61/2 Mas maestros que soldados—y Costa Rica se ufana de ello, 
where que introduces a NEW noun.” 

Second, there is again a confusion of the types M etc. ~ B and M etc. ~ B, 


40 The one Mexican speaker to whom this was referred said that de would be preferable 
if carne were omitted. 

A similar problem is posed by the invented example This week we’ve bought more sugar 
than the 10,000 tons that were delivered last week. One Costa Rican objected to the position of 
sugar in the word-for-word translation, saying that it should be phrased més de las 10,000 
toneladas de azticar. The Spaniard accepted both positions as correct. Both informants 
demanded de. 

41 It is difficult to find examples other than numerical in which both A and B are pictured 
as quantifiable and measurable on the same scale, such as would be, e.g. red and pink con- 
sidered as two degrees of the same color. Thus Jt is redder than merely pink seems to be 
impossible in Spanish (Jt is redder than pink is not a test of this type, since it expands as 
‘It is redder than pink is red’, giving M etc. ~ B). With some adverbs, however, though none 
appear in the compilation, the conditions are satisfied: Viaja més rdpidamente que a dos 
millas por hora. Here we find que, perhaps because of the ambiguity of the double preposi- 
tion de a, or perhaps because the analogy is with ‘Viaja mas répidamente que a dos millas 
por hora [es r4pidamente]’. 
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coming by way of an assimilation of mds to mayor and of menos to menor. Less 
is so close semantically to smaller, and more so close to larger, that the confusion 
is understandable—the more so as Spanish adds a morphological similarity in 
menos and menor. So in the same work we have the following examples: 

C 351 La pista en la “faja de vuelo” ... no debiera de ser menor de 150 

pies de ancho 

C 351 La pista de una “faja de vuelo” no debe de ser menor de 150 pies de 

ancho 

C 408 Para el sistema en conjunto, Qs debe de ser igual o mayor que uno 

C 408 No es absolutamente necesario que Qs sea igual 0 mayor que uno. 
From other sources: 

AME 51/2 Lo dicho plantea el problema de la postguerra por un término 

no menor de tres afios 

El ntimero es mayor de treinta.” 
No instance appears in the compilation in which menor or mayor is employed 
with de followed by anything other than a numeral. Elsewhere it is always que, 
e.g.: 

MA 6 abril, 7 La guerra se iniciéd para impedir una mutilacién territorial, 

y terminé con otra diez veces mayor que la que habfa proyectado Hitler 

C 368 Permitiré velocidades mayores que las que ahora se obtienen 

C 403 Estas distancias son mayores que las distancias de visibilidad. 
Given the frequency with which mds and menos admit of words like distancias 
and las = ‘velocidades’ in a purely quantitative sense combined with de, there 
would be nothing inconsistent in using de in the three last examples quoted; it 
is not so used simply because the assimilation of mayor to mds and menor to 
menos has got little farther than the most obvious conditions of quantity. Nor- 
mally mayor and menor are used in a M etc. ~ B construction, e.g. The garage ts 
smaller than the house (is small), where more small is grammatically dissimilar 
to house; whence The number is smaller than one (is small) is acceptable alongside 
of The number is less than (i.e. ‘under’) one. Now assimilations can work both 
ways. If mayor can take de under conditions most favorable to the interpretation 
of quantity, mds can take que under conditions most favorable to the interpreta- 
tion of size or greatness. Hence 

BRL 94 Un rayo cayendo de improviso a sus pies, no le hubiera causado mas 

asombro que el que le causaron estas palabras, 
where mds = ‘mayor’. 

Given these conditions, it is not surprising that the native hesitates and is 
sometimes inconsistent in his choice of de and que in the class M etc. ~ B. Que 
is the more general connective, and tends to increase its territory; hence purely 
quantitative examples like 

AME 96/2 Segtin dice don Artemio de Valle-Arispe, sus ‘‘Andanzas de 
Hernan Cortés y otros excesos” han tardado mds en llegar editadas a 
América, que lo que el personaje tardé en llegar y apoderarse de México 

El colombiano ... aprende mds en los periddicos sobre las otras reptblicas 


42 Example suggested by Castilian speaker, who rejected que here. 
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americanas y las naciones de otros continentes, que lo que aprendiera en 
sus dias de colegial. 


XY 25/1 Realmente no hay derecho a atacar a un pobre trabajador porque 

expende ... el producto de su propio esfuerzo, que no tiene m4s pecado 

que ser de mejor calidad y de mds peso que el de el de“ los poderosos del pan, 
the combination of M etc. ~ B and M etc. ~ B is probably what accounts for 
the use of que, in addition to which de might be ambiguous. 


Types (1) and (2) with adverbial lo 
These employ de with the adverb lo, which modifies a verb in the type (M = A) 
~ B: 
Se ha quejado usted mds de lo debido 
JM 341 Has estudiado mas de lo que cref [que hubiera estudiado] 
JM 277 Quizds te conviene més de lo que tii crees;** 
or an adjective or adverb in the type MA ~ B: 
XY 36/3 Podria ser mas titil a la Compaiifa, de lo [util] que le soy ahora 
La leyenda ha ido mas lejos de lo [lejos] que debiera haberse aventurado;“ 
or a combination of verb and adjective (through a shift of the point of view of 
the verb from finite or verbal to participle) in the type (MV = A) ~ B: 
JM 222 La gruta me confunde mas de lo [confuso] que estoy 
GDB 216 Echarla a perder mds de lo [perdida] que ya estaba. 


That the lo is adverbial in these combinations is well illustrated by the example 
Los latinoamericanos estamos mejor [= mas bien] informados respecto de 
los Estados Unidos, por medio de la escuela y los periddicos, de lo [bien] 


48 Rodolfo N. Luque, quoted in Revista de América, page 5 (Boston, Ginn, 1943). Can 
the separation of més from lo be an influence here? Certainly the argument that de ... que 
is preferred to que ... gue for the sake of euphony is disproved, since in these two examples 
euphony AND logic call for de, but are not sufficient to compel it. 

“4 Misprint—delete second el de. 

45 For convenience of analysis (i.e. in order to regard the lo as independent and so set 
up a pattern of regularity among all uses if adverbial lo) I consider lo to be the verb modifier 
here, and the accompanying clause (or adjective of the type necesario, debido, indicado, 
etc.) to be a modifier of lo. It would, of course, be equally valid to regard lo plus its adjec- 
tive or clause as a unit adverbial modifier, or to regard the lo as an adverbial article modi- 
fying the adjective or clause which is then itself the modifier of the verb. 

Examples of the mds de lo necesario type show the error of limiting lo in this adverbial 
use to the combination de lo que. 

In examples like Has estudiado més de lo que cret the decision whether to regard lo as 
adverbial or as substantive depends on whether the verb is regarded as transitive or in- 
transitive. It is the same problem that we face in classifying a lot in He eats a lot—adverbial 
if we mean ‘He does a lot of eating’, substantive if we mean ‘He eats a lot of stuff’. There 
is, of course, no problem in Quizds te conviene mds de lo que tu crees, since the més and its 
co-word lo cannot be direct objects and so must be adverbs. The difference is semantically 
unimportant. 

46R. Blanco Fombona, El Modernismo y los Poetas Modernistzs, page 119 (Madrid, 
Mundo Latino, 1929). 
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que el norteamericano lo [= informado] est4 con respecto a nosotros,” 
where two lo’s are required, one adverbial and the other pro-adjective. 

The adverbial lo furnishes two more motives for confusion between de and 
que. First, there is no formal difference between a substantive lo que and an ad- 
verbial lo que. In 

Esta piedra estéd mds dura que el acero equivale a: esta piedra estd mds dura 

que lo que esperaba* 
the parallel of the two sentences suggests that the author intends lo as a sub- 
stantive matching acero, and hence to be interpreted as M etc. ~ B, i.e. as 
‘Esté mds dura que lo que esperaba [es duro]’; but the lo might as readily be 
adverbial in the combination ‘lo [dura] que esperaba [que seria]’; in the latter 
case, de would normally be used. The example 

P 10 enero, 7/4 Si la empresa aceptara un menor margen de seguridad que 

lo que aconseja ... la pasada experiencia 
may be taken in three ways: two as M etc. ~ B, (1) as lo adverbial, referring to 
lo pequefio to match menor (‘mas pequefio’), (2) as lo que for a substantive of 
quantity, menor being assimilated to menos; and one as M etc. ~ B, (8), giving 
‘menor margen ... que lo que aconseja ... [es pequefio]’. The assimilation of 
mds—mayor and menos-menor is thus fortified. In the example 

RM 231 Esas diferencias son mayores de lo que fueron 
it makes little difference whether we analyze as ‘mayores de lo [grandes] que 
fueron’ or as ‘mayores de lo [substantive of quantity] que fueron’. 

Second, for a large proportion of the Spanish-speaking world there is no 
formal difference, or only the slightest of formal difference, between lo and los. 
An example like 

Encontraron peores inconvenientes que los que habfan previsto 
would be heard by many as que lo que habian previsto; and since, in the latter 
case, with normal lo, de would be called for, and there is no significant difference 
in meaning, que and de will be used indifferently. 

In order to test this indifference, I offered, to five native speakers (one Cas- 
tilian, one Catalan of long residence in Costa Rica, one Guatemalan, one Chilean, 
and one Mexican) a set of comparative sentences with the translation of than 
to be written in. While such a procedure is not scientific, in that after being 
faced with several queries of a fairly subtle turn a speaker tends to become con- 
fused, the results are consistent enough to be worth while within the limits in- 
tended. The sentences, with the number of responses of ‘que’, ‘de’, or ‘either’, 
follow (a few show only four votes, as the fifth speaker was not reached): 


D4 
1. Encontraron mayores inconvenientes El los que habfan previsto 





47 Rodolfo N. Luque, quoted in Revista de América, page 5 (Boston, Ginn, 1943). This. 
example was submitted to the criticism of one Castilian speaker, who agreed that both lo’s 
were necessary, but added that it would be equally correct to say Estamos mejor informados 
... que LO [= bien informado] esté el norteamericano. The latter is analogous to the full form 
of Maria es més bonita que Juanita expanded to Maria es mds bonita que lo es Juanita, using 
que when independent clauses are counterbalanced. See §4 for further analysis of this point. 

48 Luis Crespo in Hispant1a 29.55 footnote (1946) 
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. Encontraron mfs grandes inconvenientes 


inconvenientes mayores 


” mds grandes 


peores inconvenientes 


inconvenientes peores 


menores inconvenientes 


inconvenientes menores 


més graves 


mas y mMayores inconvenientes 


menos = 


menos y menores 


inconvenientes m4s moiestos 


mejores facilidades 


facilidades mejores 

. Este inconveniente es menor 

by - es mas pequefio 
“ mayor 


“ mds grande 
‘“c peor 


mas grave 


. Cabe mds gente 
. Esta cifra es mayor 


Q2 
Di 
E2 los que habian previsto 
Q2 
D2 
El &“ 
Q3 
E2 “ 
D2 
Ql 
E2 é“ 
Q3 
E2 “cc 
D3 
Ql 

El “ce 
Q2 
D2 
El “ce 
Q2 
D1 
E2 6“ 
D2 
Q2 
El 6“ 
D4 
nm 
D3 
Ql 

El “ 
Q2 
E2 “ 
Q2 
D2 
El las 
Q2 
D1 
E2 6c 
Q4 


D1 los que tuvimos que sufrir antes 


Q4 


El “ 6“ “ “ “ “ 


Q4 
El “cc 
Q4 
Dil iT7 
Q4 “ 


Q4 

ae 

Q3 

D2 la que habfa en el otro camién 
Q5 la que me cité usted ayer. 
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. Su miedo en esta ocasién es mayor Pe el que tenfa ayer 
. Estudia més D4 lo necesario 

Q3 
Aqui vive gente mds alegre E1 la que se halla en las ciudades 
Esta casa es mejor Q4 la en que usted vive 
. Asciende a ma&s D4 esa cifra 
Q3 
. Las maestras son mejores El las que merecemos 


D3 
. Las maestras son mejores Ql lo que merecemos (que sean) 


Ss B BNB BRR 


We may make the following observations on the results of the test: 

1. De is admitted by at least three of the five in all cases when los is used in 
a construction where lo would be equally correct. Thus we get the double in- 
terpretation of the first example, ‘They encountered greater difficulties than 
what they had foreseen (that they would be)’ and ‘They encountered greater 
difficulties than the ones that they had foreseen’. The example 

Este inconveniente es mayor que los que tuvimos que sufrir antes 
also admits of two interpretations, depending on whether los or lo is heard, but 
in both que is demanded because in neither would lo be adverbial: ‘This difficulty 
is greater than those that we had to endure before’ or ‘greater than what (= 
anything) we had to endure before’. 

2. When the irregular comparative stands in the normal position for a quanti- 
tative modifier (before its noun), there is a greater preference for de than when it 
stands in the normal position for a descriptive adjective (after its noun). Thus 
not only mayor and menor, but also to some extent peor and mejor, have assim- 
ilated to mds and menos. 

3. Plurality, probably by reason of its suggestion of quantity, seems to make 
conditions more favorable for de. In order to test this further, I re-worded exam- 
ples 16 to 21 for the Chilean, making them plural. His preference, which had 
previously been for que, then shifted to de. 

We may conclude, from the points of interference between que and de in the 
written examples (the questionnaire would need many more answers in order to 
be probative), that while there is a rather broad no-man’s land between them, 
especially in the lo que, el que sector, the choice of one or the other still obeys a 
grammatical distinction when adverbial lo is concerned, and a semantic distinc- 
tion, that of ‘quantity’ versus ‘degree’, in other circumstances; in the latter, 
the syntactic framework seems to be breached only when test samples are chosen 
so as to make the situation as ambiguous as possible. 


Examples of this type are of two kinds; the first is 
XY 25/4 Pesa ... 20 gramos menos que el peso oficial, 
where the precise degree or absence of difference is specified by a modifying word 
or words preceding M. As the situation here is in no way different from the M 
etc. ~ B types already discussed, no further comment is necessary. The compila- 
tion has three examples (see above for one with que), two of which use de, e.g. 
AME 51/2 Un término no menor [assimilated to menos] de tres ajios. 
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In the other kind (eleven examples), A always appears as the word algo. 
The types Nos ofrece mds que su amor and Nos ofrece algo mds que su amor pair 
with the negatives No nos ofrece mds que su amor and No nos ofrece nada mds 
que su amor. In other words, mds suggests ‘otherness’ as well as (in the affirma- 
tive, at least) degree. 

Although in the type Vivié alli algo mds de tres afios the algo would be ad- 
verbial and would fall among the specifying expressions (dos veces mds, un afio 
mds, etc.) discussed two paragraphs above, in the type 

R 176 El éxito significaba algo mds que llegar a tener viveres, 
which is the only one in which algo M appears in the compilation, M is probably 
best construed as the predicate of algo, giving ‘signified something [that was] 
more than getting, etc.’. This being the case, algo M offers us nothing that has 
not already been considered under Type 1 with MQ. The addition of algo in 
some cases is necessary for clarity; in 
XY 39/1 La joven no hizo intento de besar al ex Comandante, ni éste 
parecié darse cuenta de la indiferencia pasajera de su novia. Aparentemente, 
lo preocupaba algo mas que el amor 
without algo the mds would seem more likely to be an adverb qualifying pre- 
ocupaba. Other examples: 
RA 26/4 En esta contienda hubo algo m4s que el choque de ejércitos gi- 
gantescos 
R 231 Es para mi algo mas que un héroe 
R 297 Y aunque estén hechos de algo mds que de carne,‘® no son de acero. 
One example testifies to a small degree of overlapping of que and de even here: 
H 108 ¢Cuando sintieron Javier y Teresa que los unia algo mas de un carifio 
de hermanos? 


3.2. Class II, M etc. ~ B 


Comparisons of this type comprise the majority of all comparisons not having 
to do with quantity, with almost half (259 examples)* of the total entries of the 
compilation. They do not fall into any clearly marked semantic-syntactic sub- 
types, such as were found elsewhere. There is a wealth of structural variety, 
however. These comparisons are of an elliptical type in which the que introduces 
a minimal syntactic element such as a noun, adjective, or adverb (unmodifying, 
but sometimes themselves modified), and the M itself functions as noun, adjec- 
tive, or adverb (rarely itself modified). 

It should be remembered that M etc. ~ B implies M etc. ¥ A. 

In order to give some idea of the frequencies of the structural varieties, I 
append a table, on which the horizontal axis shows the grammatical function of 
M and the vertical axis shows the grammatical function of the element introduced 
by que. Prepositional phrases are included as ‘adjectives’ and ‘adverbs’ accord- 
ing to their function, and irregular comparatives are classed according to the 
model mayor = mds grande. 

(M sentence adverb is not counted here, inasmuch as it falls under A ~ B. 


49 Note redundant de for parallelism. 
50 Not counted here are examples of mayor or menor with de, assimilated to més and 


menos. 
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In column 3 of the table, predicate noun is equated to predicate adjective, since 
when M follows a verb of being, it makes no difference which way we regard it.) 

I, 5. The table shows that the great majority of elliptical comparisons—191 
examples—have B in the form of a subject noun or pronoun. Of these, the largest 


Més or menos is 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
Subject} Object noun | Adjective (or| Adverb} Adverb modi-|} Adverb 
noun predicate | modi- | fying ad- | modi- 
noun) fying jective fying 
verb adverb 


Element intro- 


duced by que is 





I 
Subject noun or 
pronoun 


M a pred. 
adj. (or 
pred. n.) 
4; M other 
adj. 16 
Total 20 


Pred. adj. 
121; non- 
pred. adj. 
10. Total 
131 





II 
Predicate noun or 
pronoun 





III 
Object noun or 
pronoun 





IV 
Adjective 


2 (The adj. 
is a phrase 
modifying 
M.) 





V 
Adverb modifying 
verb 





VI 
Adverb modifying 
adjective 





VII 
Adverb modifying 
adverb 























representation (and the largest representation of any single syntactic type in 
the whole of unequal comparison—121 examples) goes to M as an adverb modify- 
ing a predicate adjective, with the verb of being expressed or unexpressed, e.g. 
B 25 Para eso es més hombre™ que cualquiera 
C 400 Factores que son un poco mas criticos que los usados al estudiar el 


radio 


‘t Here hombre is an adjective; cp. muy hombre. 
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CM 101 Fueron pastores de una hacienda mds grande que Umay® 

R 76 Una batalla secreta mds importante que las que los generales a sus 

érdenes refifan en Luzén. 
Where the verb of being is expressed, it occurs thirty-nine times as ser and eleven 
times as other verbs (estar, factitives, etc.); of the latter: 

GDB 161 Estas mas linda que la flor de la maravilla 

JA 145 Pues aqui me tienes mds contento que unas Pascuas 

ZZ 44/1 El inglés ... se hace m4s femenino que Marlene Dietrich. 

It is in this category that set expressions, hyperboles, and other figures of 

speech are most frequent; for example, 

RA 38/1 De él se dice que si llegara a desarrugarse, seria m4s grande que 

toda la reptiblica 

JA 105 Eres mas pelada que un huevo 

JM 101 Mire usted a José Maria mas colorado que un payo. 
The most frequent single device is that in which A is denied; it is used as a 
substitute for the superlative: 

BRL 72 No hay nada mas atrevido que la ignorancia 

JA 44 Jamas se vid incorreccién més lastimosa ... que la que el tal repre- 

sentaba 

GDB 216 ¢Qué te parece, chica? ¢Has visto mujer mAs lista que yo? 
The same superlative effect is achieved less frequently by making A or B all- 
inclusive: 

JA 114 Tu cara, mds linda que todas las cosas guapas y hermosas que hay 

en el mundo 

R 27 Cualquier cosa es mejor para nosotros que esto. 

One curious deviation is that in which the modifier is an adverb to one clause 

and an adjective to the other, as in 

It goes faster than the speed of an airplane [is fasé]. 
(This analysis is probably nearer to the truth than to assume something like 
It goes faster than at the speed of an airplane). The compilation had no examples, 
but a Nicaraguan speaker volunteered 

El sefior corre mds aprisa que el vuelo de los p4jaros, 
where we can only assume es aprisa to complete the second clause. 


52 The verb of being is assumed as ‘unexpressed’ when B demands it; so this example is 
‘Una hacienda [que era] mds grande que Umay [era]’. But in MA 23 marzo, 7 Stalin ttene 
mejores amigos en América que en la misma Rusia, B demands tiene, whence ‘amigos QUE 
SON mejores’ is an unnecessary assumption. 

On this score there is an error of analysis in Academy §428 d. In discussing ‘el verbo que 
se omite en la subordinada’, the example Dioniséfanes hizo ... mayores exclamaciones atin 
que las que Megacles habia hecho is given as an instance of completion, i.e. of the second 
clause’s having its verb. Actually, however, there is a missing verb ser ‘Dioniséfanes hizo 
... Mayores exclamaciones atin que las que Megacles habfa hecho [eran grandes]’. Only by 
so construing it can one make the analysis of this example square with the Academicians’ 
own analysis of their example in the preceding paragraph: ‘En aunque él era andaluz ..., 
no menos ladrén que Caco ..., se comparan él y Caco con respecto al predicado era ladrén.’ 
It is furthermore untrue that the las of the example is an object, as the Academicians call 
it; the que is objective, but the las (or, if you prefer, the las plus the whole que clause) is 
subject. 
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Following are instances in which M modifies an adjective other than predica- 
tive (10 examples): 

R 297 Es una fuerza de més alto linaje que la meramente fisica: la fuerza 
de la fe 

H 46 Daba muestras de un cardcter mas cerrado, de una inteligencia mas 
nebulosa y de una voluntad menos firme que Isabel 

C 394 Los caminos muy concurridos justifican mayores gastos y en con- 
secuencia mayores velocidades de proyecto que los caminos con poco 
transito. 

I, 3. Syntactically akin to the foregoing are the instances (four) in which M 
itself is the predicate adjective, 

CM 120 A los hombres les disgusta que alguien que ha cafdo, se rehabilite, 
triunfe y llegue a ser mds que ellos 
XY 41/2 La sefiora de Pérez se muriéd, por no ser menos que su marido, 
and those in which M itself is an adjective other than predicative (sixteen 
examples) : 
GDB 146 Este coronel tiene més vueltas que un cacho 
M 36 Sus hortalizas crecfan con menos rapidez que las de los vecinos. 
I, 2; I, 4; and I, 6 are illustrated by the following: 
MA 6 abril, 46 Producimos mds que Espafia 
YZ 52/1 Hay chicas atractivas que no son hermosas, y éstas generalmente 
llaman mas la atencién de los hombres que las que son bellas y no expre- 
sivas 
JA 83 Habia aprendido mejor quizds que la mayoria de los chicos 
YZ 56/3 Ese ‘‘Patio” hoy mds en comadreo y chisme que cualquier quinto 
patio de vecindad. 

Next in frequency to the instances of B as subject, are those in which B is an 
adverb modifying a verb (44 examples). 

V, 5. As with B = subject, the greatest concentration of B = adverb modify- 
ing verb occurs when M is an adverb modifying an adjective, e.g. 

XY 38/4 Le parecié que Violeta lucia mas bella que de costumbre 
C 401 Que desarrollen mayor friccién que en camino abierto. 
Often a verb of being is understood: 
XY 27/1 Mas vive hoy mas grande y sagrado ... que [fué] cuando vivid 
sobre la Tierra 
This is due to the frequency with which adjectives are used in Spanish as predi- 
cates of other verbs than verbs of being. 

Here (and in all instances of B = adverb modifying verb) there is approxi- 
mately an even chance that A will be unexpressed, or only implied in a verbal 
inflexion: 

XY 35/2 Los saludos que le dirigian sus operarios eran [A = entonces] mds 
respetuosas, aunque menos cordiales que antes 

MA 23 marzo, 14 Comenzaron a ser [A = entonces] mas irregulares que de 
costumbre. 
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The most common stereotype (eighteen examples in all of V) is that in which 
B is the word nunca: 
CS 37 T4 mas giiena que nunca la fiesta 
MA 23 marzo, 73 Era prodigiosa y mayor que nunca en aquellos momentos. 
One example shows a confusion between B = subject noun and B = adverb: 
XY 36/4 Habia salido con anterioridad de situaciones mds peligrosas que 
ahora. 
V, 3; V, 4; and V, 6 are illustrated by the following: 
CM 108 Mas moscas se cazan con miel que a palos 
ZZ 34/2 Se observan mas que en ninguna otra parte rostros sonrientes™ 
H 19 Vivia mas en paz que nunca con sus enemigos. 
Ill, 4 and 5. Instances of B = object noun or pronoun are few, e.g. 
XY 7/1 Favorecieron mas a los hambreadores que a los hambreados 
JA 110 La persona de Dios representAbasele terrible y cefiuda, mds propia 
para infundir respeto que carifio. 
The last example reveals one reason for the fewness of this type: that Spanish 
does not often clip a prepositional phrase. Ordinarily we should find Mds propia 
para infundir respeto que para infundir cariio. 
IV, 2 shows M not the modifier, but itself modified by A: 
MA 23 marzo, 7 Tiene mucho mas de gavilén y de buitre, que de gorrién. 
The one example of IV, 3 is 
MA 6 abril, 63 Hay menos servidores del Bien que del Mal. 
VI, 5. All instances of B = adverb modifying an adjective have the adjective 
in the form of a prepositional phrase, e.g. 
C 403 Son més grandes para camiones que para automdéviles 
JA 118 éNo te he dicho que eso es mas propio de los chicuelos holgazanes 
del campo que de una sefiorita criada en la buena sociedad? 
The blanks. These can all theoretically be filled, e.g. 
V, 1: M4s se consigue con amor que con dinero 
V, 2: Aquf los exploradores han descubierto m4s que en otro sitio alguno 
VII, 1: Mas se hace parcialmente bien que completamente 


There are no examples of a redundant no in B such as are described in the 


Academy grammar,” e.g. 
Mas vale ayunar que no enfermar. 
Redundantly negatived B appears only in the form of the all-denying nunca, 
nadie, and ninguno. 
4, CoMPLETE COMPARISONS 


So usual is ellipsis in the comparison of inequality that there are not enough 
examples (six) of two full clauses counterbalanced against each other to enable 
us to form a pattern of usage. The customary thing, of course, is to subordinate 
the B clause by using lo adverbial or substantive in comparisons of both degree 
and quantity (Se divierte mds de lo que estudia, Tiene mds ahora de lo que tenta). 


53 Here A = aqui or alli. 
54 §428 g, h. 
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The compilation contains three examples where one would expect an added de lo: 
BRL 85 Yo te amo més atin que tti me amas 
JM 73 Tenemos un pérroco que vale mas que pesa 
JM 181 Esta Gregoria vale md&s que pesa. 

The second and third of these examples clearly use a popular saying.*® 

In two situations the lo is not called for: 

(1) In comparisons of degree, adverbial Jo is unnecessary when M modifies an 
adjective or adverb that is matched with an explicit adjective or adverb in the 
B clause. The compilation has one example: 

GDB 203 Mi soga est&é mas tiesa que pelo es negro. 
The absence of lo may be reasoned as follows: 

(a) Ordinarily a lo so used modifies an understood repetition of the original 
adjective or adverb. Thus Juan es mds joven de lo que parece = Juan es mds joven 
de lo joven que parece ser. Since, when there is an explicit matching adjective or 
adverb in the B clause, there is nothing for lo to modify, lo is omitted.** 

(b) Alternately, lo May be construed as a verb modifier even when M is com- 
bined with an adjective or adverb in the A clause. Thus we may construe Juan 
es mds joven de lo que parece as Juan es-joven mds de lo que parece ser-joven. The 
analysis is possible, since my Castilian informant accepted Juan es mds joven de 
lo que lo es Maria, where we must analyze as Juan es-joven mds de lo que lo- 
(= joven)-es Maria—in other words, we cannot here fall back upon considering 
the first lo as a modifier of understood joven, as we did in (a), but must regard it 
as a verb modifier. I do not recommend this analysis, however, because several 


speakers rejected the parallel Juan es mds joven de lo que Maria es vieja (in favor 
of Juan es mds joven que Maria es vieja), where theoretically we could analyze as 
Juan es-joven mds de lo que Marta es-vieja.™ 


58 Their unusualness is attested by the fact that one Mexican speaker judged all three 
as incorrect, insisting on de lo que. The Castilian speaker, on the other hand, proposed 
Habia més que estudia as equally correct alongside of Habla més de lo que estudia, and ac- 
cepted Yo te amo més que tu me amas as correct. It may be significant that the three examples 
are from Spaniards, who comprise only a third of the authors read; it may also be significant 
that the Castilian speaker is a specialist in Golden Age literature, with the result that 
colloquial norms are not so vigorously insisted on. My Latin American informants for the 
most part demanded the adverbial lo. 

Though theoretically there can be no absolute semantic identity where differences of 
form exist, I have been unable to pin down whatever difference in meaning there may be 
between Juan duerme més que trabaja and Juan duerme més de lo que trabaja (I suspect, 
however, that lo quantifies it, suggesting more strongly an aMouNT of time). 

But there does seem to be a basis of distinction between Ese sefior corre més raépido que 
vuelan los péjaros (acceptable—along with the same sentence with de lo—to one speaker 
who normally rejected such comparisons without de lo) and Cae més de repente de lo que se 
desploma un Grbol carcomido. In the first, both corre and vuelan imply ‘répido’; in the second, 
neither cae nor se desploma necessarily implies ‘de repente’. It thus is somewhat redundant, 
in the first example, to say mds rapido de lo [rapido] que, etc. The same would be true of 
Huyé més veloz que dispara un canién. 

56 The same is true of Ud. vive més indiferentemente que Juan vive enérgicamente, con- 
trasted with Ud. vive més indiserentemente de lo [indiferentemente] que vive Juan. 

57 As with adjectives, so with adverbs. The example in footnote 56 could be given a lo 
que and analyzed as Ud. vive-indiferentemente mds de lo que Juan vive-enérgicamente. 
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Instead of a specific new adjective, we may find the pro-adjective lo. This we 
have encountered in examples of the type Juan es mds joven que lo es Marta. 
(2) In comparisons of quantity, substantive lo is superfluous when two explicit 
nouns are compared in the aspect of their quantity, since the quantitative lo que 
is displaced in B by the specific noun. Likewise, a de would be just as ambiguous 
as in the quantitative comparisons where B is a simple noun. So the connective 
is just que, and we get the one example 
OO 52 iSi creeré semejante barbilampifio que sabe mas que yo, yo que he 
tratao mas de estas garroteras que dolores padecié Maria Santisima! 

The example 
CS 76 Ud. pide aclaraciones mas que oraciones las Animas benditas 

is ambiguous.*® 

The last example quoted is the only one in the compilation showing a complex 
B without a verb. Theoretically, all combinations of I to VII in the table would 
be possible. 

5. CoNcLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 

The extreme intricacy and subtlety of unequal comparison is due mainly to 
the fact that it is highly elliptical, compelling us to expand sentences constantly 
in order to find their immediate constituents, and to the fact that the three words 
most used, de, que, and lo, have more than one function; these omissions and 
ambiguities interlace in a way that taxes the analyst’s powers in unraveling them. 
The worst complicating factor is the triple function of lo, which may be an ad- 
verb, a substantive, or a pro-adjective. 

The compilation proves that two generalizations often made about the com- 
parison of inequality are false: (1) That que and de are frequently used indiffer- 
ently. Since the total frequency of all exceptions to the analysis here made is only 
five, we see that indifference to the distinction is highly infrequent. (2) That del 
que etc. replaces que el que etc. The compilation furnishes no evidence to support 
this view, but firmly establishes the semantic differentiation where clauses are 
concerned as well as elsewhere. 

We imay outline the analysis as follows, with numbers in parentheses referring 
to frequencies in a total frequency of 623: 


I. CoMPLETE CoMPARISON (6 que) 
1. Where adverbial lo would be more normal 
Yo te amo mds atin que ti me amas 


58 See footnote 47. A pro-adverb lo is unlikely because of ambiguity: thus, in order to 
paraphrase the example in footnotes 56 and 57 as Ud. vive mds indiferentemente que lo vive 
Juan we should have to run the risk of having our second verb considered transitive and 
the lo regarded as a pronoun. 

59 Taking mds as a quantitative modifier of aclaraciones, we should expect no de lo que; 
but taking it as an adverb, de lo que would be admissible, even with the verb missing from 
the B clause, as witness RM 371 La familia urbana esié, entre nosotros, més prézima a la 
familia rural de lo que en Alemania y en Europa en general. So Ud. pide aclaraciones més de 
lo que las dnimas benditas piden oraciones is possible. But in the original, the position of 
oraciones probably influences the quantitative interpretation. Note the Academy example 
with a similar inversion: Se ofrecen a mi remedio més inconvenientes que estrellas tiene el cielo. 

60 Similar examples of complex B without the verb are in Keniston Syn. Cast. Prose 
6.744 and 37.46. 
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2. Where lo is unlikely 
A. With explicit adjectives or adverbs in contrast of degree 
Mi soga estd mds tiesa que pelo es negro 
B. With explicit nouns in quantitative contrast 
Yo he tratao mds de estas garroteras que dolores padecié Marta Santtsima 
II. Exireticat Comparison (617) 
1. Type M etc. ~ B (306). (Que conflicts with de here only) 
A. Normally with que (165 que, 3 de), referring to ‘exclusion’ and ‘otherness’ 
(1) N ... M ... Q (125 que, 1 de) 
a. M = més, ‘only’, ‘just’ (115 que, 1 de) 
No hago mds que cumplir 
No necesitaba mds de que el gobierno se ocupara en guiarla (de to avoid 
que que) 
b. M = menos, ‘none other than’—enhancement (10 que) 
Nada menos que Nernon, el debutante 
(2) Affirmative M ... Q (22 que, 1 de) 
Hactan mds que imposible el paso 
Significa algo mds que llegar 
Los unta algo mds de un carifio (see under exceptions) 
(3) Otro que (18 que, 1 de) 
No habia otra claridad que la luna 
Se encuentra muy otra de la que era (otra assimilated to distinta) 
B. Normally with de (131 de, 7 que), referring to ‘measurable’ quantity or 
degree 
(1) B = substantive of quantity (116 de, 6 que) 
a. B not new-to-context noun (116 de, 4 que—see under exceptions for 
que) 
Era de mds de mediana estatura 
Se gasta mds de lo que se gana 
b. B a new-to-context noun (2 que) 
Meds maestros que soldados—y se ufana de ello 
(2) B = adverbial lo + relative que (15 de, 1 que—see exceptions for 
que) 
Has estudiado mds de lo que cret 
2. Type A ~ B, meaning ‘rather’—a nuance of ‘exclusion’ (52 que) 
A. Mds a sentence adverb (44 que) 
(1) Inversions favoring ‘rather than’ interpretation, with B before A (16 
que) 
Mads que castigo, aquel hombre merecta un premio 
(2) Inversions (and other syntactic conditions) requiring ‘degree’ inter- 
pretation (counted under M etc. ~ B and included here only for 
contrast) 
El caballo sabe mds que el hombre 
(3) Ambiguous (28 que) 
Insinuando mds que dictendo 
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B. Explicit mds bien (8 que) 
Mads bien veta que ota 
3. Type M etc. ~ B (259 que) 
Eres mds pelada que un huevo 
III. RaTIoNALE or EXcEPTIons 
1. Confusion of M etc. ~ B with M etc. ~ B, with negligible semantic dif- 
ference 
Pesa 20 gramos menos que el peso oficial 
2. Assimilation of menor to menos and mayor to mds, plus confusion of M 
etc. ~ B with M etc. ~ B, with negligible semantic difference 
No debtera de ser menor de 150 pies de ancho (Cp. Qs debe de ser mayor 
que uno) 
No le hubiera causado mds asombro que el que le causaron estas palabras 
3. Confusion of lo substantive with lo adverb 
Tardé mds ... que lo que tardé el personaje 
4. Confusion of wn article with un numeral (?) 
Los unta algo mds de un cartiio de hermanos 


It is best to define the uses of gue negatively, stating the description as ‘que 
is used for than except under such-and-such conditions’. A positive synthesis 
would either be too complicated for practical use, or too general for specific appli- 
cation." I therefore offer the following brief statement as a ‘rule’ that covers the 
norms for que and de: 

Use que to correlate all comparisons 


EXCEPT that de is used in the elliptical type M etc. ~ B (i.e. where mds or 
menos or its phrase is grammatically similar to the element introduced by 
the correlative), where B is a literally or figuratively ‘measurable’ (a) quan- 
tity (e.g. Tiene mds de esa cifra, Tiene mds maestros de los [maestros] que 


1 The latter is illustrated by the rule of Hilario Sdéenz (Hispanta 23.327, 1940), stating: 
‘ “Than” is translated by gue when both members of the con.parison are of the same nature’ 
(illustrated by examples from Bello in which parallel elements, e.g. two nouns or two verbs 
or two adverbs, stand on either side of que), which, without extensive rationalization, does 
not help us with examples like Habla més que nunca (where the parallel ahora is not ex- 
pressed) or No habla més que a Juan (where més itself is the parallel of a Juan). Probably 
the best working rule for de so far proposed is that of Sdenz (page 330), that de is employed 
when the compared elements stand in a part-whole relationship, e.g. Tengo més de veinte 
afios, where mds includes veinte, or Trabajo més de lo que deseo (trabajar), where the amount 
that I do work includes, and surpasses, the amount that I want to work. Still, there are 
considerations which make even this definition faulty at times, e.g. the type Raleigh es més 
que un cigarro, where what Raleigh is includes its cigaret-ness and surpasses it. We use que 
here despite the part-whole relationship, probably because there is no hint of QUANTITY. 
QUANTITATIVENESS seems to be the criterion for de, whether quantity as applied to count- 
able or weighable or otherwise measurable things (més de veinte, mds de esa altura), or as 
applied to the imagined quantification of actions and qualities (Habla més de lo que debe, 
Es més bonita de lo que parece). In the latter case, since quantification is imagined and figura- 
tive, we should not be surprised to find de alternating with que, the que revealing (when it 
is not used simply to avoid some ambiguity) that the speaker is not picturing the relation- 
ship as quantitative. 
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tenta antes) or (b) degree (with adverbial lo, e.g. Es menos bonita de lo 
[bonita] que parece) 

EXCEPT that que is used when B is a literally non-quantitative and new- 
to-context noun used quantitatively (Tiene mds maestros que soldados) 

As a textbook rule we may say that de is used if three conditions are satisfied: 

(1) exPLiciT (2) amounts of the (3) SAME THING are compared. ‘Explicit’ defines 

the type M etc. ~ B (i.e. both amounts must be named). ‘Same thing’ eliminates 

the new-to-context noun, and includes qualities (measured by degrees) as well 


as substances (measured by quantities). 
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Morphophonemics, as the term is used here, subsumes every phase of the 
phonemic shape of morphemes: the typical shapes of alternants, the types of 
alternation, and the various environmental factors (phonological or gram- 
matical) which elicit one alternant or another of those morphemes which appear 
in more than one shape. This usage is broader than some which have recently 
been described, for instance by Bloch and by Wells.” 

Every language has morphemes, and so every language has morphophonemics. 
In the conceivable limiting case, the morphophonemic section of a description 
would list the typical shapes, and then would consist of a single statement: 
each morpheme appears, wherever found, in one and only one phonemic shape. 
Probably no such language exists. Chinese has been thought to approximate 
this state, and indeed it does, if we compare it with Yokuts or Navaho, or even 
with Spanish or Japanese. Nevertheless, the Chinese of Peiping has a respectable 
number of morphemes which appear in more than a single shape. In this paper 
we survey and classify the alternations involved; in some cases it is necessary to 
give relevant portions of the morphemic and tactical analysis. 


0. Notation. As a point of departure we must have a phonemic analysis, and a 


notation that accurately reflects it. Any analysis which takes care of all the rele- 
vant facts will do, since we can revise it if need arises. For the most part, these 
prerequisites are supplied by the discussion in PP. Even to start with, however, 
we shall find it convenient to revise the notation of that paper in a few respects; 
also, unfortunately, there are some errors of fact incorporated into PP which 
must be dealt with before we can proceed. 


1 This paper continues the discussion of the structure of Peiping Chinese begun in Pei- 
ping Phonology (cited hereafter PP), JAOS 67.253-67 (1947). The approach is essentially 
that developed by Zellig S. Harris, with the minor modifications outlined in the writer’s 
Problems of Morphemic Analysis (cited PMA), Lg. 23.321-43 (1947). The terminology of 
these two papers is here used without new definition. 

In the course of the investigation letters of inquiry were addressed to Yuenren Chao and 
to Fangkuei Li, both of whom graciously answered in considerable detail. For their advice 
—which, it must be confessed, has not in all instances been followed—I wish to express 
my sincere thanks. 

2 Bernard Bloch, Lg. 23.414: ‘Morphophonemics is the study of the alternation between 
corresponding phonemes in alternant shapes of the same morpheme.’ This implies a limi- 
tation of the term to cover only alternations, rather than shapes and alternations, and, 
furthermore, to subsume only alternations between shapes that are more or less compar- 
able phonemically (knife and knive-s), so that one can pick out which phoneme of one shape 
corresponds to which in another shape. We want also to cover such cases as go and wen-t. 
Also Rulon 8. Wells, Lg. 25.100 (fn. 5): ‘[the differences between alternant shapes of mor- 
phemes are] only a part of a more general class of facts, the facts about the phonemic shapes 
of morphs in general in the language in question.’ Wells limits the term ‘morphophonemics’ 
to the narrower class of facts. 
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The modifications of notation are these: 

(1) Slant lines will be used only when needed for clarity. 

(2) Microjuncture (PP §2) will be transcribed with /#/ instead of with a 
space during the first part of the discussion, to direct attention to its occurrence 
in certain places. The other junctural symbols, /,/ and /;/, defined in PP to 
stand respectively for simultaneous microjuncture and mesojuncture and for 
simultaneous microjuncture, mesojuncture, and macrojuncture, are to be in- 
terpreted here as mesojuncture and as that plus macrojuncture, without the si- 
multaneous microjuncture in either case. 

(3) Nuclear stress (discussed in PP §4 but not supplied with a symbol) will 
be written /”/. 

(4) The symbols /p ph t th c ch k kh/ of PP will be replaced by /b pdt zc 
g k/ respectively. 

The discussion in PP was in error be the following respects: 

(1) As indicated in addendum (3) of PP, simultaneous /i/ and /u/ must be 
written with a unit symbol (here y), because the graph /iu/ must be used for 
those two elements in succession. /iu/ stands in contrast with /ieu/ at least with 
tone /2/ and quiet or zero stress: # ,iu? * 'zing® ‘oil well’ : # ,ieu? # 'zing* ‘there 
are wells’. As a matter of fact, even apart from cases such as this (involving the 
type of tonal sandhi discussed in §6 below), the sequences /iu/ and /ieu/ seem 
to constitute two distinct points in the phonological pattern. There are speakers 
who will say consistently # iu? for ‘oil’, but who will fluctuate between that and 
#ieu? for ‘postal’, or even consistently use the latter form. The contrast carries 
very little functional burden, true enough; but it is there. It is possible that 
/ui/ and /uei/ must be similarly distinguished, but this is not yet clear, and no 
effort is made to do so in the present paper. 

(2) The choice between /ien/ and /ian/, mentioned in PP §9.55, is not so 
arbitrary as is implied there. There are speakers who say %# bien! ‘side’ (and, with 
the retroflex suffix, # 'bieir! # srang* ‘on the edge’), but # dian? ‘bit’ ( # i‘ # 'diair® 
‘a little’). It may be that for such speakers the choice of /ien/ or /ian/ corre- 
lates with tone—the former with tones /1/ and /2/, the latter otherwise—but 
even if so it seems preferable to keep the two apart. 

(3) The statement in PP §10 precluding a sequence of two microsegments both 
with tone /3/, or both with tone /5/, within a single MACROSEGMENT ought 
rather to bar these sequences within a MESOSEGMENT. Furthermore, one does 
indeed find a sequence of two /3/’s within a single mesosegment, providing that 
the first microsegment carries contrastive stress: one may say either * "biau® 
# ,hau® or #''biau® # ,hau® ‘waTcHEs are better’. Phonetically, the first micro- 
segment in such a sequence has the terminal rise in pitch characteristic of tone 
/3/ preceding a pause. 

With the above revisions, the analysis and notation of PP will serve us as 
we begin our present investigation. Two classes of phonemically relevant phe- 


3 I had missed this point completely during over six years of work with Chinese, until 
finally it was called to my attention by Henry C. Fenn Jr. 
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nomena are intentionally omitted. The first is tempo, the discussion of which 
is postponed to §9. The other is intonation, which merits some discussion here.‘ 

Our chief reason for leaving out intonation is ignorance of details, and yet 
even if the intonational picture were clear a good case could be made for setting 
it aside. One does not expect to find, in Chinese or in English, any morphemes 
composed partly of intonation phonemes and partly of phonemes of other 
kinds. One expects rather that intonation phonemes will cluster into intonation 
morphemes, produced simultaneously with the stream of non-intonational mor- 
phemes. If this is true, then the eventual analysis of intonation will not call for 
major reformulation of the results achieved here. In English and Chinese—and 
perhaps in all languages—a speaker transmits two messages simultaneously, 
one intonational and one composed of vowels, consonants, and the like.’ Both 
messages reach the same destination; the intonations constitute, as it were, a 
running commentary on the rest, without which, in some cases, the latter is 
unintelligible. 


1. The Problem. We begin with a display of several typical utterances: 
(a) ue’#dex'sie?,  #,tait#‘siau’#le; #ni? # ,gei> #ue® # “zrang‘ #i 
# ,zrang*. ‘My shoes are too small; stretch them for me.’ 
(b) #'bu‘#srang#de, nei‘ kuaix#,iu?#“dian?#z;  #iung‘ # ning? 
# meng? *'zr' #z, i‘ # ca! # zieut * “mei? le. ‘If you put lemon 
juice on the cloth, that grease spot will come out.’ 
(c) #tam! # bu? # “huei‘, # hua‘ #'huar‘. ‘They don’t know how to draw 
pictures.’ 
(d) #'sye*, # ,cung? # 'srang! #keu®, # ‘liu? # cru # lai. ‘Blood flowed from 
the wound.’ 
Our morphemic analysis must account for all the phonemic content of these 
utterances (or any others)—the junctures and stresses as well as the vowels, 
consonants, and tones. However, this accounting may be fairly complex if we 
find it desirable, for the sake of simpler tactics, to make it so. That is, we may, 
if we wish, regard one and the same group of phonemes as morphemic under 
some conditions, nonmorphemic under others, or as comprising alternants of 
different morphemes under different conditions, providing that the various con- 
ditions involved can be stated in terms of the morphemes we recognize, their 
phonemic shape, and their arrangements. 

The requirement of total accountability turns out to be most easily and realis- 
tically met if we recognize three main types (canonical forms) of morphemes: 
(1) junctural, (2) accentual, and (3) segmental—composed phonemically, for 
the most part, of juncture phonemes in the first case, stresses in the second, and 


4 Considerable information on intonation is given in Yuenren Chao, Mandarin Primer 
(Cambridge, 1948). 

5 There may be other messages as well—tone-quality variations indicating emotional 
attitudes or identity of speaker or the like. Such matters, however, either stand outside the 
realm of language, or else have not yet received the kind of study which would reveal their 
linguistic nature. Kenneth L. Pike is fond of discussing them; see in particular The Intona- 
tion of American English, Ch. 7 (Ann Arbor, 1946). 
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vowels, consonants, and tones in the third. We shall take up these types in the 
given order; in due time the third type will be further subdivided. 


2. Juncture Morphemes. We deal first with the junctural phenomena sym- 
bolized /,/ and /;/; microjuncture can best be handled in another connection. 

Our morphemic accounting is extremely simple. We recognize /,/ as one and 
the same morpheme wherever it occurs, and /;/ as another. These two, formally 
and semantically, are morphemes of a special variety which we may call struc- 
TURAL SIGNALS:® their meaning is the grouping of morphemes of other types 
which their occurrences serve to establish. For instance, in sample sentence (a), 
the /;/ divides the string of other morphemes into two portions, which are the 
immediate constituents of the whole; the occurrence of /,/ in the first of these 
two portions marks the structure of that porton as likewise bipartite. The posi- 
tion of each structural signal tells us which of the morphemes of other types go 
together as a constituent, but the structural signals themselves stand outside 
the hierarchical structure of immediate constituents. Of course not every set of 
immediate constituents, occurring in sequence to form a constitute, is marked 
in this way; but when the marking is there, the structure is as indicated. 

We may argue for the realism of this interpretation by a demonstration of the 
effect of longer pauses (of uncertain phonemic status) in English. Bloomfield 
points out that an ordinary English utterance such as two plus three times five 
plus four is ambiguous: it may represent forty-five, twenty-one, twenty-nine, or 
several other numbers.’ In writing, we keep these apart by graphic indications 
of scope: (2 + 3) X (6+ 4),2+ (8 X 5) + 4, [(2 + 3) X 5] + 4, and so on. 
Using pauses as we speak, these can be differentiated fairly well as follows: two 
plus three (pause) times (pause) five plus four; two (pause) plus three times five 
(pause) plus four; two plus three (pause) times five (longer pause) plus four. The 
pauses thus serve as markers of scope, as indicators of what goes with what. 
The forms grouped and separated by the Chinese structural signals are not neces- 
sarily mathematical (indeed, they are mathematical only if some of the mor- 
phemes involved happen to have mathematical meanings), but their role is quite 
similar. Although it would not be easy, a sufficiently exhaustive search would 
reveal Chinese utterances differing only in the location of structural signals, and 
with different meanings as a result of the different groupings of constituents. 


3. Accentual Morphemes. The morphemic status of the phonemes of stress is 
considerably more complicated than that of the junctures. Any occurrence of a 


6 The notion of structural signals was proposed by David L. Olmsted, specifically for the 
‘conjugation vowels’ of Spanish and Portuguese. Instead of treating these as empty morphs 
(PMA §21), we may take them as morphemes, the meaning of which is something sub- 
morphemic in the structure of the language: a particular conjugation vowel tells us ‘the 
verb stem just spoken belongs to such-and-such a morphophonemic class in its inflection’. 
Structural signals are then like Bloomfield’s substitutes in that their meaning is definable 
within the structure of language, rather than in terms of the practical world; indeed, while 
this is by definition true of structural signals, there is some doubt as to whether it really 
holds for the forms Bloomfield calls ‘substitutes’. 

7 Leonard Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science (International Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Science 1.4; Chicago, 1939). 
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given stress phoneme is either a morpheme, or else is morphemically irrelevant 
(and predictable from the surrounding morphemic material) ;° we shall not recog- 
nize any occurrence of any stress phoneme as part of a morpheme which includes 
also vowels, consonants, or tones. But for our discussion of the stresses we must 
anticipate a distinction to be made later among segmental morphemes: most of 
the latter are TONIC, in that they occur on occasion with stress /“/, /'/, or /,/; a 
few, however, are ATONIC, occurring with zero stress or with /''/ but not with 
any intermediate level. In the case of segmental morphemes longer than a single 
microsegment, the tonic—atonic contrast applies to the various portions one 
microsegment long. 

Contrastive stress ('') is morphemic wherever it occurs. In sample utterance 
(d), we could place /''/ on any of the segmental morphemes (each, in this case, 
one microsegment long) except possibly the last, obtaining the following mean- 
ings: ‘BLOOD flowed from the wound’, ‘blood flowed From the wound’, ‘blood 
flowed from the wounp’, ‘blood flowed from the opENtING of the wound’, ‘blood 
FLOWED from the wound’, and ‘blood flowed out from the wound’. 

Loud stress (') is a morpheme when it is followed in the same mesosegment 
by a quiet stress (,). Thus * ,ziau‘ *'cai* ‘order food (in a restaurant)’ and 
# ,ziau‘ # 'cai* ¥le ‘ordered food’ do not contain a morphemic loud stress, but 
* 'ziau‘ % ,cai* ‘ORDER food’ does contain one. 

Nuclear stress is a morpheme if it falls in a non-terminal mesosegment. Utter- 
ance (d) thus contains no morphemic nuclear stress; but if we interchange the 
loud stress of * 'srang! ‘wound’ and the nuclear stress of * ‘liu? ‘flow’, we add 
one morpheme to those in the utterance, and change the meaning by adding a 
slight emphasis to ‘out of the wound’. 

Zero stress is nonmorphemic when it occurs with an atonic morpheme or mor- 
pheme-part. Thus in sentence (a), the zero stress accompanying segments # de 
(attributive particle) and #le (completive particle) is not morphemic. We also 
regard zero stress as nonmorphemic when it occurs with certain tonic morphemes 
in certain fixed tactical positions, where the accompanying stress level is limited 
to zero and contrastive. For example, when *#i' ‘one, a, an’, a tonic morpheme, 
occurs directly after an active verb and before a measure, as in the last part of 
utterance (a), # ‘zrang‘ #1 # ,zrang* ‘stretch a bit’, it either bears no stress, as 
in this case, or contrastive stress, and the former we regard as morphemically 
irrelevant. 

Except in cases of this kind, zero stress is morphemic. In fact, we recognize 
two morphemes of this shape. One has the meaning ‘de-emphasis’, contrasting 
semantically with the other stress morphemes so far itemized. The first segmental 
morpheme of utterance (a) ( # ue’ ‘I’, a tonic morpheme) is accompanied by this 
morpheme. The other is a marker of one kind of compound, and occurs on the 
second of two successive tonic morphemes. # mei* ‘beautiful’ and # gue? ‘coun- 
try’, both tonic morphemes, can stand together (though the particular combina- 
tion is rare) as #,mei*'gue? ‘beautiful country’; this contrasts with 


8 In this paper, instead of using the term ‘empty morph’ (see PMA), we simply classify 
certain phonemic material as nonmorphemic or as morphemically irrelevant. 
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# 'mei® # gue?, where the compound-marking morpheme just mentioned is also 
present, and which means ‘America’. 

With these interpretations of zero, loud, nuclear, and contrastive stress, quiet 
stress becomes everywhere nonmorphemic. We have, then, five accentual mor- 
phemes: /''/ ‘strong emphasis’; /“/ in other than a terminal mesosegment ‘em- 
phasis on the meaning of the segmental morphemes of the mesosegment’; /'/ 
if a quiet stress follows in the same mesosegment ‘emphasis on the meaning of 
the segmental morpheme covered’ (but less emphasis than with /''/); and two 
morphemes of zero stress shape, ‘de-emphasis’ and ‘compound-marker’. 

Our decision to treat /'/ and /"/ as morphemic only in certain positions is 
based on the following considerations. An utterance which has /“/ within the last 
mesosegment of each macrosegment, and /'/ not followed by /,/ within any 
mesosegment, is, so to speak, the most ‘colorless’ way of saying anything. The 
speaker can emphasize the content of the terminal mesosegments only by using 
contrastive stress, or by arranging the segmental morphemes in some different 
way; he can emphasize the meaning of a segmental morpheme which bears loud 
stress in the ‘colorless’ form, similarly, only by raising the stress level to con- 
trastive or by rephrasing. But, with few exceptions, occurrence of loud or nuclear 
stress in other than these ‘colorless’ positions does serve to emphasize the seg- 
mental material so marked. In the exceptions, we have an analytical choice. In 
the segmental construction consisting of single-microsegment verb plus %# i! ‘one, 
a, an’ plus measure R,, (see §12), the verb regularly receives /'/ and the measure 
/,/; we can again cite as an example the form # 'zrang* #i# ,zrang‘ ‘stretch a 
bit’. In the segmental construction consisting of verb plus negative element 
# bu‘ plus the same verb, e.g. # 'iau‘ # bu # ,iau* ‘want or not want?’, /'/ reg- 
ularly falls on the first occurrence of the verb, /,/ on the second. In such cases 
we can either say that the stress pattern, being regular and predictable, is 
nonmorphemic, or we can simply say that the morpheme of ‘displaced’ primary 
stress is regularly present as part of the construction. 

We have now to pose and answer two questions. (1) Is it feasible to modify 
our notation in the direction of writing only the morphemically relevant stresses? 
(2) If this is feasible, can we revise our phonemic analysis so as to render the 
changed notation phonemic instead of morphophonemic? 

If we accept every displaced /'/ and /“/ as morphemic (thus accepting the 
second analytical alternative in the cases mentioned just above), we can modify 
our notation so as to write non-zero suresses only where they are morphemic. 
We cannot manage to write only the morphemic zero stresses without leading to 
ambiguity. Suppose we leave quiet stress unmarked; indicate zero stress by a 
preposed dot /:/ instead of with no mark; and indicate morphemic loud, nuclear, 
and contrastive stress with /'/, /“/, and /''/. With these conventions, our four 
sample utterances will appear: 

(a) #-ue’#-de#sie?,  #tait#siau’#-le; #-ni? # gei> # -ue*® # 'zrang* # *i 
# zrang*. 

(b) bu‘ #-srang#-de, #nei‘#-kuai‘#iu? #dian®#-z; # ‘iung # ning? 
# ‘meng? # zr! #°z, # ‘it # ca! # -zieu‘ # mei? # ‘le. 

(c) #-tam! #-bu? # “huei‘, # hua‘ # huar‘. 

(d) #sye*, #cung? #srang! #-keu*, # ‘liu? #-cru # lai. 
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In the first macrosegment of (a), we know that the nuclear stress falls within the 
second mesosegment, because no mark is present to indicate its displacement. 
We know furthermore that it falls on #siau*, since that is the last microsegment 
not marked with /:/ for zero stress, and there is again, within the mesosegment, 
no mark of displacement. In the first mesosegment, there is necessarily a non- 
zero stress on # sie”, and since the nuclear stress of the whole macrosegment does 
not fall within this mesosegment, that non-zero stress must be loud. The second 
macrosegment of the utterance contains but one mesosegment, and so the nuclear 
stress will fall wherever the loud stress does, and will in fact be identical with it.® 
The loud stress is marked; the other non-zero-stressed microsegments by defini- 
tion bear quiet stress. 

The reader who must interpret this notation into Chinese speech sounds has 
to remember more complex rules than with the earlier transcription; but for pur- 
poses of further grammatical discussion, the revised notation is clearly more 
convenient, whether or not we can also make out a case for the phonemic, rather 
than morphophonemic, status of the revision. 

But such a case can be made out, thus answering our second question af- 
firmatively. For the revised notation still indicates unambiguously, and without 
reference to either morpheme boundaries or morpheme identities, the phonemi- 
cally relevant material and its arrangement. The underlying phonemic analysis 
would be as follows. We recognize the contrast between zero and non-zero stress, 
and call the former a phoneme. We then examine the sequences of non-zero 
stresses in mesosegments. If a contrastive stress is present, all the microsegments 
which neither bear the contrastive stress nor the zero stress are approximately 
equal as to level; we recognize the contrastive stress as a phoneme and can thus 
indicate all the levels which contrast in such circumstances. We are left with 
mesosegments which contain no contrastive stress. If the one, two, or more 
non-zero stresses within a mesosegment form throughout a non-diminuendo 
series, we take this to be the normal state of affairs and recognize no 
new phonemes. But if anywhere in such a series a diminuendo sets in, the loudest 
point constitutes a phoneme to be written /'/. Similarly, within the macroseg- 
ment, we examine the sequence of loudest stresses of each constituent mesoseg- 
ment. If a contrastive stress (or more than one) is present, the phonemes already 
recognized take care of the situation. If not, and the sequence constitutes a non- 
diminuendo series throughout, we once again take that to be the normal situation 
and recognize no new phonemes. But if somewhere in the series a diminuendo sets 
in, the point at which it begins constitutes a phoneme to be written /”/. 

We have been led to this rephonemicization through grammatical considera- 
tions; but once discovered the new analysis is established purely on phonological 
grounds.!° 

® See PP §4. The differentiation of loud and nuclear stress is meaningful only when a 
macrosegment includes more than one mesosegment. It is terminologically convenient to 
say that when a macrosegment includes but one mesosegment, loud and nuclear stress co- 
incide. 

10 This is a statement of historical fact. Since the discovery of the possible rephonemi- 
cization obviously came about before this paper was ready for publication, it would have 


been possible to introduce it before, rather than after, the discussion of morphophone- 
mics. But it seemed worthwhile to retain the ordering of matters as above, as a fairly 
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Although the new analysis and notation are tactically preferable to the old, 
there will be points in the remainder of our morphophonemic discussion where 
the older analysis is more useful. We shall retain the new notation, and where it 
does not matter whether a particular microsegment bears a particular stress 
phonemically or automatically by the new analysis, we shall refer to zero, quiet, 
loud, nuclear, and contrastive stress LEVELS." 


4. Classification of Segmental Morphemes. The early western students of 
Chinese, and the Chinese themselves until quite recently, perceiving the language 
through a haze of characters, saw utterances as rows of bricks, of uniform size 
and shape, each a single syllable and a single ‘word’, immutable, subject to no 
influence (or almost none) from the preceding and following bricks. Now that we 
have set intonation aside, have provided for the opener junctures, and have lifted 
off and dealt with the stresses, the material that still confronts us begins to re- 
semble more closely this earlier picture. We have now only microsegments to 
deal with—composed of vowels, consonants, and tones, and held apart (or ce- 
mented together?) by microjunctures. But we must proceed cautiously; our 
fundamental precaution will be to speak of Morpus for the present instead of 
morphemes, reverting to the latter term only as morphs are classed together, or 
kept separate, in the course of the analysis. 

The constant occurrence of microjunctures has been underscored by repre- 
senting them, so far, with a positive mark / #/ rather than merely by a blank 
spot on the page, because they must indeed be accounted for; we cannot simply 
count on their turning up ‘naturally’. How shall we take care of them mor- 
phemically? 

One alternative would be to treat them, like /,/ and /;/, as structural signals. 
We could regard microjuncture initially or finally in the mesosegment as auto- 
matic, and say that when a microjuncture occurs medially in a mesosegment, it 
marks a boundary between successive segmental morphs. The trouble is that 
this is not always the case. Some medial microjunctures separate microsegments 
which are parts of a single morph: # bue! ¥ ‘li ‘glass’, # ning? # ‘meng? ‘lemon’. 
We should have to accept some medial microjunctures as structural signals of 
the kind indicated, but regard others as simply parts of segmental morphs. Such 
a solution is of course possible, but a better answer should be sought. 

A second alternative would be to treat all microjunctures, medial in the meso- 
segment as well as initial and final, as automatic, save for those few referred to 
above which occur within, and as part of, a segmental morph. We could then say 
that when two segmental morphs stand in succession within a mesosegment, 
microjuncture automatically occurs between them. But this also is not universally 





elaborate demonstration of the way in which grammatical considerations can serve as CLUES 
for phonological analysis without implying that the latter is LOGICALLY built on the former; 
there are still no grammatical ‘prerequisites’ for phonemic analysis. 

Compare the similar view expressed by Bloch, Lg. 26.92-3 and fn. 16, and the argument 
by which he supports it in §9 of his paper (26.124-5). 

11 With the present discussion of stress may profitably be compared that in Yuenren 
Chao, op.cit. 26, and that in John de Francis, Beginning Chinese 5-6 (New Haven, 1946). 
De Francis devises a notation for stress very much like our revised notation. 
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true: *huar* ‘picture’ is two segmental morphs, not one, and no medial micro- 
juncture separates them. We should therefore have to specify the circumstances 
under which two successive segmental morphs are separated by microjuncture, 
and the circumstances under which they are not. This too is of course possible. 

But a third alternative seems to combine the merits and avoid the defects of 
both of the above. This is to regard ALL microjunctures as parts of segmental 
morphs.” If we do this, then segmental morphs are of the following canonical 
forms as regards length: 

I. Morphs beginning with a microjuncture but containing none internall!::: 
# sie? ‘shoe’, # siau® ‘small’, # gei® and # gei® (two different morphs) ‘give; for’ 
# zrang‘ ‘stretch’, #*-de (attributive particle), #-le (completive particle), *-z 
(nominal suffix), and many more. 

II. Morphs beginning with microjuncture, and containing one or more inter- 
nally: #bue! #:li ‘glass’, #ning?#*meng? and #ning?*-meng (two different 
morphs) ‘lemon’, #sran' #-hu ‘coral’, # dung! *:si ‘thing’. 

III. Morphs containing no microjunctures: the /r/ of *huar* ‘picture’ or 
#huar! ‘flower’ (the preceding sequence in each case constitutes a morph of 
type I); the /me/ of #sreme? ‘what’ or # zeme* ‘how’; the /m/ of # tam! ‘they’. 
Most, but not quite all, microsegments ending in the phoneme /r/ contain a 
morph of this type; all ending in /m/ do; almost all dissyllabic microsegments do. 

IV. In one and only one case, it seems advisable to recognize a ZERO morph— 
one having no phonemic shape at all. This is classed as segmental because of its 
morphemic assignment (see §9). 

V. Similarly, in just one case we recognize a NEGATIVE morph—one consisting 
of less than no phonemic material at all, a significant absence (§14). Here also we 
call the morph segmental because of its morphemic assignment and the tactical 
class of the morpheme to which it belongs. 

Whether a segmental morph is preceded by microjuncture or not now becomes 
a meaningless question, since the microjuncture is part of the morph itself. 
Whether a segmental morph is followed by microjuncture or not now depends 
entirely on the structure of the following segmental morph, or the following 
structural signal or end-of-utterance. 

Intersecting the classification by length is that mentioned briefly in §3 into 
tonic and atonic. Type I segmental morphs are, as wholes, tonic or atonic; those 
listed above with /-/ (for zero stress) are of the latter category, and occur only as 
indicated or with contrastive stress, while the others may occur with any stress 
level. Type II segmental morphs have one constituent microsegment, usually the 
first, which is tonic in this sense, while the other constituent microseg- 
ments (marked with /:/ in the examples above) are atonic. The contrast does not 
apply to type III morphs, which are always less than a microsegment, nor of 
course to types IV and V. 

Having chosen this interpretation for microjuncture, our symbol /#*/ can 
henceforth safely be omitted. So long as a tone mark or a stress mark is present 


12 Compare the handling of /#/ in Fijian (PMA §16) and Nootka (PMA §18), and con- 
trast the handling of English /#/ by Rulon S. Wells in Immediate Constituents, Lg. 23. 
107-8, §64 (1947). 
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between the vowel-and-consonant letters of two successive microsegments, we 
will not henceforth insert any mark to indicate the location of a microjuncture; 
in the few cases where neither such mark is present, we retain the sign / # /. 
In citing morphs of type III, which involve no initial microjuncture, the absence 
thereof will be indicated by a preposed hyphen; thus /-r/, /-me/, /-m/. 


5. Morpheme Shapes. Our working assumption for segmental morphs will 
be that MORPHS OF DIFFERENT SHAPES ARE MORPHEMICALLY DIFFERENT UNTIL 
PROVED OTHERWISE. As the classification into morphemes is made, it will be 
possible to group morphemes into the canonical forms (of length and tonicity) 
given above for morphs; expressions of the shape ‘type III morpheme’ will there- 
fore appear in due course. This does not imply, as might seem to be the case, 
that morphs of different canonical shapes are never taken to constitute alternants 
of the same morpheme, although this is in general true. But the few exceptions 
(§9) do not require the setting up of additional canonical types for morphemes. 


6. General Tonal Alternation. The four type I morphs hen*, hen®, hen’, and 
hen! all mean ‘quite, very’. They occur in a distribution which is partly comple- 
mentary. Factors in the environment limiting the privileges of occurrence of the 
four forms are the level of stress on the morph itself, and the tone of the following 
microsegment, if any, within the same mesosegment. 

With contrastive stress, both hen* and hen® occur before a microsegment with 
tone /3/, but only hen otherwise. Thus "hen*hau’ or "hen‘hau® ‘very good’, but 
only "hen*gau!, ‘very tall’. 

With stress-level /“/ or /'/, only hen’ occurs before a microsegment with tone 
/3/, and only hen* otherwise. Thus 'hen*hau® ‘quire good’, but 'hen*gau! ‘quire 
tall’. 

With stress-level /,/, both hen® and hen? occur before /3/, both hen* and hen? 
before /5/, otherwise only hen*. Thus hen‘hau* ‘quite good’, hen’ma*fan or 
hen’ma*fan ‘quite annoying’, but hen*gau! ‘quite tall’. 

With zero stress, both hen? and hen! occur before /3/, any of the three hen?, 
hen?, or hen! (though more often one of the latter two) before /5/, but only hen? 
otherwise. Thus bu*hen*hau’ or bu“hen'hau® ‘not very good’, bu“hen*ma*-fan, 
bu*-hen’ma*fan, or bu“hen'ma*fan ‘not very annoying’, but bu*hen*gau! ‘not 
very tall’. : 

In the positions defined above in which more than one of these morphs occur, 
the choice is non-contrastive. The distribution of the four morphs parallels the 
distribution of the single morph tai‘ ‘too, excessively’. We can therefore take the 
four tonally different forms as alternants of a single morpheme. 

We might still not choose to do so if this set were isolated. But there is sup- 
porting evidence. In the first place, a microsegment with tone /3/ does not 
occur (unless it bears contrastive stress) before another in the same mesosegment 
also bearing tone /3/. Furthermore, almost every type I tonic morph bearing 
tone /3/ is matched, as is hen*, by three others, respectively with tones /5/, /2/, 
and /1/, with the distribution we have found above. In fact, even if a micro- 
segment happens to be bimorphic instead of constituting a single morph, the 
same alternations hold: thus uem*, uem®, uem?, and uem! ‘we, us’ have the same 
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distribution as do the four forms discussed, though each is two morphs (type I 
tonic plus type III). Therefore we choose, in every such case, to treat the mem- 
bers of the set as alternants of a single morpheme or morpheme sequence. 

We may normalize our notation in accordance with this decision by writing, 
in each case, just one of the four forms, and allowing the environment to be the 
indication of which shape is called for or, in the cases of free alternation, which 
choices can be made without affecting the morphemic structure. It is not pos- 
sible, for this purpose, to generalize the form with tone /5/, /2/, or /1/, since in 
each case there are other morphs with the tone in question which do not partici- 
pate in alternating sets of four." But we can generalize the form with tone /3/ 
without ambiguity. This revision of notation is morphophonemic, not phonemic, 
and cannot be matched by a revision of the phonemic analysis, since we shall now 
be writing one and the same tone sometimes one way, sometimes another, de- 
pending on morpheme identity. That is, what we hear as hai*hau? ‘still good’ will 
be so written, but what we hear on occasion as hen*hau* ‘quite good’ will be 
written rather hen*hau*; when we hear such a /2-3/ sequence we know whether 
to write /2/ or /3/ on the first microsegment only if we know what shape the 
morpheme takes in other environments. 

Only one of our four sample utterances is affected by this revision. Sentence 
(a) now appears as: 

-ue*-de # sie”, tai‘siau* le; -ni®gei*-ue* zrang*i # zrang*. 

7. Specific Tonal Alternation. There are a few specific morphemes which ap- 
pear in shapes differing only in tone, depending on tonal environment, but which 
can be described only by listing—not by a covering statement, as in §6. 

(1) The forms i’, i*, and i‘ ‘a, an; one’ are distributed as follows: before meso- 
juncture, i'; before a microsegment bearing tone /4/, i*; otherwise it. 
Thus li*bai‘i! ‘Monday’, i?kuai‘ ‘a: hunk’, but i‘tian! (some speaker i‘tien') ‘a 
day’, i‘nian? (i‘nien”) ‘a year’, i‘bei* ‘a cupful’. If the following microsegment is 
toneless, the shape of this morpheme depends on the tone which the following 
microsegment would have if it had one (see §8 below for alternation between 
presence and absence of a tone); thus i*ge ‘a, one’, where the second type I tonic 
morph, when not accompanied by a morpheme of absence of stress, is ge‘. 

(2) The forms ba', ba? ‘eight’, and ci’, ci? ‘seven’, are somewhat similar to 
the foregoing in their distribution: the form with /1/ appears in all environments; 
the form with /2/ appears only when the following microsegment has (or, like 
ge‘, in other positions would have) tone /4/. In the latter positions, then, both 
members of each pair occur, but without contrast. Thus ba'tian! ‘eight days’, 
balnian? ‘eight years’, ba'bei® ‘eight cupfuls’, but either ba'kuai‘ or ba?kuai* 
‘eight hunks’ and either ba!-ge or ba*ge ‘eight’; similarly with ‘seven’. 

due! ‘how, how much, so’ is said to alternate similarly with due’. 

(3) The forms bu', bu?, and bu‘ ‘not, don’t, doesn’t’ match the distribution of 
i! in all details except that before mesojuncture one finds either bu! or bu‘, more 
often the latter. 

18 Some speakers have no such independent occurrences of /5/. For them, the distinction 
between [3] and [5] is subphonemic, and the statements of alternation made here can be 
simplified. 
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In each of these cases we recognize a single morpheme with several alternants. 
Here no notational normalization is possible if we are to retain freedom from 
ambiguity when working from notation to phonemes. In a practical orthography, 
of course, one could select one or another of the forms in each case and write it 
everywhere, counting on the reader’s familiarity with the morphemes involved 
(rather than just his ability to follow rules—phonemic and automatic morpho- 
phonemic definitions—in translating marks into sounds) to lead to the choice of 
the right form for each context. 


8. Alternations Conditioned by Stress. The two accentual morphemes that 
consist phonemically of zero stress have different effects on the segmental mor- 
phemes that they accompany. 

If we add the morpheme of de-emphasis to the first segmental morpheme of 
gen'bie*de ‘with others’ and cung’ner* ‘from there’, we get freely alternating 
pairs of forms: -gen'bie*de and ‘gen*bie*-de in the first case, -cung'ner* and 
-cung’ner* in the second. In each case the alternate shape with tone /1/ is rather 
more common. We take the form which appears when no /*/ is present as basic, 
and normalize the notation accordingly. 

This is the source of the alternation between shapes with tones /1/ and /2/ 
of morphemes which basically have tone /3/ (§6). 

If we add the morpheme of compound-marking to a segmental morpheme hav- 
ing any tone whatsoever, we get freely alternating sets of forms: free alternation 
between the basic tone and no tone at all if the basic tone is /3/ or /4/, free al- 
ternation between /1/, /2/, and no tone at all if the basic tone is /1/ or /2/. 
Thus one has fei'cru', fei'-cru?, and fei!-cru ‘fly out’; zrung’gue?’, zrung'gue!, and 
zrung!gue ‘China’; sue*i* and sue*i ‘therefore’; srhou‘ and sr*-hou ‘time’. We 
can without ambiguity write everywhere fei'-cru!, zrung'gue’, sue*i®, and 
sr*-hou‘. Here, as with the morpheme of de-emphasis above, replacement of 
basic /2/ by /1/ is somewhat commoner than replacement of basic /1/ by /2/; 
but replacement by no tone at all is commonest." 

An atonic part of a segmental morpheme of type II either is subject to the 
same variation, e.g. ning*meng?, ning*-meng', and ning**meng ‘lemon’, in which 
case we can write one of the forms with a tone on the second microsegment, or 
else never appears with a tone, as sran’hu ‘coral’. In the case of ‘lemon’, it would 
not matter whether we generalized the form with tone /1/ or that with tone 
/2/; we have hit on the latter purely because the character usually used for the 
second microsegment carries tone /2/ in other contexts. 

When zero stress occurs nonmorphemically on a tonic morpheme in a specified 
tactical position (§3), the tone seems to be regularly lost. Thus, in addition to the 
three alternants of i! ‘a, an, one’ and of bu! ‘not’ listed in §7, one also has toneless 
i and bu in 'kan*i # kan‘ ‘take a look’, 'man*i # diair* ‘a little slower’, and 'iau*:bu 
#iau* ‘want or not’. 


9. Alternations Conditioned by Tempo. Like other people, the Chinese speak 
at varying rates. Certain features of segmental and junctural structure differ 


14 This may depend partly on which tone the morpheme has basically. Loss of tone /3/ 
seems to be relatively rarer than loss of the other tones. 
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when ‘the same’ utterance is spoken fast or slow: We wish to codify these differ- 
ences and regard them as determined by the speed of speech, rather than as con- 
stituting, individually, morphemically different structures. One way to do this 
is to set up varying rates of speech as themselves morphemic; but since what we 
call morphemes are composed, in one way or another, of phonemes, this necessi- 
tates also setting up varying rates of speech on the phonological level as phonemic. 

It turns out to be sufficient to recognize two tempo phonemes: fast and slow. 
Any utterance begins with one of these two, which continues, simultaneous with 
the flow of other phonemes, either through the entire utterance or to some medial 
macrojuncture (or, possibly, mesojuncture), where it may be replaced by the 
other. That is, every piece of an utterance falls within a domain of one of the two 
tempo phonemes. Each tempo phoneme constitutes a single morpheme. Alter- 
natively, of course, we could regard one of the tempo phonemes as morphemic, 
the other as not—presumably we would take the fast phoneme as nonmorphemic, 
since fast speech is more common—but the difference between these views seems 
slight. Meanings can be assigned, even if a bit vaguely, to the two tempo mor- 
phemes: the fast one means ‘this speech is natural and conversational’; the slow 
one means ‘this is careful emphatic speech for extra clarity.’ 

Now since, phonetically, there are an infinite number of possible rates of speech, 
the problem arises, as we consider successively faster stretches of speech, how to 
tell just when the ‘slow’ phoneme ceases to operate and the ‘fast’ one comes into 
play. It turns out, as will be shown, that this question answers itself whenever it 
is relevant. 

In the discussion that follows, we specify the presence of the fast or the slow 
phoneme in each case, but supply no special notations for them. 

One type of alternation conditioned by tempo is illustrated by the following: 

SLOW FAST 

bu*sr* busr? ‘isn’t’ 

sie*sie* siesi* ‘thanks’ 

da*-me # zr® dam‘ # zr® ‘thumb’ 

pi*gu, pi*hu pigu‘, pihu* ‘buttocks’!® 
The slow form is in each case two microsegments, of which the second may bear 
a tone; the first is stressed, the second unstressed. The fast form is in each case 
a single microsegment, dissyllabic or monosyllabic; its tone is the same as that of 
the first microsegment of the two-microsegment slow form. In addition, there is a 
terminal /e/ in the slow alternant of the second and third examples, missing in 
the fast alternant. 

This type of alternation takes place most often with certain forms, but from 
time to time one hears it with others which in slow speech have essentially the 
structure of the slow alternants listed above. 


16 In PP it was stated that consonants medial in dissyllabic microsegments are voiced. 
The fast alternant pihu‘ had not yet been heard when PP was written. If the PP statement 
holds, the /h/ in this form should be a voiced velar spirant—and so it is. In a small way, this 
illustrates how one can make an extrapolation beyond one’s data, and how verification of 
this by later observation can test the validity of the analysis. On such matters, see IJAL 


14.269-71 (1948). 
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A second, though closely related, type of alternation is illustrated by the 
following (the examples are exhaustive or almost so): 

stow (or fast before /,/) rast otherwise 

ue*men? uem? ‘we’ 

ni*men? nim? ‘you (pl.)’ 

ta'men? tam! ‘they’ 

zan**men? zam? ‘we (inclusive)’ 

due'me, dueme! duem! ‘how, how much, so’ 

sreme? srem? ‘what’ 

zeme* zemé® ‘how’ 

neme* nem‘ ‘so, that way’ 

zeme‘, zreme* zem‘, zrem* ‘so, this way’. 
Here some of the slow alternants are single microsegments, though dissyllabic; 
the -men or -me terminal in the slow alternant is replaced by bare -m in the fast 
alternant. 

In forms of the two types cited above we see morphs of different canonical 
forms grouped into single morphemes: sr* and -sr, sie* and -si, and so forth, the 
first alternant in each case a type I tonic morph, the second a type III morph. In 
all such cases, we class the morpheme as type I tonic, rather than setting up a 
special canonical form; for apparently any type I morpheme in the proper setting 
might be replaced in this way by a type III alternant in fast speech, and the 
phenomenon has simply been easier to observe in the cases listed. 

A third alternation dependent on tempo involves the only zero morph which 
we find it necessary to recognize. Between an active verb and a measure, the 
form i! ‘a, an’, with nonmorphemic zero stress, appears phonemically in slow 
speech, but is replaced by zero in fast speech. Thus (slow) 'kan*i # kan‘ ‘take a 
look’ but (fast) 'kan*-kan‘. (The zero stress on the measure, in the fast alternant, 
is also automatic.) Since, except for the difference in meaning between the two 
speeds, the two forms have identical meaning, and since the position for the zero 
alternant of i! is well defined, we regard the fast-speech form, with no phonemi- 
cally present /i/, as morphemically identical with the slow-speech form in which 
it appears overtly. 

We can now define the speed at which the slow morpheme (and phoneme) is 
inoperative and the fast morpheme (and phoneme) takes effect. Any rate of 
speech which is fast enough to involve the alternants labelled ‘fast’ in the above 
discussion is structurally fast; any rate of speech which is slow enough to involve 
the alternants labelled ‘slow’ in the above is structurally slow. This means that 
some fast speech, structurally speaking, is phonetically slower than some struc- 
turally slow speech. So long as an utterance contains at least one of the forms 
listed, or some other form in which microjuncture can be present or absent, 
this does not matter; we have a way of telling whether the fast phoneme and 
morpheme or the slow ones are involved. In utterances that contain no such 
form, we cannot tell whether the speech is structurally fast or slow. Perhaps in 
this case we should say that the utterance involves neither the fast phoneme nor 
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the slow phoneme; in this case our original statement that every segment of 
every utterance is in the scope of one of the two would have to be modified.!* 


10. The final Particle Ce. We find a set of elements, terminal in utterances, 
with the shapes -e, ‘a, ‘ie, ‘ia, “ye, ‘ya, ‘ue, ‘ua, ‘ne, ‘na, ‘nge, ‘nga, ‘re, and ‘ra. 
The alternation between the shapes with /e/ and those with /a/ is entirely free 
(PP §9.54) and can be predicted by assuming the shapes with /e/ as basic.” The 
alternation between the various consonants and semivowels is determined by 
the shape of the preceding microsegment: shape ‘ne after microsegment-final /n/, 
‘nge after /ng/, ‘re after /r/, ie after /i/, ‘ue after /u/, ‘ye after /y/. If the pre- 
ceding microsegment ends in a vowel, there is free alternation between shapes -e 
and ‘ie, the latter predominating. The forms carry various meanings, depending 
on context, but the variations in meaning do not correlate with the differences of 


16 Admittedly this treatment is circular. Not until after the analysis had been devised 
did it occur to me, however, that the circularity may be vicious in that we may be intro- 
ducing a grammatical criterion for the phonemic analysis. If we are, then the treatment 
certainly has to be rejected. But we can still save the essential procedure of regarding the 
‘fast speech’ forms as consisting of the ‘slow speech’ morphemes plus an additional mor- 
phemic constituent (or vice versa). We simply recognize the same segmental morphemes 
in each matching pair, but extract from one set (say the fast forms) an additional morphe- 
mic long component not present in the other set, without trying to identify which part of 
the phonemic material of each fast form constitutes this component. Speed of speech then 
reverts to nonphonemic status. The procedure is expounded in Zellig S. Harris, Compo- 
nential Analysis of a Hebrew Paradigm, Lg. 24.87-91 (1948). It might be useful also for the 
problem solved otherwise in Bernard Bloch, English Verb Inflection, Lg. 23.416-8, §8 (1947). 

Bloch has offered the following two highly relevant comments on this section. (1) If 
we set up tempo phonemes at all, one is enough; it can be present in certain stretches, absent 
in others. (2) The semantically preferable solution is certainly to set up only one tempo mor- 
pheme, the slow one, with the meaning ‘deliberateness, emphasis, etc.’ 

1 A confusing note is introduced by the relative frequency of forms with /e/ and forms 
with /a/ in such cases as this. The particles ‘Ce, ‘me, and ‘be all have /a/ much more fre- 
quently than /e/; the particle ‘ne, and terminal vowels of dissyllabic microsegments of 
the right shape, all have /e/ more commonly than /a/. Yet we cannot set the former mor- 
phemes up with basic /a/ instead of /e/, since there are some (e.g. guai'-da ‘pat, spank 
lightly’) which always have /a/. If relative frequency is a criterion, then we must recog- 
nize three distinct morphophonemic types. 

Chao (op.cit.) eliminates the alternation in initial consonantism by a different phone- 
micization. This particle is recognized as one of the few forms with initial vowel. Elsewhere 
where our phonemic analysis recognizes an initial vowel (e.g. ai‘ ‘to love, like’ or en‘ ‘to 
press down’), Chao sets up a consonant, phonetically sometimes glottal stop, sometimes 
weak voiced velar spirant (almost high back unrounded semivowel). The initial conso- 
nant of this particle is then simply the final consonant of the preceding microsegment, 
ambisyllabic when between two vowels. Chao’s analysis also eliminates microjuncture, the 
occurrence of which is rendered automatic and nonphonemic. The difficulty with Chao’s 
analysis is that it does not provide for forms like sreme* and zeme’, where one has an inter- 
vocalic consonant with syllabification quite different from that between the second and 
third syllables of lau*fang?-nge ‘Hey, Old Fang!’ To take care of all the facts, microjunc- 
ture has to be introduced, together with the distinction between syllables and microseg- 
ments; and this implies the greater morphophonemic complexity of the particle here under 


' discussion. 
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shape, even where there is shape alternation in a single environment. We there- 
fore take them all as alternants of a single morpheme ‘Ce. 

This morpheme then falls into a small class of sentence-final particles, including 
also ‘me (interrogative for ‘yes-no’) and ‘be (peremptory or suggestive). 

Certain occurrences of utterance-final ‘ne or ‘na are not cases of the morpheme 
‘Ce, but rather instances of a different particle, of shape ‘ne or ‘na in all positions, 
with the meaning of hesitation, indecision of choice between alternatives, or con- 
tinuing action. This particle is not final, but pre-final, since it occurs also with 
‘me or ‘be after it; but when no final particle follows, and the preceding micro- 
segment ends in /n/, it is sometimes difficult to decide which morpheme is present. 


11. The Suffixes /-r/. Most forms with a terminal /r/ match similar forms 
without /r/ and with a somewhat similar meaning. The shapes before /-r/ are 
sometimes identical with the matching shapes without /-r/, and sometimes not. 

The shapes are identical with and without /-r/ if the microsegment ends with 
/aeuy ei ai eu au eng ang ung iung/: fa? : far? ‘method’; ue! : uer! ‘nest’; ie‘ : 
ier‘ ‘leaf’; and so on. 

If the preceding microsegment, without /-r/, ends in /ing/, this is replaced by 
/ieng/ before /r/: bing*® : biengr* ‘cake’. 

If the preceding microsegment ends otherwise in /en an yn in/ or in /i/ not 
preceded by a vowel, before /-r/ the final /n/ is lost, a syllabic /i/ is replaced by 
/ie/, and an /i/ is inserted before the /-r/: uen! : ueir! ‘essay’; zin! ‘this’ : zieir! 
‘today’; di* : dieir® ‘bottom’; bien! (for some speakers) or bian! (for others) : 
bieir! or biair! ‘side, edge’. 

If the preceding microsegment has the segmental shape /r cr zr sr c z 8/, /ei/ 
is added before the /-r/: z* : zeir* ‘word’. 

When the shape before /-r/ is different from the shape without /-r/, it is of 
course quite irrelevant where we cut between the two morphs. In the above state- 
ments we have assumed the suffix morpheme throughout to consist simply of the 
/r/, all that precedes constituting an alternant of the other morpheme involved. 
We could just as well set up the suffix as sometimes /-r/, sometimes /-ir/. 

/-r/ is one of a small class of nominal suffixes, including also -z as in fang*-z 
‘house’. There are, however, certain tactical problems. A very small number of 
verbs end in the phoneme /r/, particularly uair® ‘to play (with)’. This form re- 
sembles a morpheme uan? with similar meaning, and the difference in shape is in 
accordance with the statements made above for the nominal suffix /-r/. We may 
choose among three procedures: (1) assume a single suffix /-r/, usually occurring 
in nouns but rarely also in verbs; (2) assume two different suffixes /-r/, homo- 
phonous and with identical morphophonemic effect, one nominal and one verbal; 
(3) assume that verbs like uair?, very few in number anyway, are simply mono- 
morphemic, as are, for example, er‘ or air* ‘two’ and er? ‘son, child’. Alternatives 
(2) and (3) keep the tactical picture clear; alternative (1) does not. Alternative 
(3) obscures the similarity between verbs ending in /r/ and morphemes not end- 
ing in /r/ that parallel them and are similar in meaning. Alternative (2) seems 
slightly artificial. Even so, if no further alternative is available, the second choice 
seems perhaps the best. 
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A different case of suffixed /-r/ will be discussed below in §12 (4). The morpho- 
phonemics are the same, but the tactical position is so clearly different and the 
meaning is so distinct that there is no problem involved in setting up another 
homophonous morpheme. 

There are a few cases of the nominal suffix /-r/ where the morphophonemics 
are not in accord with the statements given above. Thus ‘flower’ is sometimes 
huar', expected with underlying hua!, but for some speakers it is more often 
huair!. These irregular forms can be handled only by listing."® 


12. Chameleons. In several cases it is tactically convenient to regard a seg- 
mental morph which matches, with statable differences, the phonemic shape of 
some nearby morph, as an occurrence of a reduplicative or ‘chameleon’ morpheme 
rather than as a second occurrence of the morpheme whose shape it matches. 
We recognize four such chameleons; possibly one should also establish others. 

(1) Ra (‘R’ for ‘reduplication’, ‘d’ for ‘demonstrative’) occurs before a measure, 
rarely before a noun, and has the meaning ‘distributive plural’.!® The segmental 
shape and tone of Ra are those of the following measure. Ra fits into a class of mor- 
phemes which we call demonstratives, including also zrei‘ ‘this’, nei‘ ‘that’, 
nei’ or nai® ‘which’, and mei® ‘every’; mei* and Ra have very similar meanings. 
Examples: 'zrei‘tian’ ‘this day’, 'nei*tian’ ‘that day’, 'nai*tian! ‘which day’, 
'mei*tian! ‘every day’, and with Ra, 'tian'-tian! ‘every day, daily’; zrei*-ge # ren? 
‘this man’, and with Ra, ge*ge # ren? ‘each man, every man’; similarly 'nian?-nian? 
‘every year, yearly’; 'zian*-zian‘ ‘item by item, section by section (as of a docu- 
ment)’; directly before a noun; 'ren*ren? ‘everyone, everybody’. 

(2) ‘Ra (‘n’ for ‘noun’) occurs after certain bound nomina) morphemes, pro- 
ducing a free form; the meanings are generally kinship terms or items of childhood 
culture. ‘R, assumes the segmental shape of the preceding bound morpheme, but 
is atonic and toneless. -R, is one of a small class of nominal suffixes, including also 
‘z, -r, and ‘tou*—differential glosses for which are almost impossible. Examples: 
ba*ba ‘papa’, ma!-ma ‘mama’, ge'ge ‘older brother’, di‘-di ‘younger brother’, 
zie*-zie ‘older sister’, mei**mei ‘younger sister’; gue'*gue (or gue'guer, with /-r/ 
added too) ‘large green cricket’, cy'cyr ‘cricket (another kind)’; wa?-wa ‘doll’. 

(3) Rm (‘m’ for ‘measure’) occurs after certain monosyllabic verbs, with inter- 
vening i! ‘a, an’ (in its zero form if not overtly present) ; it means, essentially, ‘for 
a short while, a bit, a while’. R,, has the segmental and tonal shape of the verb. 
Rn falls into a small class of measures which typically occupy this position; like 
some but not all of the others, it occurs only with the numeral i! ‘one’. Others of 
the class are c* ‘time, occasion’, bian‘ ‘number of times through’ (some action 
that involves performing a string of smaller actions in a prescribed sequence, as 
in singing a song), huei? ‘occurrences, times’. Examples of Rm: 'kan*i # kan‘ ‘take 
a look, examine for a minute’; 'tan*i # tan? ‘converse for a while, chat’; 'ting’i 


18 Some speakers have far less differentiation phonemically in microsegments with term- 
inal /r/; for their speech the morphophonemic patterns are actually a bit more complex. 

19 Other demonstratives also occur most usually before a measure, but sometimes di- 
rectly before a noun with no intervening measure: zrei‘*ge #sr**heu‘ or zrei‘sr*-heu‘ ‘this 
time’. 
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# ting! ‘listen a bit, take a listen’; 'siang*lei *siang’® ‘thought for a minute’. 
If the mesosegment ends with Rm, the verb, as indicated, bears a displaced loud 
stress; if more material follows, the stress is often not displaced, thus 
tan” # tan’huar* ‘carry on for a bit speech = have a chat’. 

(4) R, (‘a’ for ‘adverb’) occurs before almost any monosyllabic stative verb, 
with meaning ‘intensive, much so, greatly’. R, has the segmental and tonal 
structure of the following stative verb. The stative verb itself, however, in posi- 
tion after R,, has tone /1/ regardless of its tone in other contexts. R, falls into 
the class of adverbs, and into a subclass thereof which occur before stative verbs: 
hen? ‘quite, very’, tai‘ ‘too much so’, zren! ‘truly’, zuei* ‘most’, and others. The 
sequence beginning with R, normally has an /-r/ suffix added to the stative verb; 
this is a different /-r/ suffix, though with the same morphophonemics, from those 
of §11. The combination is limited to occurrence with following particle -de, a 
limitation not generally found with other combinations of adverb plus stative 
verb. Examples: heitheir'de ‘extremely black’; bau*baur':de ‘very thin’; 
hau*haur'de ‘extremely good’; man‘mair'-de ‘very slowly’. 

Since one also hears hau*hau!-de, the /-r/ suffix must be taken as a separate 
morpheme, rather than as a separate part of R, itself. 

Some stative verbs consisting of two microsegments are bimorphemic, the 
separate morphemes standing in the relation ‘A and B’. With these R, takes the 
shape of a microsegment before each of the constituent morphemes of the com- 
pound stative verb, and the stress pattern and tonal relations are different: 
rung”i* ‘easy’ : rung*rung’i‘itde ‘very easy indeed’; ming*bai? ‘clear’ : 
ming*ming’bai’bai?-de ‘very clear(ly) indeed’. 

In each of these four cases we have the problem of deciding which of the two 
similarly shaped morphs in a context is the chameleon, which is the background 
to which the chameleon has adapted itself. (If there were no such problem, the 
term ‘chameleon’ would of course be inappropriate.) We decide on the basis of 
similar structures not involving chameleons. Since ge*ge ‘every’ is like zrei*-ge 
‘this’, we call the first syllable of the former the chameleon; similarly in the other 
cases, as indicated by the analogies given for each.”° 

There are several other types of ‘repeating’ or partial repeating which we might 
choose to provide for with chameleons. The decision not to do so at present is 
tentative; the main difficulty is a lack of sufficient evidence. Some of these cases 
we itemize herewith. 

(a) Certain verbs of greater than one microsegment length (normally two in 
slow speech) are habitually uttered twice. Thus one may merely say sie*sie* 
‘thanks’, but often enough thanks consist of the utterance /‘sie*sie, sie*-sie./. 
‘Let’s take a stroll’ may be /-uem*liu!-da # liu'-da‘be./; the verb liu':da occurs 
more often doubled than single. The alternative to chameleon treatment is to an- 
alyze such constructions as the same sequence of segmental morphemes spoken 
twice—as implied by the phrasing of the descriptions just given. 


20 Chao (op.cit.) handles some of these forms as instances of the ‘grammatical process’ 
of reduplication, though noting (39, fn. 7) the possibility of the chameleon treatment. But 
the Romanization he uses in his course implies the chameleon solution, since ‘x’ is used 
for ‘preceding syllable repeated’, and ‘vx’ for ‘the two preceding syllables repeated’ (333, 
332). 
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Different both from the construction of verb plus Rm, and from the construction 
just described in which a verb is spoken twice, is the apparently doubled occur- 
rence of kai! ‘to open’ in such a sentence as ba*men’, kai!-kai! ‘open the door’. 
Both occurrences of kai! are occurrences of the same morpheme, but the con- 
struction is not that of doubling; rather the first occurrence is comparable to 
the occurrence of the same morpheme in kai'wan? ‘to open completely’, and the 
second occurrence is comparable to the occurrence of the same morpheme in 
da?-kai! ‘strike open’, la!-kai! ‘pull open’, tuei!-kai! ‘push open’, and many others. 
This construction is the RESULTATIVE construction of two verbs, in which the 
first specifies the manner in which an action is brought about and the second 
specifies the resulting action. It just happens that kai! ‘open’ occurs both as 
first member and as second member in this construction, in either case with 
various accompanying members, and it just happens that one possible case of 
the construction has kai! as both first and second member. The apparent re- 
duplication is therefore quite accidental. 

(b) A number of two-microsegment free forms, with stress on the first, the 
second toneless, of obscure morphemic status (quite possibly single morphemes 
of type II) are matched by four-microsegment free forms as follows: ga'-da ‘knot 
(in string or wood), bump (on skin)’ : ga'li # ga'da!-de ‘rough, bumpy (of a sur- 
face)’; hu*tu ‘muddled’ : hu*li * hu*tu? ‘fuzzy-wuzzy”!; with some distortion 
ga'la ‘corner, angle’ (cf. ga‘-la # bar* or ge'-le # bar* ‘knee’) : zi'li# ga'lar® ‘in 
every nook and cranny’. One could set up a chameleon consisting of preposed 
duplication of the shape of the underlying form, but with substitution of micro- 
segment -li for the second microsegment of the underlying form; the last instance 
cited would still call for special treatment. 

(c) There are a number of two-microsegment free forms in which the second 
microsegment begins with /1/ or with /s/, and is otherwise like the first: ba*-la 
‘scar, pockmark’; hu*lu ‘to brush or stroke with the hand’; hu*lu ‘gourd’; gu*lu 
‘to roll something along’; gu*-lu ‘wheel’; ha'-la ‘rancid’; tu®lu ‘to drag on (floor) ; 
to lose one’s grip’; du':lu ‘bunch of (keys), cluster of (grapes)’; with /s/, due!sue 
‘to shake, quiver, shiver, tremble’; ma!-sa ‘to smooth out with the hand, rub, 
massage’; and others. We could set up postposed chameleons for these two sets. 
In some cases the underlying forms occur elsewhere, or can at least be suspected 
of being identical with similarly shaped morphs in other environments; in some 
cases, however, setting up the form as bimorphemic would necessitate recognizing 
unique constituents. 

In (c), and perhaps in (b), we may have reached that difficult borderline 
represented in English by sets of words like crash, bash, smash; flip, flap, flop. 


13. Suppletive Alternations. There are a number of cases in which morphs 
(or sets of morphs already grouped together by the various criteria discussed 
above) of different shapes seem to be in noncontrastive distribution and identical 
in meaning, tempting us to class them in single morphemes. The forms er* and 
air ‘two’ are probably free alternants wherever both are found in the speech of a 
single individual. The case of these versus liang* ‘two’ was described briefly in 
PMA §10. Similarly, in addition to crang* ‘a spell of’ there is a form crang? with 


21 Chao, op.cit. 41. 
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identical meaning, occurring freely in any environment in which any alternant of 
crang*® would be called for. Both bue? and bau? mean ‘thin (in dimension), weak 
(of human relationships)’, and the two are superficially in free alternation. ‘Blood’ 
is variously sie*, sye*, and sye‘. 

In such cases as these, there is no systematically recurrent phonemic difference 
between the alternants, and the distribution is never complementary, always 
involving at least some cases of apparent free alternation in a single environment. 
Without devices for measuring the reactions of speakers of a language to the 
forms they hear, far more accurate than any now available, we can never be sure 
that the stylistic connotations of the differing forms are not considerable, how- 
ever easy it may be to supply all the members of a set with a single English gloss 
to cover their most obvious meaning. In the case of ‘blood’, there is clear evi- 
dence that such stylistic differences exist: sye* is rather literary, sie* and sye* are 
more colloquial. The course of wisdom is undoubtedly to keep the members of 
such sets apart. I would now do this even with er‘ and liang* ‘two’, contrary to 
PMA §i0.” 

14. Minus Morphemes. The ordinary forms for ‘two’ and ‘three’ are respec- 
tively liang* and san'. There are also, however, two forms lia* and sa! which seem 
to have (save for stylistic differences) the same meanings. By the decision we have 
just reached (§13), lia? and liang* cannot be taken as morphemically identical, 
nor can sa! and san!. In order to determine the status of the shorter forms, we 
must examine their distribution. 

Numerals occur before measures (as well as in some other positions), and a 
group of numeral plus measure may occur before a noun: liang*-ge ‘two’ : liang*-ge 
# ren? ‘two people’. The forms lia* and sa‘ do not occur before a measure, but 
rather directly before a noun; and in other positions where a numeral-plus- 
measure combination might occur, we find just lia or sa’: lia*-ren? ‘two people’; 
lia’sreu® ‘two hands’; lia*er*-deu ‘two ears, both ears’; lia*ian*zing ‘two eyes, 
both eyes’; lia*meir? ‘two (paired) doors’; uem#lia* or uem#lia*-ren? ‘we two’; 
sa'ren? ‘three people’; uem*sa! or uem*sa!ren? ‘we three’. 

Since the positions occupied by lia* and sa! are positions open also to a com- 
bination of numeral plus measure, we may suspect that these two forms also 
should be interpreted as a numeral plus a measure. 

lia® is then structurally two morphemes, respectively liang* and this measure, 
and sa' similarly. To interpret them in this way, we must recognize one morpheme 


22 In the case of alternations from one speaker to another, or within a single speaker’s 
dialect but of the same general nature as those which for the most part are from one speaker 
to another—e.g. tien! versus tian! for ‘day’, or iu? versus ieu? for ‘postal’ (see §0)—the same 
principle ought in theory to apply. If in practice we do not apply it, it is because of the 
great difficulty in making sufficiently precise observations. We are here at the thin edge 
between synchronic and diachronic linguistics. If a single speaker says sometimes iu? and 
sometimes ieu? for ‘postal’, it is ultimately because he has picked up both forms from 
others, and there has presumably been some first individual to acquire and use both. The 
two forms then differ at least in the subtle connotations they have due to the specific life- 
history circumstances accompanying the acquisition of each. To make a blanket statement 
of this kind is easy; to try to cover all such cases in a description of a language or dialect is 
totally impossible. 
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which appears only in the shape of this truncation of the ‘preceding’ morpheme, 
since no measure of overt phonemic shape occurs with which we can identify 
this one. The similarity in shape of liang’ and lia’, of san! and sa', and the paral- 
lelism of difference in shape (absence of final consonant in each case) apparently 
force us to this conclusion. If it be disallowed, then the only alternative is to 
take lia* and sa’ as single morphemes, thus ignoring their resemblance in shape 
and meaning to liang* and san', and complicating the tactics since the morphemes 
lia? and sa! would then have to constitute a tactical class of their own. 


15. Small-Scale Resemblances. We have almost completed our survey; the 
remaining cases of possible morphemic identity are in general quite problematical. 
This may of course reflect a defect in method, or in the breadth of the information 
on which the discussion is based. But it is also possible that there is something in 
the nature of the language—or perhaps in the nature of all languages—to produce 
the dilemmas: perhaps morphemic analysis must always choose between being 
neat but not quite complete, or else more nearly complete but not quite neat. 

Without prejudice to our ultimate decisions, we shall tentatively call the forms 
about to be discussed ‘morphemes’. 

Atonic morphemes of type I, and type II morphemes, are not of mini- 
mal canonical forms. If we compare fang*:z ‘house’ and ming*-z ‘name’, or bue"li 
‘glass’ and sing”li ‘baggage’, we see why this is so. The -z of ‘house’ is a type I 
atonic morpheme; but the -z of ‘name’ is a type I tonic morpheme 2 ‘character, 
word’ accompanied by the compound-marking zero-stress morpheme. Thus the 
atonic morpheme is seen to resemble in its phonemic shape such a combination of 
two morphemes. ‘Glass’ is a single morpheme of type II, but it resembles ‘baggage’ 
in shape, though the latter consists of two successive type I tonic morphemes, 
with the compound-marking zero stress morpheme accompanying the second; so 
‘glass’ looks like such a trimorphemic form. With every form that we suspect of 
being a single morpheme of a nonminimal canonical form, the problem therefore 
arises whether further analysis may not be possible and desirable. 

Thus ‘glass’ and liu*-li ‘glaze’ have similar meanings and end similarly. Instead 
of taking each to be a single type II morpheme, we might segregate the recurrent 
‘li as a morpheme in itself. This would require us to recognize bue! and liu? as 
unique constituents, and-it is this that deters us; but since there are some in- 
disputable cases of unique constituents in the language, perhaps it should not. 

The other major area of ambiguity is in sets of morphemes resembling each 
other somewhat in sound and in meaning. In a few cases it is very clear that 
analysis must go further. There is a set of forms involving microsegment-initial 
/n/ and tone /4/ with a distal-demonstrative sense: na‘ ‘that (abstract); there- 
fore’ : nei‘ ‘that (concrete)’ : neme‘ ‘so, in that case, that kind of’ : ner* ‘there’. 
There is another set involving initial /n/ and tone /3/ with interrogative-in- 
definite sense: na* ‘whence, how come, in what way’ : nei? or nai® ‘which (con- 
crete)’ : neme? (rare) ‘how, in what case’ : nar® ‘where’. There is a third such set, 
with initial /zr/ or /z/ and tone /4/, with proximal-demonstrative sense: zrei‘ 
‘this (concrete)’ : zeme‘ (rarely zreme‘) ‘so, in this case, this kind of’ : zrer* 
‘here’. And there are two isolated forms, both interrogative, one with initial /z/ 
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and tone /3/: zeme® ‘how, how come’; and one with initial /sr/ and tone /2/: 
sreme? ‘what’. Except for this last form, it is clear that the difference between 
tone /4/ and tone /3/ accompanies the semantic difference between non-inter- 
rogative and interrogative-indefinite. With tone /4/, it is equally clear that the 
difference between initial /n/ and initial /zr/ or /z/ parallels the semantic differ- 
ence between distal and proximal. Other partial similarities in sound and mean- 
ing can easily be spotted—for example, the terminal /r/ with a locative sense.” 

If we find it more convenient to regard these forms as single morphs, we must 
at least take them to be portmanteaus, and not completely arbitrary ones, since 
as has been demonstrated we can identify within their phonemic structure por- 
tions which correlate with portions of the whole meanings. 

Other cases are far less clear. There are many sets such as the following: zrung! 
(bound form) ‘middle; China’ : zrung‘ ‘in the center, in the bull’s-eye, square’ 
(da*zrung* ‘to hit the bull’s-eye, to succeed in an examination’); zrang* ‘to grow, 
to spread’ : crang? ‘long’ : zrang* ‘wide, spread out’ (as of water in flood time); 
dau’ ‘to turn upside down or on one side; to fail (of a business)’ : dau‘ ‘to be in- 
verted, turned upside down; to drive (a car) backwards’; hau* ‘OK’ : hau‘ ‘to 
like to (do something)’. In each case there are obviously similarities of phonemic 
shape and of meaning. Actually, sets such as crang* and crang? ‘spell of’ (§13), 
where it is hard to find any semantic differeace at all, are simply limiting cases of 
this phenomenon of partial resemblance. At the other extreme one has forms so 
different in form or in meaning, or both, that the problem of possible morphemic 
relationship simply does not arise. 

One common solution to the problem presented by such sets is to follow the 
identifications given by the characters with which the forms are traditionally 
written. Since Chinese characters constitute essentially a morphemic writing 
system, they also represent a centuries-old, slowly but constantly evolving folk- 
analysis of the language. In this characterization, the term ‘folk’ is not to be read 
with a sneer; ALL morphemic analysis is in a sense folk-analysis, and one might 
suspect that the identifications thus arrived at would be as valid as any the 
modern analyst might discover. If one does this, then one says that zrang* ‘to 
grow’ and crang? ‘long’, for example, are related forms, and one devises the 
necessary morphophonemic machinery to handle the relationship. On the other 
hand, one does not identify zrang* ‘to grow’ and a homophonous and gram- 


23 Probably tactical considerations must lead us to take neme‘, neme’, zeme‘ or zreme‘, 
zeme’, and sreme? as bimorphemic, an alternant of a demonstrative (itself perhaps subject 
to further analysis as sketched in the text) plus a measure -me, and ner‘, nar*® and zrer‘ 
similarly as an alternant of a demonstrative plus a measure -r. But these forms have some- 
what special tactical statuses, and the answers are not clear. 

The measure -r, if we so analyze, is a different morpheme from the noun-suffix -r and the 
other morphemes of that shape discussed in earlier sections. Historically it is probably to 
be related to the type I tonic (bound) morpheme li? ‘in, inside’: earlier na‘*li?, na*-li? and 
zre*’li?, with loss of the microjuncture in rapid speech and accompanying loss of the term- 
inal /i/, then with the /1/ changed to /r/ ‘because’ /1/ is not habitual in microsegment-final 
position. But the two-microsegment forms have been reintroduced, analogically or from 
writing or in both ways, and now stand beside the one-microsegment forms, as more ele- 
vated and literary alternants, so that the -r of the short forms can no longer be identified 
morphemically with any element occurring elsewhere. 
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matically identical zrang* ‘to rise and spread (as water in flood time)’, because 
these are written with two different characters. And when one discovers that this 
procedure would require an interpretation of dung'si ‘thing’ as consisting of 
dung’ ‘east’ plus si! ‘west’ plus compound-marking zero stress—leaving the 
burden of the semantic difference to be borne entirely by the last-named con- 
stituent—then certainly one must reach the conclusion that the characters are 
helpful, if at all, only as clues, not as answers. 

When that conclusion is reached, it appears that the same caution is advisable 
in the cases treated here as for those treated in §13, where there was no discernible 
difference in meaning and grammatical function accompanying the difference in 
phonemic shape. That is, since there is no SYSTEMATIC parallelism between the 
differences in meaning and the differences in shape from one set to another, we 
had better leave each form of such a set intact, a separate and distinct mor- 
pheme.™ 


24 Chao (op.cit. 40) reaches essentially the same ccaclusion: ‘Although [the examples 
he gives] are pairs of cognate words (and often written with the same characters), they 
should, for practical purposes, be learned as separate words.’ ‘Cognate’, of course, is a his- 
torical term, not a descriptive one. 
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0. Introductory. In earlier papers of this series,! Japanese forms are cited in a 
transcription that purports to be phonemic; the system that underlies the tran- 
scription is briefly outlined in the footnotes.? On closer examination that system 
proves to be untenable. Instead of being purely phonemic, it is heavily influenced 
by unformulated morphophonemic considerations, and even, to some extent, 
by the traditional representation of Japanese in roman letters.* There is room, 
then, for a new and more careful study of Japanese phonemics, based solely on 
the sounds that occur in Japanese utterances and on their distribution. Such a 
study is the object of the present paper.* The dialect to be investigated is the 


1 This paper is the fourth in a series of articles under the general title Studies in Collo- 
quial Japanese (abbr. SCJ). The earlier papers in the series are I. Inflection, JAOS 66.97- 
109; II. Syntax, Lg. 22.200-48; III. Derivation of inflected words, JAOS 66.304-15 (all 1946). 
For an acknowledgment of the help that I received from the American Council of Learned 
Societies, from several Japanese informants, and from my colleagues, see SCJ I, fn. 1 (JAOS 
66.97), or SCJ IT, fn. 1 (Lg. 22.200). 

2 In SCJ I, JAOS 66.98 fn. 4; in SCJ II, Lg. 22.200-1 fn. 3, 203-4 (§1.4). 

3 It was the neat and systematic National Romanization (Kokutei Rémazi), promulgated 
by a decree of the Japanese cabinet in 1937, that especially influenced my transcription, 
rather than the so-called Hepburn Romanization of 1885. Yet the latter—unsystematic 
and cumbersome as it seems to be—is the one that turns out to be closer to a phonemic no- 
tation. (On these two systems of romanization see Denzel Carr in JAOS 59.99-102 [1939] 
and Edwin O. Reischauer in JAOS 60.82-9 [1940].) 

So far as I know, all other attempts by American linguists to work out the phonemic 
structure of Japanese are open to the same objections as mine. I have seen unpublished 
analyses by George A. Kennedy (ca. 1942) and A. M. Halpern (ca. 1944), as well as the 
published account in Joseph K. Yamagiwa, Modern conversational Japanese 1-9 (New 
York and London, 1942). All these, like my own earlier version, overlook phonemic con- 
trasts and rely heavily on morphophonemic data. But since their main purpose was peda- 
gogical (again like that of my own earlier version), their morphophonemic tinge is a merit 
rather than a reproach. 

4In writing this paper I have had the benefit of several suggestions by Rulon S. Wells 
and Eleanor Harz Jorden. Masako Yokoyama has kindly checked the examples for me. 
Most of the examples are drawn from my own files; but where these did not contain illus- 
trations of particular sequences, I consulted Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English diction- 
ary (Tokyo, 1938). All examples taken from this source were submitted to qualified in- 
formants before being transcribed. 

Several accounts of Japanese pronunciation have been published in English, but none 
that approaches the subject from a structural (phonemic) point of view, or that presents 
more than crude phonetic data, undigested and naive. The most useful (or least useless) of 
the works that have so far appeared in English is Masatoshi Gensen Mori, The pronunci- 
ation of Japanese (Tokyo, 1929); others are listed by Borton, Elisséeff, and Reischauer in 
A selected list of books and articles on Japan 74-5 (Washington, 1940). Mori’s treatment 
is detailed and exhaustive, in the best tradition of the London school of phonetics; but it 
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modern standard colloquial, defined as the speech of educated persons native 
to Tokyo. 


0.1. The presence of recent loanwords in Japanese, as in many other languages, 
complicates the analysis; but there is no purely descriptive test by which they can 
be identified, and no valid excuse for excluding them—-so far as the analyst can 
recognize them through his accidental knowledge of other languages—from the 
total vocabulary. The view set forth by Fries and Pike,* that loanwords may con- 
stitute a separate phonemic system coexisting with one or more other systems 
in the same dialect, is unacceptable. What we are able to discern as the phonemic 
system of a dialect is necessarily single, not multiple: the total network of rela- 
tionships among all the sounds that occur in the dialect; and the analyst’s task is 
to describe the system in a way that is correspondingly single, in a ccherent set 
of general statements which will enable him to predict the phonetic shape of utter- 
ances that have not yet occurred.‘ All the details that make up a language have 
an equal claim to be used as evidence for the system; whatever occurs in the ut- 
terances of those who speak the language is for that reason a part of the total 
structure.’ The question how to treat loanwords can have only one answer: 
treat them as words. 





remains always on the lowest phonetic level. The sounds of Japanese, for Mori (as for 
practically all the other scholars who have described them), are mere noises, without 
structural organization or any sort of interrelations except in their physical properties. 

5 Charles C. Fries and Kenneth L. Pike, Coexistent phonemic systems, Lg. 25.29-50 
(1949). The crucial illustration in this article is taken from Mazateco, an Indian language of 
Mexico. In Mazateco words of native origin there are two dental stops: after [n] only [d], 
elsewhere only [t]. This situation by itself would call for a single phoneme with two allo- 
phones. But there is also a word [siento] hundred, a loan frcm Spanish, with [t] after [n]. 
Fries and Pike regard this [t] as belonging not only to a different phoneme but to a dif- 
ferent phonemic system from that which includes the [t]s and [d]s of native words. But the 
presence of [siento] necessarily affects the treatment of all dental stops in the language: 
it contributes no less than other utterance-fractions to the total analysis. The cultural evi- 
dence adduced by Fries and Pike against this view, that monolingual speakers of Mazateco 
learn to read the [nd] of native words more easily in the spelling ‘nt’ than in the spelling 
‘nd’, whatever its ultimate explanation may be, is not a cogent reason for setting aside the 
phonetic and distributional data. 

Certain other cases of so-called coexistence are easily accounted for by traditional 
methods. Thus whispered utterances are utterances without pitch phonemes, singing is a 
non-linguistic use of linguistic material. Differences in tempo and style must probably be 
treated as differences in dialect, at least until a more fruitful approach can be worked out. 
For a phonemic interpretation of tempo differences see now Charles F. Hockett, Peiping 
morphophonemics §9, Lg. 26.74-7 (1950). 

6 See the admirable short statement by Charles F. Hockett, A note on ‘structure’, IJAL 
14.269-71 (1948). 

7 This does not mean that every noise made by a speaker in speaking must be accommo- 
dated in the phonemic system. Sounds that occur in a completely unrestricted set of 
environments (before and after all other sound types without exception), such as hiccups, 
coughs, and sniffles, can be excluded from the relevant material at once. Sounds that never 
combine with other sound types in an utterance, such as the alveolar ‘click of commisera- 
tion’ in English and the polite indrawn hiss in Japanese, can be similarly excluded, or else 
treated as an organically separate part of the system (though not as part of an independent 
system coexisting with the main one). Note that the sounds here listed for exclusion are 
identified by their distribution. 
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Yet this answer does not wholly settie the problem of loanwords in Japanese, 
especially of those recently taken from English. Speakers of standard Japanese 
agree, within a fairly narrow range of personal variation, on the pronunciation 
of nearly all the words they use—except precisely these. In their treatment of 
English loans the variation from speaker to speaker is considerable. Some, who 
speak no English, confine themselves in these loans to sound types and com- 
binations that occur also in longer-established words; others, with some com- 
mand of English, use sound types and combinations not found elsewhere in their 
speech; still others are intermediate in the degree to which they assimilate Eng- 
lish words to the rest of their vocabulary. It is clear that these different idiolects 
(personal dialects) cannot all be analyzed in the same way: phonemic distinc- 
tions that exist in one are absent from another; sounds that occur in one man’s 
speech as allophones of a single phoneme belong to separate phonemes in the 
speech of his neighbor. In short, standard colloquial Japanese is not one dialect 
but several, which differ from each other, greatly or little, in their treatment 
of English loans. 

A complete solution would be to describe separately each of the several dia- 
lects of standard Japanese; this paper will attempt only a partial solution. Only 
two dialects will be described: that in which English loanwords have been fully 
assimilated to the pronunciation of other words; and that at the other extreme 
(spoken chiefly by persons with a good command of English), in which these 
loanwords are characterized by a maximum number of special sound types and 
combinations. The two dialects will be referred to as the CONSERVATIVE and the 


INNOVATING respectively. In each dialect, the style to be described is that of nor- 
mal conversation, ranging in tempo from moderately fast to moderately slow, 
but excluding the extremes of tempo at both ends of the scale. (The conserva- 
tive dialect is treated in §§1-7, the innovating dialect in §8.) 


0.2. Definitions of a few basic terms will clarify the description. *® 

A PHRASE is an utterance or part of an utterance bounded by successive pauses 
(interruptions of speech activity, regardless of length).? A phrase may be pre- 
ceded or followed, or both preceded and followed, by other phrases in the same 
utterance, with pauses intervening; but no phrase contains a pause within itself. 


8 These definitions are restated, with additions and with a pervading shift of emphasis, 
from my article A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.3-46 (1948); they were 
presented, in a preliminary version, before a meeting of the Linguistic Society in New York, 
30 December 1948. The restatement is intended to meet the objections of Martin Joos, 
Acoustic phonetics 8 fn. 9 and 120 fn. 85 (Language Monograph No. 23, 1948), by establish- 
ing the theory of phonemic analysis on an auditory instead of an articulatory basis. 

® In SCJ II, Lg. 22.202 ff., this unit is called a pause-group, in order to avoid confusion 
with the use of the term ‘phrase’ for syntactic units. 

It might be argued that pausz, the interruption of speech activity, should be distin- 
guished from mere sILENCE, the absence of speech activity that precedes and follows a 
whole utterance; the two could be distinguished by assigning to pause an arbitrary upper 
limit of duration—say ten seconds. Such a distinction would complicate the definition of a 
phrase, and would appear to serve no particular purpose; but any reader who favors it can 
safely make for himself the small adjustments that would result from its adoption. All 
the pauses marked in this paper (except in §7) occur internally in utterances. 
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A QUALITY is any aurally distinguishable single component of the total audi- 
tory impression made by some part of a phrase—a particular vowel color, the 
effect of a particular consonantal position or. movement or manner of articula- 
tion, palatalization, oral or nasal resonance, voice or voicelessness, a particular 
level of loudness or pitch, and so on. Qualities are identified by ear; but in linguis- 
tic works they are traditionally defined in terms of their assumed production by 
the vocal organs. 

A PHONE is any continuous fraction of a phrase that is heard as coextensive 
with a given quality; very often a phone is defined by several qualities at once, 
beginning and ending together. Phones are of two kinds: a SEGMENT is a mini- 
mum phone, one that contains no smaller phone; a sPAN is a phone composed of 
two or more segments that have a quality or a combination of qualities in com- 
mon. The order of phones in a phrase is successive, simultaneous, or overlapping: 
segments occur only in succession; but spans, which are coextensive with qual- 
ities common to a train of several segments, occur simultaneously with the seg- 
ments that compose the train, and may overlap with other spans. Every phone 
is a unique event. The segmentation of a phrase into phones is accomplished by 
ear; but in linguistic works, again, it is traditionally described in terms of the 
assumed movements and positions of the vocal organs. 

Successive qualities are THE SAME if no difference can be heard between them; 
otherwise they are DIFFERENT. Two or more phones are THE SAME if they contain 
the same qualities and no others; otherwise they are DIFFERENT. Sameness and 
difference are thus determined impressionistically by ear.” 

Two or more phones are PHONETICALLY SIMILAR if they contain a quality or a 
combination of qualities that is absent from all other phones in the utterances of 
the same dialect. (It follows that if two or more phones are the same they must 
be phonetically similar, but not conversely.) Under this definition phonetic 
similarity has an absolute, not a relative meaning. 

The ENVIRONMENT of a phone is the discontinuous sequence of phones that 
precede and follow it in the phrase (or, if it is initial or final, the sequence of 
phones that follow or precede it). For most purposes the relevant environment 
of a phone consists only of the immediately preceding and the immediately fol- 
lowing phone. Environments of two or more phones are THE SAME if they consist 
wholly of the same phones in the same order. Phones occurring in the same en- 
vironment are said to have the environment IN COMMON. 

If different phones have none of their environments in common, they are 
IN COMPLEMENTARY DISTRIBUTION; if they have in common only a phonetically 
or phonemically definable set of environments, they are IN OVERLAPPING DIS- 
TRIBUTION; if one phone shares all the environments of another, they are IN 
FREE VARIATION.” Different phones that are in complementary or overlapping 
distribution or in free variation are NON-CONTRASTIVE. 


10 Whenever two or more phones are mentioned in these definitions, it is understood 
that they are phones occurring in utterances of a single dialect. 

11 This statement is meant to cover both the situation where two phones P and Q have 
all their environments in common, and the more usual situation where P shares all the en- 
vironments of Q but occurs also in environments where Q does not occur. 
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If different phones have some but not all of their environments in common, 
and if their common environments do not form a phonetically or phonemically 
definable set, they are IN conTRAST. Two classes of phones are in contrast if 
every member of one class is in contrast with some member of the other. 

A PHONEME is a class of non-contrastive and phonetically similar phones. To- 
gether, the phonemes of a dialect accommodate all the phones that occur in the 
utterances of the dialect; and every phoneme, as a class, is in contrast with at 
least one other phoneme in at least some of the positions where its members 
occur. Each phoneme is defined by the quality or combination of qualities pres- 
ent in all its members and absent from all other phones of the dialect; and every 
phone that contains such a quality or combination belongs to the phoneme which 
is defined by it. A phone that contains two or more such qualities or combina- 
tions accordingly belongs to two or more phonemes at once. 

Not all the qualities that are common to the members of a phoneme are neces- 
sarily relevant in defining the phoneme. If a give phone P contains two qualities 
or combinations of qualities a and x (whether it contains other qualities or not), 
such that x occurs in other phones unaccompanied by a but a does not occur in 
any phone without zx, the quality or combination x is DETERMINED in the phone P, 
and is not properly part of the definition of the phoneme to which P belongs. 

A quality or combination of qualities that occurs in some but not in all mem- 
bers of a phoneme, and does not hy itself define any other phoneme, is coNnpDI- 
TIONED by the environments in which it occurs. 

A quality or combination of qualities that is neither determined nor condi- 
tioned is DISTINCTIVE.” 

An ALLOPHONE is a subclass of a phoneme, composed of phones that are the 
same. In this paper the term ‘phone’ will be used ambiguously in two senses: 
strictly, to designate a unique event; and loosely, to designate a class of phones 
that are the same. In the latter meaning, the term ‘phone’ is a shorter equivalent 
of ‘allophone’. The context in each case will make it clear which meaning is 
intended. 

A PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION is a record either of a single utterance by one 
speaker (PHONIC transcription) or of a class of utterances composed of the same 
phones in the same order (ALLOPHONIC transcription). A PHONEMIC TRANSCRIPTION 
is a record of a class of utterances whose constituent phones belong respectively 
to the same phonemes in the same order. 


1. Syllables. The most striking general feature of Japanese pronunciation is 
its staccato rhythm. The auditory impression of any phrase is of a rapid patter- 





In this paper the term ‘free variation’ is used in a wider sense than is customary. Differ- 
ent phones are said to be in free variation not only if they share environments in the speech 
of a single person but also if they share environments in the speech of two or more persons 
who speak the same dialect. Thus, when bilabial and labiodental spirants are said to be 
in free variation (fn. 13), this means either that both types are used indifferently by the 
same person, or that each is the only type of labial spirant used by one of two different 
persons. For the purposes of this article the distinction between the two kinds of free varia- 
tion is irrelevant. 

12 The term ‘quality’ is used in this paper as the auditory correlate of what I called as- 
pects and components in my article on postulates (cited in fn. 8 above). 
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ing succession of more-or-less sharply defined fractions, all of about the same 
length. In any one utterance, or indeed in any one conversation or style of dis- 
course, the perceived relative duration of successive phrases can be adequately 
compared in terms of these fractions: two phrases containing the same number of 
fractions are heard as equal in duration; a phrase containing twice or three 
times as many fractions as another is heard as lasting just twice or three times 
as long. The phrases [to-ko-ro]!* place and [ha-ko-bu] carries contain three frac- 
tions each; [no-ri-mo-no] vehicle and [to-ki-do-ki] sometimes contain four frac- 
tions each; [so-no-ko-do-mo-no-ki-mo-no] that child’s clothing and [yo-ko-ha-ma- 
no-mi-na-to-de] in the Yokohama harbor contain nine each. 

In the examples given so far, each fraction consists of a single consonantal 
segment and a vowel; but fractions of other types occur also. Some fractions con- 
sist of two consonantal segments and a vowel, as in [ma-t8i] town, [kya-ku] 
guest, [nyo-dii-tsu-ni] true to life; some consist of one or two consonantal seg- 
ments and a voiceless vowel, as in [su-su-mu] advances, [k1-ta] came, {ha-tsu- 
Si-mo] first frost of the year; some consist of a vowel alone, as in [o-mo-u] thinks, 
[i-e] house, [a-o-i] blue; some consist of a long nasal consonant alone, as in [hé-p°] 
book, [k6-n--do] this time, [k6-m--ba-n-] tonight; and some consist of one or two 
long voiceless consonants alone, as in [s‘-te-ru] throws away, [i-p’-pa-i] full, 
[ts’-tSi] sozl. All these fractions are heard as having the same time value; the per- 
ceived relative duration of successive phrases depends only on the number of 
fractions that they contain, not on their type. 

Because the affricates [ts, t8, dz] occur in the same positions and with the 
same time value as [t, k, s], and other single segments, they will be regarded 


as unitary consonants, not as sequences of two consonants. But combinations 


13 Phonetic transcriptions in this paper, enclosed in square brackets, are allophonic; 
they have been simplified as much as possible, so as to avoid the use of too many special 
characters. The hyphen that appears in the transcriptions of §1 is merely a graphic device 
for showing the number of equivalent fractions in a phrase; it has no phonetic or phonemic 
significance. For the meaning of the phonetic terms in the following descriptions see Bloch 
and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis, ch. 2 (Baltimore, 1942). 

Consonant symbols for the most part have their traditional values. [p, b, m] are bilabial, 
but [f] is bilabial or labiodental in free variation; [t, d, n] are dental, [ts] is dental or denti- 
alveolar, [s, z, r, 1] are alveolar; [t8, 8, dz, 2] are prepalatal; [k, g, n] are mediovelar. [y] 
is a voiced prevelar semivowel, [y] is the corresponding voiceless sound. Italic letters denote 
palatalized sounds. The term ‘palatalized’ is here used to include on the one hand labial, 
dental, and glottal sounds pronounced with simultaneous raising of the tongue toward the 
hard palate (‘palatalized’ in the usual sense), and on the other hand prevelar sounds, pro- 
nounced with contact between the tongue and the forward part of the soft palate. 

A raised dot after a consonant indicates that the sound has the time value of a full 
syllable. 

Vowel symbols depart in some respects from their traditional meanings. [i] is high front; 
{e] is mean-mid front, like the vowel in English bet, not upper-mid; [a] is low back (slightly 
advanced toward central position), not low front; [o] is mean-mid back, approximately 
like the vowel of German Gott, not upper-mid; [u] is high back, often somewhat advanced 
toward central position, unrounded or weakly rounded. Capital letters [1, a, O, u] denote 
voiceless vowels. 

Glosses are printed in italics, without quotation marks. A gloss is meant only to identify 
the cited form, not to provide an exhaustive account of its meaning. 
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with [y] or [y] as the second member will not be so regarded, since the two parts 
are not homorganic (not formed by the same vocal organ). 

An apparent exception to the regular train of equal fractions is the presence 
of long vowels, with or without preceding consonants, as in [ki--ta] heard, [te-- 
bu-ru] table, [o-ba:-sa-n-] grandmother, [8o°-sa] major, [gyu'-nyu:] cow’s milk. In 
duration, each long vowel is equal to two fractions of the ordinary kind: [ki--ta] 
is a match for [to-ko-ro], [gyu:-nyu’] for [no-ri-mo-no]. It is especially significant 
that a long vowel has the same duration as a sequence of two unlike vowels: 
[ko] thus is a match for [ka-o] face, [ki:-ta] for [ka-i-ta] wrote. For these reasons, 
long vowels will be treated as sequences of two fractions (two like vowels) each, 
and will be written with double symbols: [ki-i-ta, te-e-bu-ru, 0-ba-a-sa-n., 
$0-0-sa, gyU-u-nyu-u]. 

All these fractions, of whatever type, will henceforth be called syLLABLEs." 

2. Qualities. What we hear in listening to the utterances of a speaker is a flow 
of interwoven, continually changing qualities. These qualities are the irreduc- 
ible atoms from which all higher units in a phonemic description of the speaker’s 
dialect must be formed. Whether the analyst prefers a description in terms of 
components or one in terms of phonemes, his data consist ultimately of the 
qualities that he has heard in the stream of speech, and of nothing else. In the 
grouping of qualities to define phonemes, there may sometimes be a choice be- 
tween alternative possibilities: a phone that contains two or more qualities may 
be regarded as belonging to a single phoneme defined by all the qualities together, 
or as belonging simultaneously to two or more phonemes defined respectively 


by the several qualities (or by smaller combinations within the total number); 
and in deciding a choice of this kind there is no theoretical objection to using 
morphological or even syntactic arguments." If different phonemic descriptions 


14 The number of syllables in a phrase is therefore not found by counting peaks of sonor- 
ity or chest pulses, but only by counting the temporally equal fractions contained in it, 
or by comparing its duration with that of another phrase in which the number of such 
fractions is known. In short, the Japanese syllable is a unit of duration. Such a unit is often 
called a mora; but the term ‘syllable’ is better established in descriptions of Japanese. 

It is worth noting, as a cultural correlate of the linguistic structure, that a speaker of 
Japanese is just as ready as a speaker of English to state the number of syllables in any 
phrase, though neither one, without special training, can state the number of segments. 
Since the two speakers count different kinds of units, they will not always agree on the 
number of syllables in a given phonetic continuum. In the English word asks, pronounced 
with a long vowel and distinctly released consonants, a Japanese will hear five syllables; 
in the Japanese word [gyuunyuu], a speaker of English will hear only two. (The Japanese 
speaker’s ‘feeling’ for the number of syllables in a phrase is no doubt partly due to his 
knowledge of how the phrase is written in the native syllabary; but the syllabary, in turn, 
must reflect the speakers’ naive structural analysis of their language.) 

15 For a theoretical discussion see Zellig S. Harris, Simultaneous components in phonol- 
ogy, Lg. 20.181-205 (1944). For one type of application see Charles F. Hockett, Componen- 
tial analysis of Sierra Popoluca, IJAL 13.259-67 (1947), and Peiping phonology, JAOS 
67.253-67 (1947). 

16 Morphological and syntactic criteria must not be used to influence the basic analysis 
leading to the discovery of distinctive qualities and their distribution; but they are often 
helpful in deciding how to sroup these qualities, once they have been discovered, into 
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of a dialect account with equal accuracy and completeness for all the qualities 
that occur in the dialect, and invoke no other criteria, there is nothing to choose 
between them on the phonemic level; at most, one of them may lend itself more 
conveniently than the others to morphological and syntactic statements.” 
But no phonemic description is valid if it fails to account, explicitly or implicitly, 
for any of the qualities in a dialect, or if these qualities are not the sole basis on 
which it is built. 


2.1. In addition to the four distinctive levels of pitch to be described in §3.1, 
Japanese utterances are heard as containing sixteen qualities, which occur in 
67 different combinations. These qualities will be defined in terms of their as- 
sumed production by the vocal organs; but it must be borne in mind that they 
are isolated and identified wholly by ear. The articulatory terminology is used 
only because a usable auditory terminology has not yet been developed.!”* 

In the following list, the first six qualities (denoted by capital letters) are 
referred to different places of articulation; the next seven (denoted by numerals) 
are referred to different kinds of articulation or degrees of aperture. This means 
that such an entity as labial closure (present in [p, b, ml], etc.) is taken to be 
composed of two separate qualities, labialness and closure.” 





combinations defining phonemes. Cf. Charles F. Hockett, Problems in morphemic analy~ 
sis §§4-7, Lg. 23.324-7 (1947); Peiping morphophonemics §3, Lg. 26.69-70 and fn. 10 (1950). 

An illustration from English. The phones [f] and [v], [@] and [3], [s] and [z] are of course 
phonemically different. Traditionally, each of them is assigned to a single phoneme con- 
trasting as a unit with all the others; but this interpretation proves to be awkward in deal- 
ing with certain morphological relations. In such pairs as belief : believe, safe : save, wreath 
: wreathe, use (noun) : use (verb), it would be convenient to regard the verb as consisting 
of two morphemes: one that appears by itself as a noun or an adjective, the other a verb- 
deriving suffix; but if /v, 5, z/ are unitary phonemes, there is no phoneme present in these 
verbs that could be taken as a suffix. An alternative and equally accurate interpretation of 
the phones [v, 5, z] would be to regard the quality of voice (at least when accompanied by 
the quality of constriction) as defining a separate phoneme /V/, so that each of the phones 
[v, 5, z] would belong simultaneously to two phonemes: to /f, 6, s/ respectively, and to /V/. 
This treatment, like the traditional one, is based solely on the qualities observed in English 
utterances; but by providing a phoneme /V/ to serve as a verb-deriving suffix, it greatly 
simplifies the exposition of the morphology. 

1 In any case, such descriptions are always mechanically convertible into one another, 
and are therefore scientifically equivalent. 

1 For an interesting but not (I think) wholly successful attempt to use an auditory 
terminology see R. Jakobson and J. Lotz, Notes on the French phonemic pattern, Word 
5.151-8 (1949). In this article the phonemes of French are defined in terms of six auditory 
oppositions or contrasts: vowel/consonant, nasal/oral, saturated/diluted, grave/acute, 
tense/lax, and continuous/intercepted. The following statement (151) is especially to be 
noted: ‘Our basic assumption is that every language operates with a strictly limited number 
of underlying ultimate distinctions which form a set of binary oppositions. These opposite 
features occur either solely as terms of a single relation (pure opposition) or they can occur 
together as complexes.’ 

18 That such a division into qualities of position and qualities of articulation is in ac- 
cord with acoustic reality has been demonstrated in the laboratory, most plainly in work 
with the acoustic spectrograph. See Martin Joos, Acoustic phonetics (Language Monograph 
No. 23, 1948), esp. ch. 4. 
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labial position constriction 
dental or alveolar position flap movement 
prepalatal position small aperture 
prevelar (front) position medium aperture 
mediovelar (back) position wide aperture 
glottal position nasalization 
closure voicing 
affrication'* syllabic quantity 


A number of combinations require special comment: 

LI: bilabial stop; L3: bilabial or labiodental spirant, without distinction; 
L5: weak lip-rounding. 

D1: dental stop; D2: dental or denti-alveolar affricate; D3: dental or alveolar 
spirant, always with groove-shaped aperture (i.e. sibilant); D4: alveolar flap. 
A variety of flap movement in which there is a lateral opening at the moment of 
contact (resulting in ‘flapped 1’) is denoted by the symbol D4a. 

P1, P2, P3: stop, affricate, and spirant produced with contact between the 
blade or front of the tongue and the forward part of the hard palate. 

F1, F3: stop and spirant produced with contact between the back of the tongue 
and the forward part of the soft palate; F5: high front vowel and semivowel, or 
palatalization when simultaneous with labial or dental articulation; F6: mid 
front vowel. 

B1: stop produced with contact between the back of the tongue and the middle 


part of the soft palate; B5: high back vowel and semivowel; B6, B7: mid and low 
back vowels. 

G1: glottal stop; G3: strongly pulsed voiceless onset of a following vowel or 
semivowel, slightly fricative (‘h’). 


2.2. N, V, Q are qualities of a different kind from the rest. Each of these is 
one term of a dichotomy that divides the entire body of phones into halves of 
comparable magnitude: every phone in Japanese contains one of the two oppo- 
site qualities in each dichotomy, but in each dichotomy only one term is provided 
with a symbol. Accordingly, the absence of any of the three symbols N, V, Q 
implies the presence of the corresponding opposite: absence of N implies oral 
resonance; absence of V implies aint sear esiei absence of Q implies the lack of 
syllabic time value (quantity). 

A segment that contains the quality Q is described as long; a segment that 
lacks this quality is described as short. A long segment is one that constitutes a 
syllable by itself; a short segment is one that does not. The number of syllables 
in any phrase, therefore, is equal to the number of long segments that occur in 
it. As applied to consonants, the terms ‘long’ and ‘short’ have the meanings 
generally attached to them in phonetic works; but as applied to vowels they have 
special meanings different from their usual ones. A short vowel, in this paper, 
is a segment with vowel qualities but without syllabic time value—in other 
words, a semivowel; a long vowel is a segment with vowel qualities and with 


1 The reason for treating affrication as a single quality rather than a succession of two 
qualities (closure plus constriction) has been stated in §1. 
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syllabic time value—in other words, what is elsewhere usually called a short 
vowel. (What is elsewhere called a long vowel, i.e. a vowel of greater-than- 
average duration, is here called a double vowel; cf. §1.) 


3. Pitch. The phones defined in Japanese by qualities of relative pitch vary in 
length from one segment to a dozen or more. In the phrase [aoi] blue, each of the 
three vowels is on a separate pitch level: [a] is low, [o] is higher mid, [i] is low 
again; in the phrase [kimononayoporeta] the clothes got dirty, the initial [k] has 
no quality of relative pitch, the segment [i] is low, the span [monopayopore] 
(comprising twelve segments) is lower mid, the [t] again has no pitch quality, 
and the final [a] is low. 

Continual reference to the fact that voiceless phones have no pitch qualities 
will henceforth be obviated by adopting the following conventions. If two voiced 
phones with the same pitch are separated by one or more voiceless segments, 
the whole sequence (including the voiceless interrupting element) is regarded 
as a single span, defined by a single occurrence of a pitch quality. If two voiced 
phones with different pitches are separated by one or more voiceless segments, 
the latter are regarded as belonging to the following voiced phone and forming 
with it a single span defined by the pitch quality of its terminal part. Similarly 
an initial voiceless segment is regarded as part of the first span in the phrase 
defined by pitch. 


3.1. For a complete account of the observable pitch variations in Japanese, 
four phonemically different levels are necessary and sufficient. Not all utterances 
contain all four levels; indeed, the highest level is relatively rare, and the lowest 
is rare except on the first and the last syllable of a phrase. But even when only 
one or two of the levels are heard in a given phrase, it is usually not hard to 
identify them. 

The four pitch phonemes of Japanese will be designated by numerals as fol- 
lows: 

/1/ highest pitch: the highest level reached in normal conversation; near the 
upper limit of the speaker’s voice range 

/2/ higher mid pitch: near the middle of the speaker’s voice range; slightly 
lower on the last syllable of a phrase than elsewhere 

/3/ lower mid pitch: about three tones below /2/; slightly higher on the 
last syllable of a phrase than elsewhere 

/4/ lowest pitch: near the lower limit of the speaker’s voice range; slightly 
lower on the first syllable of a phrase than on a medial syllable, and 
lower still on the last syllable—here often well below the normal 
speaking-range 

The members of these pitch phonemes, as of any phonemes, are phones: con- 
tinuous fractions of utterance heard as coextensive with various audible qual- 
ities—in this case various levels of pitch. In other words, each of the four pitch 
phonemes includes as members (allophones) all the sequences of vowels or con- 
sonants or both—from one to a dozen or more—that are heard as having a par- 
ticular pitch. In the phrase [kimonopayoporeta], the segment [k] belongs to some 
consonant phoneme, [i] to some vowel phoneme, [m] again to some consonant 
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phoneme, and so on: each segment belongs to some phoneme by virtue of the 
qualities present in it as a segment; but beyond this, the span [ki] belongs to 
pitch phoneme /4/, the span [monopayopore] belongs to pitch phoneme /3/, 
and the span [ta] belongs to /4/ again. In the phrase [aoi], each of the three vowels 
belongs to some vowel phoneme; and in addition, each one belongs also to some 
pitch phoneme: [a] to /4/, [o] to /2/, [i] to /4/ again. This illustrates the state- 
ment in §0.3 that a phone which contains two phoneme-defining qualities or 
combinations belongs to both phonemes at once. 

In citing short phrases pronounced with statement intonation (as in §3.2 and 
§4.1), it is enough to distinguish members of pitch phoneme /2/ by writing an 
acute accent on the vowel letter of each syllable with higher mid pitch (and on 
the letters denoting the long nasals when they have this pitch). Unmarked ini- 
tial and final syllables belong to pitch phoneme /4/; unmarked medial syllables 
belong to pitch phoneme /3/. In citing longer utterances pronounced with more 
varied intonations (as in §7), it will be necessary to adopt other graphic devices. 

Variations in loudness are of course also observable in Japanese utterances; 
but these turn out to be predictable in terms of pitch phonemes. In general, 
greater loudness correlates with higher pitch: syllables with pitch /1/ are usually 
louder than those with /2/, syllables with /3/ are usually still softer, and those 
with /4/ are least loud. When two or more syllables in succession have pitch /2/, 
the last syllable in the sequence is louder than the rest. 


3.2. Although minimally different pairs are not necessary to prove that a given 
phonetic difference is distinctive in a particular language, they illustrate such 
differences more strikingly than other examples. Accordingly, a number of 
phrases are presented here which differ only in pitch. 

The sequence [soodes‘ka] contains five syllables. With pitch /2/ on the first, 
/3/ on the next two, and /4/ on the last, it means Js that so?; with /2/ and /3/ 
as before but with two pitches, /3/ and /1/, on the last syllable, it means Js 
that really so? (expressing great interest or surprise); and with /1/ on the first 
syllable, /3/ on the next two, and either /4/ or /31/ on the last, it means Oh 
so that’s it!.” 

In each of the following pairs, the second member contains pitch /2/, contrast- 
ing with /3/ or /4/ in the first member: [atsusa, 4tsusa] thickness, heat; [ban-, ban‘] 
night, inning; [hawa, h4wa] as for the leaf, as for the tooth (but [ha] both leaf and 
tooth); [its*ka, {ts:ka] five days, some time; [kaeru, kderu] changes, returns; [kama, 
kd4ma] iron pot, sickle; [kau, kéu] buys, raises (animals); [kiru, kiru] wears, cuts; 
foku, é6ku] puts, hundred million; [sakin-, sAkan:] plasterer, field officer; [yome, 
yéme] bride, read it!; [atsui, atsti] thick, hot; [hanawa, handwa] as for the nose, 
as for the flower (but [hana] both nose and flower); [mikata, mikéta] allies, way 


19 Some of the forms cited in this paper with no pitch higher than /3/ are paralleled by 
otherwise identical synonymous forms with pitch /2/ on all syllables but the first, when 
followed without pause by one or more syllables with lower pitch. Thus the word for room 
is cited in §4.1 as [heya] (with pitch /4/ on both syllables), but occurs with pitch /2/ on the 
last syllable in the phrase [heyd4wa] as for the room. 

20 This example is restated from SCJ II, Lg. 22.200-1, §1.1. 
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of looking; [omoi, omédi] heavy, a thought; [8:tawa, &t&éwa] as for the place beneath, 
as for the tongue. 

In each of the following pairs, both members contain pitch /2/, but differently 
placed: [haside, haside] with chopsticks, at the bridge; [|kAmiwa, kamiwa] as for 
God, as for the paper (or hair); [stimide, sumide] in the corner, with India ink. 


4. Phones. The following list includes every type of phone observed as a 
regularly recurring unit”! in utterances of the dialect to be described, except 
spans defined by qualities of pitch. Some of these types are limited in their use, 
being rare or even non-occurrent in the speech of some persons; but all the 
types here listed are found in the utterances of at least some speakers of the 
dialect.” ¥ 


4.1. Each paragraph in the list contairis the following: a phonetic symbol to 
designate the phone, or rather the class of perceptually identical phones (= 
allophone) ; a phonetic description in physiological (articulatory) terms, intended 
to convey the auditory effect of the phone; in parentheses, a record of the qual- 
ities present in the phone, represented by the symbols explained in §2.1; a full 
statement of the environments in which the phone occurs, in terms of imme- 
diately preceding and following phones; a reference, where necessary, to other 
phones with which the phone is in free variation; and a number of examples in 
phonetic (allophonic) transcription, showing the phone in various typical en- 
vironments. Not all the environments in which every phone occurs are illus- 
trated. In a few cases, the list of immediately preceding and following phones 
includes one or more environments in which the phone has not actually been 
observed, but which are inferred, from the distribution of other phones, to be 
at least theoretically possible. 

The pause that occurs (by definition) ‘at the beginning and end of every 
phrase is listed as a phone because its presence internally in an utterance cannot 
be predicted from anything else in the utterance. Note the following utterances, 
which differ only by the presence or absence of an internal pause: [mAdooake- 
tenem4s:ta] I went to bed with the window open : [mddooakete # nem43-ta] I opened 
the window and went to bed. Pause may be regarded as a kind of zero phone, char- 
acterized by a complete lack of qualities.” 


[ *] pause (no qualities): before [i, e, a, 0, u, ts’, tS, s*, 8°, f, 2°, m*, n°], and 
all short consonants except [?, p, 9, %, Y]; after [i, e, a, 0, u, ?, ts, t&, s°, 3, n°, n°, 


21 The expression ‘regularly recurring unit’ is meant to exclude the sound types men- 
tioned in fn. 7. 

22 In the strictest sense of the word ‘dialect’ (as defined, for instance, in Lg. 24.8, §3.2), 
the phones listed below represent a mixture of slightly different dialects. But they can just 
as well be regarded as representing a kind of average among idiolects too similar to merit 
individual treatment. 

23 Although pause is here called a zero phone, it is not zero in the sense of having no ex- 
tension in time. Pauses occur, and have duration, like other phones. They are zero only in 
being characterized by the total absence of qualities rather than by the presence of one or 


more. 
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p’, 7°].24 Examples: [ # isu ¥] chair, [* ékix] station, [#4me] rain, [* oka ¥] 
hill, [ ¥ dso # ] lie, [* ts‘tstimu # ] wraps, [ # tS-kdra # ] strength, [ * s‘teru # ] throws 
away, [# &kata #] way of doing something, [#ftéru *] grows fat, [# x'téts: * | 
one, [*m-ma#] horse (beside [#uma#]), [#n°#] yeah, [# hats: *] eight (in 
rapid speech), [#arimas: ¥] there is, [# pan: ¥] or [# pan: #] bread, [* bin: *] 
or [#bin* #] bottle. Hereafter the presence of a pause will be taken for granted 
at the beginning and end of every cited phrase, and the symbol [#] will no 
longer be written there. 

[p] short voiceless bilabial stop (L1): before [e, a, 0, u, A, O, UJ]; after [#, i, 
e, a, 0, U, I, A, O, U, p’, m’]; slightly aspirated except after [p’]. Examples: [pén-] 
pen, {pan:] bread, [p6m-pu] pump, [pakurito] in one gulp, [pOkét-to] pocket, 
[ippai] full, [ipypuku] one sip. 

[p’] long voiceless bilabial stop (L1 Q): before [p]; after [i, e, a, 0, u, 1, A, O, 
u]; unreleased. Examples: [ippai] full, [tep;poo] gun, [kap’pa] or [kap’pa] rain- 
coat, [kop:pu] or [kOp:pu] glass tumbler, [up’ptin:] resentment, [kip:pu] ticket, 
[sup’p4i] sour. 

[p] short voiceless bilabial stop, palatalized (L1 F5): before [i, 1, x]; after [ #, i, 
e, a, 0, u, I, A, O, U, p’, m’]; slightly aspirated except after [p’]. Examples: [pfn-] 
pin, [ip-piki] or [ip:ptki] one (animal), [pruuto] whizzing, [kim-pin:] gold and 
other valuables. 

[p"] long voiceless bilabial stop, palatalized (L1 Q F5): before [p]; after [i, 
e, a, 0, u, I, A, O, uv]; unreleased. Examples: [ip-piki] one (animal), ([hap-piki] 
eight (animals), [hap*pyaku] eight hundred. 

[t] short voiceless dental stop (D1): before [e, a, 0, a, O]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, 
u, I, A, O, u, t’, ts’, tS, s*, 8°, f, 2°, n‘]; slightly aspirated except after [t-]. Ex- 
amples: [te] hand, [ta] rice field, [to] door, [takai] high, [tOkoro] place, [ita] board, 
[geta] wooden clogs, [hata] flag, [botan-] button, [buta] pig, [kita] came, [kuté- 
biréru] gets tired, [it-tédo] one (horse), [mats‘to] if one waits, [katS:toosu] wins 
through, |s‘teru] throws away, [Sta] tongue, [f-tats’] two, [x°téts:] one, [hén-too] 
truth. 

[t-] long voiceless dental stop (D1 Q): before [t, ts, s]; after [i, e, a, o, u, I, 4, 
O, vu]; unreleased. Examples: [ft-too] one (horse), [matte] wazting, [kitto] surely, 
{kut:taku] trouble, [it-tsuu] one (document), [otdtsaén-] dad (only example of [t’s}). 

[¢] short voiceless dental stop, palatalized (D1 F5): before [y]; after [#]. 
Only example: [tyutin-de] since one says that (beside [tSudin-de] and [toyuunode]). 

[t:] long voiceless dental stop, palatalized (D1 Q F5): before [t8]; after [i, e, a, 
0, u, I, A, O, UJ; unreleased. Examples: [it‘tSaku] one (suit), [mAt-t3i] match, 
[pit‘tSaa] pitcher (in baseball). 

[k] short voiceless mediovelar stop (B1): before [e, a, 0, u, A, O, u]; after [#, 
i, €, a, O, U, I, A, O, U, k’, ts’, t&*, s*, 8, f, 2°, 0°); slightly aspirated except after 
[k:]. Examples: [ke] hair, [baka] fool, [ikéo] let’s go, [roku] siz, [kakéru] hangs it, 
[kOk6ro] heart, [kutsu] shoe, [kék-koo] splendid, [hats:ka] twenty days, [matS-kara] 


24In these statements of distribution, the nasalized vowels are not separately enu- 
merated. In general, any phone that occurs before or after an oral vowel occurs also before 
or after the corresponding nasalized vowel. (But nasalization of vowels is indicated in the 
transcription of the examples.) 
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from the town, [s*k68i] a little, [8:‘kata] way of doing something, [f:-kuro] bag, [x°kii] 
low, [sii)-kdyetsu] three months. 

[k:] long voiceless mediovelar stop (B1 Q): before [k]; after [i, e, a, 0, u, 1, 
A, O, u]; unreleased. Examples: [fk-ko] one (piece), [kek-koo] splendid, [p1k-koro] 
piccolo. 

[‘] short voiceless prevelar stop (F1): before [i, 1, y]; after [#, i, e, a, 9, u, 1, 
A, O, u, k-, ts’, t3*, s*, 8, f*, 2°, y*]; slightly aspirated except after [k-]. Examples: 
[ki] tree, [kita] came, [kytu] nine, [ip-piki] or [ip-prki] one (animal), (hak-kiri] 
clearly, [kut&-ki] decayed wood, [uis*kii] whisky, [f-kimas-ta] blew, [nix-ki] two 
(animals), [géy-ki] health. 

[k-] long voiceless prevelar stop (F1 Q): before [k]; after [i, e, a, 0, u, 1, a, O, 
u]; unreleased. Examples: [hak-kiri] clearly, [ik-kyuu] one class. 

[?] short glottal stop (G1): before [ #]; after [i,e, a, 0, u]. Examples: [to?] so 
saying, [tSe?] ugh!, [kéra?] hey!.25 

[ts] short voiceless dental or denti-alvec'ar affricate (D2): before [u, vu]; after 
[#, i, e, a, 0, u, I, U, t’, ts’, tS, s*, 8°, f, 2°, n*]; unaspirated. Examples: [tsuri] 
jishing, [atsusa] heat, [kutsu] shoe, [it-tsuu] one (document), [ts‘tsimu] wraps, 
[tS‘tsidZo] good order, [Ststirei] rudeness, [f-tsuuno] regular, [x-tsudii] sheep, 
[sdn-tsuu] three (documents). 

[ts:] long voiceless dental or denti-alveolar affricate (D2 Q): before [#, t, k, 
ts, t8], after [#, i, e, a, 0, uj; released but unaspirated. Examples: [ts-tsimu] 
wraps, [mats‘to] if one waits, [hats‘ka] twenty days, [ts*tSi] sozl, [x-téts:] one. 

[tS] short voiceless prepalatal affricate (P2): before [i, e, a, 0, u, 1, U]; after 
[#, i, e, a, 0, u, I, U, t, ts, tS, s°, &°, f, 2°, n°]; unaspirated. Examples: [t3i| 
blood, [t8ék-ku] bank check, [tSe?] ugh/, [kutSi] mouth, [tStsei] topography, [it-tSaku] 
one (suit), [ts'tSi] soil, [tS-t8i] father, [s:tSfimu] steam, [S-t8i] seven, [f-t3id Zi] gov- 
ernor of an urban prefecture, [x°tSoo] flying bird, [ban-t8i] house number. 

[tS] long voiceless prepalatal affricate (P2 Q): before [#, t, k, ts, t8]; after 
[#, i, e, a, 0, uJ; released but unaspirated. Examples: [t8:kdra] strength, [kat3-- 
toosu] wins through, [t&tsidZo] good order, [t8t3i] father, [hatS-] eight (in rapid 
speech). 

[s] short voiceless alveolar (groove) spirant (D3): before [e, a, 0, u, vu]; after 
[#, i, e€, a, 0, u, I, U, t’, s*, n’, n°]. Examples: [sénsoo] war, [susumu] advances, 
[ktsdona] seeming to come, [otét-sain:] dad (only example of [t:s]), [mas‘stipnu] 
straight, [bin:sén:] writing-paper. 

[s'] long voiceless alveolar (groove) spirant (D3 Q): before [#, t, k, ts, t8, 
s]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, 1, U]; unreleased before [s]. Examples: [arimas:] there 
is, [s‘teru] throws away, [sdodes‘ka] is that so?, [s‘t&fimu] steam, [mas:stipu] 
straight, [ki1s‘soo] good news, [kus‘setsusuru] refracts. 

[8] short voiceless prepalatal (groove) spirant (P3): before [i, a, 0, u, 1, U]; 
after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, I, U, 8, n°]. Examples: [Sasin:] photograph, [S1sei] municipal 
government, [Susei] alcohol, [k1Sa] train, [za&-8i] magazine, [&n-Sin:] peace of mind. 

[3-] long voiceless prepalatal (groove) spirant (P3 Q): before [#, t, k, k, ts, 
t8, 8]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, 1, U]; unreleased before [8]. Examples: [s-ko8-] a little 


25 The distribution of this phone is unique in type: it occurs only before pause, and only 
in a few expressions (mostly interjectional). 
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(in rapid speech), [8:*kata] way of doing something, [8:*kimono] carpet, [arim4s-ta] 
there was, [S:tstirei] rudeness, [Sti] seven, [za8°Si] magazine, [keS-S1te] never, 
[kU8-S6n°] or [ku8*86n'] cushion. 

[f] short voiceless bilabial or labiodental spirant (L3): before [u, uv]; after [#, 
i, €, a, O, U, I, U, n*}]. Every phrase containing [f] is paralleled (though rarely) by 
an otherwise identical synonymous phrase containing [h] instead. Examples: 
[furtii] old, [faufu] married couple, [fusuma] light opaque sliding door, [ifu] dread, 
[séfu] grandfather, [kifu] contribution, [saf-firaf:8is‘ko] San Francisco. 

[f-] long voiceless bilabial or labiodental spirant (L3 Q): before [t, k, ts, t8, f]; 
after [#, i, e, a, o, uJ]. Examples: [f-téru] grows fat, [gof-kuya] drygoods store, 
[f-tsuuno] regular, [f-t8idZi] governor of an urban prefecture, [nif-ku] two sips, 
{kayjnéf‘futari] or [kayj-pdéfof-tari] two nurses. 

[x] short voiceless prevelar spirant (F3): before [i, a, 0, u, 1]; after [#, i, e, a, 
0, U, I, U, y*]. Every phrase containing [7] is paralleled by an otherwise identical 
synonymous phrase containing [hy] instead, or [h] before [i, 1]. Examples: [zima] 
leisure, [zaku] hundred, [xoob&n:] fame, [xuuto] with a zip, [xifu] or [z1fu] skin, 
(koéafi] coffee, [séy'xaku] one thousand one hundred. 

[x] long voiceless prevelar spirant (F3 Q): before [t, k, k, ts, t3]; after [#, i, 
e, a, 0, uj). Examples: [z-to] person, [x°kui] low, [xtsudZi] sheep, [x°tSo0] flying 
bird, [nizxki] two (animals). 

{h] short voiceless glottal spirant, i.e. a strongly pulsed and slightly fricative 
voiceless onset of a following vowel or semivowel (G3): before [e, a, 0, u, U]; 
after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, n°, n°]. Every phrase containing [h] before [u] or [uv] is 
paralleled by an otherwise identical synonymous phrase containing [f] instead; 
the sequences [hu, hu] are less common than [fu, fu], and in the speech of many 
persons do not occur at all. Examples: [hébi] snake, [ha] leaf, [hén-] book, [hurdi] 
old (beside [furdi]), [géhan-] cooked rice, [f-t&hako] two bozfuls, [dZtusin-han:] 
or [dZtiusap-hap:] thirteen and a half. 

[h] short voiceless glottal spirant (as above), palatalized (G3 F5): before 
fi, 1, y]; after [#, e, a, 0, u, 9°]. For the alternation between [h] or [hy] and [z] 
see the paragraph on [z]. Examples: [hima] leisure, [hyaku] hundred, [hyooban:] 
fame, [hyuuto] with a zip, {hifu] or [hrfu] skin, [kodhii] coffee, [séy-hyaku] one thous- 
and one hundred. 

[b] short voiced bilabial stop (L1 V): before [e, a, 0, u]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, 
m:]. Examples: [kabe] wall, [kooba] factory, [boo3i] hat, [buta] pig, [k6m-ban-] 
tonight. 

[b] short voiced bilabial stop, palatalized (L1 V F5): before [i, y]; after [ #, i, 
e, a, 0, u, m']. Examples: [bfn:] bottle, [byooki] illness, [hébi] snake, [sAm-byaku] 
three hundred. 

[d] short voiced dental stop (D1 V): before [e, a, o]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, n°). 
Examples: [fude] writing brush, [déko] where?, {hidari] left (side), [k6n-do] this 
time. 

[g] short voiced mediovelar stop (B1 V): before [e, a, 0, u]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, 
u, 9°]. Some phrases containing [g] not preceded by [ #] are paralleled by other- 
wise identical synonymous phrases containing [p] instead. Examples: [gekid%oo] 
theater, [gak-koo] school, [géhan-] cooked rice, [dénogurai] about how much?, {agaru] 
rises, [mago] grandchild, [sonogo] after that, [sin-gén-] three (buildings). 
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[g] short voiced prevelar stop (F1 V): before [i, y]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, 9°]. 
Some phrases containing [g] not preceded by [#] are paralleled by otherwise 
identical synonymous phrases containing [y] instead. Examples: [gin:] silver, 
[gyuunyuu] cow’s milk, [nyuugyuu] milch cow, [kagi] key, [Arugin*koo] a certain 
bank, [kiy-gin:] gold and silver, [niy-gyoo] doll. 

[dz] short voiced prepalatal affricate (P2 V): before [i, e, a, o, u); after [#, i, 
e, a, 0, u, n°]. Some phrases containing [dz] not preceded by [#] are paralleled 
(though rarely) by otherwise identical synonymous phrases containing [%] in- 
stead. Examples: [dZisin-] earthquake, [dZerii] jelly, [dzari] gravel, [dZotSuu] maid 
servant, [dtu] ten, [kidzi] newspaper article, [k&dzi] conflagration, [sin-dzZuu] 
thirty. 

[z] short voiced alveolar (groove) spirant (D3 V): before [e, a, 0, uJ; after [ #, 
i, €, a, O, u, n°]. Examples: [za8-Si] magazine, [kaze] wind, [kAzoku] family, [mizu] 
water, [b&n-zai] hurrah. 

[2] short voiced prepalatal (groove) spirant (P3 V): before [i a o ul; after [i, 
e, a, 0, u, n°]. Most phrases containing [2] are paralleled by otherwise identical 
synonymous phrases containing [d%] instead; [Z] is less common than [dZ], and 
in the speech of many persons does not occur at all. Examples: [mizZik&i] short, 
[nizuu] twenty, [sin-Zuu] thirty. 

{r] short voiced alveolar flap (D4 V): before [e, a, 0, uJ; after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, 
n‘]. Some phrases containing [r] before [e] or [o] are paralleled (though rarely) 
by otherwise identical synonymous phrases containing [I] instead. Examples: 
{roku] siz, [kore] this, [hara] belly, [iru] he is, [sén-rop-praku] one thousand siz 
hundred. 

{l] short voiced alveolar lateral flap (D4a V): before [e, 0]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, 
u]. Every phrase containing [I] is paralleled by an otherwise identical synony- 
mous phrase containing [r] instead; [I] is far less common than [r], and in the 
speech of many persons does not occur at all. Examples: [loku] siz, [kole] this. 

[r] short voiced alveolar flap, palatalized (D4 F5): before [i, y]; after [ #, i, e, 
a, 0, u, n°]. Examples: [riku] land, [arimas’] there is, [kiri] gimlet, [ryokoo] journey, 
{bén-rina] convenient. 

[m] short voiced nasalized bilabial stop (L1 V N): before [e, a, 0, uJ; after [#, 
i, e, a, 0, u, m*]. Examples: [mame] beans, [momo] peach, [gimu] duty, [am-mari] 
too much. 

[{m:] long voiced nasalized bilabial stop (L1 V N Q): before [p, b, mJ; after 
{#, i, 6, 4, 6, i]. Examples: [m-ma] horse (beside [uma]), [giim-puku] uniform, 
[k6m-b&n:] tonight, [am-mari] too much. 

[m] short voiced nasalized bilabial stop, palatalized (L1 V N F5): before [i, 
y]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, m:]. Examples: [mimi] ear, [mydéonit3i] tomorrow, 
[kami] paper, [kémh-mydonit3i] today and tomorrow. 

[m:] long voiced nasalized bilabial stop, palatalized (L1 V N Q F5): before 
[p, b, m]; after [#, i, 6, 4, 6, Gi]. Examples: [sém-byaku] three hundred, [korh-myéo- 
nitsi] today and tomorrow, [m-mi] sea (beside [umi)). 


26 A very few speakers of standard Japanese (but many speakers of other dialects) use 
a short voiced dental or denti-alveolar affricate [dz] beside or instead of [z], most com- 
monly before [u], as in [midzu] water. In view of its rareness, this phone has been excluded 
(perhaps arbitrarily) from consideration in the present paper. 
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[In] short voiced nasalized dental stop (D1 V N): before [e, a, 0, u]; after [¥#, 
i, e, a, 0, u, n‘]. Examples: [neru] goes to bed, [hana] nose, [6no] az, [inu] dog, 
[kin-na] carpenter’s plane. 

[n°] long voiced nasalized dental stop (D1 V N Q): before [ #, 6, 4, 6, d, t, ts, 
s, h, d, z, r, nj; after [#, i, 6, 4, 6, a]. Examples: [n‘] yeah, [fp-piin:] one minute, 
[nihén-é] to Japan, [hadi] philanthropy, [pén-6] pen (as goal), [hén-too] truth, 
[san-tsuu] three (volumes), [sénsoo] war, [dztusan-han-] thirteen and a half, 
[kén-do] this time, [ban-zai] hurrah, [sén-rop:pyaku] one thousand six hundred, 
[{kan-na] carpenter’s plane. 

[n] short voiced nasalized dental stop, palatalized (D1 V N F5): before [i, 
y]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, n°]. Examples: [niku] meat, [gyuunyuu] cow’s milk, 
[k6n-nit&i] today. 

[n*] long voiced nasalized dental stop, palatalized (D1 V N Q F5): before [ %, 
i, y, t8, 8, h, dz, %, r, n]; after [i, é, 4, 6, i]. Examples: [bin:] bottle, [tén-in:] sales- 
man, [han-i] extent, [h6én-ya] book-seller, [ban:t3i] house number, [sén:Suu] last 
week, [san:dduu] or [sén-%uu] thirty, [bén-rina] convenient, [kén-nit3i] today. 

[y] short voiced nasalized mediovelar stop (B1 V N): before [e, a, 0, uJ]; after 
fi, e, a, o, u, p°]. Every phrase containing [np] is paralleled by an otherwise iden- 
tical synonymous phrase containing [g] instead. Examples: [kApe] shadow, [anaru] 
rises, [mano] grandchild, [mas‘stinul] straight, [san‘pén-] three (buildings). 

[n°] long voiced nasalized mediovelar stop (Bl V N Q): before [#, é, 4, 6, a, 
k, h, g, 9, w]; after [i, é, 4, 6, i]. Every phrase containing [n°] before a vowel 
or [#] is paralleled by an otherwise identical synonymous phrase containing a 
voiced frictionless nasalized mediovelar spirant instead of the nasalized stop; 
but this sound, which is everywhere in free variation with [n°], is not separately 
listed. Examples: [fp-piin:] one minute, [nih6n-é] to Japan, [hay-ai] philanthropy, 
[pén°d] pen (as verbal goal), [sazj-kAnetsu] three months, [dZtusap“hap:] thirteen 
and a half, [say-gén-] or [sap-gép’] or [sAp-pén-] or [sAp-nép-] three (buildings), 
[hén-wa] as for the book. 

[y] short voiced nasalized prevelar stop (F1 V N): before [i, y]; after [i, e, a, 0, 
u, 9°]. Every phrase containing [y] is paralleled by an otherwise identical synony- 
mous phrase containing [g] instead. Examples: [kayi] key, [myuuyyuu] milch cow, 
[kin-yin’] gold and silver, [nin-yyoo] doll. 

[n°] long voiced nasalized prevelar stop (Fl V N Q): before [#, i, y, k, h, 2, 
x’, g, y|; after [i, 6, 4, 6, a). Every phrase containing [y°] before a vowel or [ #] 
is paralleled by an otherwise identical synonymous phrase containing a voiced 
frictionless nasalized prevelar spirant instead of the nasalized stop; but this 
sound, which is everywhere in free variation with [y°], is not separately listed. 
Examples: [bfy'] bottle, [téy-iy'] salesman, [hayi] extent, [héyya] book-seller, [géy-ki] 
health, [mah-néy-zx'tsu] fountain pen, [kin-gin:] or [kin-giy’] or [kin-yin-] or [kfy-yin’] 
gold and silver, [niy-gyoo] or [niy-yyoo] doll. 

[y] short voiceless prevelar (front) vowel, i.e. semivowel (F5): before [a, 0, uJ; 
after [p, k]. Examples: [hap-pyaku] eight hundred, [pyuuto] whizzing, [kyaku] 
guest, [kyéo] today, [kytu] nine. 

[y] short voiced prevelar (front) vowel, i.e. semivowel (F5 V): before [a, 0, uJ; 
after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, t, h, b, g, r, m, n, n°, y, y°]. Examples: [y4yi] goat, [yoko] 
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side, [yuka] floor, [omiyaye] sowvenir, [heya] room, [ayamaru] apologizes, [oyu] 
hot waiter, [fuyu] winter, [tyutin:de] since one says that (only example of [ty]), 
[hyaku] hundred, [byooki] illness, [gyuunyuu] cow’s milk, [ryokoo] journey, [my6o- 
nit&i] tomorrow, [hén-ya] or [héy-ya] book-seller, [nyuuynyuu] milch cow. 

[w] short voiced mediovelar (back) vowel, i.e. semivowel, weakly labialized 
(B5 V L5): before [a]; after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, n°]. Examples: [warti] bad, {iwanail] 
doesn’t say, [sewa] assistance, [kawa] river, [kow4su] breaks it, [kuwa] hoe, [h6p-wa] 
as for the book. 

[1] long” voiceless prevelar (front) high vowel (F5 Q): after [t3, 8, z, h] and 
before [s, 8, f] or any long voiceless consonant; or after [p, k] and before any 
voiceless consonant, long or short. Every phrase containing [1] is paralleled, 
especially in slow or careful speech, by an otherwise identical synonymous 
phrase containing [i] instead. Examples: (hatdisén-t8i] eight centimeters, [hatst- 
firin:] eight francs, [uts‘kiStsa] beauty, [813°Soku] unemployment, [x1someru] 
or [hisomeru] conceals, [Stk'kén-] judgment, [Sit-ta] knew, [prtSapttSa] splash, 
[k18a] train, [dekita] was possible, [kit-to] surely, [kip-pu] ticket.” 

[a] long voiceless mediovelar (back) low vowel (B7 Q): after [p, t, k] and before 
[p, p*, p, p’, t, t, t, k, k-, &, k-]; in rapid speech only. Every phrase containing 
[a] is paralleled by an otherwise identical synonymous phrase containing [a] 
instead; [A] is less common than [a]. Examples: [pakurito] in one gulp, [takai] 
high, [kakéru] hangs it, [kappa] raincoat, [kat-te] kitchen, [tak-kyuu] pingpong. 

[O] long voiceless mediovelar (back) mid vowel, weakly rounded (B6 Q L5): 
after [p, t, k] and before [p, p’, p, p’, t, t’, t, k, k-, k, k-];® in rapid speech only. 
Every phrase containing [O] is paralleled by an otherwise identical synonymous 
phrase containing [o] instead; [O] is less common than [o]. Examples: [pOkét-to] 
pocket, [tOkoro] place, [kOkéro] heart, [kOt-tSi] this direction, [kOp-pu] glass 
tumbler. 

[u] long voiceless mediovelar (back) high vowel, weakly rounded (B5 Q L5): 
after [ts, t8, s, 8, f, h] and before [s, 8, f, x, h] or any long voiceless consonant; 
or after [p, k] and before any voiceless consonant, long or short. Every phrase 
containing [vu] is paralleled, especially in slow or careful speech, by an otherwise 
identical synonymous phrase containing [u] instead. Examples: [Atsusa] heat, 
[susumu] advances, [Susai] supervision, [fusuma] or [husuma] light opaque sliding 
door, |hatsusimo] first frost of the year, [sup*p4i] sour, [fut-tei] scarcity, [ip:puku] 
one sip, [kutsu] shoe, [kusa] grass. 

[i] long voiced prevelar (front) high vowel (F5 V Q): before pause, all voiced 
vowels, and all consonants except the long nasals and [t, x]; after pause, all voiced 


27 The reader should bear in mind that ‘long’ has a special meaning in this paper, as 
already noted in §2.2. A ‘long’ vowel is a vowel of ordinary duration, constituting a syllable 
alone or in combination with one or two preceding ‘short’ consonants. 

28 No instances of voiceless [E] have been observed, but the sound type may nevertheless 
occur in the dialect, perhaps with a distribution similar to that of voiceless [a]. 

* According to this statement voiceless [a] occurs only between voiceless stops; but it 
perhaps occurs also between voiceless consonants of other types, though I have no record 
of such instances. 

* Voiceless [O] is here described as having the same distribution as voiceless [a]. Like 
[a] (see fn. 27), it may occur also between other voiceless consonants. 
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vowels, and [p, k, t&, 8, x, h, b, g, dé, 4, r, m, n, y]. For the alternation between 
fi] and [1] see the paragraph on [1]. Examples of [i] before and after vowels: 
[kiita] heard, [ie] house, [iie], no, [miaperu] looks up, [Sio] salt, [Siut&i] attitude, 
[eisei] sanitation, [hai] yes, [kdi] come/, [ntide] taking off (clothes); other examples 
above. 

[i] long voiced prevelar (front) vowel, nasalized (F5 V Q N): before [m-, n-, 
n°] and after the same phones as [i]; or before the same phones as [i] and after 
[n:, y*]; or between long nasals. Examples: [kim-pin:] money and goods, [bfy°] 
bottle, [tén-in:] or [téy-in*] salesman. When [i] follows a long nasal, there is often 
a very brief nasalized glide sound [¥] between the two phones. 

[e] long voiced prevelar (front) mid vowel (F6 V Q): before pause, all voiced 
vowels, and all consonants except the long nasals and [¢, y]; after pause, all 
voiced vowels, and all short non-palatalized consonants except [ts, 8, f, 2, y, w]. 
Examples of [e] before and after vowels: [eisei] sanitation, [teeburu] table, [dedt-ta] 
encountered, [koméo] rice (as verbal goal), [meuma] mare, [ie] house, [mde] front, 
[kée] voice, [ue] top; other examples above. Some phrases containing [ee] are 
paralleled by otherwise identical synonymous phrases containing [ei] instead; 
and conversely. 

[é] long voiced prevelar (front) mid vowel, nasalized (F6 V Q N): before 
[m°, m*, n°, n°, Q°, y°] and after the same phones as [e]; or before the same phones 
as [e] and after [n-, n°, n°, y°]; or between long nasals. Examples: [sém:mép-ki] 
sink (for water), [pén:] or [pép:] pen, [tén-in:] salesman, [san-én:] or [sap-ép°] 
three yen. When [é] follows a long nasal, there is often a very brief nasalized glide 
sound [¥] between the two phones. 

[a] long voiced mediovelar (back) low vowel (B7 V Q): before pause, all voiced 
vowels, and all consonants except the long nasals and [f, y]; after pause, all 
voiced vowels, and all short non-palatalized consonants except [ts, f]. For the 
alternation between [a] and [a] see the paragraph on [a]. Examples of [a] before 
and after vowels: [hai] yes, [mde] front, [obéasin-] grandmother, [kao] face, [kau] 
buys, [miagperu] looks up, [dedt:ta] encountered, [oa8i] cash, [buai] percentage; 
other examples above. 

[4] long voiced mediovelar (back) low vowel, nasalized (B7 V Q N): before 
[m-, m:, n‘, n°, N°, y°] and after the same phones as [a]; or before the same phones 
as [a] and after [n-, n, 9°, 9°]; or between long nasals. Examples: [ham-biin’] 
half, [pan-] or [p4p:] bread, [han-i] or [hay-i] extent. 

[o] long voiced mediovelar (back) mid vowel, weakly rounded (B6 V Q L5): 
before pause, all voiced vowels, and all consonants except the long nasals and 
[t, y]; after pause, all voiced vowels, and all short non-palatalized consonants 
except [ts, f, w]. For the alternation between [o] and [O] see the paragraph on 
[O]. Examples of [0] before and after vowels: [kéi] come/, [kde] voice, [oasi] cash, 
[héoboo] here and there, [omdéu] thinks, [Sio] salt, [koméo] rice (as verbal goal), 
[kao] face, [uo] fish; other examples above. 

[6] long voiced mediovelar (back) mid vowel, weakly rounded, nasalized (B6 
V QL5N): before [m-, m-, n°, n°, n°, y*] and after the same phones as [o]; or be- 
fore the same phones as [o] and after [n°, n°, 9°, 9°]; or between long nasals. Ex- 
amples: [k6m-ban-] tonight, [h6n-] or [h6n-] book, [k6n-Suu] this week, [kan-dn°] 
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or [k&p°dp°) gratitude. When [6] follows a long nasal, there is often a very brief 
nasalized glide sound [*] between the two phones. 

[u] long voiced mediovelar (back) high vowel, weakly rounded (B5 V Q L5): 
before pause, all voiced vowels, and all consonants except the long nasals and 
[t, x]; after pause, all voiced vowels, and all short non-palatalized consonants 
except [t, d, w]. For the alternation between [u] and [vu] see the paragraph on 
[vu]. Examples of [u] before and after vowels: [ntiide] taking off (clothes), [ue] top, 
[buai] percentage, [uo] fish, [gyuunyuu] cow’s milk, [Siutsi] attitude, [meuma] 
mare, [kau] buys, [omdéu] thinks; other examples above. 

[Gi] long voiced mediovelar (back) high vowel, weakly rounded, nasalized (B5 
V QL5N): before [m-, m-, n°, n°, n°, y°] and after the same phones as [ul]; or be- 
fore the same phones as [u] and after [n-, n°, p°, 9°]; or between long nasals. Ex- 
amples: [ip-piin:] or [ip:pin:] one minute, [gim-puku] uniform. 

4.2. In general, the auditory effect of a sequence of two or more segments can 
be inferred from the description of the individual segments in the foregoing list. 
Except as implied or expressly stated in the list itself, there are no assimilations 
or intervening glide sounds." But the effect of consecutive vowels requires a 
brief comment.” 

(1) Two different consecutive vowels are pronounced without interruption 
but without fusion; each vowel is part or all of a separate syllable. Examples 
already given are [ie, miaperu, Sio, Siutsi, eisei, deAt-ta, koméo, meuma, h4i, 
mae, kao, kau, kéi, kde, oaSi, omédu, niiide, ue, uo]. 

(2) Three or more consecutive vowels, including no sequence of two like vowels, 
are similarly pronounced without interruption but without fusion; each vowel, 
again, is part or all of a separate syllable. Examples: [deéu] encounters, [adi] 
blue, [Siai] game, [buai] percentage, [niou] smells. 

(3) Two like vowels in succession are pronounced as a phonetically overlong™ 
vowel, equal in duration to two vowels of normal length (§1). But if the second 
vowel in such a combination is followed by a long nasal, or if it is higher in pitch 
than the immediately following syllable, there is a diminution in loudness be- 
tween the two vowels (sometimes accompanied by a slight glottal constriction) 
and a renewed pulse of expiration on the second.* Examples: [kiita] heard, 


31 Compare the statement concerning nasalized [i, é, 6] in §4.1. What are sometimes de- 
scribed as assimilations—phones partaking of the character of certain neighboring phones 
—are here treated as distinct phones, with distributions of their own. 

32 In this comment no distinction is made between oral and nasalized vowels. But note 
that in a succession of two or more vowels preceded or followed by a long nasal, only the one 
vowel contiguous to the nasal is nasalized. 

33 The term ‘overlong’ is used here with the meaning usually attached to ‘long’ (i.e. 
perceptibly greater in duration than other syllabic vowels) in order to avoid confusion with 
the special use of ‘long’ in this paper (cf. fn. 27). 

34 The diminution in loudness (accompanied by glottal constriction) between certain 
consecutive vowels in rapid or moderately slow speech is not a phoneme of ‘open juncture’ 
or the like, but an automatic phenomenon, predictable in terms of the phonetic environ- 
ment. A similar diminution in loudness, equally predictable, occurs in rather slow speech 
between a long nasal and an immediately following vowel. 

In very slow or very careful speech (excluded from the scope of this paper), such diminu- 
tions in loudness between consecutive vowels are not limited to the environments described 
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[nfisin:] older brother, [tSiisdi] small, [ée] yes, [teeburu] table, [kareeda] dried 
twigs, [aayat’te] like that, [ob4asin:] grandmother, [depdato] department store, 
[{koo] thus, [héoboo] here and there, [ddéoz0] please, [gyuunyuu] cow’s milk, [nuu] 
sews, [kiuki] air; but with a diminution of loudness between the two vowels 
[giin:] council member, [godn*] Chinese pronunciation (of a written character), 
[miztiimil] lake. 

(4) If a succession of three or more vowels includes a sequence of two like 
vowels, the latter is pronounced as a phonetically overlong vowel; the unlike 
vowel precedes or follows without interruption but without fusion. Examples: 
[kooatsu] high voltage, [tooi] distant, [kaoo] let’s buy it, [kooido] let’s say ié this way, 
[fuooku) fork. 

(5) Three like vowels in succession are pronounced either as a prolonged 
vowel equal in duration to three vowels of normal length, or as a normal vowel 
followed by a phonetically overlong vowel of the same color, with a diminution 
of loudness between them and a renewed pulse on the second part. But if the last 
of three consecutive like vowels is followed by a long nasal, the sequence is pro- 
nounced instead as an overlong vowel plus a vowel of normal length, again with 
a diminution of loudness between them. Examples: [kooosuru] acts in unison, 
[koootsu] gradation, {nom{{i] easy to drink; but with a diminution of loudness 
before the third vowel [koo6n-] great obligation, [goodn-] signal. 


5. Contrast. The list in §4.1 comprises 68 phones; these are shown (except 
for the zero phone, pause) in a phonetic arrangement in Table 1. As appears from 
the statement of their distribution, not all the phones are in contrast with each 
other. Some are in complementary distribution, some in free variation, some in 
overlapping distribution. The following sets and pairs of non-contrasting phones 
share one or more qualities (indicated in parentheses). 


5.1. Phones in complementary distribution: 

[p, p’, p, p’] (L1). 

[t, t’, ¢, ¢] (D1). 

[k, k-, k, k-] (F/B1). Since F means prevelar (front) and B means mediovelar 
(back), the notation F/B means velar in general, without specifying the part 
of the velum against which the contact is made. 





in the text. In that style of speech, [koo] child (as verbal goal) and [kareeda] dried twigs 
are often distinguished from [koo] thus and [kareeda] (beside [kareida]) tt is splendid by 
a diminution in loudness between the two vowels, again with glottal constriction. (The 
diminution occurs only at morpheme boundaries.) In a description of extra-slow or extra- 
careful speech, it would therefore not be possible to account for the diminution in loud- 
ness as an automatic function of the environment; the diminution would have to be re- 
ferred to a separate phoneme. In view of the glottal constriction that accompanies it, it 
would be most suitably accommodated in the same phoneme as the phrase-final glottal 
stop. (I owe this suggestion to Samuel E. Martin.) 

35 Successions of four or more like vowels are extremely rare. An example is [0660] let’s 
cover it (presumptive form of the verb [oou] covers), which is pronounced as two phonetic- 
ally overlong vowels with a diminution of loudness between them. It is possible to con- 
struct even longer sequences: [000660] let’s cover the tail (as of a half-buried fox). Such an 
oddity is of course not intelligible to Japanese speakers at first hearing; but when it has been 
explained to them, they can both understand and repeat it. 
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[p’, p’, t’, t, k-, k*] (1 Q). Note that these phones appear also in the preceding 
three sets: the long voiceless stops are in complementary distribution with each 
other and with the corresponding short stops. The latter—[p, pl, [t, ¢], [k, k}— 
are of course in contrast with each other. 





labial, palatalized 
dental or alveolar 
dental, palatalized 
glottal, palatalized 


prepalatal 








short voiceless stops 

long voiceless stops 

short voiced stops 

short voiceless affricates 
long voiceless affricates 
short voiced affricates 
short voiceless spirants 
long voiceless spirants 
short voiced spirants 

short voiced nasals 

long voiced nasals 

short voiced flaps 

short voiceless semivowels 
short voiced semivowels 
(long) voiceless high vowels 
(long) voiced high vowels 
(long) voiceless mid vowels 
(long) voiced mid vowels 
(long) voiceless low vowels 
(long) voiced low vowels ’ 


S * = | prevelar (front) 


" FF * | mediovelar (back) 


a) 
A. cb ct 
~ 


eo eo 
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pp N @ mw 


as 
i 














TaBLE 1. THE PHONES OF THE CONSERVATIVE DIALECT 


[?, pl, [?, t], [?, k] (1). That is, the glottal stop is in complementary distribution 
with all the other stops; but these are in contrast with each other. Since the qual- 
ity common to these pairs (1) is present also in other phones, and since the 
assignment of [?] to the same phoneme with [p] or [t] or [k] would be wholly ar- 
bitrary, it is necessary to posit a separate phoneme for [?] in spite of its comple- 
mentation with other phones. 

[ts, ts*] (D2). 

[tS, tS:] (P2). 

[s, s*] (D8). 

[8, 8°] (P38). 

[f, f-] (L3). 

[x, x] (F3). 

[h, h] (G3). 

[b, b] (L1 V). 
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[g, g) (F/B1 V). For the notation F/B see above on [k] etc. 

[r, r] (D4 V). 

[m, m-, m, m:] (L1 V N). 

In, n] (D1 V N). 

[p, vy] (F/B1 VN). 

[m-, m:, n*, n°] (L/D1 V N Q). The notation L/D (labial or dental) can be in- 
terpreted as meaning non-velar. Theoretical justification of such a quality is not 
required, since no use will be made of it in what follows. 

[m-, m, n°, 9°] (L/F/B1 V N Q). The notation L/F/B (labial or prevelar or 
mediovelar) can be interpreted as meaning non-dental; this quality also will 
not be used in what follows. Note that the phones [m:] and [m:] are in comple- 
mentary distribution with each other and with each of the three pairs [m, m], 
[n-, n°], and [p:, n°]; but short [m, m] are in contrast with the other two pairs. 

[xy, y] (F5). 

fi, i] (F5 VQ). 

[e, 6] (F6 V Q). 

[a, 4] (B7 V Q). 

[o, 6] (B6 V Q L5). 

fu, a] (B5 V Q LS). 


§.2. Phones in free variation: 

[f, h] (L/G3). All the environments of [f] are shared by [h]; but [h] has en- 
vironments not shared by [f]. The notation L/G (labial or glottal) can be inter- 
preted as meaning not dental or prepalatal or velar—in a word, non-lingual. 
Although the quality L/G is disjunctive (involving alternatives and the exclu- 
sion of one or more intermediate qualities), it can be justified on the principle— 
adopted ad hoc—that the recognition of a disjunctive quality is valid in phone- 
mics provided the set of intermediate qualities excluded by the disjunction is 
not itself disjunctive. The set of qualities D, P, F, and B (dental, prepalatal, 
prevelar, and mediovelar), intermediate in position between L and G, is not dis- 
junctive because all its members are subdivisions of one class, the lingual. 

[r, 1] (D4 V). All the environments of []] are shared by [r], but [r] has environ- 
ments not shared by []]. 

[1, i] (F5 Q). All the environments of [1] are shared by [i], but [i] has environ- 
ments not shared by [1]. As noted in §5.1, [i] (and hence [1] also) is in comple- 
mentary distribution with [i]. Similar comments apply to the three pairs that 
follow. 

[4, a] (B7 Q). 

[O, o] (B6 Q L5). 

[u, u] (B5 Q L5). 


5.3. Phones in overlapping distribution: 

[x, h] (F/G3). According to the ad-hoc principle adopted for [f, h], the notation 
F/G (prevelar or glottal) designates a disjunction that cannot be legitimately 
used as a criterion in phonemic analysis. Note that [h] is non-contrastive with 
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[h] and [z], [h] is non-contrastive with [h] and [f], but [z] and [f] are in contrast 
with each other. 

[n-, n°, n°, y'] (D/F/B1 V N Q). The first two of these phones, as already 
shown, are in complementary distribution; similarly the last two. It is the two 
pairs of phones, [n-, n°] and [p’, 9°], that are in overlapping distribution. Both 
pairs occur before pause, all vowels, and [h, y]; but only [n-, -] occur before den- 
tal «nd alveolar consonants, and only [p‘, 9°] occur before velar consonants. 
In their common environments, the pairs [n-, n°] and [n-, 9°] occur interchange- 
ably. The notation D/F/B (dental or prevelar or mediovelar) is a valid dis- 
junction, since it includes all lingual nasals, excluding only the labial; but it will 
not be necessary to make use of it in the final classification. 


5.4. In three pairs of phones—{g, py], [g, y], [d%, 2}—the members are in par- 
tially free variation with each other, but must nevertheless be kept apart. Nearly 
all phrases containing [np], [y], and [2] are paralleled, especially in slow or careful 
speech, by otherwise identical synonymous phrases containing respectively 
(gl, [g], and [dz] instead. But there are many phrases containing the latter three 
phones that are not paralleled by phrases containing the former; and these 
phrases are not marked by any phonetic or phonemic peculiarities. Both phones 
occur in [anaru, agaru] rises, [mano, mago] grandchild, [mas-sipu, mas‘stigu] 
straight; [kayi, kagi] key, [wyuuyyuu, nyuugyuu] milch cow, [niy-yyoo, nin-gyoo} 
doll; (miziksi, midZik4i] short, [nizuu, nidzuu] twenty, [sin-Zuu, sAn-dZuu] thirty. 
But there is no such alternation in [sonogo] after that, |dénogurai] about how much?, 
[4rugak'koo] a certain school; [konogyuunyuu] this (cow’s) milk, [nihén-nogikail] 


the Japanese Diet, [4rugip*koo] a certain bank; [kid%i] newspaper article, [6okina- 
dzisin:] a great earthquake, {utSinodZotsuu] our maid servant. Since the alternations 
between [g, g, dz] and [p, 9, 2] respectively are limited to certain phrases only, 
and since their common environments do not form a phonetically or phone- 
mically definable set, the three pairs of phones must be treated separately in 
the phonemic analysis. 


5.5. Different phones that are not in complementary or overlapping distribu- 
tion or in free variation belong to different phonemes. In formulating the rela- 
tions among such phones, it is not necessary to show that each one is in contrast 
with all the others. If two phones have no qualities in common, or share only 
such qualities as are present also in other phones, they cannot be grouped 
in the same phoneme in any case: thus [t] and [y], with qualities D1 and F5 V 
respectively, will belong to different phonemes whether it is possible to prove 
contrast between them or not; pairs like [toko] bed : [yoko] side add nothing to the 
evidence. It will be enough, therefore, to show contrast between phonetically 
similar phones or groups of phones, which might otherwise be thought to belong 
to the same phoneme. 

In the following list, phones that have already been established as non-con- 
trastive are grouped together. A contrast between any members of two such 
groupings is taken to prove contrast between the groupings as a whole. 
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[p, p’, p, p']: in contrast with [t, t-, ¢, ¢], as in [péy-ki] paint, [téy-ki] weather; 
with [k, k-, k, k], as in [pén-] pen, [kén-] prefecture; with [f, f-], as in [puro] pro- 
letarian, [furo] bath; with [b, b], as in [pan:] bread, [ban-] inning. 

[t, t+, ¢, ¢]: in contrast with [p, p’, p, p'], as in [téy"ki, péy’ki]; with [k, k-, k, 
k:], as in [ta] rice field, [|ka] mosquito; with [ts, ts], as in [matte] wazting, [mats‘to] 
if one waits; with [s, s*], as in [otét-san:] dad, [tossa] instant; with [d], as in [téo] 
ten, [dédo] copper. 

[k, k:, k, k-]: in contrast with [p, p*, p, p’], as in [kén-, pén-]; with [t, t-, ¢, ¢'], 
as in [ka, ta]; with [z, x’, h], as in [kiru] puts on (clothes), [xiru] or [hiru] daytime; 
with [g, g], as in [ko] child, [go] five. 

[ts, ts']: in contrast with [t, t-, ¢, ¢], as in [mAts'to, m4t-te]; with [t8, tS], as 
in [mAts‘to] if one waits, [mats-to] town and (country, etc.); with [s, s°], as in [ts-tst- 
mu] wraps, [susumu] advances. 

[tS, t&-]: in contrast with [ts, ts'], as in [mats-to, mats‘to]; with [8, 8], as in 
[t&i] blood, [Si] four; with [dZ], as in [kat3i] victory, [kAidZi] conflagration. 

[s, s*]: in contrast with [t, t-, ¢, ¢-], as in [tos‘sa, otét’sin:]; with [ts, ts’], as in 
[susumu, ts*tstimu]; with [8, 8-], as in [suu] smokes (a cigarette), [Suu] week; with 
[z], as in [séi] stature, [zéi] tax. 

[S, 8]: in contrast with [t8, t&-], as in [8i, t3i]; with [s, s°], as in [Suu, suu]; with 
[Z], as in [na8i] pear, [onaZi] same. 

if, f-]: in contrast with [p, p-, p, p’], as in [furo, puro]; with [s, s‘], as in [nifin:] 
two minutes, [nisin:] two inches; with [z, 2, h], as in [f-téru] grows fat, [x°tdtsu] 
one. 

[x, x*, h]: in contrast with [k, k-, k, k'], as in [viru ~ hiru, kiru]; with [8, 8°], as 
in [xto] person, [8-ta] tongue; with [f, f-], as in [x°tdétsu, f-tdéru]. 

[h, A]: in contrast with [k, k-, k, k], as in [ha] leaf, [ka] mosquito; with |s, s°], 
as in [hako] boz, [sake] rice wine. 

[b, b]: in contrast with [p, p*, p, p'], as in [ban-, pan-]; with [d], as in [béku] J, 
[déko] where?; with [m, m], as in [boo] stick, [moo] already. 

[d]: in contrast with [t, t’, ¢, ¢-]; as in [d6o, t6o]; with [b, b], as in [déko, béku]; 
with [g, g], as in [déta] went out, [geta] wooden clogs; with [n, n], as in [déta], [neta] 
went to sleep. 

[g, gl: in contrast with [k, k-, k, k], as in [go, ko]; with [d], as in [geta, déta]; 
with [p, y], as in [4rugak-koo] a certain school, [harupakiru] spring comes. 

[dz]: in contrast with [t8, t&*], as in [k4dZi, kat3i]; with [d], as in [dZerii] jelly, 
[déru] goes out; with [2], as in [6okinadZisin:] a great earthquake, [onaZi] same. 

[z]: in contrast with [s, s°], as in [z6i, séi]; with [Z], as in [sén-zo] ancestor, [sén-- 
Z00] (beside [sén-dZoo]) battlefield. 

[Z]: in contrast with [8, 8°], as in [onaZi, na3i]; with [dz], as in [onazZi, dokina- 
dzisin-}; with [z], as in [sén-Zoo, sén-zo]. 

[r, 1, r}: in contrast with [d]: [réo] prison, [dé6o] copper. 

[m, m]: in contrast with [b, b], as in [moo, boo]; with [n, n], as in [make] de- 
feat, {naku] cries; with [m-, m-, n°, n°, 0°, y°], as in [kama] iron pot, [k&n-dn°] 
or [kap°6p°] gratitude. 
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[n, n]: in contrast with [d], as in [neta, déta]; with [m, m], as in [naku, make]; 
with [p, y], as in [kane] metal, [kane] shadow; with [m-, m-, n-, n°, 9°, 9°), as in 
[kani] crab, [han-i] extent. 

[p, yj: in contrast with [g, g], as in (h4rupakiru, 4rugak-koo]; with [n, 7], 
as in (kde, kane]; with [m-, m-, n°, n°, 9°, y°], as in [mayo] grandchild, [kan-dp°] 
gratitude. 

[m-, m-, n°, n°, O°, y’]:in contrast with [m, m], as in [kan-6n- ~ k&p-6p-, kama]; 
with [n, n], as in [han-i, kani]; with [p, y], as in [kap-dp-, mayol. 

[y, y]: in contrast with [w], as in [yaku] ignztes, [waku] bozls; with [1, i, i], as 
in [kyoku] office, [kiots:kéru] pays attention. 

[w]: in contrast with [y, y], as in [waku, yaku]; with [v, u, 6], as in [kawanai] 
doesn’t buy, [kauabura] ozl that one buys. 

[1, i, i]: in contrast with [y, y], as in [kiots‘kéru, kyoku]; with [e, é], as in [ike] 
go!, [éki] station; with [u, u, a], as in [iti] painful, [utau] sings. 

[e, é]: in contrast with [1, i, i], as in [6ki, ike]; with [a, a, 4], as in [6kil, [4ki] 
autumn; with [O, 0, 6], as in [6ki], [6k1ta] woke up. 

[A, a, 4]: in contrast with [e, é], as in [4ki, éki]; with [O, o, 6], as in [akail red, 
[oka] hill. 

[O, 0, 5]: in contrast with [a, a, 4], as in [oka, akai]; with [v, u, a], as in [ot&fru] 
falls, [uti] home; with [e, é], as in [6k1ta, éki]. 

[u, u, Gd]: in contrast with [w], as in [kauabura, kawanai]; with [O, 0, 6], as in 
futsi, otSiru]; with [1, i, i], as in [utau, itai]. 

6. Phonemes. The phonetic and distributional evidence makes it an easy 


matter to group the sixty-eight phones into phonemes. For all but two of the 
groupings it is enough to proceed on the double basis of non-contrastive distribu- 
tion and phonetic similarity. In the two instances where these criteria fail to 
decide between alternative groupings, a simple appeal to patterning gives the 


answer. 

6.1. As noted in §5.1, the long voiceless stops [p’, p’, t’, t:, k-, k-] are in comple- 
mentary distribution with each other and with the corresponding short stops 
[p, p, t, t, k, k]; but the latter (grouped in three pairs of non-contrasting phones) 
are mutually in contrast. Two groupings of the long stops are possible. (1) They 
can be separated from the corresponding short stops and grouped all together in 
a single phoneme, say /q/, with a total distribution as follows: before [p, p, t, k, 
k, ts, t8, s], after [i, e, a, 0, u, 1, A, O, u]. (2) The three pairs of long stops—I[p-, 
p’], [t, t:], [k-, k-}—can be assigned respectively to the same phonemes as the 
corresponding three pairs of short stops, with total distributions as follows: 
/p/ before [i, e, a, 0, u, I, A, O, U, p, p, ¥], after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, I, A, O, U, pr, 
p’, m:, m:]; /t/ before [e, a, 0, A, O, t, ts, tS, s, y], after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, 1, A, O, 
u, t’, ts,* t&, s*, 8°, f+, 2°, n°]; /k/ before [i, e, a, 0, u, 1, A, O, U, k, k, ¥], after [#, 
i, e, a, 0, u, 1, A, O, vu, k’, kr, ts’, t&, s°, 8, f*, x, 0,9"). 

The distribution of the proposed phoneme /q/ would be unique in type: no 
other phoneme is limited to positions between a vowel and a consonant. On the 
other hand, the distributions of the three phonemes /p, t, k/ (each including both 
short and long stops as members) are precisely parallel in type to the distribu- 
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tions of several other phonemes—especially, as one might expect, of those which 
include as members the several voiceless affricates and spirants. (The total dis- 
tributions of these latter phonemes are obtained by adding together the distri- 
butions of [ts] and [ts’], [t] and [t8-], [s] and [s°], [8] and [8-], etc., as shown in §4.1 
and restated in §6.2.) 

If, in spite of its unique distribution, the phoneme /q/ made the over-all de- 
scription of Japanese phonemics more compact or more economical—that is, if 
the recognition of /q/ resulted in fewer and more general statements—it would 
be legitimate to disregard the facts of patterning and accept the first of the two 
groupings proposed above. But the adoption of /q/ would not have such a result. 
The members of /q/ would be in contrast with all the remaining long voiceless 
consonants, as these are in contrast with each other. The phoneme /q/ could not 
include the phones [ts-, t3-, s*, 8°, f:, x*]; each of these is clearly to be grouped 
in a single phoneme with the corresponding short consonant. The effect of 
adopting /q/ would be to make the descriptive statements more numerous and 
less general. 

The argument frem patterning, then, is not offset by any counterargument 
from economy. It is the second of the two possible groupings that must be ac- 
cepted: the three pairs of long stops must be assigned respectively to the same 
phonemes as the corresponding three pairs of short stops. 

The other case where phonetic similarity and lack of contrast are not enough 
to decide the phonemic grouping is that of the nasals. The three pairs of short 
nasals—[m, m], {n, n], [p, y]—are in contrast with each other; but the six long 
nasals are mutually non-contrastive. Furthermore, the short and long bilabial 
nasals are in complementary distribution; but the short dental and velar nasals 
are in contrast with the corresponding long phones. These facts lead at once to 
the establishment of four phonemes: /m/, including [m, m] as members; /n/, 
including [n, n]; /p/, including [p, y]; and /ii/, including [n-, n°, p°, 9°]. The prob- 
lem is where to place [m-, m:], since these phones are in complementary distribu- 
tion with the members of both /m/ and /ii/. 

Total distributions are as follows: /n/ before [i, e, a, 0, u, y], after [#, i, e, a, 
0, u, n‘, n']; /p/ before [i, e, a, 0, u, y], after [i, e, a, 0, u, n°, 9°]; /m/ without 
[m-, m:] before [i, e, a, 0, u, y], after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, m*, m*]; /m/ with [m:, m°] 
before [i, e, a, 0, u, p, p, b, b, m, m, y], after [#, i, e, a, 0, u, m’, m']; /i/ without 
[m-, m*] before [ #, i, é, 4, 6, G, t, k, k, ts, t8, s, 8, 2, 2°, h, h, d, g, g, d%, 2, 4, r, 
r, n,n, 0,9, y, Wl, after [#, i, é, 4, 6, a); /i/ with [m-, m:] before [#, i, é, 4, 6, 
li, p, DP, t, k, k, ts, t8, 8, 8, v, x, h, h, b, b, d, £, 9; dz, Z; i, r,r,M,m, n,n, Q, Y, 
y, wl], after [#, i, é, 4, 6, a]. 

It is obvious that the distribution of /m/ with the phones [m-, m:] included 
is radically different in type (with respect to the phones before which its members 
occur) from the distributions of /n/ and /p/, to which—in view of the phonetic 
parallelism—one would expect it to be similar. The distribution of /ii/ is unique 
in type whether the phoneme includes [m-, m:] or not; but so also is its member- 
ship, which consists wholly of long consonants. Accordingly, though uniqueness 
of distribution type was used as an argument against the recognition of a phoneme 
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/q/ and in favor of an alternative grouping, the argument has no force when ap- 
plied to the phoneme /ii/, since there is no possibility of grouping [n’, n-, °, 9°] 
with the corresponding short nasals. 

Again the conclusion is unambiguous: the long bilabial nasals [m-, m:] are to 
be grouped with the other long nasals in a phoneme /ii/. 


6.2. The conservative dialect of standard Japanese has twenty-nine phonemes, 
in addition to the four pitch phonemes already described: five vowels, one long 
nasal, ten voiceless consonants, ten voiced consonants, two semivowels, and 
pause. In the list below, each phoneme symbol is followed by one or more phonetic 
symbols (in square brackets) denoting the allophones of the phoneme, and by an 
indication of the qualities which define it. Determined qualities of each phoneme 
are added in parentheses.* 


(f, f-, h, A]. ...L/G3 
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The following paragraphs give a formal definition of each phoneme, together 
with the distribution of its allophones, restated from §4.1 in phonemic terms. 

/i/ the class of long (syllabic) high front vowels: [1] after /é, 8, x, h/ and before 
/s, 8, h, pp, tt, te, t¢, kk/, or after /p, k/ and before /p, t, k, c, é, s, 3, x, h/, in 
free variation with [i]; [i] before or after /i//; [i] elsewhere. 

/e/ the class of mid front vowels: [é] before or after /i/; [e] elsewhere. 


% The convention explained in §2.2 concerning the use of the symbols N, V, Q must be 
modified for the purposes of this list. Here the absence of any of the three symbols N, V, 
Q implies the presence of the corresponding opposite quality as a necessary part of the 
definition of a phoneme only if the remaining qualities occur in the list accompanied by the 
omitted symbol. Thus, in the definition of the phoneme /p/, namely L1, the absence of the 
symbol V implies the presence of voicelessness as a distinctive (non-determined and non- 
conditioned) quality because the combination L1 V occurs as the definition of /b/; but in 
the definition of /y/, namely F5, the absence of V implies nothing, since there is no combina- 
tion F5 V defining any other phoneme. In short, the absence of N, V, or Q in this list is dis- 
tinctive only if the combination from which it is absent is otherwise identical with an occur- 
ring combination in which it is present. 
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/a/ the class of low vowels: [A] in rapid speech before /p, t, k/ and after /p, 
t, k/, in free variation with [a]; [4] before or after /ii/; [a] elsewhere. 

/o/ the class of mid back vowels: [O] in rapid speech before /p, t, k/ and after 
/p, t, k/, in free variation with [o]; [6] before or after /ii/; [0] elsewhere. 

/u/ the class of long (syllabic) high back vowels: [vu] after /c, &, s, 8, h/ and 
before /s, 8, x, h, pp, tt, te, t¢, kk/, or after /p, k/ and before /p, t,k, c, é,8, 8, 
x, h/, in free variation with [u]; [ti] before or after /ii/; [u] elsewhere. 

/ii/ the class of long (syllabic) nasals: [m-] before /p, b, m/ not followed by 
/i, y/; (m-] before /pi, py, bi, by, mi, my/; [n-] before /t, c, s, d, 2/, and /r, n/ 
not followed by /i, y/; [n°] before /é, 8, j, %, ri, ry, ni, ny/; [p°] before /w/, and 
/k, g, 0/ not followed by /i, y/; [y"] before /x, ki, ky, gi, gy, pi, py/; [n°] or [p°] 
before /e, a, 0, u/, /h/ not followed by /i, y/, and / # / when not preceded by 
/i/; {n'] or [y°] before /i, y, hi, hy/, and / # / when preceded by /i/. 

/p/ the class of voiceless labial stops: [p] before vowels except /i/; [p’] before 
/p/ not followed by /i, y/; [p] before /i, y/; [p-] before /pi, py/. 

/t/ the class of voiceless dental stops: [t] before /e, a, 0/; [t’] before /t, c, s/; 
[t] before /y/; [t'] before /é/. 

/k/ the class of voiceless velar stops: [k] before vowels except /i/; [k’] before 
/k/ not followed by /i, y/; [k] before /i, y/; [k’] before /ki, ky/. 

/?/ the class of glottal stops: [?] before pause. (Cf. fn. 32.) 

/c/ the class of voiceless dental or denti-alveolar affricates: [ts] before /u/; 
[ts:] before pause and /t, k, c, é/. 

/é/ the class of voiceless prepalatal affricates: [t’] before vowels; [t&-] before 
pause and /t, k, c, é/. 

/s/ the class of voiceless alveolar spirants: [s] before vowels except /i/; [s°] 
before pause and /t, k, ¢, é, 8/. 

/8/ the class of voiceless prepalatal spirants: [8] before vowels except /e/; [8°] 
before pause and /t, k, c, é, 8/. 

/x/ the class of prevelar spirants: [zx] before vowels except /e/; [x°] before 
/t, k, c, &/. 

/h/ the class of non-lingual spirants: [f] before /u/, in free variation with 
fh]; [f:] before /t, k, c, &, h/; [h] before vowels except /i/; [h] before /i, y/. 

/b/ the class of voiced labial stops: [b] before /e, a, 0, u/; [b] before /i, y/. 

/d/ the class of voiced dental stops: [d] before /e, a, 0/. 

/g/ the class of voiced velar stops: [g] before /e, a, 0, u/; [g] before /i, y/. 

/j/ the class of voiced prepalatal affricates: [dz] before vowels. 

/2z/ the class of voiced alveolar spirants: [z] before vowels except /i/. 

/%/ the class of voiced prepalatal spirants: [Z] before vowels except /e/, in 
free alternation with /j/. 

/r/ the class of flaps: [r] before /e, a, 0, u/; [I] before /e, 0/, in free variation 
with [r]; [r] before /i, y/. 

/m/ the class of short (non-syllabic) labial nasals: [m] before /e, a, 0, u/; 
[m] before /i, y/. 

/n/ the class of short (non-syllabic) dental nasals: [n] before /e, a, 0, u/; [n] 
before /i, y/. 
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// the class of short (non-syllabic) velar nasals: [p] before /e, a, 0, u/; /y/ 
before /i, y/. 

/y/ the class of short (non-syllabic) high front vowels, i.e. semivowels: [y] 
after /p, k/ and before /a, 0, u/; /y/ elsewhere. 

/w/ the class of short (non-syllabic) high back vowels, i.e. semivowels: [w] 
before /a/. 

/ #/ the class of pauses: [ #] before all phonemes except /?, p, 2/, after /i, e, 
a, 0, u, ii, ?, c, &, s, 8/. 

6.3. The total distribution of these twenty-nine phonemes, with respect to 
the phonemes that immediately precede and follow them in phrases, is shown in 
Table 2. Each horizontal row shows all the two-phoneme combinations in which 
a given phoneme appears as the prior member; each vertical column shows all 
the combinations in which a given phoneme appears as the second member. 
Hence each row contains all the phonemes that follow a given phoneme, and each 
column contains all the phonemes that precede it. 

Phonemes are listed in this table in a descending order according to their free- 
dom of distribution. The following tabulation shows for each phoneme the num- 
ber of phonemes that precede it (Prec.), the number of those that follow it 
(Foll.), and the total number of combinations in which it appears. 


Phoneme Prec. Foll. Totals Phoneme Prec. Foll. Totals 


27 29 56 10 17 
26 29 55 15 
25 29 54 15 
22 29 51 13 
21 29 50 13 
11 25 36 13 
6 27 33 13 
14 10 24 13 
14 8 22 12 
14 7 21 12 
14 6 20 11 
17 3 20 10 
9 10 19 9 
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The text in §7 contains only slightly more than 2000 phonemes; it is too small 
a sample to yield significant statistical information. But a tabulation of the fre- 
quencies with which the several phonemes c-cur in this text may be useful as a 
model for the more extensive investigat‘on of relati,e froanency that must some 
day be undertaken. 

Phoneme frequencies in the text :ange from 296 for /a/ to 2 for /x/; two 
phonemes, /p/ and /2/, do not occur :.t all. In the tabulation, relative frequencies 
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(R) are expressed in terms of occurrences per 10,000 phonemes (i.e. the actual 
percentage multiplied by 100). The columns I, M, and F show for each phoneme 
the percentage of its occurrences in initial, medial, and final position respectively.” 
The figures for /#/ refer to positions in the utterance as a whole; the figures for 
all other phonemes refer to positions in the phrase: ‘initial’ means preceded by 
/%/, ‘final’ means followed by /#/, ‘medial’ means neither preceded nor followed 
by /#/. Numerals in the first column designate pitch phonemes. 
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6.4. In spite of the striking auditory effect produced by the equal duration 
of Japanese syllables (§1), syllabic structure seems to have only a very minor 
place, if any, in the phonemic structure as a whole. Subject to the limitations of 
occurrence shown in Table 2, phonemes occur® in utterances simply as phonemes, 


* Some light is thrown on the relative 1n1TIAL frequency of certain phonemes by the 
number of dictionary entries beginning with various letters (interpreted phonemically). 
Such a count, in which every dictionary word figures once, regardless of its frequency in 
speech, is of course different in kind from the running count tabulated above. (On the dif- 
ference between list frequency and text frequency see Martin Joos, Lg. 18.33 [1942].) The 
following figures denote the number of pacEs occupied by words with various initial pho- 
nemes in Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English dictionary (total 2263 pp.). 

416 n 105 68 41 
225 i 102 62 39 
185 y 101 60 25 
168 Sn 55 24 
148 o 76 ¢ 50 17 
m 139 a 72 ec 41 > Ff 
The 41 pages shown for /x/ are included among the 225 shown for /h/; that is, there are 41 
pages of words that begin with /x/ or /h/ in free alternation. 

8 On the logical error involved in saying that phonemes occur, and on the way in which 

the expression can be justified, see Lg. 24.36, §53.3 and fn. 30. 
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one after another, without being obviously grouped in any larger structural 
units except the spans defined by phonemes of pitch.*® Some phonemes (as /i, ii/) 
have only ‘long’ members, and hence constitute a phonetic syllable wherever 
they appear; some phonemes (as /b, n/) have only ‘short’ members, and hence 
never constitute a phonetic syllable; and some phonemes (as /t, s/) have ‘long’ 
members in certain environments, ‘short’ members in others. 

Nevertheless, it is useful to staie the correlation between phonetic syllables 
and phoneme sequences. Each of the following single phonemes and phoneme se- 
quences constitutes one phonetic syllable: 

Group 1: /i, e, a, 0, u, i/, when preceded by a member of the same group 
or by pause 
Group 2: /p, t, k, ¢, ¢, s, 8, x, h/, when not followed by a member of Group 1 
Group 3: /i, e, a, 0, u/ together with one immediately preceding phoneme, 
provided the latter is not pause or a member of Group 1 and is not /y/ 
preceded in turn by a consonant 
Group 4: /a, 0, u/ together with two immediately preceding phonemes, 
provided the first is not pause or a member of Group 1, and the second 
is /y/ 
The pause phoneme is not included in any syllable. Pitch phonemes have no 
effect on the number of syllables in a phrase. 

Though syllables appear to have little structural importance, they furnish a 
convenient basis for statements about the distribution of phonemes. In any 
syllable that contains more than one phoneme, the order of phonemes is un- 
alterable and therefore non-distinctive: /ka/ and /kya/ are actually occurring 
syllables, but /ak, yak, kay, aky, ayk, yka/ are not (though all these except the 
last two are actually occurring sequences). It is therefore enough to enumerate 
the phonemes contained in a syllable, without making any statement about their 
order.” The total distribution of phonemes can be described by listing the syl- 
lables that occur and by stating the limitations on their occurrence in terms of 
preceding and following syllables. The units involved in such a description 
(syllables instead of phonemes) will be more numerous than in the treatment 
adopted above, but the statements about them will be fewer.“' The following 
formulation may be compared with §6.3. 

Syllables are grouped in five types, designated V,?, NV, K, S: 

Type V: the syllable ends with or consists of a vowel; total 119: see Table 3. 

Type ?: the syllable ends with a glottal stop; exact number not known; see §4.1. 

Type N: the syllable consists of a long nasal consonant; total 1: /ii/. 

Type K: the syllable consists of a voiceless stop; total 3: /p, t, k/. 

Type S: the syllable consists of a voiceless affricate or spirant; total 6: /c, 
6,04 x, h/. 


® The impression that there is some structural unity in a sequence like /ka/ but not in 
/ak/ rests in part on the phonetic prominence of syllables, as noted in §1, and in part also 
on the traditional Japanese orthography, in which /ka/ but not /ak/ is written with a single 
character. 

49 Cf. Joos, Acoustic phonetics 80, §3.38. 

41 Each row and each column in Table 2 is a statement, though not explicitly verbalized. 
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pi ki Ci Si xi hi bi gi ji 4i ri i ni pi 
pe ke ce he be de ge je ze re ne e 
pa ka ca Sa xa ha ba da ga ja za Za ra na na 
po ko co 80 xo ho bo do go jo zo Zo ro no 10 
u pu ku cu ¢u Su xu hu bu gu ju zu Zu ru nu yu 
ya pya kya hya bya gya rya mya nya nya 
yo pyo kyo hyo byo gyo ryO myo nyo nyo 
yu pyu tyu kyu hyu byu gyu ryu myu nyu nyu 


TABLE 3. SYLLABLES OF TyPE V 


The distribution of these syllable types is shown in Table 4. In this table, V* 
denotes a syllable of type V that begins with a voiceless stop (the same stop that 
constitutes the preceding syllable of type K); V** denotes a syllable of type V 
that begins with a voiceless consonant of any kind. The distribution of syllables 
of type S is indicated only in general terms; for the details see Table 2. 





after /« / after N | afterK | afterS 





before / * / VN V i | Aone 
before V VN V v* 
before ? V V (?) V* (?) 
before V, K,S V V yy 


























TaBLE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF SYLLABLE TYPES 


7. Text. The following text is written in a strictly phonemic transcription; 
all morphophonemic, morphemic, and merely orthographical considerations are 
disregarded. The four pitch phonemes are indicated by inferior numerals from 1 
(highest) to 4 (lowest); each numeral applies to the whole sequence of one or 
more phonemes that follows it, until canceled by another numeral or by the pause 
phoneme. Two numerals written together (as 31) denote a succession of two pitch 
phonemes coinciding with a single vowel. The pause phoneme is here written 
with a space instead of the symbol / # /; the substitution is only graphic, intended 
to make the reading of the text easier. Every space—before and after an utter- 
ance as well as internal—can be replaced by the overt symbol. Separate utter- 
ances (sentences) are numbered.” 


(1) «muskaSimukaz,$i ,asrutokorozni ,Osjisisafito ,o2basasaiina .a2rima,sta 

(2) easruchi ,Osjisisafiwa syagmasekareedaohiroini ,de,zkakema,8ta 

(3) 48OsNOsasto2,de  4Oebasasaiipmo ,tesnupjuiokazbustte ,shasdaSinignagstte 
aka,wa,esentakuniickima,sta 

(4) «sesfitakupasusiigde ,ka,ero;otosuruzto .kaswakamikara .0;0kinamomopa 
anaghagretekima,Sta 

(5) ynaghitoyuu 20;0kinamomoda,ro,0 

42 The text is a new version of the passage transcribed (on the basis of a different analy- 


sis) in SCJ II, Lg. 22.238-48. Particulars concerning its provenience, as well as an English 
translation, will be found in that place. 
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(6) «kognoto.Sisnignasrumazde ,kosfina,o;okinamomowa emistakotopasnagi 

(7) «€ozodooisi 

(8) shisrotteigtte ,02jisisafinoomiyagenisiyo,0 

(9) stosxtorigotooiinanjasra 4to.ro,0tosigmasstasna stespatoz,dokimase,ii 

(10) snasnikaboowasnasis;ka 

(11) sto? shosoboomiemawasima,staspa «asiniku snasnimoarimasesiikasra .0,:ba- 
gasai,wa  asrukuhuuokasiinasete «tosoimizuwaniena3;i4z0 eckasimizuwaamaizo 
sagsmaizho;oeyotteoidesto qustainanazra ste,otastakima,sta 

(12) ,so;osuruto ,husSipiznismo «mosmowadafidafinaspasretekiste .O2bagasaiino- 
omasedetoomarima,sta 

(13) sOcbagasafiwa 4i2S0side,sosreohi,roiasneste .ses;itakumonotoissoni ,uscie- 
amostteka,erima,sta 

(14) 4soj08te shasyakuo,jisisaiinaskasettekurebasisi 

(15) sto? smastteima;sto ,hispakurerukoro ,0,jisisafiwa .«kagreedaoyamano- 
eyo;0nisoztte 2kasettekima,sta 

(16) skyosonoa;cusiko,to 

(17) sagsebieSSosrigda 

(18) ,Osjisisafino-ko;eo,kisiste cus¢inognaskakara, «ieSoside,destekima,3ta 

(19) ,ockaerinasasttasika 

(20) swastaSiwa shasyakuoskaerinasasrebagisitoozmostte  2zusibufipmastteista- 
shodeswyo 

(21) srussuni 2nasnikao-kosttanoska 

(22) aise 

(23) ssos0jasaerimasesfiena sisimonopasasrundede shasyaku,Oyjisisaiini,osmenika- 
eke;takutte 

(24) sseskkatinoosbasasafiwa «acSizoaratte «ustiniapattasbaskarino,Ogjisisafino- 
emaseni saskkino.0;0kinamomoo,ka;kaetekioma,sta 

(25) .éos0do,oznakamo,susiteiruskara Osyuwarastoniste  ,sasssoku,gos¢isoo- 
nina,ro,o 

(26) ,0cbagasayii «maenaitastoshosotooo.mostteoide 

(27) ,O.jisisafiwa «Mo;mooumagnaitasnouenino,sete ehtacusnisiyootosizma,sto 
askakara 4Osjisisagi 2¢0s3tto2masttesto? ska,waisickos;epakikoe.te .zmosmopama- 
shtacunijwa,rema,sta 

(28) 4sos08te shtosttackisreina shcuunokotowayma;rude*,ausaskaiiboona,to- 
ebidasima,8ta 

(29) ,osjisisafito,o2basasaiiwa 4Sigbasrakwasitaku¢ipashussaparanaihodo 402doro- 
kimagStana 2Sisjuugkos;domopaextozrighOzSizitoo2moztteitatokoro,desskara stasisoo- 
sy O2rokoziide 4sosnokooso,date;rukotonisizma,sta 

(30) szmozsmono,na;kakarayuomaretasnode ,zmo,mo;tarootoyuunao,ckema,sta 


8. The innovating dialect of standard colloquial Japanese, like any form of 
speech, is worth describing in full, without reference to other varieties of the 
language; but since it coincides at most points with the conservative dialect, a 
full description would be largely a repetition of what has already been said, with 
only a few departures and additions. It will be more convenient, therefore, to 
describe the innovating dialect wholly in terms of its differences from the con- 
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servative. Where no difference is specified, the two dialects are to be understood 
as having the same features.” 

The innovating dialect differs from the conservative in three ways: (1) certain 
of its phonemes have a wider distribution, entering into combinations that are 
foreign to the conservative dialect; (2) it exhibits a phonemic distinction between 
two sound types which in the conservative dialect are allophones of a single 
phoneme; and (38) it contains one sound type, constituting a new phoneme, which 
is not present in the conservative dialect at all. As a result of these differences, 
the innovating dialect has two more phonemes than the conservative (thirty-one 
instead of twenty-nine, in addition to phonemes of pitch), and is characterized 
by a somewhat greater freedom of distribution. 

Phonemes of the innovating dialect will be enclosed between double diagonals, 
thus //a//. Letters shown between single diagonals represent phonemes of the 
conservative dialect. 


8.1. The conservative phoneme /t/ has an allophone [t] before /e, a, o/, and 
an allophone [t] before /y/ (as well as other allophones in other positions); it 
does not occur before /i/. The innovating phoneme //t// has the same allo- 
phones; but here [¢] occurs not only before //y// but also before //i//, as in 
[vaniti] vanity case, [yuutiritii] utility, [s‘keetin:pu] skating, i.e. //vaniti, yuutiritii, 
skeetifinu//.“4 

The conservative phoneme /d/ has a single allophone [d], occurring before 
/e, a, 0/. The innovating phoneme //d// has in addition the allophone [d], oc- 
curring before //i//, as in [kyadii] caddy (in golf), [han-dikyap:pu] handicap, 
[diizeru] Diesel engine, i.e. //kyadii, haiidikyappu, diizeru//.“ 

The conservative phonemes /b, d, g/ have only short allophones. The innovat- 
ing phonemes //b, d, g// have also long allophones, which occur before certain 
voiced consonants. [b:] and [g"] occur before [b] and [g] respectively, [d-] occurs 
before [d] and [dz], as in [mob-bu] mob, [béd-do] bed, [piramid:do] pyramid, 
[ed-dZin-pu] edging, [kared-d Zi] college, [hég-gu] hog (in engineering), i.e. //mobbu, 
béddo, piramiddo, edjifinu, karedji, héggu//.“ 

The conservative phoneme /w/ occurs only before /a/. The innovating pho- 
neme //w// occurs also before //i, e, 0//, as in [weetaa] watter, [wip-nu] wing 
(of an airplane), [woomip‘juap:pu] warming up (in baseball), i.e. //weetaa, 
wihpu, woomifipuappu//.”” 


8.2. The conservative phoneme /h/ has an allophone [h] before /e, a, 0, u/, 


43 The material of this section was discussed from the diachronic point of view in a paper 
presented before a meeting of the Linguistic Society in Chicago, 30 December 1946. The 
same point of view is implicit in Sanki Ichikawa, The pronunciation of English loan-words 
in Japanese, A grammatical miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen on his seventieth birthday 
179-90 (Copenhagen, 1930). Ichikawa has gathered a wealth of material, but makes no at- 
tempt to arrive at a phonemic or other structural interpretation. 

44 /banici, yuuciricii, skeetoifinu/ in the conservative dialect. 

46 /kyaji, haijikyappu, jiizeru/ in the conservative dialect. 

46 Theoretically /mobu, bédo, piramido, ejifinu, kareji, hégu/ in the conservative dia- 
lect; but these forms seem not to occur. 

 /ueetaa, uifinu, uoomifinuappu/ in the conservative dialect. 
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and an allophone [f] before /u/ which is in free variation with [h] (as well as other 
allophones in other positions). The same sound types are present in the innovating 
dialect, but here they are in contrast with each other: [f] occurs not only before 
//a// (where it is still in free variation with [h]) but also before //e, a, o//; and 
there is a palatalized labiodental spirant [f] that occurs before //i, y//. Accord- 
ingly the phones [h] and [f, f] in the innovating dialect must be assigned to sepa- 
rate phonemes: the phoneme //h// (qualities G3) has the allophones [h] and 
ih]; the phoneme //f// (qualities L3) has the allophones [f, f], and [f-]. Examples: 
//firumu, figyua, feea, fauru, kafeteria, fairu, faiburu, fooku, foiito, fyuuzu, 
mafiu// film, figure (in skating), fair (ball), foul (ball), cafeteria, file (for letters), 
fumble, fork, font (in printing), fuse, muff.* 


8.3. The phone [v], a short voiced labiodental spirant (with qualities L3 V), 
occurs only in the innovating dialect, where it constitutes a separate phoneme. 
Examples: //veraiida, vaiipu, vaniti, vaiorii, voodoviru, ravu// veranda, vamp 
(movie siren), vanity case, violin, vaudeville, love (in the movies or in tennis). 


8.4. The distribution of the thirty-one phonemes of the innovating dialect 
(exclusive of pitch phonemes) is shown in Table 5. The arrangement here follows 
the same plan as in Table 2. The order in which phonemes are listed is again 
determined by their relative freedom of distribution, as indicated by the following 
tabulation; compare the similar tabulation in §6.3. 


Phoneme Prec. Foll. Totals Phoneme Prec. Foll. Totals 
a 29 31 60 15 
29 31 60 15 
27 31 58 15 
26 31 57 15 
25 31 56 14 
11 27 38 13 
6 29 35 13 
14 10 24 13 
14 9 23 13 
19 3 22 13 
14 7 21 13 
14 6 20 12 
8 11 19 11 
9 10 19 11 
8 10 18 10 
6 
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9. A note on orthography. Only one kind of written record, according to 
Bloomfield,” is scientifically relevant: ‘a record in terms of phonemes, ignoring 


48 /hirumu/ or /huirumu/, /heea/ or /hueea/, /hairu/ or /huairu/, /hooku/ or /huooku/, 
etc., in the conservative dialect. 

 /beraiida, baiipu, banici, baiorifi, boodobiru, rabu/ in the conservative dialect. 

5° Leonard Bloomfield, Language 85 (New York, 1933). 
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all features that are not distinctive in the language’—and ignoring also, if the 
record is to be strictly phonemic, all features that are distinctive but not immedi- 
ately observable in the stream of speech, such as morpheme boundaries, word 
structure, and morphophonemic relations." Such a record is the only safe and 
adequate basis for further investigations of linguistic structure; the analyst who 
attempts to study the morphemes or the grammatical constructions of a language 
in terms of a transcription that is either less or more than phonemic—a raw 
phonetic transcription on the one hand, or on the other a transcription that 
tacitly relies on non-phonetic evidence—will either be lost in a confusion of ir- 
relevant details or overlook significant correlations between the phonemic struc- 
ture and the structure of other linguistic levels. This does not mean (though it 
has now and then been misunderstood®) that the analyst should shut his eyes to 
. all morphemic and grammatical facts until he has completely worked out the 
phonemics of a new language. Facts of all kinds come to his attention from the 
very beginning of his first interview with an informant, and should be filed away 
as they appear, even if some of them cannot be immediately accommodated in a 
larger system. But though the analyst acquires bits of information about the 
language piecemeal and in a random order, he cannot fully organize what he has 
learned about morphemes until he has codified the phonemes, or what he has 
learned about grammatical constructions until he has codified the morphemes. 
Finally, when he comes to write down his description of the language so that 
others may see the structure that he has discovered, he must group the many 
facts to be presented (since he cannot present them all at once) into separate 
compartments or levels, each one organically distinct from the others; and here 
the requirements of good method and good style demand that the statements 
made on any given level be as independent as possible of those made at other 
levels—in particular, that they assume as known only what has been said earlier, 
nothing that is to be said later. 

However, it does not follow that a rigorously phonemic transcription must be 
retained throughout all the levels of a descriptive treatment, or that forms cited 
near the end of the work in the exposition of syntax must be written in the same 
way as those cited in the exposition of morphemics near the beginning. Once the 
transcription has been used in the study of morphemes (in particular, of morpho- 
phonemic alternations), it may be legitimately modified, elaborated, or nor- 
malized on the basis of new facts now first made fully available to the reader. A 
normalized notation, still firmly based on the phonemic analysis but incorporat- 
ing the most common or the most important morphophonemic relations 
—especially those that are automatic*—and such grammatical features as word 
boundaries and pitch morphemes, approaches the character of a practical orthog- 
raphy. It is usually far better adapted to the discussion of morphology and 


5! The reshaping of a phonemic transcription on the basis of morphological and other 
criteria, mentioned in §2 and fn. 16—what Hockett calls preliminary normalization of the 
orthography—does not, or at any rate need not, affect its purely phonemic character. 

5? Cf. Kenneth L. Pike, Grammatical prerequisites to phonemic analysis, Word 3.155- 
72 (1947). 

53 As defined by Rulon S. Wells, Automatic alternation, Lg. 25.99-116 (1949). 
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syntax than a wholly unmodified transcription; when used for the writing of con- 
nected texts it reveals more of the linguistic structure; and those who already 
know the language find it easier to read. 

It is also legitimate, in the interests of a neat-looking and easily printed orthog- 
raphy, to represent single phonemes by combinations of letters, even of letters 
that denote other phonemes in the same language, provided such a representation 
introduces no ambiguity. Thus it is possible to represent the Japanese phoneme 
/8/ by the letters sy, since the phonemes /s/ and /y/ do not occur in sequence. 

The transcription of Japanese used in the first three papers of this series (§0), 
though it is not strictly phonemic, can be justified as a normalized orthography.™ 
The phonemes of the conservative dialect—the only dialect treated in the earlier 
papers—are represented in part by the same letters as in the present paper, in 
part by special morphophonemic symbols or combinations. The departures from 
a purely phonemic representation are shown in the following list. 


/p/ before /p/ /3/ before /t, k, c, &/ 
/t/ before /t, c, é/* /3/ before /8/ 

/k/ before /k/ /x/ before /i/ 

/e/ before /u/ /x/ before /a, 0, u/ 
/c/ before /t, k, c, &/..... /x/ before /t, k, ec, &/ 
/é/ before /i/ /h/ before /t, k, c, é, h/.... 
/é/ before /e, a, 0, u/.... /j/ before /i/ 

/é/ before /t, k, c, &/.....t2 /j/ before /e, a, 0, u/ 
/s/ before /t, k, c, &/..... /%/ before /i/ 

/s/ before /s/ /%/ before /a, 0, u/ 
/8/ before /i/ /p/ everywhere 

/8/ before /a, 0, u/ 


Pause is indicated by any of four marks of punctuation, which at the same time 
denote the pitch of the phrase-final syllable: a period means pitch /4/, a ques- 
tion mark /31/, an exclamation point /1/, and a comma /3/ or /43/ if the pre- 
ceding syllable has pitch /1/ or /2/, otherwise /3/ or /2/ in free alternation.® 
An acute accent denotes pitch /2/ on the syllable marked and on every preced- 
ing syllable within the word, except the first. (Word boundaries are shown by 
spaces.) An unmarked initial syllable has pitch /4/, other non-final syllables 
have /3/. 

In this orthography certain phonemic distinctions are ignored—for instance 
between /t/ and /c/ and /é/, between /x/ and /h/, between /j/ and /2/, between 
/p/ and /g/. But the phonemes that are thus graphically confounded are all in 
free or in morphophonemic alternation with each other: in the context in which 
the orthography was used, the distinctions between them are unimportant. 


5 Even though the normalization was not intended, and is now justified a posteriori. 

55 But /t/ before /s/ is t. 

56 These descriptions of the four pitch morphemes, denoted in the orthography by marks 
of punctuation, do not wholly agree with the statement in SCJ II, Lg. 22.200-1. They are 
based on the description given by Eleanor H. Jorden in her doctoral dissertation, The syn- 
tax of modern colloquial Japanese (Yale University, 1949). 





NOTES ON TWO LANGUAGES IN THE SENUFO GROUP 
I. SENADI 


WitiiamM E. WELMERS 
American Council of Learned Societies 


Material for the following two sketches! was gathered in January 1949 at Korhogo, Ivory 
Coast, and at Sikasso, French Sudan. This study was made possible by a grant from the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and by the generous hospitality of the Conservative 
Baptist Mission at Korhogo and the Christian and Missionary Alliance, which has a station 
at Sikasso. 

According to the best information available in advance, it was expected that this would 
be a study of ‘the Senufo language’. In both areas, the people and the language are com- 
monly known as ‘Senufo’ to the French, to missionaries, and to traders of other tribes. 
However, it was soon discovered that natives of the Sikasso area and natives of the Kor- 
hogo area speak languages which are not mutually intelligible; the informant used at 
Sikasso was taken to Korhogo, and found it necessary to communicate with the people 
there in Bambara, the trade language of the area, or in French. 

In neither area do the people call themselves or their language ‘Senufo’. In the Korhogo 
area, the native name for both tribe and language is Senadi; in the Sikasso area it is Sup’ide. 
These are the names used in the following sketches. Nor was any evidence found of any 
other group that calls itself or its language ‘Senufo’. This name appears to be derived from 
another source, quite possibly Bambara. This fact demands a complete investigation of the 
tribe(s) and language(s) hitherto known as ‘Senufo’. A few facts are already clear. 

The people called ‘Senufo’ cover a large area including much of the north-central Ivory 
Coast, the southern bulge of the Sudan Territory, and the extreme western parts of the 
Upper Volta Territory. They extend as far south as Katiola, where they border on the 
Baule people to the south; and they extend to a point north of Koutiala. One estimate 
places the total number of the people at over 600,000. 

Within this group, it is now obvious that there are at least two distinct languages, and 
very probably more. First, it is hardly possible that Senadi and Sup’ide are connected by a 
group of dialects each mutually intelligible with its neighbor. The distance between them 
(some 125 miles as the crow flies), the nature of the terrain, the centers of population den- 
sity, and the nature and extent of the differences between the two languages indicate that 
there is almost certainly a sharp dividing line somewhere between the two, such that people 
on opposite sides of the line cannot understand each other’s speech. Second, there are at 
least two other groups within the so-called ‘Senufo’ people which appear to use still other 
names for themselves and their language. In the extreme north is the group known as Mi- 
anka (often referred to as Minianka; the origin of this form is obscure). A superficial ex- 
amination of published material on Mianka indicates that it is quite similar to Sup’ide, and 
may be mutually intelligible with it. On the other hand, it is known that a native Mianka 
evangelist in Sup’ide territory has found it best to use an interpreter even after two years of 
residence. Accordingly, Mianka may or may not be a third language in this group. In the 
far southeastern part of the ‘Senufo’ area is another large group which is reported to call 
itself and its language Dyimini. Less information is available about this group, but it may 
represent a fourth language. No distinct groups other than these four are known; but others 
may, of course, exist. 

In the vicinity of Banfora, Upper Volta Territory, there is a small tribe of some 50,000 
people which calls itself and its language Gwé. A few hours of listening to this language 
were sufficient to prove that it has several characteristics in common with the languages 





1 {Only the first sketch is published here. The second one, dealing with Sup’ide, will 
appear in a later number. The present article has not been proofread by the author.—BB] 
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of the ‘Senufo’ group. However, it is clearly much more distantly related to the languages 
referred to above than they are to each other. Nothing is known about other languages 
adjacent to Gwé; it is therefore entirely obscure at present whether Gwé should be grouped 
with the ‘Senufo’ languages, or with some of its neighbors as another but related group. 

Before entering upon the detailed analysis of the two languages, a few general observa- 
tions may be made about the relationship of Senadi and Sup’ide, and about some of the more 
striking differences between the two languages. 

(1) Senadi has a pair of double stops, /kp/ and /gb/, which do not occur in Sup’ide (but 
which apparently reappear farther north in Mianka). On the other hand, Sup’ide has a 
pair of affricated stops, /p’/ and /b’/, which contrast with /p/ and /b/. It might be ex- 
pected that, in cognate stems, there would be some parallel between these two pairs of 
phonemes in the two languages. However, no such parallel exists. The only parallel at- 
tested by a sufficient number of cases to make it worthy of note is the correspondence of 
Sup’ide /b/ in several forms to Senadi /kp/. 

(2) Senadi has a series of palatal consonants /ty, dy, sy, zy, y, ny/. Sup’ide has all of 
these and also, at least in a few cases, palatalized consonants of other types: /py, by, fy, 
vy, wy, my, ly, ky/. This situation requires quite a different structural chart of the pho- 
nemes of the two languages. In Senadi, it is convenient to speak of the one existing series 
as ‘palatal consonants’, and to interpret them as unit phonemes. In Sup’ide, it is more con- 
venient to speak of all the phonemes in question as ‘palatalized consonants’, and to inter- 
pret all of them as clusters. In Sup’ide, /y/ may conveniently be listed, for the sake of 
structural pattern, with the velar consonants. In Senadi, /y/ is one of the palatal conso- 
nants, and its place in the series is occupied by /ly/ in the Sup’ide list of palatalized con- 
sonants. 

(3) Both languages have three tone levels, but Sup’ide has a morphotoneme and certain 
characteristics of tone sandhi which make its tonal structure immeasurably more com- 
plicated than that of Senadi. For practical purposes, this complication was increased by the 
fact that the two Senadi informants both used a wide pitch range, usually with about a 
musical fifth between high and low tone; while the Sup’ide informant used an extremely 
narrow pitch range, often compressing all three tone levels within the range of a musical 
step or less. In addition, the Sup’ide informant illustrated vividly the principle that tones 
are relative pitches; his high tones in one phrase would often be as much as a musical fifth 
lower than his low tones in a phrase spoken a few seconds later. The Senadi informants, 
on the other hand, usually maintained a remarkably level absolute key. 

(4) Both languages have five morphological classes of nouns. In both, these classes show 
at least a vague parallel to semantic groupings. However, the semantic characteristics of 
the classes are far more obvious and consistent in Senadi than they are in Sup’ide. In many 
cases, cognate stems fall into one class in Senadi, but into another class in Sup’ide. The 
morphology of nouns in the five classes is also considerably simpler and more regular in 
Senadi than in Sup’ide. 

(5) In general, the morphology of verbs in the two languages is quite similar. In form, 
however, many of the particles which indicate aspect are different in the two languages; 
and in one case what might appear to be the same particle indicates entirely different as- 
pects in the two languages. 

(6) The numerical systems of the two languages have some significant differences. The 
numerals up to ten, the existence of a new unit numeral word for twenty, and the formation 
of ‘40’ as ‘two twenties’ and ‘60’ as ‘three twenties’—these are similar in the two languages. 
At this point, however, the similarity stops. Senadi expresses ‘80’ as ‘four twenties’, and 
has a new unit numeral word for ‘100’. ‘120’ is again expressed as ‘six twenties’, and so on up 
to ‘200’, for which there is another new unit numeral word. Above that, the numeral for 
‘200’ is the basis; ‘400’ is ‘two two hundreds’, and so on. In Sup’ide, on the other hand, there 
is a new unit numeral word for ‘80’. ‘90’ is ‘eighty and ten’, ‘100’ is ‘eighty and twenty’, 
and so on up to ‘two eighties’ (160) and eventually to ‘four eighties and three twenties and 
ten and nine’ (399). At this point, Sup’ide introduces a new word for ‘400’, which forms the 
basis from there on. Sup’ide also has a special word for ‘200’, but it is not used in higher 
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combinations. Thus the basic higher numerals in Senadi are 20 and 200, while in Sup’ide 
they are 20, 80, and 400. 

The two informants for this material, named Namongo and Sedu, are natives of two 
villages respectively about five and six miles southwest of the town of Korhogo, Ivory 
Coast. Their language, undoubtedly with several dialectical differences, appears to be 
spoken throughout the densely populated area which includes Ferkessedougou to the 
east and Boundiali to the west. There are a few noteworthy dialect differences even between 
the two informants, although their homes are only about a mile apart. The precise extent 
of the area within which they can make themselves understood is not known. 


1. Tur PHONEMES AND THEIR ALTERNANTS 


1.0. The following is a chart of the phonemes of Senadi: 


LaBIAL DerntraL PaLaTAL VELAR DovuBLE GLOTTAL 
Voiceless stops p ty k kp ? 
Voiced stops b dy g gb 
Voiceless fricatives f 3 
Voiced fricatives v 
Voiced continuants 
Nasals m 
Vowels 


Tones: High: /'/; Low: /‘/; Mid (unmarked). 
Internal open juncture: /-/. 

1.1. The voiceless stops /p, t, ty, k/ are considerably less aspirated than the 
corresponding English phonemes, but more aspirated than the corresponding 
French phonemes. 

1.2. The double stops /kp, gb/ are produced by simultaneous bilabial and velar 
closure and release. During the stop, there is noticeable suction in the oral 
cavity, with a resultant ‘pop’ at the moment of release. 

1.3. The phoneme /d/ has as its alternant in intervocalic position a flap (or 
occasionally a trill) [r]. This alternant occurs, for example, in the name of the 
language, /senddi/. Intervocalic [d] is interpreted as /d/ preceded by internal 
open juncture /-/, e.g. /se-de/ ‘leopard’. This may appear to be a premature 
analysis, since it is at present the only reason for setting up the juncture pho- 
neme. However, the analysis is suggested by the fact that there is independent 
evidence that [séde] and other forms with intervocalic [d] are compounds. The 
analysis further parallels the clearer situation in Sup’ide, where /b, d, g/ all 
have comparable intervocalic alternants. Finally, [r] does not occur initially in 
Senadi, while {d] does; the interpretation of [d] as the initial (or post-junctural) 
alternant and of [r] as the non-initial alternant of the same phoneme seems to 
me convincing. 

1.4. The palatal consonants /ty, dy, sy, zy/ are somewhat farther forward 
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than the English consonants in ‘cheap, jeep, sheep, azure’, and usually have a 
[y] glide as release. /y/ and /ny/ are quite like the corresponding English con- 
sonants in ‘yet’ and ‘canyon’. 

1.5. The seven non-nasalized vowels are quite similar to the corresponding 
vowels in French. Short non-final /e/ is slightly higher, similar to the vowel in 
English ‘pit’; similarly, short non-final /o/ is slightly higher, similar to the 
vowel in English ‘put’. 

1.6. The five nasalized vowels allow for a somewhat larger range of tongue 
position; the variations are apparently free. Thus the tongue-position range of 
non-nasalized /e/ is roughly split between the nasalized vowels /i/ and /é/, 
and similarly the range of /o/ is roughly split between /i/ and /5/. 

1.7. Long vowels (written double) are not common, but they occur. Morpho- 
logically, they are confined to verb stems with a suffix. In the slow speech charac- 
teristic of work with an informant, many other vowels appeared to be freely 
long or short; both informants recognized the difference, but volunteered the 
information that it was not a significant difference. To all appearances, such 
vowels are normally short in natural conversation. 

1.8. Final /i/ after a voiced consonant has a zero alternant (i.e. the vowel 
is ‘silent’). This interpretation is based on two facts. First, forms that phoneti- 
cally have a final voiced consonant always add [i] when they occur in non-final 
position. Second, in all such forms the final voiced consonant (even an unreleased 
[b], for example) invariably has low tone and functions as a syllable. This com- 
bination of a voiced consonant with phonemic low tone is therefore interpreted 
as a consonant followed by a vowel with low tone; the vowel has a zero alternant, 
but the tone does not. E.g. /stigi/ ‘the mortar’ is phonetically [sug] with a fall- 
ing tone which includes the voiced stop. In slow speech and in non-final position, 
the same form is phonetically [stgi]. 

1.9. All consonants except /?/ occur initially; however, /v/, /z/, and /zy/ 
are rare in this as well as in other positions. No consonant occurs finally. Most 
consonants occur intervocalically, but /d, g, ?, 1, n/ are the most common in 
this position. Clusters of nasal consonant plus homorganic stop or fricative occur, 
e.g. /mp, mb, mf, nt, pg/. When such clusters occur initially, the nasal consonant 
is syllabic and has a tone. No other consonant clusters occur; early transcriptions 
by others show clusters such as [pl, tr, kl], but these can all be shown to be 
separated by a short vowel, the tone of which is clear and significant. 

1.10. A few vowel clusters occur, but the preponderant type of phoneme se- 
quence is CVCVCV... . 

1.11. Nasalization of vowels is conditioned (i.e. not phonemic) next to nasal 
consonants, and is not indicated with a tilde. The vowels /e/ and /o/, which do 
not occur phonemically nasalized, are rare after nasal consonants but occur in 
a few forms. 

1.12. The tones are the relative pitches of vowels and of initial preconsonantal 
/m, n, p/. Combinations of tones are illustrated in full in §3.7 below. In a few 
cases, two successive tonemes occur simultaneously with a single (short) vowel. 
The combinations are high-low /s/ and low-high /’/. A falling tone occurs with 
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short vowels in a few forms, and a rising tone occurs with a short vowel in at 
least one form. E.g.: 

té ‘sold’ siké ‘goat’ 

n& ‘fire’ ty515 ‘woman’ 

pd ‘dog’ pilé ‘slave’ 

mi syé ‘I’m going’ nig6 ‘enemy’ 

mi ma ‘I’m coming’ lékp4 ‘bridge’ 

mi yélé nyagi ‘I’m looking at you (pl.)’ 

1.13. There is not sufficient material available to determine whether Senadi 
has phonemes (tonemes) of intonation. It is reasonably certain that there is no 
such phoneme for questions. It is quite possible, however, that there is one for 
phrase-final internal pause. 


2. MoRPHOPHONEMIC ALTERNATION 


2.0. Morphophonemic alternations in Senadi consist primarily of vowel 
assimilations, with one case of tone change. 

2.1. There is a tendency for /u/ to change to /i/, /o/ to /e/, /o/ to /e/, and 
/a/ to /e/ when the vowel of an added syllable is a front vowel, especially /i/. 
Similarly, there is a tendency for the reverse assimilations to take place, /i/ 
to /u/, /e/ to /o/, /e/ to /a/, and /a/ to /o/, before a syllable beginning with 
/w/ or containing a back vowel, especially /u/. The term ‘tendency’ is used de- 
liberately here. These changes are not invariable in slow speech, but as far as 
has been observed are extremely common if not invariable in the tempo of nor- 
mal conversation. They also appear to be somewhat more regular with some 
morphemes than with others. Since there is insufficient material at hand for an 
airtight statement, the description of this phenomenon as a ‘tendency’ will have 
to suffice for the time being. The following examples were recorded frequently 
even in slow and careful speech: 

ka?a ‘a town’, stem *ka: kegi ‘the town’, kéyé ‘towns’, ké pflé ‘a small 
town; but ka kpo?o ‘a large town’ 
mani ‘rice’, plus -wi: manuwi ‘the rice’ 
dydfani ‘donkey’, plus -wi: dyéfanuwi ‘the donkey’ 
dyifé ‘hrick’, plus -wi: dyiféwi ‘the brick’ 
In the following sections very few of these changes are written, although some 
are known to be rather common in faster speech. 

2.2. The final low tone of a noun stem which contains only low tones changes 
to mid before a singular or plural definite suffix; the suffix always has low tone. 
The form of the suffix depends upon the noun class, and will not be described 
in detail here; it is the tone of the suffix which is significant. E.g. maza ‘peanuts’ 
~ mazawi ‘the peanuts’; tégé ‘hoe’ (stem *té) ~ tegi ‘the hoe’, teyi ‘the hoes’; 
sé?élé ‘basket’ (stem *s#?@) ~ sé?eli ‘the basket’; gbémé ‘light’ (stem *gbé) 
~ gbemi ‘the light’. 


3. THe MorpHo.toay or Nouns 


3.0. There are five classes of nouns. These classes are formally distinguished 
in most cases in the indefinite singular form, and invariably in the definite 
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singular form and in plural forms. However, the most convenient means of dis- 
tinguishing the classes is by the copulative particles used after the indefinite 
singular form with the meaning ‘it is a ...’. The five particles are illustrated be- 
low, and in following sections will be used to designate the five noun classes: 

gold wi ‘it is a chicken’ (wi-class) 

ka?a ki ‘it is a town’ (ki-class) 

sé?élé li ‘it is a basket’ (li-class) 

podo ti ‘it is mud’ (¢7-class) 

gbémé pi ‘it is light’ (p7-class) 

One informant uses /gi, di, bi/ for /ki, ti, pi/ respectively. 

To a certain extent, these classes parallel semantic groupings. By and large, 
the wi-class is the class of animate nouns. The ki-class is a class of inanimate 
nouns, with a tendency to large size. The li-class is a somewhat smaller class of 
inanimate nouns, with a tendency to small size. Some stems occur in both the 
ki-class and the lz-class, and the informants claim that the forms in the ki- 
class indicate larger objects than those in the li-class with the same stem. The 
ti-class is a small class, consisting largely of collective nouns with a tendency 
toward non-liquid masses. The p7-class is another small class of collective nouns, 
with a tendency toward liquid masses. There are a number of exceptions to these 
semantic groupings; for example, the word /sisy5?5/ ‘a fly’ is in the ki-class. 

Each of the following subsections discusses one class of nouns and describes 
several of its forms. Another subsection outlines the same forms in such a way 
that the structure of a single form in each class may readily be seen. 

3.1. NOUNS OF THE W1-CLASS. 

3.1.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. The indefinite singular form of a 
noun is the form used before a copulative particle (see above) and before the 
numeral ‘one’. It is also commonly used as either the subject or object of a verb, 
and in other constructions. The stem of a noun occurs before an attributive ad- 
jective, in compound nouns, and probably in some other situations which have 
not been recorded. 

For most nouns of the wi-class, the stem is identical with the indefinite singu- 
lar. In eleven recorded forms, however, the indefinite singular consists of the 
stem plus an additional syllable; the additional syllable cannot be analyzed as a 
single suffix, since seven different types of syllables occur. There are also seven 
recorded forms in which the indefinite singular differs from the stem in various 
other ways, with few traces of regularity. 

In the following list of wi-class nouns, there are two deviations from phonemic 
writing. First, a hyphen is used to indicate the boundary of stem and indefinite 
singular suffix in the eleven forms that have such a suffix. (This is not to be con- 
fused with the use of a hyphen to indicate phonemic internal open juncture. 
A few forms, later in the list, have an internal open juncture, also indicated by a 
hyphen; their position in the list suffices to make the distinction clear.) Second, 
nasalization is marked at the end of some stems (before a suffix beginning with 
a nasal consonant) in which it would not be marked for the indefinite singular 
form. In seven forms with irregular formation of indefinite singular from stem, 
the second form listed is the stem. 
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WITH SUFFIX IN INDEFI- 
NITE SINGULAR: 

féi-yo ‘blind man’ 

g0-16 ‘chicken’ 

k5-lo ‘black monkey’ 

kétii-no ‘red monkey’ 

n4-wa ‘scorpion’ 

na-wa ‘man’ 

nd-no ‘guinea fowl’ 

nyuza-m4 ‘comb’ 

pa-d ‘large lizard’ 

pi-a ‘child’ 

s6-l6 ‘elephant’ 


WITH IRREGULAR FORMA- 
TION OF INDEFINITE 
SINGULAR: 

bia < ba ‘sheep’ 

fia < f4 ‘fish’ 

nd < n&/nd ‘cow’ 

syd < syia ‘person’ 

tyadd < tyada ‘lion’ 

ty5l5 < tyé ‘woman’ 

ty < ti ‘mouse’ 
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STEM IDENTICAL WITH IN- 
DEFINITE SINGULAR: 

bada-d4 ‘banana’ 

béo ‘spider’ 

bidd ‘bread’ 

dalu ‘chimpanzee’ 

déka ‘cat’ 

dyaba ‘onion’ 

dy6fani ‘donkey’ 

dyifa ‘brick’ 

fani ‘cloth’ 

£8?86 ‘ring’ 

gbambélé ‘albino’ 

gbédi ‘chameleon’ 

gbédi ‘cassava’ 

kakélé ‘house lizard’ 

kas6 ‘prison’ 

kazodo ‘gourd’ 

kile ‘key’ 

k5dé ‘canoe’ 

kdl5 ‘well’ 

kpasa ‘mat’ 

lékp& ‘bridge’ 


mani ‘rice’ 
maza ‘peanuts’ 
nigéd ‘enemy’ 
nd ‘mother’ 
ndnéb ‘milk’ 
pilé ‘slave’ 

po ‘dog’ 

sida ‘tobacco’ 
sada ‘needle’ 
sidagé ‘sacrifice’ 
sé-de ‘leopard’ 
sébé ‘amulet’ 
siké ‘goat’ 

sd ‘antelope’ 
téminyd ‘sand’ 
tefa ‘brick’ 

té ‘gold’ 

t6 ‘fortification’ 
t6 ‘father’ 

wali ‘money’ 
w0d6 ‘kola nut’ 
w6s5 ‘toad’ 
woty5 ‘crocodile’ 


A few of the nouns in the list are loanwords from French and other languages. 


Almost all loanwords in Senadi are put into the wi-class. 


The following examples illustrate the use of the noun stem before an attribu- 


tive adjective: 


k5-lo ‘black monkey’ ~ ké pilé ‘a small black monkey’ 
~ ké kpo?o ‘a big black monkey’ 


~ né& pilé ‘a small scorpion’ 
~ né& pilé (!), nd pilé ‘a small cow’ 
~ ba pilé ‘a small sheep’ 
sd ‘antelope’ ~ 8d pilé ‘a small antelope’ 
kazodo ‘gourd’ ~ kazodo pilé ‘a small gourd’ 

3.1.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffix of the definite singular for wi- 
class nouns is /-wi/ (with zero alternant of the final vowel). This suffix is usually 
added to the stem; but in a few nouns which have a suffix for the indefinite singu- 
lar, the definite suffix is added to the entire indefinite singular form. Before this 
suffix, as pointed out in §2.2, the final low tone of a stem with only low tones 
changes to mid. E.g.: 

k5-lo ‘black monkey’ ~ kéwi ‘the black monkey’ 
n4-wa, ‘scorpion’ ~ n&wi ‘the scorpion’ 
na-wa ‘man’ ~ nawi ‘the man’ 


n4-wa ‘scorpion’ 
nd < n&/nd ‘cow’ 
bia < ba ‘sheep’ 
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g0-16 ‘chicken’ ~ golowi (!) ‘the chicken’ 
dali ‘chimpanzee’ ~ daliwi ‘the chimpanzee’ 
dyaba ‘onion’ ~ dyabawi ‘the onion’ 
sika ‘goat’ ~ sikdwi ‘the goat’ 

3.1.3. THE INDEFINITE PLURAL. The suffix of the indefinite plural for wi-class 
nouns is /-béle/, added to the stem. However, a few nouns of the wi-class have 
plurals in the ki-class (§3.2.3 below). The indefinite plural form occurs before a 
copulative particle /pele/, meaning ‘they are ...’. This particle is used only for 
wi-class nouns, and corresponds to the singular particle /wi/. E.g.: 

kd-lo ‘black monkey’ ~ kdbéle ‘black monkeys’ 

kdlo wi ‘it is a black monkey’ ~ kdbéle pele ‘they are black monkeys’ 
dali ‘chimpanzee’ ~ dalibéle ‘chimpanzees’ 

déké ‘cat’ ~ dékabéle ‘cats’ 

kd15 ‘well’ ~ kdldbéle ‘wells’ 

The indefinite plural form is also used before numerals above ‘one’: 

k5lo nibf ‘one black monkey’ ~ kdbéle si ‘two black monkeys’ 
dali nibf ‘one chimpanzee’ ~ daltibéle tadi ‘three chimpanzees’ 
déké nibi ‘one cat’ ~ dékAbéle sity ede ‘four cats’ 

k315 nibi ‘one well’ ~ kdldbéle kaguld ‘five wells’ 

3.1.4. THE DEFINITE PLURAL. Very little material is recorded for the definite 
plural. The suffix is known to differ from the suffix of the indefinite plural in 
tone, but the meager records are not decisive as to whether there is a difference 
also in the final vowel. The suffix of the definite plural is either /-bélé/, /-béli/, 
or /-béléi/. It is added to the stem like the other suffixes. 

3.2. NOUNS OF THE ki-cLass. 

3.2.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. For nouns of the ki-class, the 
indefinite singular has one of two distinctive suffixes in all but three recorded 
cases. In over half the recorded cases, the suffix is /-?V/; the second suffix is 
/-gV/. Stems ending in a nasalized vowel add /y/ before the suffix /-gV/; in the 
list below, a hyphen after /p/ should be interpreted to mean that the preceding 
stem ends in a nasalized vowel, the nasal consonant appearing only before a 
suffix. In most nouns, the vowel of the suffix is identical with the final vowel of 
the stem. However, there are a few cases of suffix vowel /e/ or /e/ after stem 
vowel /i/, suffix vowel /o/ after stem vowel /u/, and (twice) suffix vowel /a/ 
after stem vowel /i/. 

There is some evidence (nine forms) of a noun prefix /ka-/ with nouns of the 
ki-class. From a comparative point of view, this is interesting in the light of 
languages farther east, e.g. Gourma (Guduma), in which nouns are classified 
by both prefixes and suffixes. Little is known at present about noun prefixes in 
Senadi. It should be noted, however, that two of the forms in question have 
internal open juncture before /d/ (by the analysis in §1.3) after the prefix. In 
the following list, a hyphen is again used to separate the stem from the suffix 
of the indefinite singular; an additional hyphen in a few forms to indicate in- 
ternal open juncture before /d/ is obvious. 
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WITH suFFIx /-?V/ IN IN- 
DEFINITE SINGULAR: 

bd*dte-?e ‘bag’ 

buid6é %6 ‘shirt’ 

désyat'& fig (?) tree’ 

fafa-?& ‘cloud’ 

fal4-?a ‘table rock’ 

ka-?a ‘town’ 

kabada-? ‘grasshopper’ 

ka-dén é-?& ‘rock’ 

ka-d6-?0 ‘back’ 

kagana-?a, ‘stick’ 

k&kpo-?0 ‘bush country 

kala-?a ‘large hawk’ 

kany éné-?& ‘stone’ 

kAtyilé-?é ‘bone’ 

k6-?0 ‘water jar’ 

k616-?76 ‘road’ 

k6n5-?0 ‘bead’ 

kpa-?a ‘house’ 

kpana-’a ‘ax’ 

13-?3 ‘water’ 

mé-?¢ ‘name’ 

paé-?a ‘arrow’ 

yelé-?é ‘large bell’ 

y6n5-?0 ‘dream’ 

pie-7é ‘rabbit’ 

sé-’e ‘farm’ 


’ 
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sisy5-"5 ‘fly’ 
solo-?o ‘hyena’ 
sy5-?5 ‘horse’ 
tya-7& ‘day’ 

tyi-? € ‘sauce’ 
ty5-?5 ‘ashes’ 
wé-7é ‘big hole’ 
yadyi-?e ‘soap’ 
yasiné-?& ‘bed’ 
yawé-?e ‘animal’ 
yi-?@ ‘moon, month’ 
2a-?4 ‘rain’ 
zangbdliwé-?é ‘owl’ 
zi-?& ‘baobab fruit’ 


WITH suFFIx /-gV/ IN IN- 
DEFINITE SINGULAR: 


gaga-ga ‘branch’ 
govard-ga ‘bag’ 
gumbi-gé ‘wall’ 
kasana-ga ‘leg’ 
katyd?d-gd ‘vulture’ 
li-ge ‘ear’ 

lodo-go ‘yam’ 
nindé-gé ‘corn’ 
nyombé-ge ‘camel’ 
nylvigudt-gd ‘comb’ 
sidi-ga ‘honey’ 


sdli-ga ‘skin’ 
simbidi-gi ‘open country’ 
si-gu ‘ty >‘ w’ 
tabada-ga ‘sandal’ 
té-gé ‘hoe’ 

télé-gé ‘ladder’ 
ti-ge ‘tree’ 

tyadi-ga ‘calabash’ 
tyala-ga ‘pig’ 

ty éné-gé ‘market’ 
wa-ga ‘leaf’ 
wozélé-gé ‘beginning’ 
wiwabi-ga ‘snake’ 
yada-ga ‘thing’ 
yasa-ga ‘fruit’ 
yébili-gi ‘night’ 
désin-gé ‘thistle (?)’ 
nékip-go ‘iguana’ 
nin-gé ‘root’ 
nyap-ga ‘large horn’ 
nyip-go ‘head’ 
pip-gé ‘drum’ 
OTHER FORMS: 

k5-13 ‘arm’ 

nd- ‘fire’ 

nya- ‘grass’ 


The use of the stem before adjectives is illustrated by the following: 


ka?a ‘town’ 
kpana?a ‘ax’ 
sy5’5 ‘horse’ 


~ ka kpo?o ‘a large town’ 

~ kpana kpo?o ‘a large ax’ 

~ sy5 kpo?o ‘a large horse’ 
tégé ‘hoe’ ~ té kpo?o ‘a large hoe’ 
tige ‘tree’ ~ ti kpo?o ‘a large tree’ 
tyadiga ‘calabash’~ tyadi kpo?o ‘a large calabash’ 
pingé ‘drum’ ~ pl kpo?o ‘a large drum’ 
n& ‘fire’ ~ n& kpo?o ‘a large fire’ 

3.2.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffix of the definite singular for k7-class 
nouns is /-gi/ (with zero alternant of the final vowel in normal speech). This 
suffix is added to the stem. Before this suffix, the final low tone of a stem with 
only low tones changes to mid (§2.2). E.g.: 

ka?a ‘town’ ~ kegi ‘the town’ 
kpana?a ‘ax’ ~ kpanagi ‘the ax’ 
sy5%5 ‘horse’ ~ sySngi ‘the horse’ 
tégé ‘hoe’ ~ tegi ‘the hoe’ 
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tige ‘tree’ ~ tigi ‘the tree’ 

tyadiga ‘calabash’~ tyadigi ‘the calabash’ 
- “‘ngé ‘drum’ ~ pipgi ‘the drum’ 

na ‘fire’ ~ nagi ‘the fire’ 

3.2.3. THE INDEFINITE PLURAL. There are two plurals for ki-class houns. 4 ue 
suffixes, added to the stem, are /-yV/ and /-dV/; the vowel and tone are the 
same as for the suffixes of the indefinite singular. Many nouns are used with 
both plurals; there is probably a difference in meaning, but it has not been 
determined. Some nouns are used only with the plural suffix /-yV/; but no nouns 
are recorded that are used only with the plural suffix /-dV/. In addition, a few 
nouns of the wi-class have plural forms in the kz-class. 

The indefinite plural forms are used before copulative particles. The particles 
are /yi/ for the plural suffix /-yV/ and /di/ for the plural suffix /-dV/, corre- 
sponding to the particle /ki/ after the indefinite singular. These mean ‘they 
are ...’. E.g.: 

tégé ‘hoe’ ~ téyé ‘hoes’ 
~ téyé yi ‘they are hoes’ 
tige ‘tree’ ~ tiye or tide ‘trees’ 
~ tiye yi or tide di ‘they are trees’ 
kdl3 ‘arm’ ~ kédyd ‘arms’ 
sugu ‘mortar’ ~ styu ‘mortars’ 


pie?é ‘rabbit’ ~ piéyé or piédé ‘rabbits’ 
sisy5?5 ‘fly’ ~ sisydyd or sisydd5 ‘flies’ 
fafa?a ‘cloud’ ~ fafaya or fafada ‘clouds’ 


ka?a ‘town’ ~ kéyé ‘towns’ 

kpa?a ‘house’ ~ kpaya ‘houses’ 

tya?a ‘day’ ~ tyaya ‘days’ 

waga ‘leaf’ ~ waya or wada ‘leaves’ 
yawé?é ‘animal’ ~ yawéyeé or yawédé ‘animals’ 
nd < n&/nd (wt) ‘cow’~ néye ‘cows’ 

dydfani (wi) ‘donkey’ ~ dydfaniya ‘donkeys’ 

3.2.4. THE DEFINITE PLURAL. The corresponding suffixes of the definite plural 
for ki-class nouns are /-yi/ and /-di/ respectively. E.g.: 

tégé ‘hoe’ ~ teyi ‘the hoes’ 
tige ‘tree’ =~ tiyi or tidi ‘the trees’ 

3.3. Nouns OF THE [i-cLAss. 

3.3.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. For nouns of the li-class, the 
indefinite singular has one of two distinctive suffixes in all recorded forms: /-IV/ 
and /-nV). The stem-final vowel of forms which take the suffix /-nV/ is either 
automatically nasalized before a nasal consonant, or else phonemically nasalized. 
Phonemic nasalization is marked for stems in the following list, though it need 
not be marked in the indefinite singular form with suffix. 

The tone of the suffixes of the li-class is sometimes high, unlike that of the kz- 
class suffixes, which have high tone in only one recorded case. In the following 
list, the use of a hyphen for internal open juncture in a few cases is obvious. 
There is one case of an irregular stem. 
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Wits surrix /-1V/ IN IN- 
DEFINITE SINGULAR: 


kakpo-lo ‘bush country’ 
kat6-l6 ‘dove’ 
kobi-lé ‘gourd’ 

k6-16 < kédé ‘stool’ 
ki-d5-lo ‘cooking pot’ 
kpambf-li ‘cowry’ 
pe-lé ‘bell’ 

p5d5-lo ‘star’ 
pdddpi-lé ‘star’ 
sépi-lé ‘bees’ 

sé?é-lé ‘basket’ 
suigé-lé ‘millet’ 
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syd-1d ‘millet’ 
tip5-15 ‘ladder’ 
tyégbé-lo ‘week’ 
wé-lé ‘small hole’ 
yasa-la ‘fruit’ 
yaty5-ld ‘face’ 
yawé-le ‘animal’ 
ye-le ‘year’ 
zyabi-lé ‘beans’ 


WITH suFFIx /-nV/ IN IN- 
DEFINITE SINGULAR: 


fan5-no ‘sword’ 
féti-né ‘lamp’ 
fidy é-né ‘bird’ 


fina-na ‘nose’ 
ga-né ‘tooth’ 
kddyi-né ‘bracelet’ 
kaga-na ‘stick’ 
kakpé-ne ‘hawk’ 
ldéti-né ‘bridge’ 
me-ne ‘cord, rope’ 
hd5-no ‘cap’ 
nima-na ‘mosquito’ 
nyi-né ‘tongue’ 
no-no ‘knife’ 
sipgd-na ‘gourd’ 
ty é-ne ‘calabash’ 
ty5-nd ‘younger brother 
or sister’ 


The use of the noun stem before adjectives is illustrated by the following: 
kt-dilo ‘cooking pot’~ ki-dé kpo?o ‘a large cooking pot’ 
~ sé?& kpo?o ‘a large basket’ 


sé?élé ‘basket’ 
ty ene ‘calabash’ 
nimana ‘mosquito’ 


k6l6 ‘stool’ 


~ tyé kpo?o ‘a large calabash’ 
~ nima kpo?o ‘a large mosquito’ 


~ kéd6 kpo?o ‘a large stool’ 
3.3.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffix of the definite singular for li-class 


nouns is /-li/ after non-nasalized stems and /-ni/ after nasalized stems. /kdd6/ 
plus /-li/ yields /koli/. Before the definite suffix, final low tone in stems with 
only low tone changes to mid. E.g.: 

kt-dilo ‘cooking pot’~ ki-dili ‘the cooking pot’ 


sé?élé ‘basket’ 

ty ene ‘calabash’ 
nimana ‘mosquito’ 
k6l6 ‘stool’ 


~ sé? eli ‘the basket’ 

~ tyeni ‘the calabash’ 
~ nimani ‘the mosquito’ 
~ koli ‘the stool’ 


3.3.3. THE INDEFINITE PLURAL. The suffix of the indefinite plural for nouns of 


the li-class is /-géle/, added to the stem, corresponding to the particle /li/ after 
the indefinite singular. This form occurs before the copulative particle /gele/ 
‘they are ...’. E.g: 
ki-dilo ‘cooking pot’ ~ ki-digéle ‘cooking pots’ 
ki-dilo li ‘it is a cooking pot’~ ki-digéle gele ‘they are cooking pots’ 
sé?élé ‘basket’ ~ sé? égéle ‘baskets’ 
tyene ‘calabash’ ~ tyengéle ‘calabashes’ 
nimana ‘mosquito’ ~ nimapgéle ‘mosquitos’ 
3.3.4. THE DEFINITE PLURAL for nouns of the Ji-class has not been recorded. 
The suffix is thought to be /-gélé/, /-géli/, or /-géléi/. 
3.4. Nouns OF THE f7-cLass are collectives, and have no plural forms. 
3.4.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. For nouns of the ¢7-class, the 
indefinite singular has the suffix /-dV/ in all recorded forms. The vowel wf the 
suffix is the same as that of the stem; it has low or mid tone. In the following list 
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of this small class, the hyphen always indicates the boundary between stem and 
suffix. 
gd-dd ‘cotton’ té-da ‘ground’ 
k4-da ‘meat’ tuigd-dd ‘baggage’ 
po-do ‘mud’ ttim5-dd ‘iron’ 
po-do ‘men’s secret society’ (stem alone probably does not occur) 
3.4.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffix of the definite singular for é-class 
nouns is /-di/, added to the stem. E.g.: 
gddd ‘cotton’~ godi ‘the cotton’ 
kAda ‘meat’ ~ kadi ‘the meat’ 
3.5. Nouns OF THE p?-cLass are also collective, and have no plural forms. 
3.5.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. For nouns of the pi-class, the 
indefinite singular has the suffix /-mV/ in all recorded forms. The stem-final 
vowel is not always nasalized. The vowel of the suffix is /e/ after front vowels, 
/o/ after back vowels. The tone of the suffix is low. The following nouns have 
been recorded: 
gbé-mé ‘light’ sti-md ‘beer’ 
néyidi-mé ‘milk’ s6l6-md ‘salt’ 
si-m & ‘oil’ téné-mé ‘people, population’ 
3.5.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffix of the definite singular for nouns of 
the pi-class is /-mi/, added to the stem. E.g.: 
gbémé ‘light’~ gbemi ‘the light’ 
simé ‘oil’ ~ simi ‘the oil’ 
3.6. The following table outlines the noun forms described in the above sec- 
tions in such a way as to show the formal similarities. 
wt ki li ti pt 
Sing. copula Wi ki li ti pi 
Indef. sg. sfx. — --V,-gV -1V,-nV -dV 
Def. sg. sfx. -wi -gi -li,-ni—s -di 
Pl. copula pele yi, di gele — 
Indef. pl. sfx. -béle -yV, -dV -géle — 
Def. pl. sfx. -béli (?) -yi,-di -géli(?) — 


4. THe MorpHoLoGy oF SUBSTITUTES 


4.0. Senadi has morphemes which substitute for the first and second persons 
singular and plural, and sets of morphemes which substitute for nouns of each 
class. Not all the possible forms have been recorded, but a sufficient number has 
been recorded to give a general picture of the situation. In the following sections, 
unrecorded forms are constructed analogically and followed by question marks. 

4.1. POSSESSIVE SUBSTITUTES are used before the definite form of a noun. No — 
phrases were recorded with a noun possessor (e.g. ‘the man’s goat’), but a few 
such phrases were heard, and it is the writer’s impression that such phrases are 
constructed by using the noun form for the possessor before the definite noun 
form for the object possessed. If this is so, the morphemes here treated are true 
substitutes, functioning exactly like nouns. In the following list of possessives, 
those which correspond to the ‘third person’ are listed by the noun classes. 
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SINGULAR PLURAL 


mi wold 
mu (mo?) yelé 
wt wodd pod6o 
ki kodd ye (?), dé (?) 
iD lodd (?) god6 (?) 
ti todd (?) —- 
pi podd (?) — 
Examples of nouns with possessive substitutes: 
déka ‘cat’ ~ dék4wi ‘the cat? ~ mi dékaéwi ‘my cat’ 
kpasa ‘mat’ ~ kpasawi ‘the mat’ ~ mu kpasawi ‘your mat’ 
stigu ‘mortar’ ~ stgi ‘the mortar’ ~ word sigi ‘his (her) mortar’ 
nyipgo ‘head’ ~ nyupgi ‘the head’ ~ kodd nyupgi ‘its head’ 
sé?élé ‘basket’ ~ sé?eli ‘the basket’ ~ w6ld sé? eli ‘our basket’ 
tugdéddd ‘baggage’~ tuigddi ‘the baggage’~ yélé tuigdédi ‘your baggage’ 
sdlémd ‘salt’ =~ sdlémi ‘the salt’ ~ pod6 sélémi ‘their salt’ 
4.2. SUBJECT SUBSTITUTES are used before verbs. Nouns are used in exactly 
the same way. The following forms are used in all verbal constructions except as 
noted after the list: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


Ist mi wole 

2nd mo (mu?) yéle 

wt Wi, u pe 

ki ki ye (?), de (?) 
li li ge (?) 

ti ti — 

pr pi o 

The choice between the alternants /wi/ and /u/ seems to depend upon the 
rapidity of speech. /wi/ was usually recorded in slower speech. 

The two dissyllabic substitutes plus the aspectual particle /4/ contract to 
/wola/ and /yéla/. 

In the imperative use of the verb, the singular substitute may be omitted, 
or the forms /ta/ or /a/ may be used. The plural substitute with the imperative 
is /ya/. 

Examples of subject substitutes (see also the section on the morphology of 
verbs below): 

mi syé ‘I am going’ wole syé ‘we are going’ 
mo syé ‘you are going’ yéle syé ‘you are going 
wi syé ‘he or she is going’ pe syé ‘they are going’ 
ki syé ‘it (a camel, etc.) is going’ 

li syé ‘it (a bird, etc.) is going’ 

ta syé or a syé or syé ‘go!’ (to one) 

ya syé ‘go!’ (to several) 

mi & kédi ‘I will go’ wola kadi ‘we will go’ 
mo & kaédi ‘you will go’ yéela kadi ‘you will go’ 
wi & kAdi ‘he or she will go’ pe 4 kddi ‘they will go’ 
ki & kAdi ‘it (a camel, etc.) will go’ 


’ 
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4.3. OBJECT SUBSTITUTES are used before verbs, after a subject noun or sub- 
stitute and after aspectual particles. Nouns are used in exactly the same way. 
The object substitutes are: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


1st wolé 
2nd yelé 
wt bé 
kt yi, di 
ki gé 
te oo 
pi aid 
Examples of object substitutes: 
wi mi nyagi ‘He’s looking at me’ wi wolé nyagi ‘He’s looking at us’ 
mi mo nyagi ‘I’m looking at you’ mi yélé nyagi ‘I’m looking at you (pl.)’ 
wi: mi wi nyagi ‘I’m looking at him’ mi bé nyagi ‘I’m looking at them’ 
ki: mi gi nyagi ‘I’m looking at it’ mi yi nyagi ‘I’m looking at them’ 
li: mi li nyagi ‘I’m looking at it’ mi gé nyagi ‘I’m looking at them’ 
ti: mi df nyagi ‘I’m looking at it’ 
pi: mi bi nyagi ‘I’m looking at it’ 


5. Tat MorpHotocy oF VERBS 


5.0. The morphology of Senadi verbs includes two principal points: the forma~ 
tion of the verbal base, and the use of the verbal base with and without aspectua 
particles. 

§.1. THE VERBAL BASE may be one of two forms: (1) the verb stem, or (2) a 
form which is tentatively called ‘the present base’, or simply ‘present’. These 
two forms are identical for a large number of recorded verbs, but in many others 
they are different. The present base is formed from the stem in several ways, out- 
lined in the lists below. In most cases, both the stem and the present base have 
the same tone throughout, no matter how many vowels there are. There are some 
exceptions, all of them verbs in which the tone of the present base differs from 
the tone of the stem. No stem was recorded with a sequence of different tones. 

§.1.1. The following verbs are identical in the stem and the present: 

High tone tyédi ‘cut (as meat)’ kabi ‘break in two’ 
kptimd ‘hit’ tyibilé ‘turn over’ kolo ‘cough’ 

1474 ‘take away’ tyidi ‘kick’ yodogi ‘push’ 

1676 ‘listen to’ tyé6d6 ‘count’ tugo ‘carry’ 

ptind ‘sleep’ ty5dé ‘plant’ ty ene ‘cut (as wood)’ 
pada ‘sell’ yédi ‘call’ ya’a ‘leave’ 

séli ‘start’ yabi ‘split’ 

tidé ‘grind’ Mid tone 

tidilé ‘pull on’ dyabagi ‘crush’ Low tone 

téddégé ‘send’ fulolo ‘drag’ kadai ‘tie’ 

tya ‘know’ 

5.1.2. In the following verbs, the present base differs from the stem only in 
tone. Of the four types of tone change, the first two might be grouped together. 
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Stem PRESENT MEANING Stem PRESENT MEANING 
(a) Change: low-low to low-high: (b) Change: low to high: 

démé démé ‘help’ li lf ‘eat’ 

fada fadd ‘meet’ ti ti ‘weave’ 

gbali gbalf ‘hurt’ (c) Change: low-low to low-mid: 

kidt kidi ‘pend’ sili — sdlo ‘pass’ 

ladi lada ‘hide’ tyédé tyéde ‘sneeze’ 

nami yami ‘scratch’ (d) Change: high-high to low-mid: 

tyana tyand ‘twist, spin’ dyié dyie ‘enter’ 

5.1.3. In the following verbs, the final vowel of the stem is lengthened to 
form the present; in some there is also a tone change. The tone of the present 
is always high throughout. 

Stem tone high: Stem tone low: 
Stem Present MEANING Stem PreEsENT MEANING 
dyié dyiéé ‘wash’ ka kéa ‘eat (as meat)’ 
14 144 ‘pick up’ ku kid ‘die’ 
si siti ‘pound (in mortar)’ yt pud ‘sing’ 
ty4  tyda ‘want, look for’ 

5.1.4. In the following verbs, the final vowel of the stem is changed to a 
higher vowel and lengthened to form the present. In the one case of a stem with 
low tone, the tone of the present is high; however, in the one case of a stem with 
mid tone, the tone of the present is also mid. 

STEM PRESENT MEANING 
£66 ‘run’ 
péé ‘sweep’ 
syoo ‘buy’ 
tit ‘fall’ 
y66 ‘dance’ 

5.1.5. In the following verbs, the final vowel of the stem is changed to a 
higher vowel to form the present, but there is no lengthening. Again, final low 
tone in the stem changes to high tone in the present, but final mid and high tones 
do not change. 

Stem PreseNT MEANING STEM PRESENT MEANING 
dya dye ‘shatter’ nyinige nyinigi ‘pull out’ 
kdlogd = kdlogu ‘roll’ naga pagi ‘twist’ 

k65 k66 ‘finish’ singi sapgi ‘do’ 

kudugo kudugu ‘rub’ tédég6 tédégi ‘accompany’ 
kpa kpo ‘drink’ yidige _yidigi Fift’ 

5.1.6. In the following verbs, a CV suffix is added to form the present. In 
six cases the suffix is /-gV/, in three cases /-dV/, in one case /-?V/. 

Stem PRESENT MEANING Stem PRESENT MEANING 

ka kangi ‘give’ wadi_ wadigi ‘heat’ 

nya nyagi ‘look at’ fa fadi ‘build’ 

nya nyapgi(?) ‘know’ ké kédi ‘draw (as water)’ 
tii ting ‘fight’ ki ~—_ kid ‘eat, chew’ 

t tongd ‘close, bury’ ta ta?a ‘receive, find’ 
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6.1.7. In the following verbs, the stem ends in /-gV/ or /-?V/; this changes to 
/-dV/ to form the present. Low tone in the stem changes to high tone in the 
present. 

Stem PrEsENT MEANING Stem PRESENT MEANING 
light lid ‘go up’ 1676 = lid ‘hear’ 
tigi _—tidf ‘go down’ sa’0 _ sadi ‘cook’ 
tigi tidd ‘dig’ tah = tdé ‘walk’ 

5.1.8. The following verbs are irregular in their formation of the present. In 
one the present is formed by subtraction; in another it is formed by the addition 
of two syllables; in still another a final CV in the stem changes to V in the pres- 
ent; in the remaining verbs there is complete suppletion. 

Stem Present Meantnc Srem PreESsENT MEANING 
dyo nyu ‘speak’ pa ma ‘come’ 

kéri syé ‘go’ pie pi ‘do, make’ 
kpé6 = kia ‘kill’ wi wabégi ‘throw’ 
nyani nyaa ‘ery’ w6 yuu ‘pour out’ 

§.2. There are no doubt several VERBAL CONSTRUCTIONS which have not been 
recorded; but the most important forms are probably included here. On the 
basis of the limited record, these constructions are tentatively referred to as 
‘aspects’. 

§.2.1. The present base is used by itself or after an imperative subject sub- 
stitute (see §4.2) to form the imperative. In one verb, meaning ‘come’, the 
stem is used without a preceding substitute for the imperative: 

péiortama ‘come!’ (to one person) 
ya ma ‘come!’ (to several) 
Examples of regular imperative constructions are: 
Stem IMPERATIVE MEANING 
kabi ili kabi ‘break it in two’ (as a stick, l7-class) 
kidd Ili kidd ‘bend it’ 
14 gi 14a ‘pick it up’ (as an ax, kz-class) 
fa £66 ‘run’ 
kpa ___logi kpo ‘drink the water’ 
ki i kidti ‘eat it’ (as peanuts, wi-class) 
tigi _—tidf ‘go down’ 
nya___ kpagi nyagi ‘look at the house’ 
ya kpagi nyagi ‘look at the house’ (to several) 
5.2.2. The present base is used after other subject pronouns to express action 
taking place at present or in the immediate future. E.g.: 
Stem PRESENT MEANING 
pid& mi yi pada ‘I’m selling them’ (ki-class objects) 
tyana wimene tyand ‘he’s spinning rope’ 
dyié pefanidyiéé  ‘they’re washing clothes’ 
yd wole yé6 ‘we’re dancing’ 
yidige mi d yidigi ‘T’m lifting it’ 
fa pe kpa?a fadi  ‘they’re building a house’ 
ligid ~—r wi ludi ‘he’s going up’ 
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Stem PRESENT MEANING 
kédi misyé nidya?& ‘I’m going today’ 
pa mi ma nyi?éna ‘I’m coming tomorrow’ 

5.2.3. Some sentences contain two verbs, expressing successive actions; the 
second verb does not take a subject pronoun. In the few cases recorded, the sec- 
ond verb happened to be one in which stem and present base are identical; 
therefore it is not known whether the second verb is the stem or the present. 
Several particles are used to connect the two verbs in such a construction. 
/ni/ seems to connect verbs referring to past time, /si/ to connect verbs referring 
to future time. In another sentence, /ba/ seems to connect verbs when the refer- 
ence is to action near or motion toward the speaker, /s4/ to connect verbs when 
the reference is to action far from or motion away from the speaker. 

5.2.4. The verb stem is used with a subject pronoun and an aspectual particle 
(consisting of a nasal syllabic homorganic with the initial consonant of the 
verbal stem) to express action in the recent past. If there is no object, the par- 
ticle precedes the verb stem immediately. When there is a noun object, the 
particle precedes the object and is homorganic with the initial consonant of the 
noun. The same is probably true if there is a substitute object. The particle is 
often dropped after the first and second singular substitutes; but it is possible 
that there is a tone variation in the substitute in such constructions, which is 
not indicated here. (The particle has low tone.) If there is no tone variation, 
then for the first and second singular, with verbs whose stem and present base 
are identical, this recent past form and the present form described above are 
identical. Examples of the recent past: 

Stem Recent Past MEANING 

kolo = mi kolo ‘I coughed’ 

tyédé mo tyédé ‘you sneezed’ 

ku wi Dki ‘he died’ 

syd _ wole nhdydfani syo ‘we bought a donkey’ 
kpa__— pe hhlogi kpa ‘they drank the water’ 
nya windkpa’a nya ‘he looked at a house’ 
fa pe jkpa?a fa ‘they built a house’ 
ta?4 = mi ta? ‘I walked’ 

kAdi widkaditya?and ‘he went yesterday’ 

5.2.5. The verb stem is used with a subject pronoun and the aspectual particle 
/ma/ to express action in the more remote past. Both the recent past and the 
remote past occur with the same expressions of time, such as /tya?ani/ ‘yester- 
day’; in these cases the precise distinction in meaning is not known. However, 
in describing an action just completed the informants invariably used the recent 
past form described above, while in describing an event of ancient history 
they invariably used the remote past. E.g.: 

Stem Remote Past MEANING 

tédég6 mi ma t téddgd ‘I sent it’ (wi-class object) 
kédi pe ma kadi ‘they went’ 

pa wole ma pa tya?ant ‘we came yesterday’ 

5.2.6. The verb stem is used with four particles in six combinations to express 
various aspects of future action. The possible combinations, which occur after 
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the subject and before the verb (or before its object if there is one) are as fol- 
lows: & (k5), dya (k5), ya (k5). The precise differences of meaning between these 
are not certain. It seems that /4/ indicates a more immediate future, and that 
/k5/ when used with the other particles indicates a more remote future than the 
other particles do by themselves. Other possible distinctions may relate to de- 
sire, determination, and probability. Examples of these combinations with one 
verb are: 


pe 4 kadf ‘they’re about to go (?)’ 
pe dya kadi ‘they will go’ 

pe ya kadi ‘they will go’ 

pe & kd kadi ‘they’re going to go (?)’ 
pe dya ki kédi ‘they will go (later?)’ 
pe ya ki kédi = ‘they will go (later?)’ 

§.2.7. Similar particles, or possibly verb stems used as auxiliary particles, 
mean ‘can, ought to, want to’. There are other particles whose function seems 
to be primarily to emphasize the subject, as in ‘It is I who did it’. Records of 
these are at present fragmentary. 

5.2.8. A present negative is constructed with the present base, the particle 
/6/ preceding the base, and the negative element /{/ at the end of the sentence 
(not always immediately after the verb). E.g.: 

mi 6 syé i (stem kadf) ‘I’m not going’ 
mi 6 kpa?a fadi { (stem fi) ‘I’m not building a house’ 

5.2.9. A past negative, apparently corresponding to both the recent and the 
remote past, is constructed with the verb stem, the particle /g4/ preceding the 
stem, and the negative element /i/ at the end of the sentence. E.g.: 

mi g4 kddi tya?and { ‘I didn’t go yesterday’ 

§.2.10. Future negatives are constructed just like future affirmatives (§5.2.6), 

with the addition of the negative element /{/ at the end of the sentence. E.g.: 
mi 4 kaédi f ‘I’m not going to go’ 
mi ya kadi nyi?énai ‘I’m not going to go tomorrow’ 

§.2.11. Interrogative sentences are constructed in two ways: by the use of an 
interrogative word meaning ‘who?, when?, what?, where?’, and so on; or by add- 
ing the interrogative element /lé/ immediately after the verb base. An element 
/a/ can also be used at the beginning of the question, but is often omitted. 
E.g.: 

mo syé lé ‘are you going?’ 

pe ma lé ‘are they coming?’ 

a wi a kadi 1é ‘is he going to go?’ 

wi Dkpagi fa 1é ‘did he build the house?’ 

mo ya kédi lé nyi?éna ‘are you going to go tomorrow?’ 

5.2.12. A few cases are recorded of a conditional form of the verb, using the 
particle /g&/ before the stem. E.g.: 
wi ga pa ‘if he comes’ 


6. THe MorpHotoay or ADJECTIVES 


6.0. Very little material was recorded including adjective-like stems; but 
what was recorded seems to indicate that there are two classes of adjectives. 
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The first class can be used attributively, or predicatively after a copula-like ele- 
ment. The second class can also be used attributively, or predicatively in con- 
structions identical with verbal constructions. 

6.1. ADJECTIVES NOT USED IN VERBAL CONSTRUCTIONS. Only three of these 
are recorded, and only in the predicative use illustrated here: 

ki wo vigeni ‘it is white’ 
ki wo wo?oni ‘it is black’ 
ki wo nyi’eni ‘it is red’ 

6.2. ADJECTIVES USED IN VERBAL CONSTRUCTIONS seem to be the more com- 
mon type. No present base has been found for these adjective stems. All of the 
recorded adjectives except one have mid tone throughout. It may be significant 
that the one adjective with high tones is not recorded in a verbal use. The fol- 
lowing stems are recorded; a few verb stems used as adjective are included and 
indicated by an asterisk: 

*dyia ‘shattered’ lubo ‘heavy’ 
fa?a = ‘light: (in weight)’ nyd = ‘good’ 
*kabi ‘broken in two’ pilé ‘small’ 
kpede ‘short’ *sulu ‘torn’ 
kpo?o = ‘big, fat’ tono = ‘tall’ 
le ‘old’ tyada ‘young’ 
*wadi ‘hot’ 

6.3. These adjectives (with the possible exception of /p{lé/ ‘small’) are used 
in all verbal forms in which a verbal stem occurs. E.g.: 

RECENT PAsT: ki tnyo ‘it has become good, it is good’ 
u htano ‘he is tall’ 
upjkpede ‘he is short’ 
ki hsulu ‘it is torn’ 

REMOTE past: kimanyo ‘it was good’ 

FUTURE: kia ki nyo ‘it will become good’ 

6.4. In addition, these adjectives are used with a particle /mba/, which is 
possibly derived from a verb, to indicate present development. E.g.: 

u mba tono ‘he is becoming tall’ 

6.5. These adjectives are also used attributively after nouns. Not all details 
of these constructions are known, but certain tendencies are clear. First, an 
adjectival phrase consists of a noun stem plus an adjective. Second, at least 
some adjectives fall with more or less freedom into two or three different noun 
classes. The class of the phrase depends on the adjective, not on the noun; the 
classification of the noun is ignored when an adjective follows. The definite and 
plural forms are constructed for the entire phrase, the endings going with the 
adjective in whatever class or classes it occurs. The common adjective /pilé/ 
‘small’ has an alternant /bilé/ after some nouns; no definable conditions for these 
alternants have been found. Some examples of the possibilities found in different 
adjectives follow: 
kpo?o ‘big, fat’ occurs only in the ki-class: 

kpasa kpo?o ‘a big mat’ (wi-class noun) 
kpasa kpogi ‘the big mat’ 
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kpasa kpoyo ‘big mats’ 
kpasa kpoyi ‘the big mats’ 
pilé ‘small’ occurs in the /i-class or in the ki-class as /pigé/: 

kpasa bilé li ‘it is a small mat’ (with alternant /bilé/), or: 

kpasa bigé ki ‘it is a small mat’ 

déka pilé li or dék4 pigé ki ‘it is a small cat’ (wi-class noun) 

su pilé li or si pigé ki ‘it is a small mortar’ (stigu, k7-class noun) 

me pilé li or me pigé ki ‘it is a small rope’ (mene, li-class noun) 

sii pili or si pigi ‘the small mortar’ 
Forms in the wi-class are not recorded for the singular, but only for the 
plural: 

dék4 pibéle pele ‘they are baby cats’ (note specific meaning) 

déké pfiye yi or déka pide di or dék4 pigéle gele ‘they are small cats’ 

yaa (wi) or ya?a (ki) or yala (li) ‘sick’ is not recorded in a verbal use, but un- 

doubtedly occurs in such a use; all three classes are recorded after wi- 
class nouns, but only the kz-class and /i-class after nouns of the same 
classes: 

déké yda wi or déké y4?a ki or déké yala li ‘it is a sick cat’ 

yawé y4?a ki or yawé yala li ‘it is a sick animal’ (the noun in this case may 
be ki-class, /yawé’e/, or li-class, /yawéle/. 

fidy é y4?a ki or fidyé yala li ‘it is a sick bird’ (fidy ené ‘bird’, li-class only). 


7. THE MorpHo.tocgy or NUMERALS 


7.0. No alternant forms of numerals were observed in different constructions. 
Numerals are used after the indefinite form of nouns; numerals above one are 
used after the indefinite plural. The primary point of interest in this section is 
the type of numerical system. 

7.1. NUMERALS FROM 1 To 10. The forms for 6 through 9 show a resemblance 
to the forms for 1 through 4; 10 is a new unit. 

nibi (nibi after mid tone) ‘one’ kdddni ‘six’ 

si ‘two’ kddési ‘seven’ 
tdi ‘three’ kdditaédi ‘eight’ 
sity ede ‘four’ kpaidyede ‘nine’ 
Kaguld ‘five’ ké ‘ten’ 

7.2. NUMERALS FROM 11 To 20. An additive element /ni/ is used between 
/k€/ ‘ten’ and the numerals from 1 through 9 to express 11 through 19; 20 is a 
new unit. 

ké ni nibf ‘eleven’ ké ni kpafidyede ‘nineteen’ 
ké nf si ‘twelve’ tok6 ‘twenty’ 

7.3. NUMERALS FROM 20 To 99. Multiples of 20 are constructed by using 
/t0k6/ ‘twenty’ plus the numerals for 2 through 4, preceded by a multiplicative 
element /é-/. Intermediate numerals are formed by the additive process, using 
/ni/ plus numerals from 1 through 19. In this additive process the numerai for 
10 is /kpdddgd/ rather than /ké/. 

tok6 nf nibf ‘twenty-one’ 
toké ni kpaidy ede ‘twenty-nine’ 
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toké ni kpdddgd ‘thirty’ 

t0k6é ni kpdddgd ni kpaidy ede ‘thirty-nine’ 
tok6 ési ‘forty’ 

tok6 asi ni kpdddgd ni kpaidy ede ‘fifty-nine’ 
tok étadi ‘sixty’ 

tok6 ésity ede ‘eighty’ 
tok6 ésity ede ni kpdddgd ni kpaidyede ‘ninety-nine’ 

7.4. NUMERALS FROM 100 THROUGH 200. There is a special form for 100, but 
multiples of 20 from 120 through 180 are again constructed with the numeral 
for 20 plus the numerals 6 through 9, preceded by the multiplicative element 
/e-/. Intermediate numerals are constructed by the additive process, with 
/kpdddgd/ again being used for 10. The form for 200 appears to be a loan from 
Bambara. 

dabata 100 
dabata ni nibf 101 
dabata ni kpdddgd 110 
tok6 ékddini 120 
tokd ekdd5ni ni kpdddgd ni kpa&idyede 139 
tok6 ékddéisi 140 
toké ékdd5tadi 160 
t0ké ékpaidyede ni kpdddgd ni kpaidyede 199 
sida kélé 200 
7.5. NUMERALS ABOVE 200. From 200 through 399, numerals are formed on 


the basis of 200 plus other numerals after /ni/. A new morpheme /sala/ ‘200’ 
is introduced only for multiples of 200. The multiplicative process is performed 
by adding the numerals for 2 etc. after /sala/, without any multiplicative ele- 
ment. 


sida kélé ni dabata ni kpdddgd 310 
sida kélé ni tokd ékpaidyede ni kpdddgd ni kpafdyede 399 
sala si 400 
sala si dabata 500 
sala si ni toké ékdddni 520 
sala tadi 600 
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Neuere Literatur zum Sprachtabu. By Witnetm Havers. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse: Sitzungs- 
berichte, 223. Band, 5. Abhandlung.) Pp. 210. Wien: Rudolf M. Rohrer, 
1946. 

Festschrift fiir Prof. W. Havers (= Die Sprache: Zeitschrift fiir Sprach- 
wissenschaft, Vol. 1; im Auftrage der Wiener Sprachgesellschaft herausge- 
geben von Paul Kretschmer, Wilhelm Havers, Wilhelra Czermak; Schriftlei 
tung: ANTON SIEBERER). Pp. 261. Wien: Verlag A. Sexl, 1949. 


These two volumes supplement each other in exemplary fashion: the first 
contains some interesting recent work in the field of linguistic taboo, a study 
which has long absorbed Havers; the second, a volume issued by the Vienna 
Linguistic Society to honor the seventieth birthday of the same scholar, de- 
votes a number of special studies to the same topic, although other contribu- 
tions range over the entire field of Indo-European studies, and indeed in some 
cases venture outside it. Both volumes are indicative of the wide sweep and 
scope of Havers’ scholarship. The latter volume further testifies eloquently to 
the vigor of linguistic studies in Austria; American linguists can greet with 
pleasure the foundation of a new linguistic journal, of which the Havers 
Festschrift is the first fruit. While the journal was established partially to 
remedy the present lack of communication, even in scholarly fields, between 
Austria and Germany, the names of the editors are sufficient guarantee for 
exacting standards of scholarship. 

Havers’ study of linguistic taboo is primarily concerned, as he carefully 
underlines in his preface, with ‘archaic linguistic taboo’ based on religious and 
superstitious motives. Consequently he excludes what he calls ‘social euphe- 
mism’, although admitting that the two are not easy to separate. This is to be 
regretted, since it means the elimination at one blow of a group of phenomena 
which in the nature of things have always been peculiarly subject to linguistic 
taboo, namely sexual nomenclature. There can be little doubt that ‘social eu- 
phemism’ may also be very old. In this respect, Hirt has expressed himself 
with blunt common sense. It will be remembered that Hirt was se- 
verely sceptical of Meillet’s well-known hypothesis of linguistic taboo in pre- 
cisely the sense of Havers’ ‘archaic linguistic taboo’, namely as an explanation 
for the loss of such Indo-European bases as ‘bear’ and ‘wolf’ in some areas of 
the Indo-European domain. On this theme, Hirt remarked tartly (IG 1.186) 
that periphrasis is to be expected in the realm of sexual matters, ‘wo man das 
nicht vor keuschen Ohren nennen darf, was keusche Herzen nicht entbehren 
kénnen’, and proceeds to list the few Indo-European linguistic equations he can 
find that bear upon the subject. Spitzer, with his usual subtlety, has also noted 
(Italienische Umgangssprache 140) the prevalence of euphemism in sexual 
terms, and his illuminating comment may well be quoted here, somewhat out 
of context to be sure, as a partial corrective to Havers’ more circumscribed 

147 
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treatment: ‘We can put up with many things only when veiled, and they are 
therefore not expressed linguistically. From this comes our disinclination to be 
precise, particularly in sexual matters. Precise words disfigure a situation: the 
words pin down the situation and set a traditional valuation upon it, while 
the reality hovers free and far above the words. All euphemism is in fact merely 
the reaction to violation of a reality by a word.’ 

Nevertheless, Havers has amassed a fascinating collection of examples taken 
from many languages to illustrate the contemporary operation of taboo, espe- 
cially among the Slavs; this material is partially derived from the Soviet scholar 
D. Zelenin, whose studies have received insufficient attention hitherto. Readers 
will find the section on taboos connected with fire (64-79) most rewarding and 
full of new material. 

On the other hand, extension of the concept of linguistic taboo from its im- 
mediate sphere, word formation and semantic change, to that of phonetics 
and syntax seems fraught with peril. Evidently, a few otherwise unaccountable 
phonetic changes must have been determined by taboos; Havers is undoubtedly 
right, for example, to cite the ‘apotropaeic initial variation’ in the Greek words 
for ‘darkness’—évédos, yvodos, fohos, xvédas, Pedas, Yedos. None the less, many 
of these variations have long been bones of contention, can be accounted for 
upon other grounds, and, needless to say, have frequently been so explained. 
Take for example the variation in the IE base for ‘heart’ (*krd- or *ghrd-), which 
Havers attributes to the influence of a taboo; this is of course not unconvincing, 
and one may recall the famous Pythagorean injunction, ‘eat not the heart’. 
It is far easier, however, to link this example with a number of other similar 
variations (see Hirt, IG 1.248, and, in general, his lists of consonantal variations, 
IG 1.297-314), many of which are simply not explicable in this way. 

Similarly, Franz Specht’s theory of the so-called ‘sacral u’, though endorsed 
by Havers (and subsequently elaborated by Specht, it should be observed, in 
the Havers Festschrift 43-9), seems to be an exaggerated doctrine. Specht has 
tried to explain the relation between the two Greek words for ‘serpent’, éxcs and 
5¢is, aS an antithesis of profane word and cult word (cited by Havers 45-6); he 
further claims that the second IE base, *og*his, is derived from a combination 
of gh with ‘sacral wu.’ That this is a little too pat, however, appears from the 
lengthy discussion of this base in Pokorny’s new and as yet incomplete Indo- 
germanisches etymologisches Worterbuch 43-5. Pokorny admits the possible 
influence of taboo in accounting for the multitudinous forms of the base but is 
clearly tempted by what the present reviewer considers a more natural explana- 
tion: the labialized base with nasal infix (*ayg*hi-) was crossed with the related 
bases *eghi- and *oghi- to produce a labialized blend, *eg*hi- and *og*hi-. 

The Havers Festschrift is a most interesting collection of linguistic essays. 
Contributions have come in from many lands, including three from across the 
Atlantic (Nehring, Senn, Whatmough). It is clearly impossible to summarize 
all the articles here, especially since most of them do not lend themselves to 
brief discussion. For a single example, the theme of linguistic taboo, discussed 
above in connection with Havers’ own study, is expounded by Emile Benveniste 
and Pierre Chantraine in two most ingenious articles. In all respects, the con- 
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tributors, the publisher, and the Vienna Linguistic Society have put together a 
volume worthy of the eminent scholar to whom it was dedicated. 
Gorpon M. Messine, American Legation, Vienna 


Practical linguistics: A textbook and field manual of missionary linguistics. 
By Dean Pitrman. Pp. xiii + 229, with two maps. Cleveland, Ohio: Mid- 
Missions, 1948. 


The scope of this book is very broad. It is intended to furnish the missionary 
with the data and the techniques that he will need to analyze a language, trans- 
late the Bible into it, and teach native speakers to read. This is a large under- 
taking, and it is not surprising that the book fails to measure up to its purpose. 
In general one may say that the theoretical linguistic basis of the book is weak, 
the information contained in it is inconsistently set forth and frequently wrong, 
and the manner of presentation wavers from fair to very bad. The samples cited 
below will bear out these criticisms; the first group illustrates the weak theoretical 
basis of the book. 

14: ‘The sounds represented in this consonant chart are the basic consonants 
occurring in languages throughout the world.’ 20: ‘Any one of the basic conso- 
nants ... may be modified in many ways.’ This is poorly put. There is nothing 
basic about any list of sounds. Pittman! seems to know this, since he speaks (21) 
of ‘the twelve arbitrary points of articulation’. To present a list of ‘basic conso- 
nants’ and then later to remark, somewhat casually, on the arbitrary nature of 
the list, is bad method both linguistically and pedagogically. 

19: ‘Semivowels are consonants which are phonetically similar or identical to 
one of the vowels.’ Then why are they not vowels? 

34, in the chapter on phonetics: ‘cluster—a group of any two or more conso- 
sonants: [nl], [ts], [xps], [spl], [mb], etc. complex consonant—a combination of 
two or more very similar consonants, such combination acting as one speech unit 
or phoneme: [és], [kw], [mb], [p‘], etc.’ This is a confusing mixture of levels. 
Phonemic statements belong to the next chapter. 

64-5, in the chapter on phonemics: ‘Whether a cluster of closely similar phones 
is actually a phoneme or not depends on four things: 1. Is it one of the types of 
combinations which commonly occur as single phonemes in languages? 2. Does 
the combination occur in most of the positions occupied by single phonemes in 
the same language? 3. Does the combination fit into the general pattern of forma- 
tion of the language? 4. Does it seem more natural to the native to consider the 
combination as one phoneme or as two phonemes?’ Here the weakness of Pitt- 
man’s phonemic theory is especially apparent. The primary consideration— 
whether the sequence in question contrasts with a similar sequence, as [c] with 
(ts}—is not so much as mentioned here. (Such contrasts are mentioned in the 
chapter on phonetics [34], but there, in spite of their phonetic importance, they 
are out of place.) In support of his first criterion, the author continues: ‘A 
combination is probably not a complex phoneme if it has not already been found 

1 Note that Dean Pittman, the author of the book under review, is not Richard S. Pitt- 


man of the Canadian Summer Institute of Linguistics. It was the latter who wrote the 
article on nuclear structures in linguistics in Lg. 24.287-92 (1948). 
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as a complex phoneme in one of the hundreds of languages already studied. Be- 
cause [mb], for example, occurs as a complex phoneme in [!] many languages, an 
[mb] cluster discovered in another language must be treated as a possible complex 
phoneme until proven otherwise.’ This is very bad, or at best very badly stated. 
We should, of course, rely upon our knowledge of other languages in analyzing a 
new one; but the phonemic status of a phone or sequence of phones must be 
determined solely on the basis of the data found in the language under investiga- 
tion. Few if any of us carry hundreds of linguistic structures about in our heads, 
nor is it necessary that we should. The important thing is the structure of the 
particular language we are describing. 

This is presumably covered by Pittman’s second and third criteria (the dif- 
ference between them being more than I can understand); but his examples in 
support of them do not fully bear out the presumption. He cites two syllable 
patterns, CV and CCV. In a language with the former pattern, a sequence [ts] is 
a single phoneme; in a language with CCV, it is a cluster. This is good enough as 
far as it goes; but many languages have a more complicated syllabic structure, 
with CV, CCV, CCCV, CVC, CVCC, etc. These are the problem cases; and 
these are not even touched upon. In another example Pittman cites the syllable 
types CV and CVV, the sequence [ay] being a single phoneme or a cluster depend- 
ing on the type that occurs in a given language. But there is no reason to force 
the sequence [ay] into a single phoneme simply because [a] is the only phone fol- 
lowed in the same syllable by [y]. Much more important is the question whether 
[a] and [y] occur as phones elsewhere. If they do, there is no justification for 
analyzing [ay] as a unit. The author says (65), ‘[ay] ... often occurs as a single 
phoneme in languages’. This is strange indeed; some convincing examples would 
have been welcome. One example, according to the author, is English, where the 
. kind of phonemic theory we have been discussing leads him (68, 69) to posit 
lay, aw, oy] as unit diphthong phonemes, and [ey, iy, uw, ow] as unit phonemes 
without even the name of diphthongs. (The latter are given as diphthongs, how- 
ever, in the list of English phones, 39.) Some grounds might be found to justify 
such an analysis; but it does not seem consistent with good phonemic method to 
divorce the [y] of [ay, oy] from the phonetically similar prevocalic [y] of yes, 
you. This problem has been thoroughly treated by Bloch and Trager;? whether 
we find it esthetically pleasing or not, their analysis undoubtedly rests on a sound 
theory of phonemic structure. 

Incidentally, one of the confusing features of Pittman’s exposition is his habit 
of citing English forms in a semi-phonemic transcription throughout the chapter 
on phonetics. Since the English diphthongs [iy, ey, ow, uw] are written with unit 
letters, it must seem to the novice that the author intends them to be regarded 
as phonetically identical with the short or long monophthongs [i, e, 0, u] of other 
languages used as illustrations. This is bad pedagogy, no matter what one thinks 
of Pittman’s phonemic analysis. 

Another series of quotations illustrate errors of fact. These are rather numerous. 

2: A brief history of linguistics is given, beginning with the story of writing. 

2 George L. Trager and Bernard Bloch, The syllabic phonemes of English, Lg. 17.223-46 
(1941); Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 50-1 (Baltimore, 1942). 
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‘Alphabetic writing first appeared among the Semitic people, the ancient He- 
brews or Phoenicians.’ The Hebrews are certainly out of place here. 

3: ‘Except for a few Oriental alphabets, all alphabets since have been pat- 
terned after this Greek model.’ A glance at Diringer’s book on the alphabet? 
shows over 200 pages devoted to the ‘few Oriental alphabets’ not derived from 
the Greek; offshoots of the latter occupy about 100 pages. 

19: ‘The voiced alveolar flap, the sound represented by ¢ in the English word 
water, is the only flap which is common in languages. It is the r of Spanish, 
Italian, provincial French, and many other languages in all parts of the world.’ 
The tap in water is made by the tongue moving back. The flap of Spanish (there 
are two 7’s: a flap and a trill) is made by a forward and downward movement of 
the tongue. Italian r is a trill, as the provincial French r usually is too. Among 
‘other languages’ might be included Hausa and Japanese, both with forward- 
moving tongue action, or Hindustani with a retroflex tap. The chart (Fig. 24) 
shows a definitely non-English type of flap. 

30: ‘Aspirated voiced stops ... occur in some of the languages of India. These 
are written in the traditional orthography of those people as bh, dh, etc.’ In 
the traditional orthography they are written, of course, with unit symbols. 

60: The author posits a difference between h + voiceless w /hW/, voiceless w 
alone /W/, and voiced w /w/. The first and third of these are clear; but the voice- 
less w not preceded by h (‘absorbing the [h]’) is surely rare in English, if it exists. 

The preface bears two dates, 1944 and 1948. Some errors are due to lack of 
revision between those dates. In a list (132) of ‘self-teaching material’ issued by 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute—meaning the USAFI Basic Course manuals 
and records, now also the Holt Spoken Language Series—Pittman lists five 
languages not included in the USAFI material, and omits three (Danish, Korean, 
Serbo-Croatian) that are included. He further gives a fragmentary list of the 
Army’s Language Guides, also referred to USAFI (which does not issue them) ; 
but since the records which accompany these Guides are not generally available, 
the list serves no useful purpose. 

There are a number of errors in the listing of books and persons. J M. Cowan 
has his correct address on p. viii, is in Iowa City on p. ix, and presumably in 
Washington on p. 198. Pike’s Tone languages (published by the Summer Insti- 
tute of Linguistics and now by the University of Michigan) is listed as a publica- 
tion of the Linguistic Society. The reviewer will perhaps be forgiven for pointing 
out that the University of Pennsylvania is not included among the ‘Outstanding 
Linguistic Schools’ (200); neither is Cornell University or Indiana University. 

Some further inaccuracies: 

23: Vowel length is not distinguished in the Hindustani examples. 25, 43: 
The Hausa examples are cited inconsistently and without indication of tones. 
32: Russian /pjitj/ is incorrectly cited as pit’, i.e. with unpalatalized p. 86: Five 
sentences are given as ‘phonetically written Bohemian’. Presumably this means 
Czech; but none of the sentences are Czech as they stand. One of the sounds 
included, [6], does not even occur in Czech. The sound [¥], which would occur in 


3 David Diringer, The alphabet: A key to the history of mankind; New York, 1948. 
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several of these sentences if they were really Czech, is replaced by [r] or [%]. Such 
errors in the citation of foreign languages are extremely frequent. 

110: ‘All [English] nouns of Latin origin ending in [as]‘ are pluralized by 
changing this to [ay].’ For instance bonus? 

111: In a list of singular and plural forms, the plural of cow is said to be cattle! 

Certain other statements may simply be called infelicitous: 

2: ‘Comparative linguistics (comparing various present languages and dia- 
lects)’. The departure from current usage might at least have been noted. 

52: ‘With the exception of simple speech recorders, instruments always pick up 
things which are not heard by the human ear and ignore other sounds which can 
be detected by ear. They are therefore more inaccurate for practical purposes 
than a well-trained ear. Speech recorders are not really instruments at all ... .’ 
It is not necessary to know very much about acoustics to know that this is non- 
sense. Linguists may prefer to use their ears, and for good reasons; but instru- 
ments are not therefore ‘inaccurate’. 

133: A list of phrases to be used in addressing one’s informant includes the 
demand, ‘Say it in a sentence.’ 

34: ‘This completes a description of practically all types of consonants occur- 
ring in languages.’ A gross overstatement. Without searching through published 
accounts, I miss the Czech [¥] and the aspirated [s] of Korean. 

154: ‘It will take perhaps two months altogether before the grammar [of a 
previously unrecorded language] is worked out fairly well.’ Another overstate- 
ment, ridiculously optimistic. 

The Appendix is a conglomerate of ‘aids’, particularly for translating the 
Bible. The Reading Lists provide a brief, annotated bibliography (with some 
errors but listing good material), and a somewhat confusing reference list by 
subject-matter. Among the aids to the translater is a selection of English New 
Testament words with translations based on Thayer’s Greek—English lexicon. 
Some of these terms at least could have been more accurately rendered with the 
use of a more modern dictionary, such as Moulton-Milligan or even the handy 
Souter. 

The array of misstatements, both of theory and of fact, could be greatly ex- 
tended; but what we have already noted will be enough to show that a very 
thorough revision is called for. The book is not wholly worthless: it contains some 
useful material, and has no doubt already served as a convenient handbook in 
spite of its deficiencies; the chapter on phonetics has many excellent diagrams. 
But missionaries faced with linguistic problems in the field deserve a better guide 
than this book. 

CaRLETON T. Honae, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State 


Phonemics: A technique for reducing languages to writing. By KENNETH L. 
Pike. (University of Michigan Publications, Linguistics, Vol. 3.) Pp. xvi + 
254, lithoprinted. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1947. 


The analytical table of contents (xi-xvi) may be summarized as follows: Fore- 
word by Charles C. Fries, v; Preface, vii-x; Part I. Analysis and production of 


‘I replace Pittman’s phonetic symbols by symbols of wider currency. 
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phonetic units: Chapter 1. Phonetic symbolism, 3-11; 2. Phonetic exercises for 
producing sound types, 12-43; 3. Selections for reading, 44-56; II. Analysis and 
description of phonemic units: 4. The premises of practical phonemics, 57-66; 
Analytical Procedures: 5. Preliminary procedures, 67-72; 6. Analytical procedure 
One-A, The phonetic separation of similar segments upon finding them in contrast 
in analogous environments, 73-9; 7. ... One-B, ... in identical environments, 
80-3; 8. ... One-C, The phonemic uniting of similar segments upon finding them 
in mutually exclusive environments, 84-104; 9. ...One amplified for special 
application to problems of pitch, 105-15; 10. ... Two, Clues for analysis gained 
from phonetic symmetry, 116-21; 11. ... Three, The phonemic uniting of similar 
segments upon finding them freely fluctuating but never in contrast, 122-7; 
12. ... Four, The phonemic interpretation of suspicious segment types and seg- 
ment sequences by analogy to nonsuspicious or predominant structural types 
and sequences, 128-58; 13. Analytical procedures further amplified for applica- 
tion to special problems of border phenomena, 159-73; Descriptive procedures: 
14. Types of descriptive statements, 174-90; 15. Sample descriptive statements, 
191-207; Orthographical procedures: 16. The formation of practical alphabets, 
208-27 ; Appendix: How to learn a language, 228-31; The international phonetic 
alphabet, 232; Glossary and index, 233-54. There are 263 problems, most of 
them designated as ‘Kalaba dialect’ (Kalaba being a cover term for all the in- 
vented restricted languages used here), and some identified as real language 
material. 

This is then a textbook. Usually textbooks are not reviewed in scientific jour- 
nals, or, at most, are given a few lines indicating their contents and general 
nature. But linguistics is a science in which the theoretical works are still few 
and which keeps developing so fast that a textbook is necessarily also a book 
on theory, by implication if not explicitly. Pike, moreover, does explicitly go 
in for theory; he has a vast apparatus of footnotes, references, premises, defini- 
tions, and discussions. Besides, Pike is one of the directors of a project that 
involves teaching at least the fundamentals of linguistics to many individuals. 
So this book is important, and must be reviewed. C. F. Voegelin has reviewed it 
at length in IJAL 15.75-85 (1949); C. F. Hockett discusses one aspect of it in 
his article Two fundamental problems in phonemics, SIL 7.29-51 (1949); J. M. 
Echols has a review in JEGP 48.377-9 (1949). The reader is referred to all of 
these. 

The subtitle of the book, ‘a technique for reducing languages to writing’, calls 
for comment. To the reviewer, and to most linguists, phonemics is a part of 
their discipline, a part of the total analysis. It has nothing to do, as a part of 
linguistics, with writing. Languages have phonemic systems, which can be ana- 
lyzed, regardless of any further aims one may have and regardless of whether they 
are ever to be written or not. In fact, a phonemic system can be represented by 
any kind of symbols one chooses; alphabetic or any other kind of writing is only 
one way of symbolizing it. Pike does not have the right to take this technical 
term for a scientific field of investigation, and give it, in a book intended for 
persons who are to be introduced to the field, a meaning so circumscribed, 
limited, and ‘practical’ as to distort out of all focus the relationships involved. 
Phonemics is not a technique in any case; it is the study of the methods of 
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analyzing the sound-structure of languages, and of the resulting analyses. Once 
the methodology and the analyses are known, there can be derived from them 
procedures for practical application of the results. The most apparent practical 
application for Pike’s students will be devising orthographies, but this is not and 
cannot be a primary aim for linguistics. An objection must also be registered to 
the term ‘reducing’. It is quite true that what we often get in an orthography is a 
very limited picture of the actual structure of the language. When intonations, 
stress-patterns, and junctures are left out, the language has certainly been 
‘reduced’. But it would be very bad for linguistics if the idea got around that we 
started out with the fixed purpose of performing such reductions. The reviewer 
holds that even the most ‘practical’ linguist must first of all make the fullest 
and most unreduced analysis possible, and must then retain in his orthography 
absolutely all of the analysis that can possibly be retained, given the special 
(and extra-linguistic) circumstances of the particular problem. As a matter of 
fact, Pike treats the matters mentioned in his subtitle only in the 20 pages of 
Chapter 16; he himself doesn’t really believe in his own description of what 
phonemics is. 

The title of Chapter 1, Phonetic symbolism, is misleading. The chapter deals 
with symbols, not symbolism. It is a good summary of Pike’s phonetic classifica- 
tion and theories, for which the reviewer retains, on the whole, the high regard he 
expressed in reviewing Pike’s Phonetics (Ann Arbor, 1943) in SIL 2.16-20 
(1943-4). The seven-place division of vowels from high to low, introduced by 
Bloch and the reviewer in their Outline of Linguistic Analysis (1942), has shown 
itself especially pertinent for English-speaking learners, and has other advantages 
over the older six-place division used by Pike (5). The consonant table (7) also 
errs on the side of conservatism by retaining such column headings as ‘alveo- 
palatal’ and ‘{alveopalatal] retroflex’; the meaning of such terms is not too clear. 
A theoretical objection to the chapter is that it is out of place in a book on 
phonemics; if, because this is a textbook, it is desirable to include phonetic 
information not otherwise easily available, it should be clearly separated from 
the main body of the work. The same applies, even more clearly, to Chapter 2, 
Phonetic exercises. 

Chapter 3 is supposed to provide reading selections to give the student, famili- 
arity with phonetic symbols (44). In the second paragraph we are told that not 
all the details of pronunciation are shown, and that the purpose is to represent the 
phonemes of one dialect of American English, ‘General American’. Now these 
two expressed purposes are in direct contradiction. If the student is to learn to 
read phonetic symbols he must be given all possible details. If he is to be shown 
phonemic analyses, he had better be given the theory first, so that he will know 
what is going on. (This is to refrain from commenting on the wholly inadequate 
impression given as to what American dialects there are.) A text is given in 
what are supposed to be samples of two dialects (44). The samples are not in 
phonetic transcription, and most certainly not in phonemic transcription. There 
is a space after each ‘word’ of ordinary orthographic convention; only one kind 
of stress is: shown, and that most inconsistently and haphazardly; there are no 
marks of juncture or intonation. One who knows English can indeed read these 
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texts, which become to him just examples of a strange orthography; but they 
cannot teach how to transcribe or how to read phonetic symbols; their positive 
pedagogic value is nil. The second text, moreover, must represent some kind of 
dream-dialect; it has such examples as mu'tirrul for material, 'elfu'be't for 
alphabet, pr1'seyint for present. Just what are these supposed to be, one wonders! 

A chart (45) gives a ‘tentative alphabet for English phonemic transcription’. 
The Preface has told us (viii) that the volume is designed to present step-by-step 
procedures to insure accurate analysis. Yet here the student is confronted with a 
supposedly full analysis (even if it is called tentative) before he has had any kind 
of discussion of theory or drill in applying it. The ‘tentative alphabet’ can only 
confuse the student, since it prejudges all the problems, and gives no opportunity 
for independent theoretical judgment and analysis. Even the student who knows 
only the phonetics of Chapters 1 and 2 will know that the initial sounds of 
huge and where do not bear the same relation to those of yes and wear as do p, ¢, 
s, etc., to b, d, z, etc.; and if he has any kind of analytic sense he should realize 
that the vocalics of feet, mate, boot, rote are more like those of kite, mouse, soil 
than they are like those of fit, said, foot. And what is an innate stress as distinct 
from a sentence stress (phonetically or phonemically speaking, that is)? And are 
the tentative pause and the final pause phonemes, or what? 

Other ways of analyzing English are dismissed (46-7) without examples or 
any attempt at discussion of the theory involved; this is regrettable in a work 
that aims to prepare students to have scientific judgment. 

Seven English selections follow (47-53), all containing the same defects over 
and over again. (The eighth [Aztec] and ninth [Popoluca] selections seem to em- 
body the same kind of faults.) 

In Chapter 4 we get to phonemic theory. Four basic premises are presented. 
The first (58) is: ‘Sounds tend to be modified by their environments.’ The re- 
viewer must object as strongly as he knows how to this kind of statement. A 
sound is something that happens. Each such physical event is unique; if it is 
called a sound, then it doesn’t TEND to be anything; it simply 1s whatever it is. 
What Pike is talking about is, of course, the fact of observation that sound- 
events may be so classified as to show similar patterns of occurrence in terms of 
similar sequences. But this is far different from setting up some kind of absolute, 
a ‘sound’, which then ‘tends’ (whatever that may mean) in various directions. 

The second premise (59) reads: ‘Sound systems have a tendency toward 
phonetic symmetry.’ The student has not been told what a sound system is. Nor 
has he been given any idea as yet what a phoneme might be. Yet he is supposed 
to recognize evidence of symmetry showing ‘that two sounds are in all probability 
separate phonemes’. 

The third premise (59) is: ‘Sounds tend to fluctuate.’ This suffers from the 
same logical fault as the first, and in fact is the same thing, with time as the 
environmental factor. 

In the fourth premise (60) we read: ‘Characteristic sequences of sounds exert 
structural pressure on the phonemic interpretation of suspicious segments or 
suspicious sequences of segments.’ The explanatory sections indicate that this 
is concerned with vowel and consonant analyses, and a definition of phonetic 
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and phonemic syllables is given. In the discussion the term MORPHEME occurs 
twice—which is but one instance of Pike’s habit of constantly mixing up phonolog- 
ical and morphological levels of analysis. 

In a section headed ‘Further premises’ (61-2) we find 22 statements of various 
kinds. Some are philosophical or epistemological (No. 3, ‘Phonemes exist’), some 
have nothing to do with phonemics (No. 1, ‘A phonemic orthography is the 
easiest one for the native to learn to read and write’—a plausible but unverified 
statement), some are bold generalizations (No. 14, ‘Every language has con- 
sonants and vowels’), several are contradictory (No. 6, ‘BoRDER TYPES which are 
utilized for the description of nonphonemic modification of sounds MUST BE 
SYMBOLIZED IN THE ORTHOGRAPHY’, and No. 7, ‘A grammatical or PHONOLOGICAL 
BORDER OR JUNCTURE is NOT A PHONEMIC OR PHONETIC ENTITY as such’—emphasis 
the reviewer’s: if the orthography is to be phonemic, why symbolize something 
that isn’t?). 

This finally leads to the definition of a phoneme (63): ‘A phoneme is one of the 
significant units of sound arrived at for a particular language by the analytical 
procedures developed from the basic premises previously presented.’ A defini- 
tion of this kind is perfectly proper, of course; but if the premises and procedures 
referred to are faulty, then the unit defined is not useful or valid. The four 
‘basic premises’ seem to the reviewer to have little meaning and no usefulness 
in the problem of phonemic analysis, and the various ‘subsidiary’ premises given 
are a hodgepodge of obiter dicta, procedures, conclusions, and guesses, none of 
which have any necessary logical subordination to any others or to the four said 
to be basic. If the procedures developed in the rest of the book are really in terms 
of what has been presented in Chapter 4, their validity can only be minimal, and 
the unit arrived at, whatever else it may be, has no usefulness in a science of 
linguistics. 

It would be impossible to discuss the actual procedures in detail. Pages of 
commentary could be written on each example or exercise. The reader is referred 
again to Hockett’s discussion of two of the problems in SIL 7.29-51. 

Attractive as is the idea of using small artificial languages for the problems, 
it turns out in practice to be a great mistake. Many of the problems are actually 
unworkable as they stand and do not make the point intended. This reviewer also 
dislikes the attempt to lend verisimilitude to the material by including transla- 
tions like ‘malaria’ and ‘smell of burning hair’. 

Of course, many of the actual solutions presented are perfectly valid examples 
of phonemic contrasts and of problems found in languages that have been de- 
scribed. But their validity depends on the fact that somebody knew more about 
those languages than is given in the artificially simplified problem. A student 
struggling through this buok may actually learn a great deal about phonemics, 
and the perspicacious ones will begin to suspect that the whole story is not here. 

Passing over Chapters 5 to 13, then, we come to 14, Types of descriptive 
statements (174). This is a purely pedagogical chapter. The reviewer happens 
not to like the style of the samples presented, a style exemplified in the numerous 
articles in IJAL by members of Pike’s group. But this is a matter of esthetics, 
not science, and need not detain us. 
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Chapter 15 contains three examples of phonemic analysis: R. A. Hall’s Hun- 
garian (from Language Monograph 21 [1944]); Reed and Leite’s unpublished 
Séo Paulo Brazilian; Wonderly’s Zoque (from IJAL 12.92-5 [1946]). Hall’s 
treatment of long vowels as geminates has been cogently objected to by Hoenigs- 
wald in his review in SIL 3.46-50 (1945); this objection is not mentioned in 
the present summary, which also is limited to the presentation of vowels and 
consonants, leaving out junctures and intonations. The Brazilian analysis dif- 
fers sharply in the matter of nasal vowels from that of Hall in SIL 1, No. 15 
(1942). The present reviewer finds this statement much more congenial than 
Hall’s; there are still, however, some doubtful points, and the necessity of setting 
up either /w/ and /y/ phonemes (distinct from /u/ and /i/) or internal open 
juncture—possibly both—is apparent. Wonderly’s paper shows very well the 
impossibility of treating loanwords separately ON THE PHONEMIC LEVEL. 

Chapter 16 deals with practical orthographies. On the whole Pike’s sugges- 
tions are well taken. In these matters, of course, personal preferences loom large, 
and all kinds of extralinguistic considerations must be taken into account. More- 
over, Pike does not discuss such an eminently practical matter as modification 
of a phonemic orthography to take care of regular morphophonemic alternations. 
In a language like German or Russian it is desirable to write the final stops or 
spirants morphophonemically rather than phonemically in a practical orthog- 
raphy: German bunt but Land /laint/ (because of Lander, etc.); Russian rot 
‘mouth’, genitive rita, but rod /rét/ ‘species’, gen. roda. In Russian, vowels would 
be best written morphophonemically: /galavé/ ‘head’, acc. /gélavu/, gen. pl. 
/galéf/, suggest the spellings golovd, gélovu, golév (which, without the accent 
marks, is the actual orthography). Examples of this type would have been 
useful. 

The reader will have noticed that the reviewer is much happier about the 
last two chapters, or even about the first three, than he is about the bulk of the 
book. These deal with concrete material, and not with Pike’s theories and artifi- 
cial examples. The reviewer is convinced that phonemics is not to be taught by 
such special artificial examples, but by consideration of actual problems in actual 
languages, with the answers supplied until the student catches on. He is further 
convinced that such practice work should be preceded by a few general theoret- 
ical statements. But these statements must follow the canons of scientific 
method: observe, formulate preliminary hypotheses, observe further, classify, 
test, formulate conclusions. The use of an involved jargon and of sets of premises 
which are a logical hodgepodge is no substitute. Linguistic behavior is a set of 
physical events, like any other human behavior. This set of events constitutes 
a pattern, or rather a pattern of patterns (cultural systems). The analysis of 
these patterns is not a matter of personal preference or of belief, or of strenuous 
attempts to bolster established opinions; it is a matter of objective observation 
and classification. If one has a good phonetic frame of observation, and rigidly 
classifies observed facts, one gets phonemic solutions that hold together. But 
one cannot alter these solutions to fit one’s preconceptions, and one cannot 
mix up several levels of analysis and get anything but a mess. 

The reviewer holds that valid scientific procedures could not possibly produce 
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the kind of inadequate analysis of English that Pike uses. Since Pike starts with 
this bad analysis, and implies that it is arrived at by the procedures set forth 
in the rest of the book, those procedures must be invalid too. The reviewer 
regrets having to assert that he is convinced of this invalidity. He must there- 
fore condemn the book as a theoretical work, and even more as a textbook— 
since as the latter it will lead astray many who might otherwise be valuable 
workers in linguistic science. 

In view of the cursory attention given here to the central portion of the book, 
many readers may feel that further special reviews may be desirable—for in- 
stance, of the recurring English examples. But for every specific case it would be 
necessary to repeat most or all of the basic theoretical criticisms. The reviewer 
is of the opinion that it would be a waste of time and effort for writers and readers 
to do this sort of thing. Let us rather go about doing linguistic analysis rigorously 
and objectively, perfecting and refining our theory as we go along. As in any 
science, those procedures which do not stand up under test will be discarded. 

GrorcE L. Tracer, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State 


Descriptive Italian grammar. By Rosert A. Hatt Jr. (Cornell Romance 
Studies, Vol. 2.) Pp. xi + 228. Ithaca: Cornell University Press and Lin- 
guistic Society of America, 1948. 


The scarcity of good Italian descriptive grammars has often been remarked. 
This is true even if we use the word ‘descriptive’ generically, without reference 
to special contemporary techniques. There have been of course excellent manuals, 
notably those of Fornaciari and Migliorini. However, these lack completeness, not 
through oversight on the part of the authors, but because they set themselves 
limited objectives. In historical grammar there have been notable contributions 
by Meyer-Liibke and Grandgent, even if these do not represent quite the best 
effort of either master. In the field of grammars for teaching-purposes, equipped 
with exercises and illustrations, many have come to know with admiration the 
series of instructional books used in the Italian schools, so full of varied and 
subtle devices for enriching vocabulary and phrase construction, so conducive to 
the development of ability in concrete differentiations in the use of language. 
Nevertheless, these are not disinterested expositions of the language. 

A few years ago, with considerable fanfare, appeared the Grammatica degli 
Italiani by Trabalza and Allodoli. These authors sought to sweeten the harsh- 
ness of grammar by a smoothly flowing narrative with simultaneous appeal to 
the rational and the esthetic faculties—truly a laudable objective. However, 
when a reader tried to find in this book the definite solution of a controversial 
issue, it was not easy. Clarity and practicality seemed to be sacrificed to agree- 
ableness, if not even to flattery. The book is mentioned here because it stands 
in sharp contrast to Hall’s book, all objective and scientific and rigorously 
measured, perhaps at the sacrifice of some amenity that it might have. 

The majority of students will probably grant the relative scarcity of good 
Italian grammars. Presumably the situation arises from the large number of 
struggling and powerful dialects. Certainly Italian society has possessed for 
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centuries gifted and erudite citizens: logicians, keen reasoners, and analytical 
thinkers. But it has not been evident just what the Italian language was or is. 
The adventures of Ariosto, Alfieri, and Manzoni will be remembered. How can 
one descry and run to earth such illusive prey? There has been no dearth, either 
in quantity or quality, of students of linguistic matters in Italy. Hall testifies im- 
plicitly to this fact when in his introduction he gracefully expresses his apprecia- 
tion to his ‘predecessors in the field of Italian descriptive grammar from Bembo 
to Migliorini’. And from the time of Ascoli, linguistic activity has been intense 
in and out of Italy. 

Hall is eminently qualified for the task here undertaken. Many of his excellent 
studies on Italian and other languages are known. Particularly pertinent is his 
monumental bibliography of Italian linguistics, in which he demonstrates a 
thorough acquaintance with his material, not only listing but often charac- 
terizing in one way or another the works that he cites. His present attempt is a 
descriptive grammar in the sense of the most modern technique, perhaps strictly 
speaking a ‘description’ rather than a ‘grammar’. In the introduction he writes 
that he undertakes the description of the structure of the language as spoken 
today. The written language and its historical development are secondary. His 
objective, admirable as it is and utterly worthy of respect, might appear more 
feasible to a foreigner than to an Italian, who would be even more hampered 
than the foreigner by the problem of dialects. 

The present reviewer prefers to give his impressions as they occur, based 
necessarily on personal experience and equipment. To one who might be called 
an interested amateur, there is the impression of an abrupt and startling change 
in methodology. Most of this reviewer’s contemporaries were brought up on a 
series of grammars of modern occidental languages of a different type, some of 
them excellent, others very bad indeed. Consciously or not, these grammars 
seemed to follow the canons of the great grammars of Greek and Latin, for in- 
stance those of a Goodwin or a Gildersleeve (it is realized that there were similar 
books in the continental European languages). On the whole the purpose of the 
classical grammars was to bring to light ‘correct usage’ in certain favored periods, 
even though we must insist that the point of view within this limitation might be 
almost entirely impersonal and unpedantic. The material was peculiar. It was 
written and dead, vast but not unlimited. In cases of doubt it was not susceptible 
to question and experimentation and field work. Grammarians of modern lan- 
guages, following classical models, have usually been dominated by the idea of 
defining ‘correct usage’ and have often purposely limited their material, although 
good grammarians have been relatively unpedantic. Their material has not been 
necessarily written and dead, but they have treated it too often as if it were so, 
basing their findings on what had been written by selected authors. 

Quite different is Hall’s case. His material is alive and preferably oral, not 
merely vast but unlimited. Sounds and word formation are of the highest im- 
portance. Hall is not interested in determining ‘correct usage’, but only in find- 
ing what is used. The distinction is important. It often leads to different reason- 
ing, different methods, different conclusions, different emphasis. Still, it should 
not be pushed too far. Possibly in more cases than might be supposed, two 
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competent and unpedantic persons, seeking respectively ‘correct usage’ and 
‘what is used’, would find the same thing. 

Theoretically the collection of data for Hall’s grammar could be literally 
endless. Squadrons of technically trained field workers, equipped with recorders, 
would make a series of grandiose but necessarily fragmentary surveys; no sooner 
would they finish one survey than they would have to begin another. This could 
lead only to futility or desperation. Somewhere the shortcut dictated by common 
sense must be taken. Certainly this reviewer, somewhat rebellious to mechanized 
investigation and to elaborate cooperative research projects, even though he 
recognizes that they are part of contemporary technique, would be the last to 
reproach Hall for taking his own shortcut. 

The description of the technique of collecting material contained in the intro- 
duction is brief and vague. Allusion is made to many Italians whose speech was 
observed in Italy in 1930, 1933-4, 1935, and in the United States, but no idea 
is given of the extent or the technique of the observation. Nine persons, born in 
Italy and presumably now all resident in the United States, are cited by name 
and are stated to have served as informants; but again no details are supplied 
as to the extent to which these informants were used, how they were interrogated, 
or how the obvious weaknesses of informants of this type were controlled. It 
is only because we have confidence in Hall that we feel that he must have utilized 
his informants amply and scientifically. 

If the description of the use of informants is vague and on the whole unsatis- 
factory, elsewhere in the introduction two very important facts are stated, in 
addition to the implication contained in Hall’s thanks to his predecessors in 
Italian descriptive grammar. In the first place, Le Avventure di Pinocchio was 
used as a source of material. This is a tribute to the naturalness of Pinocchio 
and to the keen observation of Hall. (Still, one wonders whether the language 
of Pinocchio is not more clever than that used at the normal level, and whether 
a 20th-century daily newspaper might not have been a more faithful mirror.) 
The second and more important statement is that the material in the Cappuccini— 
Migliorini Vocabolario della lingua italiana (Torino, 1945) has been worked 
through from beginning to end for the analysis of derivation in Chapter 3. One 
can hardly conceive the amount of work involved. This is indeed a rational (and 
not too short) shortcut to the materia prima. 

The Descriptive Italian Grammar comprises an explanatory introduction, 
11 pages on sounds, including pitch contours, 21 pages on forms, 140 on deriva- 
tion, 40 on phrase structure, 5 on clause structure, and appendixes on Italian 
orthography, verb paradigms, irregular verbs, etc. The sounds, forms, and phrase 
and clause structure correspond quite accurately with our traditional categories 
of phonology or pronunciation, morphology or forms, and syntax. Syntax indeed 
appears to have been a little slighted; but it might be answered that it creeps in 
here and there in Hall’s treatment of morphology, as it does in many grammars. 
The great innovation in proportioning the material is the amount of space de- 
voted to derivation, which corresponds roughly to word formation in traditional 
grammars. There the treatment is much briefer, even though one must not for- 
get the great wealth of word formation, or material akin to word formation, in 
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Italian school grammars. Hall’s chapter on derivation is a prime contribution to 
Italian linguistics. His conclusions are the result of the working through of the 
Cappuccini—Migliorini dictionary. In its totality it is a detailed listing and dis- 
cussion of prefixation, suffixation, abbreviation, composition. If one takes almost 
any page or paragraph of it and examines it carefully, he will find the most charac- 
teristic and intimate quirks of Italian structure, the whole forming a treasure- 
house of information. But after recognizing its outstanding merit and inexhaust- 
ible richness, it must be added that the chapter certainly contains a great deal 
of material extraneous to our usual idea of the spoken language, much scientific 
and unusual vocabulary. The newness and originality of the findings may com- 
pensate for this irrelevance, but the chapter does seem to be at variance with 
the author’s objectives as stated in the introduction, unless we assume that the 
types or methods of derivation are applicable to the spoken language. 

One is pleased to find in the chapter on sounds an escape from the old bugaboos 
about e and o and intervocalic s. Traditionally and stoutly most grammarians 
and lexicographers have insisted that e and o are close in all unaccented syllables. 
Although this dictum seemed rationally impossible and experimentally untrue, 
we closed our minds and ears and accepted it. After all, it was simple and clear 
and not without foundation in individual cases. It is interesting to note that 
Hall admits substantial departure from the impossible norm. One is taken aback 
by occasional departures, such as /lomeno/ (22) and /linguaeletteratura/ (183). 
Possibly revision might change some of these cases. Hall allows for free regional 
alternation of intervocalic s, another relief for those of us who have timidly 
attempted to follow impossible directions. 

Throughout this grammar there is a rigid use of phonetic and phonemic tran- 
scription, with no written spaces between Italian words in examples where there 
is no pause. A distinctive feature is the continual use of typographical conven- 
tions with special meanings and of arbitrary special symbols. In the introduction 
it is stated that these symbols are used ‘much as chemical formulae are built 
with symbols for elements, valency, etc.’ Efficiency in the use of the grammar 
demands control of all this shorthand and symbolism. One who is only partly 
conversant with it loses much time at first; but beyond any doubt scientific 
accuracy is served by it, and it is not too much to expect that a serious student 
will familiarize himself with it. It would be foolish to object to one or two stray 
terms, such as ‘timeless’ instead of ‘subjunctive’; but one cannot help wondering 
whether the term ‘timeless’ will go the way of ‘past absolute’, ‘past descriptive’ 
and ‘past future’, all introduced with éclat some years ago. The net result has 
been that teachers and students have had doublets in nomenclature for each 
tense. Hall’s terminology is never unreasonable, but strictly logical. 

Throughout the book Hall has made much use of compression, reducing 
explanations, statements, and morphological lists rigorously to their lowest 
terms. This is true in the presentation even of the voluminous chapter on deriva- 
tion. It is also true of other works by Hall, who has issued several publications 
characterized by extreme economy of expression. Occasionally, as in the list of 
irregular verbs, a little less brevity might produce greater clarity. There is also 
a minimum of typographical help on the pages of the book to make the division 
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of material immediately clear to the reader. The chief sin against usability—the 
lack of an index—is confessed in the introduction, where we receive the important 
information that an Italian lexicon is planned, with cross-references to the 
grammar, which will serve as an index. 

In conclusion, Hall has written a strictly fact-finding or positivistic book. It 
is part of the contemporary view of the nature of languages and linguistic 
pedagogy. It re-enforces the concept of language as a series of predetermined and 
interdependent phrases and clauses, rather than a harmoniously reasoned and 
esthetic whole. Rather than a grammar, it is a description or a microscopic 
analysis. It could be made clearer by less compression and by pertinent para- 
graph headings. Possibly the sections on phrase and clause structure could be 
rewritten to advantage, more in line with traditional syntactical treatises. 
Finally and paradoxically, the chapter on derivation, the most striking, original, 
and informative part of the book, hardly belongs there in its present form, be- 
cause it contains much material alien to the spoken language. It would be better 
here in abbreviated form, while in its totality, it could be issued as a separate 
monograph. 

The strictures that have been made seem valid to the present reviewer. But 
they are not meant to question the fundamental importance of Hall’s book, 
which is an extremely conscientious, minute, and competent scrutiny of the 
nature and properties of that elusive entity which we call the Italian language. 
We shall look forward to the promised lexicon and other works. 

JoHN Van Horne, University of Illinois 


The verb ‘to be’ in Middle English: A survey of the forms. By Gésta Fors- 
strOM. (Lund Studies in English, Vol. 15; Lund University dissertation.) 
Pp. 237. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. 


Gésta Forsstrém has presented in his dissertation the results of an exhaustive 
survey of the forms of the verb be in some ninety-four Middle English texts 
representative of the major chronological periods and dialect areas in England 
from c1150 to c1450. The work is organized into three main divisions: (1) an 
introduction, which describes the problem, surveys previous scholarship in the 
field, and presents the plan of investigation; (2) the body of the study, which 
displays the data collected from the various texts (classed according to major 
dialect areas) and interprets these data in the light of the historical developments 
they have undergone in their descent from earlier forms; and (3) a conclusion, 
which summarizes the descriptive and historical findings of the study, along the 
lines of the morphological categories of the verb be in Middle English. A rea- 
sonably comprehensive bibliography is appended. 

This book should prove valuable to two sorts of readers: the investigator of a 
special linguistic problem which cuts across the subject of the study under con- 
sideration, and the linguist with a general interest in the descriptive and historical 
aspects of Middle English grammar. To readers of the first sort, the work is 
admirably well adapted. The author has been extremely careful in his use of 
printed editions and has collated all doubtful forms, as well as the forms in all 
19th-century editions, with the original manuscripts. Such scrupulous care 
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should go far toward guaranteeing the accuracy of the data cited in the study. 
For detailed reference, the work is actually the first adequate source in its field, 
since previous studies of the problem by W. Hasselhoff (Das Verbum Substan- 
tivum im Friihmittelenglischen; Weimar, 1915) and E. Buchholz (Das Verbum 
Substantivum im Mittelenglischen; Bottrop, 1936) have been sketchv and often 
inaccurate, as Forsstrém himself points out (14-6). 

Linguists with a general interest in Middle English grammar cannot do better 
than read Forsstrém’s concluding section. Not only does this section present a 
clear description and a generally reliable set of historical interpretations, but it 
also renders a major service in calling attention to the numerous inaccuracies 
and hasty generalizations about forms of the verb be in the most recent handbook 
of Middle English accidence—Brunner’s Abriss der mittelenglischen Grammatik 
(Halle, 1938)—a work whose general statements seem seldom to square with 
the evidence discovered in a particular investigation. 

The principal difficulties with Forsstrém’s book lie in the organization of the 
material and in some of the historical interpretations in the conclusion. First, 
regarding such matters as dialects and the morphological classes of the verb be, 
there is a tendency to pour all the data into the mold of a-priori classifications 
established in the introduction. Second, the material is frequently obscured by 
the inclusion of data from texts less definitely localized than the texts which are 
used in the study as sources of dialect evidence. Third, at a few points in the 
study the reader may desire more accurate statistical indications than are pro- 
vided. In all fairness, however, it should be emphasized that the concluding 
section of the book re-enters the data and reclassifies them in a clear fashion that 
does much to dispel certain obscurities in the main portion of the work. Only a 
very few statements of the concluding summary seem still open to question. 

The discrepancy between Forsstrém’s organization of the material in the body 
of his study and the natural patterns of the evidence may be seen most clearly 
in the dialect classification employed. The author seems to have the peculiar 
notion that a dialect is a homogeneous speech area, which displays only occa- 
sional differences in usage along its borders. Thus, ‘All authorities agree in 
dividing Middle English into three main dialect groups’ (11) and ‘border regions 
... reflect linguistic features from more than one dialect’ (12). The author is 
apparently unaware that ‘dialect’ is an oversimplified term describing an area 
delimited by a few isoglosses or (in Middle English) by perhaps only one. Thus 
even clearly established dialect areas may be in part or almost entirely irrelevant 
to the interpretation of evidence in a different phonological or grammatical 
category. 

Moreover, the particular major dialect areas that Forsstrém establishes in 
his introduction appear to have been arrived at somewhat subjectively. For 
example, after noting that Luick recognizes three separate groups of Southern 
dialects, whereas Morsbach and Jordan speak of only two, he states on p. 12: 
‘T have preferred [!] to divide the south into two groups ... .’ Although the author 
has gone through the dialect studies of Serjeantson, Wyld, and Oakden, he cites 
their conclusions only to point out that his own dialect classification, for no 
stated reasons, is different in certain respects from each of theirs. He frequently 
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cites the study by Moore, Meech, and Whitehall (Middle English Dialect 
Characteristics and Dialect Boundaries, Essays and Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature 1-60 (University of Michigan Publications: Language 
and Literature, Vol. 13; Ann Arbor, 1935]) as an authority on the provenance of 
texts, but nowhere indicates that he has any realization that this work is essen- 
tially a study of Middle English dialects and, as such, perhaps the most thor- 
ough study in the field. 

Forsstrém apparently recognizes that his own dialect classification has not 
been wholly satisfactory, since he states at the beginning of his concluding 
section (215): ‘As the various ME forms of the verb to be often go beyond the 
boundaries of the established ME dialects, it has been deemed suitable not to 
use the dialects as the starting-point in this [concluding] survey ... .. He then 
proceeds to organize his conclusions according to morphological classes of the 
verb—a classification which better fits the significant patterns in the data. If, 
however, a dialect classification was felt necessary in the first place, it should have 
been carried out along lines dictated by the data themselves, not along the lines 
of an a-priori classification dependent upon other isoglosses—least of all accord- 
ing to a subjective classification of dialects. 

Specifically, Forsstrém classifies his localized texts under five main dialect 
headings: South-Eastern, South-Western, East-Midland, West-Midland, and 
Northern (18). In effect his South-Eastern area comprises two separate dialects, 
‘Kentish’ and ‘East Saxon’, since the data from these two sub-areas are every- 
where presented separately. It should be noted that these five major dialect 
areas coincide roughly with the similarly named areas established by Moore, 
Meech, and Whitehall, although in Forsstrém’s study no attempt is made to 
indicate precise boundaries. (A Short English Metrical Chronicle, MS Brit. 
Mus. Add. 19677, written perhaps in Warwickshire, is termed South-Western 
on pp. 54-5, but ‘Original Charter XII’ in Morsbach’s Mittelenglische Original- 
urkunden, also from Warwickshire, is classed as West-Midland on p. 138!) The 
boundaries of Forsstrém’s Southern dialects are somewhat north of the isoglosses 
traced by Moore, Meech, and Whitehall, so that Essex in the East and Glouces- 
tershire and Worcestershire in the West are included in the Southern areas rather 
than in the Midlands. A word should be said particularly in description of 
Forsstrém’s ‘East Saxon’ sub-area of the South-East. This sub-dialect nominally 
consists of the eastern area (excluding Kent) south of the Thames—an area from 
which there are No definitely localized texts—plus Essex north of the Thames, a 
county which belongs to the East Midlands according to Moore, Meech, and 
Whitehall’s isoglosses for the northern limit of the -th inflection in the present 
indicative plural of verbs and the northern limit of initial v- for f-. 

A close examination of Forsstrém’s data reveals that they might have been 
more clearly and economically presented in terms of eight or nine distinct dialect 
areas: Southeastern, Essex (either a separate area or a part of the SE Midlands— 
NOT a sub-area of the Southeast as Forsstrém would have it) Southwestern (in- 
cluding the southern part of Forsstrém’s West-Midland area), SE Midlands, 
CE Midlands, NE Midlands, CW Midlands, NW Midlands, and Northern. The 
lateral divisions of the East and West Midlands represent no great departure 
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from Forsstrém’s practice, since he finds such division necessary in presenting 
the data in certain verbal categories. Likewise the combining of the Southwest 
and SW Midlands could be easily accomplished on a basis of the author’s own 
summary tables, minor differences in which are largely due to evidence collected 
from less definitely localized texts. The treatment of Essex as a separate area 
or as a part of the SE Midlands rather than as a sub-area of the Southeast, how- 
ever, will require more detailed consideration. 

Of Forsstrém’s six ‘East Saxon’ texts, three are, according to the latest in- 
formation I have been able to secure from the Middle English Dictionary proj- 
ect, in all probability from areas north of the Thames: Vices and Virtues, Trinity 
College Homilies, and Poema Morale (MS Trin. Coll. Cambr., B 14.52). The 
other three texts, Cotton Vespasian A XXII Homilies, Sir Launfal, and Octavian 
(MS Cot. Calig. A II) are not considered by the Middle English Dictionary staff 
to be localized with sufficient certainty to provide completely reliable dialect 
information. 

A survey of the forms of the verb be from the more definitely localized Essex 
texts (80-50) shows (1) general agreement with contemporary Kentish texts in 
having some sort of -7- vocalism in forms from the root *bheu- such as pres. indic. 
pl. bieb, inf. bien, past participle (7)bien, etc. (cf. SE Midland ben, etc.); (2) 
agreement with neither the Kentish texts nor the earliest SE Midland texts in 
frequent use of the forms ware, waren in the pret. indic. and subj. (cf. Kentish 
and SE Midland were, weren); and (3) agreement with the earliest SE Midland 
texts in employing was in the 1 and 3 sg. pret. indic. (cf. Kentish wes), in using 
n-forms even at an early date in the pres. indic. pl. (cf. Kentish }-forms), and 
in showing considerable retention of the n-inflection in categories such as pres. 
subj. pl., pret. indic. and subj. pl., infin., and ppl., in contrast to early loss of 
the n-inflection in most of these categories in Kent. Actually, the establishment 
of a separate Essex dialect, as suggested by these data, should be recognized to 
be as much a chronological classification as a geographical one, since all the more 
definitely localized Essex texts are very early—at least al225—whereas the 
earliest non-Essex text of definite SE Midland provenance, the Bestiary, is 
scarcely 21300. Moreover, if the evidence from the less definitely localized but 
later Sir Launfal and Octavian (both c1450) is accepted, it will be seen (1) that 
the forms of root *bheu- have largely come to have -e- vocalism (beo), ben, etc.) in 
agreement with the SE Midlands rather than with Kent, and (2) that the forms 
ware, waren have been replaced by were, weren in agreement with both the SE 
Midlands and Kent. These data would seem to point either to the classification 
of Essex as a totally distinct dialect area with regard to forms of the verb be 
(at least in the early 13th century, when the Kentish evidence contrasts strongly 
and there is no available evidence in the SE Midlands) or else to the classification 
of the Essex material as an early stage of the SE Midland dialect, since there is 
no evidence of strong contrast at any period and since the scant 15th-century 
evidence from Essex is in virtually complete agreement with SE Midland usage in 
forms of the verb be. In any event, the one non-permissible classification is the 
one chosen by Forsstrém, who places Essex in the Southeastern area, in spite 
of considerable differences in the data from contemporary texts. 
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It has been mentioned several times that not all of Forsstrém’s texts are 
localized with equal certainty, at least according to the best information I have 
been able to obtain. Mary of the texts employed have complicated manuscript 
histories and do not show enough dialectal consistency to be usable as local 
dialect sources. At one point (46) the author even indulges in circular reasoning 
by seeking evidence from his own data as to the dialect origin of Octavian! Such 
texts as those mentioned above and the romances of King Horn (MS Cambr. 
Univ. Gg. IV 27.2—classed as Southwestern by Forsstrém 52), Sir Ferumbras 
(Southwestern, 54), and Athelston (SE Midland, 88), to mention only a few, 
certainly do not belong in a select list with his other excellently localized texts, 
and serve repeatedly to obscure the dialect picture. It is especially puzzling why 
Robert Mannyng of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne should have been chocen for 
analysis rather than the dialectally more homogeneous Chronicle (MS Lambeth 
131) by the same author. To be fair, one must say that Forsstrém carefully inter- 
prets the evidence from texts of doubtful localization and generally rules it out of 
his concluding summary. The reader, however, is likely to be confused, and it 
would seem better to have relegated the data from less definitely localized 
texts to an appendix, where matters of dialect mixture could be explained with- 
out danger of obscuring the real dialect patterns. 

The morphological classifications employed in the study are generally satis- 
factory, although one or two general grammatical statements may lead one to 
think that Forsstrém has an unusual idea of the nature of grammar and of the 
processes of linguistic change: ‘... in Middle English the rules concerning agree- 
ment in number between the subject and predicate were not so fixed as they 
are now’ (19). Actually the rules are not entirely ‘fixed’ even now; cf. C. C. Fries, 
American English Grammar 45-59, esp. 59 (New York and London, 1940). 
On the subjunctive: ‘... the rules governing its use in Old English gradually 
became less strict’ (20). In actual practice there is some confusion in Forsstrém’s 
use of the terms indicative and subjunctive. He has not quite decided whether to 
define the moods morphologically or syntactically, and of course any compromise 
is wellnigh impossible. 

In the author’s discussions of the infinitive, it might have been helpful to 
subclassify according to whether or not the infinitive is preceded by to, for to, 
etc. Since in Early Middle English the verb form after to ended in -nne (the 
gerund) in contrast to other infinitives in -n, it would seem plausible that in- 
finitives after to might preserve the -n longer, at least in areas where the loss 
of final -e was retarded. 

At a few points in the study, a mathematically inclined reader may wish for 
the application of a few reliable statistical techniques to substantiate impres- 
sionistic statements that are essentially quantitative: ‘If a manuscript was writ- 
ten by more than one scribe, the consistency [N.B.] of the language decided 
whether the whole text should be included or not’ (17). ‘Before the middle of 
the twelfth century no pure Middle English texts exist’ (18). ‘Although there are 
some differences between the two main hands [in Trinity College Homilies] dis- 
cernible ... the discrepancies are not so large that we must speak of two dif- 
ferent dialects’ (28). 
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A final shortcoming which seems worth mentioning is Forsstrém’s occasional 
hasty dismissal or complete overlooking of important secondary sources. Thus 
on p. 34 he derives the Midland pres. indic. pl. ending -en from the pres. subj. pl., 
and only on p. 103 takes cognizance of the fact that W. F. Bryan, in The Midland 
Present Plural Indicative Ending -e(n), Modern Philology 18.457-73 (1921), 
has proposed the pres. indic. pl. of preterit-present verbs as a more likely source. 
In dismissing Bryan’s argument, he takes no notice of its main point: the pres. 
indic. pl. ending in n sprang up in just those areas where the preterit-present 
verbs were reenforced most heavily by n-form indic. pls. of the verb be (aron, 
bibon, and sindon) at an early period. There is nothing in the other explanation 
to account for the dialect distribution of the new n-indicatives. 

In his account of the dialect distribution of final » in the past participle 
(esp. 227-8), Forsstrém could have profited considerably from reference to Paul 
Marquardt’s dissertation, Das starke Participium praeteriti im Mittelenglischen 
(Berlin, 1920), where the distribution is more clearly indicated. 

Failure to consult F. A. Wood’s article, Some Verbs Forms in Germanic, 
Modern Philology 14.121-8 (1916), or Leonard Bloomfield’s more recent Old 
English Plural Subjunctives in -e, JEGP 29.100-13 (1930), causes Forsstrém to 
derive be(o) before we or ye from the indic. pl. beob (65), rather than from the 
Gmc. dual, which seems a much more likely source in view of the occurrence of 
comparable forms in such widely separated languages as Old Norse and Middle 
High German. 

Last of all, Forsstrém’s statements regarding the completion of loss of n in 
the pres. indic. pl. (219), the pres. subj. pl. (222), and the pret. indic. and subj. 
pl. (227) are misleading if not wholly incorrect. For the pres. subj. pl. he states, 
‘... by c1400 we may say that apocope of -n has been carried through everywhere.’ 
Regarding the other tenses he is more cautious, but implies in each case that 
loss of n was probably complete by 1450, the terminal date of his study. The 
reference overlooked in these instances is Joseph Wright’s English Dialect 
Grammar (Oxford, 1905), which indicates clearly (296-7) that n-forms in the 
present and preterit plural survive in some areas of the West Midlands into the 
20th century! 

After so much detailed criticism, it seems well to conclude by re-emphasizing 
the major excellences of the book. In spite of some confused organization in the 
body of the material, the detailed evidence seems wholly trustworthy, and the 
ultimate conclusions are in the main justified. Gésta Forsstr6ém’s book is cer- 
tainly the best work on the subject to date. 

Davip W. REEp, University of California 


Some sources of Southernisms. By M. M. Maruews. Pp. [xi] + 154. Uni- 
versity, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1948. 


In this book Mathews has simplified and made interesting to the general reader 
a subject which many students of language have great difficulty in treating 
except in the technical terms of the linguist. The book deals in a popular way 
with the origin of many of the words which will appear in his more extensive 
work, a dictionary of Americanisms, soon to be published by the University of 
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Chicago Press. Its three chapters—The Nahuatl Contribution to Southern 
Speech, Some Muskhogean Words in the Southern Vocabulary, and Africanisms 
in the Plantation Vocabulary—are slightly extended versions of the three lectures 
delivered as the fourth series of the Dancy Lectures, at Alabama College for 
Women, Montevallo, April 24-5, 1947. While not pretending to be an exhaustive 
treatment of these subjects, the study is based upon the most recent findings of 
scholars working in these fields, as well as upon such earlier work as that of the 
missionaries Cyrus Byington and Henry Sale Halbert, both authorities on the 
language and customs of the Choctaw Indians, and that of Robert McGill 
Loughridge, an authority on the Creek language. 

At the outset Mathews emphasizes the fact that not only Southernisms—that 
is, ‘those words and meanings of words that came first into use in the South’— 
but Americanisms in general hitherto have not received the consideration they 
deserve; but inasmuch as students all over the world are becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of American English, this branch of the English language 
will inevitably receive attention commensurate with the vast area in which it is 
spoken and with the world-wide influence exerted by the millions who speak it. 
Lexicographers frequently fail to distinguish between Americanisms—that is, 
words that originated in America or that acquired certain meanings here—and 
other English words. Americanisms are an indication of the numerous ways in 
which America has enlightened the world. 

The first chapter of the book is concerned with the contribution to Southern 
speech of the Nahuatl Indians (the Aztecs of Mexico). Of course, many Nahuatl 
terms, especially place names, came early into English by way of Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese, but such words are not here included among Southern- 
isms unless they acquired an additional meaning resulting from contacts of 
Americans with Mexicans during the Mexican War or at other times, as in the 
case of Jalapa, a place name, and ocelot, the name of a large leopard-like cat. 
Among other Southernisms acquired from Nahuatl, either directly or by way 
of Spanish, are such names of foods as pinole ‘corn pounded into meal and sweet- 
ened’ and tamale (as in hot tamale) ‘corn meal and minced meat highly seasoned 
with red pepper and baked in wet corn husks’; such names of plants as chila- 
cayote ‘a kind of gourd having edible pulp’, peyote ‘cactus’, mesquite ‘a leguminous 
tree that produces edible bean-like pods’, and toloache ‘the jimson weed’; such 
names of animals and birds as cacomistle ‘a cat-like animal resembling a raccoon’, 
sin-sontle ‘mockingbird’, chachalaca ‘a large gallinaceous bird’, and cayote; and 
some miscellaneous terms, such as chicle ‘chewing gum’ and jacal (hackal) ‘a house 
made of mud or sun-dried brick’. 

The second chapter contains many words which Southern Americans have 
borrowed from the Muskhogean Indians (including the Alibama, Creek, Apalachi, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Seminole, and other tribes) who occupied a large territory 
in the South, especially in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Tennessee, and Florida. 
Many of these are familiar names of places, rivers, and persons, such as Ala- 
bama, meaning ‘to trim, cut, gather plants or weeds’—rather than ‘here we rest’, 
an earlier explanation; Tuscaloosa, a Choctaw word meaning ‘black warrior’; 
Escambia, another Choctaw word meaning ‘the stream in which canes are 
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gathered’; Mobile ‘the rowers’; Talladega, from two Creek words meaning ‘border 
town’; and Osceola, made up of two Creek words meaning ‘black drink singer’. 
There were conditions that worked against extensive borrowing of common 
terms from the Muskhogean Indians: the Indians ‘never, for any considerable 
length of time, lived on such terms of intimacy with white people as to promote 
borrowings of words in either direction’; early white settlers, before coming in 
contact with these Indians, had already given English names to many objects 
whose Indian names they might otherwise have adopted; and the difficulty 
they experienced in pronouncing many Indian words was an obstacle to more 
general borrowing. But a few common terms were adopted, such as chumpa 
‘to buy’, bayou, from the Choctaw bayuk ‘a small sluggish stream’, and the plants 
catalpa and wahoo. 

Lexicographers and other students of language until recently have almost 
totally overlooked the contribution of the Africans to American English, and 
entirely too many laymen have been writing on the subject. The laymen have so 
greatly minimized this contribution as to make it appear practically non-existent. 
The third chapter of the book is concerned with several of those words that were 
brought to the South by the Negro slaves. The following are a few of these: 
cooter ‘terrapin’, pojo ‘heron’, goober ‘peanut’, pinder ‘peanut’, benne ‘the sesame’, 
gunger ‘ginger’, cush (cushcush) ‘cornmeal dough sweetened and fried’, tote ‘to 
carry’, tabby ‘a kind of cement with which oyster shells and pieces of brick are 
mixed’, and banjo. 

In listing borrowings from Indian and African languages, Mathews was in- 
terested primarily in vocabulary. Concerning Africanisms in general he rightly 
calls attention to conditions in the South ‘which greatly worked against the 
exercise of much linguistic influence from the side of the slaves’. Yet it should be 
noted that the extent to which other aspects of the African languages than 
vocabulary have influenced the speech of white people living in the Gullah region 
has never been determined. It is highly probable that the widespread use of 
Gullah in coastal South Carolina and Georgia has affected the intonation, sounds, 
and other speech habits of white people in that region. All investigations of 
Gullah have been concerned with the dialect as spoken by Negroes. But there 
are white people on the Sea Islands who have given their children African names; 
and Dr. Raven I. McDavid Jr., field worker for the Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States and Canada, in an article prepared recently for publication in the 
Charleston (S. C.) Evening Post, indicates that ‘some of the sounds recognized 
as characteristic of Gullah occur in Low-Country speech but rarely elsewhere in 
the United States’, and that ‘the speech-tunes of the Charlestonian—and those 
of his neighbors in Beaufort and Georgetown—are obviously different from those 
of most speakers of American English’. At any rate, the question of the influence 
of the African languages through Gullah upon the speech of the whites in coastal 
South Carolina and Georgia is certainly one that merits the consideration of 
students of American English. 

In his Index of Words, containing approximately 149 Indian and African 
terms, Mathews indicates several variant pronunciations for many of these 
words. Had he cared to give a fuller treatment of pronunciation, he would have 
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included the postvocalic /-r/ in such words as chigger, cooter, goober, and pinder, 
for, as recent investigations have shown, this sound is far more prevalent in the 
South than was previously supposed.! 

Prepared originally for oral presentation, the volume is written in an informal, 
readable style that appeals to the layman as well as the specialist, and the dis- 
cussion is further enlivened by appropriate and often amusing accounts of the 
author’s personal experiences (during his youth in Alabama, where the lectures 
were delivered) in situations that involved interesting uses of many of the words 
treated. The book is attractively printed and bound and is easy to use. 

As head of the dictionary department of the University of Chicago Press, 
editor of The Beginnings of American English, assistant editor of A Dictionary 
of American English, and author of A Survey of English Dictionaries, Mathews 
was eminently fitted to write Some Sources of Southernisms; and in producing 
the volume he has presented many important aspects of America’s contribution 
to the vocabulary of the English language which hitherto have not been generally 
known. 

Lorenzo D. Turner, Roosevelt College 


The Negro-african languages. By L. Homsurcer. Pp. vii + 275. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1949. 


Although we are told that the present translation of her French work of 1941 
is practically a second edition and embodies the result of researches carried out 
during the intervening period, comparison with Mlle. Homburger’s previous 


work, Les langues négro-africaines et les peuples qui les parlent, reveals only 
minor differences. The French edition was not discussed in LANGUAGE at the 
time that it appeared, so that the present review refers equally to the French and 
the English version. Quotations and references, however, are from the present 
English edition unless otherwise stated. 

This work is evidently intended primarily as a popular statement of the 
author’s position on African linguistic problems. For those unacquainted with 
Mlle. Homburger’s chief theses, they may be stated as follows: 1. The languages 
of Negro Africa comprise a genetic unity. 2. They are ‘derived from Egyptian 
dialects spoken around Egypt between 1000 B.c. (or earlier) and the adoption in 
the same regions of the Koran and Arabic.’ Both of these hypotheses have been 
uniformly attacked by critics and must be considered untenable. 

To prove her pan-African thesis, which I have tried to put in as precise a form 
as the author’s statements will permit, no clear-cut division is made into sub- 
families which form her presumed unity. But Negro Africa has upwards of six 
hundred languages; and to make a blanket statement of common origin without 
defining genetic subfamilies or instituting comparisons within each one can only 
lead to methodological confusion. A parallel to Mile. Homburger’s procedure in 
a, better-known area might be to assert the basic unity of all the languages of 
Europe and Northern Asia, without distinguishing families such as Basque, 
Indo-Hittite, Caucasian, and Ural-Altaic. If one then, in proof of this thesis, 


1See for example R. I. McDavid Jr., Postvocalic /-r/ in South Carolina, American 
Speech 23.194-203 (1948). 
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cited forms from say French and Italian, Russian and English, Finnish loan 
words in Germanic and German, case endings from Georgian and Hittite, and 
inflectional verb endings from Finnish and Sanskrit, quite at random, one would 
have a fair approximation of Mlle. Homburger’s ‘method’. And all this is done 
in the name of the eminently sane Anton Meillet, whose disciple she claims to be! 
Meillet’s well-known cautions in regard to starred forms as mere formulas are 
interpreted by the writer as license to dispense with the normal methods of 
historical linguistics where no written documents are found to directly validate 
reconstructions. 

A quotation under the sub-head Nasal Consonants in her chapter on the Pho- 
netics of Negro-African contains her historical phonology and gives a fair sample 
of her procedure (56): 


In the majority of languages m and n are not influenced by a pure vowel a, o, e. Before 
t one finds n < m, e.g. Congo mina ‘‘to swallow’’ = Herero nina. 

Before a w the Bantu dialects use m, n, n, fi, e.g. Yao mwa or nwa “to drink’”—Sotho 
noa = Zigula fiwa, Ganda fiuwa; the same verb is represented in the Western Sudan group 
by Kebu nu, Lefano no, Guang nu, Avatime fiua. 

In Gaboon and in the Cameroons n and | seem to be sometimes interchangeable. At 
Bameta (Cameroons), Itman heard Nasaro for Lazarus and Lazaret for Nazareth. 

At the end of words all nasals are of one type in: some dialects; for instance, in the Ful. 
dialect of the Futa-Djallon all final nasals are pronounced n, e.g. ndian ‘‘water’’ = Sene- 
gal ndi-am, sudu an ‘‘my house” = sudu am, sudu ndun “‘this house’ = sudu ndun. 

In Somali all final nasals are dental n., etc. 


The author never defines with precision exactly which languages are included 
in her complex. Are, for example, the Cushite languages of East Africa, certainly 
spoken by people of Negro Africa in the physical sense, to be included? She occa- 
sionally cites Somali forms, as in the above quotation, and thus seems to include 
them. But if so, then the entire Hamito-Semitic group must be included also, 
and we are well outside of Negro Africa and into the Near East. In addition, we 
must include Egyptian, from which Mlle. Homburger, as we have seen, derives 
the other languages of Negro Africa. She appears to be unaware of these problems. 
Several of her statements indicate a further flaw in her treatment. It is evident 
that she is unacquainted with the full gamut of Negro African speech and there- 
fore has no right to draw conclusions concerning their fundamental unity. For 
example she alludes to ‘Bara Mabang’, evidently Bura Mabang, the native name 
for the language of the Maba in the Central Sudan (10). She calls this, on the 
authority of Bruel, an ethnologist, the language of the Maba and Merarit, as 
though these two people spoke the same language. Even cursory examination 
shows that these two languages are quite dissimilar, and at present there is no 
proof of relationship between them; Lukas talks of common features, but these 
are of a vague nature, rather like those which suggest an eventual Korean- 
Japanese relationship. Likewise on the authority of Bruel she cites a whole series 
of languages in this area as ‘kindred dialects’ (10). These languages are of the 
most diverse types, some Chad-Hamitic (Mubi, etc.), others independent, others 
with affiliations farther east, etc. No linguist could ever call them kindred dialects 
unless he had not examined them. These statements deprive Mlle. Homburger of 
the right to generalize concerning all languages of Negro Africa. 
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Her hypothesis concerning the Egyptian origin of Negro African languages is 
clearly impossible if only for the small period of time it allows for the vast 
divergences of present: Negro speech. The author is therefore disconcerted to find 
that Congo, a Bantu language, has changed little since Brusciotto’s time (17th 
century), but recovers her equanimity with the statement that ‘one must remem- 
ber that Congo was spoken in a large and fairly strong state and elsewhere other 
conditions may have led to changes’ (33). Her actual attempts to connect forms 
in Negro languages with various stages of Egyptian can only be described as 
fantastic, as will be seen from the following example (237). Bantu mu-, the singu- 
lar prefix of the personal class, represents New Egyptian rmt (Coptic rm) ‘man’, 
and ba-, the plural prefix of the same class, derives from rmtw nb ‘all men’. Bantu 
bi-, plural of ki-, used with things but without clear-cut class meaning, represents 
the Protean nb ‘all’ in the feminine form nb:t ‘and more especially hob nb:t “‘every- 
thing” ’. This last form is apparently a transcription of Coptic in the case of hob 
and of older Egyptian in the case of nb-t. This is characteristic of the carelessness 
with which Egyptian forms are cited. I propose Bantu mu- from English ‘man’ 
(why should not the English n drop as easily as the Egyptian r?) and the plural 
ba- from English ‘everybody’. In this latter derivation I only drop three conso- 
nants where Mile. Homburger drops five in rmtw nb. 

What has been already said should be sufficient to indicate the author’s com- 
plete lack of grasp of historic linguistics. One might add that she even misunder- 
stands the usual genetic classification of Egyptian, a language which, as we have 
seen, has a special place in her system. ‘The old Egyptian language is classified 
as Semitic by some others, but others consider the Semitic forms as borrowed’ (3). 
The correct alternative, that Egyptian is related to the Semitic languages as a 
whole, is not even mentioned. 

Nor is her understanding of descriptive linguistics any greater. As an example 
let us consider her chapter on phonetics. In this section, after the phoneticians 
are needlessly taxed with their inability to hear the sounds of extinct languages, 
we are presented with such statements as the following (40): ‘Words are groups 
of sounds or phonemes.’ ‘If the lips are half-closed so as to leave a circular aper- 
ture, the labial vowels are heard (Italian 0, u).’ After one page or so of this we 
are told: ‘This brief summary is not intended to discourage students from study- 
ing phonetic textbooks.’ There is confusion between speech and writing: ‘Before 
examining the verbal and nominal forms it is necessary to discuss the manner of 
writing them.’ Categories from French or English are imposed on native lan- 
guages. We are told that ‘Various grammatical forms are used as adverbs’ (84); 
for example, in Ful ko saiti ‘it-is difficult’ a verb is used as an adverb. Her general 
conception of language structure may be gathered to some extent from the chap- 
ter arrangement. After phonetics we have a chapter entitled Vocabulary and 
Syntax, in which the following matters are taken up in order: radical type, 
vocalism, affixes, adverbs, and syntax! 

The author’s ethnology and physical anthropology are on the same level as 
her linguistics. Here is her explanation of the large number of distinct linguistic 
communities in the Ivory Coast Lagoon area: ‘Delafosse thought they were rem- 
nants of two or three languages spoken in the east of the region before the arrival 
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of the Agni who probably drove the inhabitants before them towards the coast. 
Obliged to stop, the tribes got mixed up and their primitive tongues likewise.’ 
Mlle. Homburger on physical anthropology (10): ‘In Darfur most of the people 
are clearly mixed, white and black or red and black.’ We are back to Blumen- 
bach’s black, yellow, white, red, and brown races of the earliest period of scientific 
physical anthropology. 

To refute every error of fact in this work would take another of equal length. 
Let one more example beyond those already cited suffice. We are told (3) that 
the Falashas of Ethiopia speak Hebrew! Their language is of course Agau, of the 
central Cushitic group. 

The reader may long ago have wondered why a work of this nature should be 
dignified with a review in LanauaGE. The author is Director of African Linguistic 
Studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne and a Professor 
at the School of Oriental Languages in Paris. She is the author of the chapter on 
the Bantu languages in Meillet and Cohen’s Les Langues du Monde, and pre- 
sumes to speak as the leading authority on African linguistics in France. Reviews 
by eminent French linguistic scholars have been sceptical of the value of Mlle. 
Homburger’s work but, in the opinion of the present reviewer, over-gallant. 

Finally a word may be said about the translation, evidently the work of Mlle. 
Homburger herself. It is frequently only understandable by reference to the 
French originally, at times merely annoying (Strabon for Strabo), at times unin- 
tentionally comical: ‘As there are marked anthropological and ethnological differ- 
ences it appears clear to us that a foreign people must have cohabited for some 
generations with the Shilluk before going to Uganda’ (6). 

JosePH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


Distribution of the Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic languages of Africa. By M. A. 
Bryan. (Linguistic analyses by A. N. Tucker.) Pp. 60, with 1 map. London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press (Published for the Inter- 
national African Institute), 1948. 


The present volume is part of a series of brief publications on African linguistics 
currently being issued by the International African Institute. Two groups of 
languages are treated here. One is the Nilotic, spoken in the upper Nile valley 
and southward into the great lakes region of East Africa, of which the best-known 
languages are perhaps Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer, Acholi, and Lango. The other group, 
the Nilo-Hamitic, is spoken, on the whole, farther south in the same East African 
area; it includes Masai, Nandi, Turkana, Suk, Bari, and others. 

For each group the book gives an enumeration of languages and dialect groups 
with relevant data concerning geographical location, population figures, and 
variant names under which the group has appeared in the literature. This part 
of the work has been done with evident care, and is a real contribution to our 
linguistic and ethnological knowledge of the area. Another portion of the work 
is devoted to a bibliography, arranged both by larger groupings and by individual 
languages. It appears to be virtually exhaustive, and represents another sub- 
stantial contribution. 

The work is completed by ‘linguistic analyses’ of each of the two language 
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groups. In view of the small space allotted and the understandable refusal to 
undertake what would be pioneer work in historical analysis, the treatment is 
necessarily superficial and limited to such matters as the comparison of affixes 
of similar meaning without indicating whether they are true cognates or mere 
semantic parallels. If the entire work had been kept on this descriptive level, 
there would be no just cause for complaint. 

Dissatisfaction with the concept ‘Sudanic’, as employed in the earlier literature 
to refer to a hodgepodge of languages whose only point in common is that they 
are not Bantu and not Hamitic, is evidently reflected in the plan of the present 
work, in which both the Nilotic and the Nilo-Hamitic groups have been selected 
presumably because each represents a valid genetic group of obviously related 
languages. The recognition of such groups is clearly a step in the right direction 
and an understandable reaction against the vast and premature syntheses of 
earlier writers which are now more and more felt to be untenable. Beginning with 
such groupings as the Nilotic and the Nilo-Hamitic, it would seem that the next 
step would be to infer wider relations by the careful application of the tested 
methods of historical linguistics. 

Unfortunately, the brief and extremely unclear treatment of this topic with 
regard to the Nilo-Hamitic languages, at the end of the sections on linguistic 
analysis, can only serve to perpetuate ancient confusions. We are presented with 
a ‘definition’ of the Nilo-Hamitic languages, an entirely pointless bit of scholasti- 
cism. Where, for instance, are the ‘definitions’ of Indo-European or Semitic? The 
definition of Nilo-Hamitic consists of three points: (1) a large common vocabulary 
of Nilotic stems, (2) a large common vocabulary of non-Nilotic stems, and (3) a 
large common vocabulary of Hamitic-like prefixes and suffixes. It would follow 
from this statement that the Nilo-Hamitic languages, in accordance with their 
traditional name, founded on a traditional misconception, are hybrids formed 
from a Nilotic base and a Hamitic superstructure of prefixes and suffixes. These 
prefixes and suffixes are not adduced in the present work; they represent a tra- 
ditional assumption quite unjustified by the evidence. In the next breath, more- 
over, we are told that the term ‘Hamitic’ is only ‘useful, at a very elementary 
level, in assigning these languages to some larger and vaguer “family’’.’ A short 
series of Hamitic characteristics is then enumerated: the mere presence of gram- 
matical gender, a particular noun genitive, subject—object order, and the existence 
of singular and plural suffixes. Hamitic thus becomes a typological device, and 
there is no reason why languages could not be found in all parts of the world 
which are ‘Hamitic’ in this sense. It would seem, then, that according to the 
writer, only groupings of the extreme obviousness of the Nilotic languages, 
roughly comparable to such a group as Romance in Indo-European, are possible 
in Africa. Beyond that we can only apply such terms as ‘Hamitic’ and presum- 
ably ‘Sudanic’ typologically, without any implication of rea! historic relationship. 

I consider it absurd to believe that relationships such as unite the various 
branches of Indo-European cannot be constructed from the existing evidence in 
Africa. Besides, Hamitic has a definite genetic meaning based on the admitted 
relationship among Berber, Ancient Egyptian, and Cushitic (and, one should of 
course add, Semitic). To determine whether a language is Hamitic is to decide 
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whether it shows sufficient resemblance to the acknowledged Hamitic languages 
to warrant a conclusion of common historical origin. The process is no more 
mysterious, in essence, than the decision that Tokharian is Indo-European made 
at the time of its discovery. 

It is the reviewer’s contention that the Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic languages 
are related to each other simply as two branches of a larger family. There is no 
space here to present full proofs; but any linguist with some experience of his- 
torical phenomena in languages would find this conclusion practically inevitable 
even on the basis of the limited evidence available in the present volume. This 
hypothesis accounts for two of the three points in the author’s ‘definition’ of the 
Nilo-Hamitic languages, the large common vocabulary of Nilotic stems and the 
large common vocabulary of non-Nilotic stems. If one were to compare, say, the 
Slavic and Germanic branches of Indo-European, one would find analogous 
coincidences: some stems common to the Slavic languages would also be found 
in Germanic, namely that portion of the IE lexicon which is shared by Germanic 
and Slavic; other stems common to the Slavic languages would not be found in 
Germanic. One could then draw up a statement analogous to that found in the 
present work, ‘defining’ the Slavic languages as containing (1) a large common 
vocabulary of Germanic stems and (2) a large common vocabulary of Slavic 
stems. As for the third point, the supposed Hamitic elements, we have seen that 
according to the author’s own statement, they are only useful in assigning these 
languages to a larger and vaguer ‘family’ which is typological. Once they are ex- 
cluded from consideration on this basis, a clear enough genetic picture emerges. 

Nothing said here is intended to deny the legitimacy of typological classifica- 
tions as such. But they must be kept distinct from historic genetic ones. The use 
of the term ‘Hamitic’ in the present work tends to confuse inextricably the two 


types of analysis. 
JosepH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


A planned auxiliary language. By H. Jacos (with a preface by Harold E. 
Palmer). Pp. 160. London: Dennis Dobson Ltd., 1947. 


This book, written by a man who has had considerable first-hand experience 
with a number of artificial international auxiliary languages, bears on what seems 
to be a perennial problem, with innumerable suggested solutions, but with no 
universally accepted one. 

The fact that Jacob has had direct experience with international languages 
makes his commentary on the five type-languages reviewed in the first part of 
the book anything but academic, as too many critiques of international lan- 
guages have been in the past.! On the other hand, one can also detect a certain 
lack of objectivity, perhaps inevitable from someone who has had the oppor- 
tunity to play a direct role in some of the rather heated controversies among 
impassioned adherents of one or the other system. It is also regrettable that the 
criteria used for judging the various systems are not more in conformity with 


1 Karl Brugmann and August Leskien, Zur Kritik der kiinstlichen Weltsprachen; Strass- 
burg, 1907. 
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the generally recognized body of linguistic knowledge. Notwithstanding these 
minor defects, however, the book presents a very useful survey of the chief char- 
acteristics of the most important international languages (Part I), a sketch of 
the structural differentiae of these languages and the problems connected with 
them (Part II), and a consideration of the international language problem from 
the point of view of the technician and scientist, together with an account of the 
attempts of the International Auxiliary Language Association to solve the prob- 
lem (Part ITI). 

In his Preface, Harold E. Palmer sets up the contrast between ‘artificial’ and 
ethnic languages, emphasizing the use of ‘artificial’ not in any pejorative sense, 
but only in the sense of man-made, consciously constructed. Palmer emphasizes 
the practical in his treatment of the question: ‘Quaintness and oddity may en- 
hance the beauty of a work of literature or art, but not the utility of an instrument 
of precision.’ He points out that there are no processes going on in artificial lan- 
guages which are not also in constant operation in ethnic languages, and that 
processes such as the borrowing of international words from one language to 
another (almost all words in the vocabulary of an international language consist 
of such borrowings), or word-coining (some few analogically formed coinages are 
used in some of the international languages), make the life and growth of an 
international language much like that of an ethnic language. He describes a 
common medium of communication as ‘an indispensable condition of inter- 
national understanding and harmony’. He cites the need for such a medium in 
international congresses (‘Let the handicap be fair, and the language-learning 
task be the same for all’), for the language-learner (‘Let it be a language that I 
can learn in the minimum of time’), the educatio::3t (who holds ‘that one should 
know something of the structure and nature of languages’), the scientist (‘Let 
us ... do for vocabularies in general what has already been done for vocabulary 
in particular [in international scientific terminology]’), and the businessman (who 
now resorts to commercial ‘codes’). He mentions the long search of the philoso- 
pher for a ‘more perfect instrument of thought’. He lists five general character- 
istics of all modern constructed languages: (1) a minimum of speech sounds, most 
of them common to all languages,!* (2) perfectly phonetic spellings, (3) adequate 
but simple vocabularies, (4) regular and logical systems of derivation, (5) the 
minimum of rules of grammar and syntax, all regular. From these it is ‘only to 
be expected that an artificial language can be mastered in from one quarter to 
one twentieth of the time needed for mastering any natural language.’ Palmer 
himself confesses to having learned two of the artificial languages, Esperanto and 
Ido, and expresses his preference for the latter. 

In the Introduction, discussing the function of an international language, 
Jacob suggests certain minimum requirements: (1) an international language 


18 [The disconcerting consequence of attempting to limit the phonemes of an artificial 
language to the types present in most (not all) of the more important ethnic languages is 
set forth by N. 8. Trubetzkoy, Wie soll das Lautsystem einer kiinstlichen internationalen 
Hilfssprache beschaffen sein?, TCLP 8.5-21 (1939). Palmer’s assumption that most of the 
phonetic types used in ‘modern constructed languages’ (not to mention the combinations 
and clusters in which they occur there) are ‘common to all languages’ is a piece of unwar- 
ranted optimism.—BB] 
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‘must answer to the needs of the vast scientific and social life as it exists today’, 
and must further be ‘adaptable to any demands which might be made upon it 
in the future’. (2) ‘We require nothing less than a complete and autonomous lan- 
guage ... .’ (3) Monosignificance of linguistic elements is highly desirable, but the 
principle should be applied Nor to the word (which would entail much too large 
a vocabulary), but to the ‘smallest, but complete unit of thought, the sentence’. 
Like Palmer, he points out that the contrast of ‘artificial’ and ‘natural’ is hardly 
valid today: “Today language is no longer the product of nature alone, but the 
more deliberate result of the human mind, shaping and forming it to suit the 
growing needs of our civilization.’ But even though both ethnic and artificial 
languages are in a sense ‘planned’, the ethnic language is at a considerable dis- 
advantage because it is bound by its inherited structure, whereas the planning 
of the structure of an artificial language ‘may be a priori even though its elements 
are based on the known root material of the European languages’. This a-priorism 
of the structure of an artificial language makes it possible for such a language to 
be ‘precise where natural languages are vague’ and ‘regular where the natural 
tongue is irregular’. 

E. Allison Peers’ ‘bilinguism’ (English and Spanish) is rejected as complicating 
rather than simplifying the present situation. Sir Richard Paget’s ‘sign language’ 
is rejected as inadequate. This inadequacy had previously been pointed out by 
R. A. Wilson in his book The Miraculous Birth of Language: ‘If each gesture is 
to represent one notion, we should require as many gestures as we possess notions. 
The two hands cannot form this number of gestures.’ The larynx and associated 
‘organs of speech’ are inherently much more flexible than the hands. The vocal 
medium of communication is capable of the high degree of differentiation without 
which linguistic systems would not be possible. The same objection applies to 
systems of pictures? as a means of international communication. The British 
Association Committee on Post-War University Education arrives at the conclu- 
sion that ‘any auxiliary means of education will have to be closely related to the 
English language and to be such that the learning of it is a direct step toward 
learning English.’ This clearly looks forward to an Anglo-American condominium, 
but it seems to this reviewer to be over-sanguine in its prognosis of the pre- 
dominant role to be played by English-speaking peoples in the world of to- 
morrow: ‘English is one of two languages of the Anglo-Soviet treaty and the 
common language of Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek and the peoples of India.’ 
Russian is the other (180,000,000 speakers), and although English may be play- 
ing the role of lingua franca in the Far East, it happens that Chiang himself does 
not speak it. Jacob approvingly quotes Margaret Schlauch‘ as taking professional 
linguists to task for their exclusive devotion to ‘the purely analytical study of 
language’ and their non-participation in the working out of a solution to the 
international language problem ‘as citizens of the world’. 

In Part I, Jacob outlines five of the more or less successful constructed lan- 
guages. Esperanto (Chap. I), invented by Dr. L. L. Zamenhof, appeared in 
1887, under the author’s pseudonym of Doktoro Esperanto. The first book con- 


2 Otto Neurath, International picture language; London, 1936. 
3 Margaret Schlauch, The gift of tongues; London, 1943. 
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tains the sounds, the grammar, and a lexicon of 921 ‘root’ elements. The pho- 
nemic system and the grammatical framework are as follows: 


SouNnDs Forms 
CONSONANTS VOWELS j 


k 


[Stress, on the 
penult, is non- 
] phonemic. ]** 
r 


Esperanto roots are inherently nominal, adjectival, adverbial, or verbal, although 
this fact was not theoretically recognized for some time. The noun ending -o, the 
adjective ending -a, the adverb ending -e, and so on, are pleonastic when added 
to roots which are already inherently nouns, adjectives, adverbs, etc. When 
added to other roots (-o to an adjective root, -2 to a noun root, and so on), they 
are derivative in function (nominalizing the adjective, verbalizing the noun, 
etc.): bel-a ‘beautiful’ > bel-o ‘beauty’, martel-o ‘hammer’ > martel-t ‘(to) 
hammer’. The resulting forms are not very precise, but may be made more so, 
if necessary in a given context, by means of specific additional suffixes: bel-ec-o 
‘beauty’, bel-ul-o ‘(a) beauty’, bel-aj-o ‘a beautiful thing’. The very pleonasm of 
the -o, -a, -e, -i endings has led to their acquiring a vitality of their own, so that, 
for example, although properly speaking hodiat ‘today’ is self-sufficient, one may 
add adverbial -e, resulting in hodiatie ‘nowadays’. One may also speak of l’o 
[la -o] ‘(the) essence, entity’. The derivational affixes proper may also be used 
independently: eco ‘quality’, ulo ‘person’, ajo ‘thing’. The result is a language 
which, although superficially flexional, is actually agglutinative in its structure. 
Each of its basic elements is semi-independent, and constructions are simple 
concatenations of these basic elements in conventional orders. In the sixty-odd 
years of its life, the Esperanto vocabulary has increased, by adding common- 
European roots, from its original 921 to over 6000 officially recognized, and be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand unofficial roots, if one includes the non-official 
but already internationalized scientific terminology. 

In his commentary, on the credit side, Jacob mentions the modesty of its 
inventor, in launching the project without any personal ties, and in refusing to 
exert his personal influence to bring about modifications in the language, al- 
though he himself was perfectly amenable to criticism, and quite willing to 


38 [If the stress, in Esperanto or any other language, regularly falls on a particular 
syllable of the word, it can be regarded as non-phonemic only if the word-boundary is 
phonemically marked by some other feature. Needless to say, the space between words in 
writing is not a phonemic feature; at most it is an indirect (but perfectly legitimate) device 
for indicating the position of the phonemic stress.—BB] 
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suggest changes (as he did in 1894) in conformity with what seemed to him to be 
the consensus of opinion. The suggested basic changes were rejected, however, 
by the users of the language, and in 1905, at the first international Esperanto- 
Congress at Boulogne-sur-Mer, in France, the decision was reached to make no 
changes in the basic structure until the language was officially recognized and 
adopted. The members of the Congress hoped thereby to gain in stability what 
they might lose in retaining imperfections inherent in the original instrument. 
Jacob comments that ‘Esperanto has consequently never been, and is not today, 
open to fundamental changes or adjustments based on new proposals in the fields 
of interlinguistics, though it does develop according to its own laws.’ This char- 
acteristic of Esperanto, as over against the other systems (which were, in general, 
very amenable to change), makes it of peculiar interest to the general linguist, 
who may be interested in observing the principles of growth and development, 
from known beginnings, under more or less sharply determinable conditions, of 
such a type-language. 

On the debit side, Jacob mentions the reversed Czech “, i.e. “, invented by 
Zamenhof as a common diacritic for the Esperanto alphabet, as a serious defect. 
To the linguist, accustomed to dealing with phonetic and phonemic writing sys- 
tems, it seems a minor item, and certainly the advantages to be gained (by the 
use of a uniform diacritic and by unit-symbol representation of phonemes) 
should easily outweigh any purely esthetic considerations. Jacob, furthermore, 
criticizes Zamenhof for not using x (‘internationally known as a character and as 
a sound’). It seems that here Zamenhof showed himself a better linguist than 
Jacob, for his solution to the z-problem (ks or kz) is in complete conformity with 
the phonetic facts and with the principle of one phoneme one letter. From the 
phonemic point of view, on the other hand, it is not improbable that dz (so 
written by Zamenhof) is a unit phoneme, and should, therefore, be represented 
by a unit symbol. A more general criticism might have been made of the whole 
group c dz é g as offering some difficulty to the native speakers of a considerable 
number of languages. In his criticism of A (monarho, hemio) Jacob implies that 
only in the Esperanto-derived system Ido have such forms been replaced by 
forms with k. As a matter of fact, such replacement (monarko, kemio) is now 
almost universal in Esperanto itself, through its normal processes of development. 
With respect to the system of ‘correlatives’ in Esperanto, Jacob concludes that 
it ‘lacks the natural elements familiar to so many Europeans’ and that it is 
largely arbitrary and artificial’. It might be pointed out that in the system 
(consisting of combinations of five stems 7- ‘some, any’, ki- ‘what’, t- ‘that’, 
éi- ‘all’, neni- ‘no’ with nine endings -a ‘kind’, -al ‘reason’, -am ‘time’, -e ‘place’, 
-el ‘manner’, -es ‘one’s’, -o ‘thing’, -om ‘quantity’, -u ‘person’) not all the elements 
are arbitrary: ki-, ti-, and neni- remind one of Indo-European interrogatives, 
demonstratives, and negatives; -a is the Esperanto adjective ending, -e the ad- 
verbial ending (limited here, it is true, to place), and -o the noun ending; -es re- 
minds one of Germanic possessives. Interesting, likewise, is the fact that, far from 
feeling uncomfortable in the presence of these ‘artificialities’, the users of the 
language have attempted to extend the system to other elements not originally 
included in it: from alia ‘other’ have been derived alies ‘someone else’s’, alte 
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‘elsewhere’, and so on. There seems to be a certain advantage to having a large 
number of analogous forms made up from a small number of roots and affixes— 
the effort required to learn them is much less than that necessitated by a large 
number of unrelated forms. The chief objection seems to fall again on the esthetic 
side: they look ‘queer’ and they are not immediately intelligible to people familiar 
with Latin. Jacob criticizes the variability (singular and plural, general and ac- 
cusative) of the adjective in Esperanto: ‘this variability does not add to the 
clarity of the language’; objects to the plural ending -j /y/ as ‘inelegant and 
heavy’, suggesting that -i be substituted for it; and objects to the use of the ac- 
cusative: ‘it does in no way contribute to the clarity of the phrase except in inver- 
sion’. Jacob does not realize that word-order, far from being ‘logical’ or ‘natural’, 
is just as highly conventional as the use of particular endings for number and case, 
and that for a language which is to be of maximum worth to peoples all over the 
world, the ‘normal’ word orders of English and French are of little value, that 
the flexibility of order and reference obtained by the use of the plural and accusa- 
tive for adjectives, the accusative for nouns, might very well compensate for the 
additional learning effort involved. It is likewise not true, at least unofficially, 
to say that the use of the accusative in Esperanto is ‘obligatory’, although a 
writer who omitted it would certainly be considered stylistically deficient. The 
reference to the plural -j /y/ as ‘inelegant and heavy’, if valid for Esperanto, 
would be equally valid for Classical Greek, where /oy/ endings are frequent. In 
criticizing specific vocabulary choices, and particularly some of the results of the 
extremely liberal word-formational usages of Esperanto, Jacob makes much of 
accidental homonymy with words of different meaning in some of the West 
European languages. Accidental homonymy in a world-wide linguistic framework 
is unavoidable. Why should we be more seriously concerned when it strikes closer 
to our West European center? The form fraiilo ‘master’ is obviously a back-for- 
mation from fratilino ‘miss*, just as is edzo ‘husband’ from edzino ‘wife’, and this 
in turn from a re-analyzed kronprincedzino ‘crown princess’ (< German Kron- 
prinzessin). Such processes are ‘natural’ in all ethnic languages. Why should they 
be forbidden in an artificial language? The free use of mal- ‘direct opposite’ 
(malbona ‘bad’, malbela ‘ugly’, etc.), the free use of ‘affixes’ as independent roots 
(eta ‘small’), the processes of compounding (even when they result in such ‘un- 
fortunate’ forms as foresto ‘absence’ not ‘forest’) are all devices which contribute 
to the vitality and flexibility of an auxiliary language. To restrict them on the 
grounds of unnaturalness is to confine the developmental processes of the inter- 
national language within the same narrow tradition-bound framework as those 
of the ethnic languages. One of the chief advantages of an international language 
is that one cannot make a ‘mistake’ in giving free rein to the normal analogizing 
tendencies: to limit the results of the analogizing process to those forms which 
happen to be sanctioned by tradition in the West European languages is to lose 
that advantage. Jacob introduces his commentary on Esperanto with the state- 
ment that ‘Esperanto is today the only artificial language which has been able 
to form and to maintain a mass movement [of the order of 100,000 practicing 
users]’ and concludes with the remark that ‘Esperanto cannot be considered the 
solution of the problem of communication.’ Yet, except for the criticisms listed 
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and commented on above, he gives no further justification for this conclusion. 
Esperanto (and a number of other candidates as well) seems to meet Jacob’s own 
criteria for such a solution (listed in my comment on the Introduction, above). 
One can only conclude that for unstated reasons, Jacob personally prefers one 
of the other candidates. 

How, then, do these other systems compare with Esperanto? 

Ipo (Chap. II) ‘started as a reformed Esperanto’, the creation of Louis de 
Beaufront, Zamenhof’s personal representative to the Délégation pour l’adoption 
d’une Langue Auxiliaire Internationale, formed in 1901 on the initiative of Léo- 
pold Leau, and including a number of well-known linguists (Baudouin de Cour- 
tenay, Otto Jespersen, and Hugo Schuchardt). The Délégation rendered its 
decision in 1907, and ‘decided to adopt in principle Esperanto, on account of its 
relative perfection, and of the many and varied applications which have been 
made of it’, but with the proviso that ‘certain modifications’ be made along the 
lines indicated by the project of Ido (de Beaufront’s pseudonym). These modifi- 
cations were designed to meet the objections to Esperanto (specified by Jacob) 
which I have cited and commented on above. The effect of the changes was to 
make the new language (in Jacob’s words) ‘more immediately comprehensible 
and more natural in aspect’. 

A number of Jacob’s specific statements with respect to Ido are misleading. 
For example, he refers to Ido grammars, dictionaries, and textbooks available 
immediately after the first world war as ‘the most complete works of their kind 
for any system of planned language’. Esperanto works such as Eugen Wiister’s 
Enzyklopiadisches Wérterbuch (Leipzig, 1923-; four volumes to date, a-kor), the 
Plena Vortaro de Esperanto (Paris, 1930) by Grosjean-Maupin and others, and 
the Plena Gramatiko (Budapest, 1935) by Kalocsay and Waringhien, are at 
least as exhaustive as anything published in Ido. 

The modifications of Esperanto, eventually incorporated into Ido, have two 
general tendencies: one, to make the language more natural, that is, more like 
the ethnic languages; and two, to make it more ‘logical’, that is, to conform more 
rigorously to a predesigned system of derivation. Concessions to naturalness in- 
volved the introduction of digraphs ch sh (unit phonemes) qu /kw/, the use of x 
(a single symbol for two phonemes), relaxing of the penult accent rule to permit 
exceptions (last syllable of the infinitive: pensdr, and third-from-the-last vowel 
in words ending in iV: famélio), variability (for number) of the article (la sg., le 
pl.), optional adjective ending -a, special rules of word order for S V O and for 
adjectives (since the ‘obligatory’ use of the accusative and adjective agreement 
had been abolished). Adaptations in the direction of ‘logicality’ involved the rule 
of ‘reversibility’, stated by Courturat:‘ ‘Every derivative must be reversible; that 
is to say, if one passes from one word to another of the same family in virtue of a 
certain rule, one must be able to pass inversely from the second to the first in 
virtue of a rule which is exactly the reverse of the preceding.’ From the verbal 
root labor- ‘to work’ one derives laboro ‘works, working’, whence laboristo ‘worker’. 
From laboristo, by successively removing the noun ending -o and the suffix -ist-, 
one arrives again at the root labor-. This principle seems to be subsumed by most 


‘ Louis Couturat, Etude sur la dérivation en Esperanto; Paris, 1907. 
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linguists under the label ‘regular’, and as such works just as well in Esperanto as 
in Ido. On the other hand, certain of the derivative forms in Ido are restricted 
in meaning: richo (noun from an adjective root) ‘a rich person’ (Esp. riéulo). In 
Esperanto riéo is multi-significant: ‘richness’ (riéeco), ‘riches’ (riéajo), ‘rich per- 
son’ (riéulo), but can be made specific where the context makes it necessary (by 
using the forms indicated). In Ido, an attempt was made to make precision 
obligatory, in Esperanto it has always been optional. Many of the new affixes 
introduced into Ido have subsequently been adopted by Esperantists, but as 
permissible aids to precision, rather than as obligatory straitjackets. In practice, 
not even in Ido was the obligatory feature carried out. Critics of Ido, according 
to Jacob, have advanced the following points: 

(1) ‘In Ido the application of logic has led to a certain amount of artificial 
rigidity.’ 

(2) ‘the planned language should have an analytic conjugation’ (me vil 
protektar instead of me protektos ‘I will protect’). 

(3) There is no suffix equivalent to -ation, and no direct derivation for de- 
substantive verbs (Ido martel-ag-ar = Esp. martel-t ‘to hammer’). 

(4) Ido derived forms are not ‘natural’ enough (Ido inspektisto instead of 
*inspektoro). This objection had been applied by Idists to Esperanto; apparently 
Ido did not go far enough in the direction of ‘naturalness’ to satisfy everyone. 

OcciDENTAL (Chap. III), put forward in 1922 by Edgar de Wahl, is a more 
independent effort than Ido, although its author was acquainted with both 
Esperanto and Ido. It attempts to meet the fourth objection to both Esperanto 
and Ido, listed above, and goes very far in the direction of naturalness. Instead 
of creating a system of derivation, it attempts to abstract from the international 
vocabulary its own system of derivation. It tries not to alter in any way forms 
already existent in the ethnic languages. Immediate comprehensibility for those 
who are familiar with these languages is a principal aim. But it cannot create 
regularity—a prime requisite in an auxiliary language—where regularity does not 
exist. Jacob concludes that ‘to use Occidental correctly a fairly wide knowledge 
of the international words of the European languages is required.’ But, if such a 
language is to be of value outside Europe, or, for that matter, even to most 
Europeans, it should be so designed as to eliminate the necessity for such knowl- 
edge. An artificial language should be designed to function as a SECOND language; 
if its use presupposes the knowledge of other languages, it is not fulfilling its 
function. Although de Wahl’s project met with little success, his ideas were 
influential, not only on subsequent languages (such as Novial), but also on the 
further development of Esperanto and Ido. His idea that an international lan- 
guage ‘should be an organic, autonomous entity, living and growing according 
to its own laws, harmonizing and assimilating new elements’ had been one of 
Zamenhof’s guiding principles. But all post-Esperanto international languages, 
including Occidental, have been constantly subject to personal tinkering by their 
individual authors, so that they were not given the opportunity for such develop- 
ment as de Wahl prescribes. 

Noviau (Chap. IV), advanced in 1928 by Otto Jespersen, constituted a new 
synthesis, based on the same general principles as previous international lan- 
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guages, but incorporating Jespersen’s ideas on analytic linguistic structure, which 
he believed essentially ‘superior’ to the agglutinative type. With respect to its 
general make-up, Jacob concludes that ‘Novial can be said to be midway between 
the extremes of naturalness and autonomy.’ 

INTERLINGUA or Latino sine flexione (Chap. V), initiated in 1903 by Giuseppe 
Peano, represents an effort somewhat off the path beaten by Esperanto, Ido, 
Occidental, and Novial, in the sense that its grammatical structure is based 
directly on that of a single ethnic language, Latin; but its vocabulary, like that 
of the others, admits all elements common to the languages of Europe. Latin 
flexion is reduced to a minimum: only the noun plurals end in -s, and even this 
may be omitted where some other word already indicates plurality. For all other 
forms the Latin stem is used. Grammatical constructions are indicated by con- 
ventions of word-order and by the use of particles. Derivation is ‘natural’, again 
in the sense that no derivative may be used which tradition (Latin or inter- 
national) does not sanction: ‘Peano suggests the frequent reading of Interlingua 
literature for the acquisition of a correct and good style.’ Here again, as with 
Occidental, the other extremely naturalistic international language, one cannot 
construct new forms freely, and so one of the great advantages of an auxiliary 
language is lost. 

Having concluded his brief sketches of Esperanto, Ido, Occidental, Novial, and 
Interlingua, the only international auxiliary languages, out of the hundreds that 
have been put forward, which ‘claim any following in different countries and a 
literature and magazines of their own’, Jacob, in Part II of his book, reviews com- 
paratively the chief points at issue among the various international languages. 

In Part III (Chaps. XIII and XIV), he discusses the relationship of the prob- 
lem of an international system of technical nomenclature to the broader problem 
of an international auxiliary language. 

The International Federation of the National Standardizing Associations 
(ISA), founded in 1926, received a proposal in May 1934, from the Soviet-Russian 
Standardizing Commission (SRSC), that work should be started on an inter- 
national code for the technical sciences. A full report on the problem was pre- 
sented in September 1934 at a meeting of ISA in Stockholm, and was unanimously 
accepted by representatives of nineteen national standardizing associations. The 
SRSC formed a special committee for the preparation of a code project, sub- 
mitted in June 1935. It embodies the following principles: 

(1) a Latin-based alphabet, supplemented by devices such as those of Espe- 
ranto or Czech (é or é); 

(2) international root words, common and technical; 

(3) an Esperanto-based affix-system; 

(4) an Esperanto-based grammar. 

The discussion of this project has been interrupted, first by the second world 
war, and now by the ‘cold war’. The problems are the same, in general, as those 
for the various proposed international languages, and the final solution will be 
found in one of those languages into which all internationally agreed-on technical 
vocabulary will be incorporated. 

The last chapter is devoted to the work of the International Auxiliary Lan- 
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guage Association (IALA), founded in 1924, at the instance of the Committee on 
International Language of the International Research Council. IALA has spon- 
sored a continuing series of experiments and studies on various aspects of the 
language problem. It has assumed from the beginning that no national language 
could meet the need, and has devoted itself to a program with two main objects: 
(1) ‘to obtain agreement on one definite planned language system and to obtain 
official sanction for that language’, and (2) ‘to secure the general acceptance of 
the sanctioned language which would include its teaching in the schools’. It has 
attempted ‘to build upon the fund of experience and knowledge furnished by the 
languages which have been tested by time and use.’ Edward L. Thorndike deter- 
mined, in experiments carried on at Columbia University, that ‘on the whole, 
with expenditures of from ten to a hundred hours, the achievement [presumably 
of English-speakers] in a synthetic language [Esperanto in this case] will be from 
five to fifteen times that in a natural language, according to the difficulty of the 
latter.’ 

Among works sponsored by IALA are the following: Totality, by Edward 
Sapir (Language Monograph No. 6, 1930); The expression of the ending-point 
relation in English, French, and German, by Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, 
ed. by Alice V. Morris (Language Monograph No. 10, 1932); Indication: A study 
of demonstratives, articles, and other ‘indicators’, by William Edward Collinson 
(Language Monograph No. 17, 1937); Cosmopolitan conversation: The language 
problems of international conferences, by Herbert N. Shenton (New York, 1934); 
and Semantic frequency list for English, French, German, and Spanish, by Helen 
S. Eaton (Chicago, 1940). For a time IALA entertained the idea of selecting one 
of the international languages (probably Esperanto) as a base language ‘from 
which a definitive form of language might be developed’. Since the second world 
war, however, that idea has been abandoned in favor of a plan of working anew 
with the basic elements from which these languages have been constructed. The 
present plan is to create various type-languages, embodying the various conflict- 
ing principles, with a view toward subsequent testing in practice to determine 
which type may eventually prove to be most desirable. The vocabulary, however, 
is now to be selected only from elements common to English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese (eliminating German and Russian, which have figured 
in some of the established languages). 

IALA’s work will certainly play an important part in the ultimate determina- 
tion of the nature of the language to be accepted as the international auxiliary 
language. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, however, the chief difficulty in the way of final 
solution of the problem has been a political and social one. Until the world is 
ready, no amount of hashing and rehashing of minuscule details of the various 
schemes will affect in the slightest their ultimate acceptance. When the time is 
ripe, any one of the established schemes—say Esperanto, the earliest of them, 
or Novial, the most recent—will prove structurally adequate to meet the de- 
mands put upon it. A scheme which has had wide practical use, and in which 
large technical vocabularies, internationally agreed upon, are already available, 
will have a great advantage. 
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In the meantime, cross-fertilization has taken place on a large scale; and once 
the factor of competition has been eliminated, the language chosen will be able 
to benefit from the past experience of all the projects (as Esperanto, for example, 
has already benefited by the criticisms of Ido, Esperantido, and numerous other 
schemes). When the final choice is made, the problems will be practical ones, 
and in the face of these, the theoretical divergences, which now seem so impor- 
tant, will evaporate. 

Norman A. McQuown, University of Chicago 


Bibliographie linguistique des années 1939-1947 (publiée par le Comité Inter- 
national Permanent de Linguistes avec une subvention de |’Organisation 
des Nations Unies pour |’Education, la Science et la Culture). Vol. 1. Pp. 
xxiv + 237. Utrecht and Bruxelles: Uitgeverij Het Spectrum, 1949. 


This is the first part of a two-volume bibliography published under the auspices 
of the Permanent International Committee of Linguists, to make accessible in 
one collection the titles of at least the main linguistic books and articles which 
appeared during and immediately after the war years. This volume contains 
listings of both original contributions and reviews published in eleven countries: 
South Africa, Belgium (publications in Flemish only), Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Spain, and Switzerland. The 
material is arranged primarily by linguistic stocks. After several introductory 
sections listing ‘General Works’ (1-14), ‘General Linguistics and Related 
Branches of Study’ (15-60) and ‘Interrelations Between Families of Languages’ 
(61), comes the main portion of the work, the enumeration of items concerning 
Indo-European (62-184). The rest of the book is taken up by shorter sections on 
‘Asianic’ and ‘Mediterranean’ languages (185-8), Finno-Ugric (189-206), Basque 
(208), Hamito-Semitic (209-20), Negro African (221-4), Caucasian (225), Turk- 
ish and Mongolian (226-7), Dravidian (228), Burushaski (229), languages of 
Eastern Asia (230-2), Austronesian (233-6), and American Indian (237). Under 
each linguistic stock, the process of subdivision is carried down to the individual 
languages, but in general no farther: thus, under Romance languages (88-122), 
the sub-sections are: General Works, Spanish and Catalan, French and Proven- 
cal, Italian, Sardinian and Corsican, Portuguese, Roumanian, and Romansh. The 
volume under review contains no index; we are promised one with Volume 2, to 
cover the entire bibliography. 

The value of such a compilation will be recognized by every scholar, no matter 
what his field; anyone who has tried to collect the material pertaining to any 
language, from the necessarily fragmentary and incomplete sources available in 
any one country for the years of the second world war, will welcome this extensive 
bibliographical repertory. Unfortunately, its usefulness is somewhat limited by 
certain defects, which are to a considerable extent inherent in the organization 
of the material and the order in which it has been published. Why did the Com- 
mittee decide to publish first the titles assembled from these eleven countries, 
instead of waiting until all the material was assembled from all the countries 
whose scholarly contributions are to be represented? In the second volume, pre- 
sumably, the same categories and subdivisions will be repeated, thus necessitating 
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at least two consultations in order to find what has been published in any given 
field. The decision to mention all reviews has led to the inclusion of many titles 
published outside the eleven countries represented in this volume, simply because 
the books or articles chanced to receive reviews in those countries; this will un- 
doubtedly lead to considerable duplication in the second volume. The use of 
separate sections for phonetics, phonology (phonemics), linguistic geography, 
toponomastics, and onomastics under General Linguistics has multiplied the 
number of places in the book where each language is represented. More serious 
is the somewhat confused and inconsistent allocation of items to the various sec- 
tions; quite often, titles occur far from where they might normally be sought for. 
Thus, the reviewer’s Bibliography of Italian Linguistics is listed under General 
Works (5) instead of under Italian where it belongs; Bloomfield’s article on 
Menomini Morphophonemics (TCLP 8.110—-5) is given under Phonology (27) 
instead of under American Indian languages; several of G. Bottiglioni’s publica- 
tions on Corsican are given under Italian (115) despite the existence of a separate 
section devoted to Sardinian and Corsican; and so on. The system of abbrevia- 
tions and reference to place of publication (journals, etc.) has not been thoroughly 
worked out; this and the other deficiencies would seem to indicate, perhaps, undue 
haste and insufficient care in preparing the material for publication. 

Because of these shortcomings, this volume is a Materialiensammlung, a 
bibliographical repertory, rather than a thorough or complete bibliography. We 
shall still need critical bibliographies for individual fields, for which the work 
under review will serve as a useful, indeed an indispensable source of raw material. 


Yet we should not allow these reservations to obscure our recognition of the real 
merit of the work the Permanent Committee has done, and the service it has 
performed for linguistics, in gathering this information and publishing this vol- 
ume. We must be duly grateful to them and to the editors of the bibliography 
for having put it at our disposal, thus making readily accessible a mass of infor- 
mation which it would be a difficult, if not well-nigh impossible task to gather by 
our own efforts. 


Rosert A. HAuu JR., Cornell University 


The miraculous birth of language. By RicHarp ALBERT WILSON, with a preface 
by George Bernard Shaw. Pp. 256. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1948. 


The author, who is Professor of English Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, describes his work as ‘a philosophical exposition of lan- 
guage’. His thesis is that the birth of language marks one more major step or 
cycle in the general evolution of the world. The book undertakes to establish the 
true character of that evolution and thereby to place the invention of language 
in its proper perspective. 

In a first section, Clearing the Way, Wilson glances quickly backward to note 
what man has thought about language in the past. Here he eliminates what he 
considers misguided assumptions and approaches, and draws attention to the 
gradual emergence of views akin to his own. He examines rapidly the Genesis 
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story, Plato, and Rousseau, who begins to move toward the ‘new’ method.) 
Herder and German Idealism occupy us longer; the reader begins to understand 
the assumptions and the approach which will inform the book when the way has 
been ‘cleared’. Herder is particularly important for his concept that the ‘human 
mind could not be what it is without discovering language for itself’. Wilson’s 
problem is to elucidate for us the specific nature of this human mind which had 
to discover and give birth to language. 

But between Herder and the present day lie a century and a half of thought, 
much of which is alien to this concept. In particular, there is Darwinism and the 
theory that man is an evolved ape. It is crucial to Wilson’s thesis that man is 
more than this, that he represents a new cycle, not merely a heightening of an 
earlier one. He concedes to Darwinism that animals do have in greater or lesser 
degree the same instincts and emotions, even something of the same curiosity 
as man. But these are only subfaculties within the totality which constitutes the 
central unifying mental faculty, reason. Darwin’s fallacy lies in the failure to 
realize and to emphasize that, however many incipient subfaculties the animal 
may have, man’s reason is not animal’s reason, for man’s is conscious of itself 
and of its subfaculties. 

The second section of the book, The New Investigation, examines the difference 
which has here been adumbrated. As the reader would expect from the earlier 
emphasis upon the German Idealists, the foundation for the investigation lies in 
the concepts of space and time. The pre-conscious world of animate matter is a 
world bound to time and space. We are asked to view the unfolding cycles of 
evolutionary life up to man as an ever greater freeing of animate being from these 
bonds. We start with the emergence of plant life, possessing, rrrsT, individuality, 
‘an active and formative life-principle which draws around itself a certain quan- 
tity of stuff from its natural environment, and organizes this into its own body 
with a definite and limited material form, whose parts have not only a definite 
spatial relation to each other, but are actively and vitally maintained in that 
relation’ (150), and sEcoNnD, a limited freedom from the space-time barriers of 
the inanimate world (e.g. the plant, although making use of gravity to remain 
erect, defies it by its very erectness), a freedom perhaps not so much from 
mechanical laws as by means of them. 

The emergence of animal life marks a second cycle, characterized by ‘a more 
highly organized and self-contained individuality with a higher degree of freedom’ 
(152). The animal moves about through space; and by the organs of sense percep- 
tion, he may break the time-space barriers to a limited extent. He has mind and 
begins to inhabit the mental world, for in his mind he takes partial possession of 
his surrounding environment. Unlike the plant he may conceive a space which 
he does not fill, and—for instance by a call of alarm in the presence of danger— 
he may anticipate time. Finally he may make purposive sounds. But it is central 
to Wilson’s thesis that he delimit sharply the powers of the animal, as we shall 
see in examining the next cycle—for to him it is a separate cycle. 


1 One wonders why Wilson bases his remarks exclusively on the Essai sur |’origine des 
langues and ignores the material in the Discours sur l’origine et les fondements de ]’iné- 
galité parmi les hommes. 
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We come now to man and the emergence of consciousness. At last there is a 
life-form possessing full individuality and—via the mind—absolute independence 
from space and time. In his mind, man possesses any point in space and may 
move from remote past to distant future in an instant. Indeed, in his conscious 
reason he creates a second world, coextensive with the first in time and space. 
But to think this world, to ‘build up within his empty reason an actual and 
organized structure of differentiated forms, images and ideas, that will reflect in 
that inner world the ordered outward system of the actual world’ (205)—that is 
man’s new problem. This is the true phrasing of the problem of language as 
Herder posed it for us earlier. Now, and now only, is language needed; language 
must arise in the new cycle to provide these inner reflections of the outer world. 

It remains only to see how the needed symbols arose. Man, the first being 
capable of breaking the space-time barrier, devised his tool precisely in terms of 
this ability. He needed a non-vanishing, non-sensuous tool. ‘Language introduced 
the element of permanence into a vanishing world’ (209). The purposive sounds 
of the animal have nothing of this character. The fact that sound was the medium 
chosen is unrelated to its use by animals. 

Darwin explained the adoption of sound rather than gesture on grounds of 
greater convenience. For Wilson, this is only a partial answer. There is a deeper, 
philosophic problem, based on logic. While gesture is perceived by sight and is 
thus a space process, sound is a time process and is ‘ipso facto, the direct and 
instinctive expression of the thought process’ (217). And by conventionalizing 
natural sound, as Wilson is at pains to stress, man has converted this original 
time symbol into one which may express either time or space. 

Man has also thereby perfected the supreme artistic medium. The fine arts all 
work in pure space; music ‘is a pure time expression without spatial dimensions’ 
(231). Language alone is a free symbol of representation and has been wholly 
transferred from the realm of the senses to the realm of the imagination (232). 

The last stage is now obvious. Natural sound, physically a time expression, 
lacks the permanence of space. When man learned to write, to transfer his time 
symbols freely to space symbols, he leained to give them permanence. Written 
speech marks the apex of the development from a real time-space world to a 
mental world transcending time and space: the domain of human reason for 
which it required and invented the symbols of language. 

In this review, I have deliberately stripped the warp and woof of the argument 
from the loom upon which Wilson wove it: the organic hypothesis which sees in 
evolution the gradual working out of the world spirit. In the middle of his book 
(125-46) Professor Wilson succinctly states the mechanistic and the organic 
hypotheses and defends his preference for the latter. But he reminds his reader 
at every turn thereafter that his argument—though vivified by the organic 
hypothesis—stands independent of it. To one sympathetic to this hypothesis, 
much of the interest of the book is lost in my presentation. But in justice to 
Wilson it was indispensable to present the argument without it. I should also 
note that the numerous quotations from an amazing variety of sources add im- 
measurably to the clarity and delight of the book. And the illustrations are also 
of great assistance. 
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The book, despite the complexity of its argument, is always easy to read: wel- 
come signposts guide one at every turn and junction. The wealth of information 
at the author’s command, drawn from literature, philosophy, and a host of the 
sciences, constantly permits him to make excursions into these domains, which 
he carries out with deft ease. But the book will meet with serious opposition. 
The positivist will surely balk at its idealism. One may even urge, if half-face- 
tiously, that sound is eminently an expression of space when we listen to a train 
rumble into the distance and that the only ultimate method of telling time is to 
observe the sun. The musician, the painter, and the sculptor will wish to argue 
the pre-eminence accorded to literature. And I am not sure that the botanist, 
the zoologist, and the psychologist will like Wilson’s sharp differentiations of 
plant from animal and animal from man. It may not be crucial to his thesis that 
the virus is animate but can be crystallized, or that the plant, by photosynthesis, 
seems to partake very intimately of its distant environment; but in this book all 
such intermediate states are rigorously excluded. Wilson’s concept of successive 
cycles appears ill at ease in the presence of such gradualism. And is it not memory 
rather than language which first brings permanence into the vanishing world? 
Excluding the physicist’s hysteresis, may we not urge that atavistic and trans- 
mitted memory in the animal introduced ‘permanence’ well before man developed 
language? 

Finally, and regretfully, I must mention George Bernard Shaw’s preface (11- 
47). In its opening development it is a cogent and witty introduction to the book. 
But in the remainder it is the familiar plea for a simplified spelling. However valid 
it may be, it is irrelevant here and irritatingly delays one’s entrance upon a stimu- 
lating book which it is well to read, if only for the jolt it gives to one’s comfortable 
assumptions about the proper ways to approach the topic.? 

B. F. Bart, Pomona College 


2 Two flaws in the make-up also mar the book. Page 20 is meaningless till the reader 
realizes that after line 13 he must jump to line 22 and complete the page. Then he must 
return and read lines 14-21, which are out of place. Similarly, on page 150, the last line of 
the page must move up to become the last line of the preceding paragraph. 





NOTES 


THE COMMITTEE ON QUANTITATIVE LINGUISTICS was created by the Sixth 
International Congress of Linguists, which met in Paris, July 19-24, 1948. The 
Secretary of this Committee, Professor B. Trnka of the Caroline University in 
Prague, has sent the following invitation to the Editor of LaNauaGeg, dated 
October 22, 1949. All scholars interested in the quantitative (statistical) investi- 
gation of speech are urged to send reprints of their work, bibliographical informa- 
tion, and reports of research in progress to Professor Trnka (Caroline University, 
Faculty of Philosenhy, Smetanovo ndm. 2, Prague V, Czechoslovakia). 


Please be advise | that the Executive Committee originally charged to make arrange- 
ments for the Sixth International Congress of Linguists ... decided to establish experi- 
mentally a special Section (C) to be devoted to a discussion of the problem of the statis- 
tical study of speech, with suggestions invited from all interested linguists. The response 
was immediate and widespread. 

At the resulting Section discussion, the consensus of opinion of the Congress can be 
thus briefly summarized. Recognition must now be given to the great value of the applica- 
tion of statistical principles to the study of linguistic and literary phenomena, as has 
already been amply demonstrated by the substantial research that has been accomplished 
thereby since the 1920’s. In this trend we see merely an extension into the field of linguis- 
tic research of a scientific methodology, of which the tremendous value has already been 
established beyond question in the fields of physics, biology, ard psychology. It is now 
clear that no description of a language or of its historical grammar may be viewed as com- 
plete that lacks a thorough quantitative study of its elements. It is considered to be the 
urgent task of the Congress to make linguists realize the importance of quanti- 
tative studies for the more complete understanding of problems of linguistic process, as 
well as the importance of these quantitative studies for an understanding of the ‘broader 
psychological and sociological problems’ implicit therein. Moreover, the active coopera- 
tion and participation of colleagues in related fields are to be solicited. 

Accordingly, at its session of July 22, 1948, the Congress voted to establish a committee 
of nine members, to be charged with the execution of its wishes, and thereupon elected 
the following persons to be members of the committee: Professors M. Cohen, Sorbonne; 
W. Doroszewski, University of Warsaw; V. Georgiev, University of Sofia; B. Migliorini, 
University of Florence; F. Mossé, Sorbonne; A. S. C. Ross, University of Birmingham; 
H. Spang-Hanssen, University of Copenhagen; G. K. Zipf, Harvard University; and B. 
Trnka, secretary, Caroline University of Prague. 

The instructions [of the Congress] to the Committee ... are: ‘Dans sa premiére réunion 
la commission a dressé le suivant plan de travail pour l’année 1949: 1. rédiger des informa- 
tions pour tous ceux qui s’occupent de travaux de statistique; 2. projeter une bibliographie 
de travaux statistiques; 3. subventionner des travaux statistiques en cours; 4. les congres- 
sistes étaient priés d’addresser leur travaux statistiques au secrétaire.’ 

After extensive deliberations, the committee now summarizes its objectives as follows: 

1. To set up concrete empiric principles for a systematic quantitative research into 
linguistic systems; 

2. To establish quantitative characteristics of languages on a comparative basis (e.g. 
comparative cultural-chronological strata, comparative meaning-frequency distributions, 
etc.); 

3. To disclose the underlying principles that govern the frequency distributions of 
linguistic elements; 

4. To disclose by means of accepted scientific methodology the relationships between 
these observed frequency distributions and the ‘qualitative’ aspects of individual and 
social human behavior. 
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ALL INTERESTED PERSONS ARE INVITED to communicate at once directly with the secre- 
tary of the Committee, to whom all relevant material, information, and requests for sup- 
port are also to be transmitted. (Abstract discussions are not solicited.) 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN AsIA was established by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council, for the 
purpose of appraising American studies relating to India, Pakistan, and South- 
east Asia, and making plans for their further development. The following state- 
ment was issued on September 9, 1949, by Alice Thorner, Executive Secretary 
of the Committee. Scholars who wish to bring any matter to the Committee’s 
attention should communicate directly with Miss Thorner (Box 17, Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa.). 


The new Joint Committee on Southern Asia is a successor to the former Committee on 
Indic and Iranian Studies of the ACLS. At first primarily humanistic in its orientation, 
the old committee later broadened its scope and membership in response to increased 
wartime and postwar interest in social science studies relating to India and its neighbors. 
As emphasis on social science projects continued to develop, the old committee recom- 
mended that it be replaced by a new group representing the SSRC as well as the ACLS. 

At its organization meeting in April 1949, the Joint Committee defined its sphere of 
concern to include both the humanities and the social sciences. Its range of interest covers 
ancient and modern languages and literatures, art, archeology, philosophy, history, po- 
litical science, geography, economics, sociology, and anthropology. Southern Asia is under- 
stood as the area from the Pamirs to the Pacific, comprising Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, 
Nepal, Bhutan, Ceylon, Burma, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines. 

For its first project the Joint Committee has undertaken to survey the present status 
of Southern Asia studies in the United States in terms of immediate and future resources 
and needs. It will also consider proposals for improving methods of research and training 
in the field, opening up new lines of research, overcoming practical difficulties such as are 
encountered in obtaining and handling the necessary materials, facilitating exchange of 
academic personnel, etc. 

Members of the Joint Committee for 1949-50 are W. Norman Brown, chairman, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Kingsley Davis, Columbia University; Franklin Edgerton, Yale 
University ; John F. Embree, Yale University ; Holden Furber, University of Pennsylvania; 
David G. Mandelbaum, University of California, with M. B. Emeneau as alternate; Horace 
I. Poleman, Library of Congress; and Lauriston Sharp, Cornell University, with Morris 
E. Opler as alternate. 


Two NEW LINGUISTIC JOURNALS have recently made their appearance. The 
first, serving as the organ of the Wiener Sprachgesellschaft, is entitled Dre 
SPRACHE: ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT; it is edited by Anton Sieberer 
(Schriftleitung), Paul Kretschmer, Wilhelm Havers, and Wilhelm Czermak. The 
first volume, published in 1949, has the subtitle Festschrift fiir Prof. W. Havers 
(see p. 00 above). The prospectus reads as follows: 


Die Griindung einer neuen sprachwissenschaftlichen Zeitschrift bedarf bei der verhilt- 
nismassig grossen Zahl einschlagiger Zeitschriften einer Rechtfertigung. Sie liegt in dem 
Bediirfnis der ésterreichischen Linguisten, nicht nur der Indogermanisten, sondern auch 
der Neuphilologen, der Germanisten, Anglisten, Romanisten, Slavisten, nach einem eigenen 
Organ. Da sie von den reichsdeutschen Zeitschriften, auf die sie friiher angewiesen waren, 
seit 1945 durch die geltenden Postvorschriften so gut wie vollig abgesperrt sind, bleibt ihnen 
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nichts anderes itibrig, als eine eigene neue zu griinden, und da es nach dem Ausspruch von 
Hugo Schuchardt nur e i n e Sprachwissenschaft gibt, haben wir unserer Zeitschrift ‘‘D1z 
SpRACHE”’ in der Welt der Sprachen, die in ihr zu Behandlung kommen sollen, keine Grenze 
gesetzt. Nur sollen von den nichtindogermanische Stoffe betreffenden Aufsaitzen spezialis- 
tische Arbeiten ausgeschlossen bleiben und ausschliesslich weitere Kreise interessierende 
Abhandlungen aufgenommen werden. Literaturberichte und Anzeigen werden gemiss dem 
zur Verfiigung stehenden Raum aufgenommen. 


The other newcomer in the field is THE JouRNAL oF Cextic StupIEs, pub- 
lished by Temple University and edited by Howard Meroney of Temple Uni- 
versity (Managing Editor), Vernam Hull of New York University, Kenneth 
Jackson of Harvard University, and Roland M. Smith of the University of 
Illinois. The first volume has the subtitle Papers in Honor of Fred Norris 
Robinson. The prospectus reads in part as follows: 


JCS has been founded to promote research in the language, literature, and culture of the 
Celtic peoples from antiquity to modern times. Thus fulfilled are desires long felt by Ameri- 
can Celticists, to establish a publishing medium of their own, and to provide a forum in 
this country for their colleagues overseas. 


JCS presents: Texts and commentary ... Studies in palaeography, comparative philology, 
literary history ... Treatises in archaeology, mythology, folklore ... Whatever of learning 
and scholarship directly illuminates the Celtic world. 


JCS plans in subsequent volumes to include reviews of books and periodical literature, 
bibliographical notices of recent publications, and a brief chronicle of academic events. ... 
Provision is made also for the issuance, in supplementary installments, of extended texts 
and monographs. 

JCS invites contributors and subscribers to support the journal by calling it to the atten- 
tion of all friends of Celtic studies. Specialists in allied fields and disciplines, which the 
journal seeks indirectly to benefit, are urged to insure its presence on their library shelves. 


Subscriptions to Dre Spracue ($7 a year) are to be sent to Ringbuchhandlung 
A. Sexl, Wien I, Austria. Subscriptions to THE JouRNAL oF CELTIC STUDIES 
($4 a year) are to be sent to The Managing Editor, JCS, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 22, Penna. 

The Linguistic Society of America welcomes these additions to the rapidly 
growing family of linguistic periodicals, and extends to both of them its best 
wishes for a successful career. 


THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LiNGuistTic Socrety will be held in 
Chicago; the tentatively established dates are December 28-30, 1950. An official 
circular announcing the meeting will be issued by the Secretary in time to 
reach members of the Society on or about September 15; the deadline for sub- 
mitting abstracts of papers to be read at the meeting will be October 15. 


A corRRECTION: In LANGUAGE 25.340, the fourth line of the second paragraph 
must be deleted and replaced by the following: 


more original formation. This would certainly not conflict with the fact that 
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(Nduéné Kniznica Slovenske} Akadémie Vied a Umeni, Svazok 13.) Pp. 135. Bratislava: 
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Dejiny spisovnej sloven¢iny. By Eugen Pauliny. (N&uén4é Kniznica Slovenske} Akadémie 
Vied a Umeni, Svazok 14.) Pp. 103. Bratislava: Academia Scientiarum et Artium Slovaca, 
1948. 

A dictionary of selected synonyms in the principal Indo-European languages: A contribu- 
tion to the history of ideas. By Carl Darling Buck, with the co-operation of colleagues 
and assistants. Pp. xix, 1515. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
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Pp. 95. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1949. 
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LANGUAGE AND NON-LINGUISTIC PATTERNS* 


M. B. EMENEAU 
University of California 


An essential part of Bloomfield’s definition of linguistic forms and construc- 
tions is the attachment to them of stimulus-reaction features, which are his defini- 
tion of meaning. The linguistic scholar is still bedeviled by the many problems 
involved in talking about meaning, and he still lacks a body of dogma to which 
he can refer when meaning is talked about. This paper is an attempt to explore 
one of the problems and to establish a postulate which may be added to Bloom- 
field’s Set of Postulates.! 

It is generally recognized that all the forms and constructions of language are 
arbitrary in their attachment to their meanings. It must also be recognized that 
these meanings of the elements of a language are arbitrarily selected from the 
environment, i.e. that the members of the community that communicates by 
means of that language are conditioned to react linguistically to arbitrarily de- 
limited segments and relations of the environment. The environment, of course, 
includes each speaker at the time when he speaks; otherwise he could not speak 
of himself and his own internal psycho-physiological processes. It need not be 
stressed that the segmentation of the environment in relation to the forms of a 
language is arbitrary. The textbooks are full of illustrations meant to instruct 
students in this matter. The Eskimo’s many forms for various kinds of snow 
corresponding to the one word of English is an example. Another is the English 
or Latin insistence in the verb on a division of a time stream into past, present, 
and future; this contrasts strongly with the Chinook four pasts at successively 
more remote periods from the present, a present, and a future,” or with Viet- 
namese (Annamese), which has no obligatory category of tense in its verb sys- 
tem.’ 

All this is familiar. I would proceed from this to a matter that is, I think, new 
and that is possibly valuable, viz. the assumption that some forms are ordered 
in classes or subclasses corresponding to systems or subsystems within the en- 
vironment. Some examples will be treated in detail later; for the moment one or 
two will be mentioned only. Kinship systems come easily to mind. The numerals 
are another example. 

Some general considerations must be discussed first to prevent misunder- 
standings. That segments of the environment are ordered into patterns or organ- 
ized subsystems is obvious. The examples just mentioned, kinship systems and 
numerals, could be added to—status systems, the organization of the physical 
universe into a chemical system of atoms and molecules, a systematic botany. 


* Presidential address, read at the 24th annual meeting of the Linguistic Society in 
Philadelphia, 28 December 1949. 

1 Lg. 2.153-64. 

2 Walter Dyk, A Grammar of Wishram (unpublished Yale dissertation, 1933). 

3 See my Studies in Vietnamese (Annamese) Grammar, to appear shortly. Other Viet- 
namese material presented is treated more fully in that work. 
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It must be stressed, however, that for our purposes at least, we cannot speak of 
an organization of the environment that is universal and transcends communi- 
ties. Epistemological considerations are best avoided by us. Yet we shall fall into 
a circularity that may in the long run vitiate all our arguments, if we do not 
recognize very clearly that each pattern or subsystem of the environment is 
tied up with a particular community and is in large part identifiable only through 
the labels attached to it in that community’s language. The members of that 
community are conditioned by education and habit to react to certain stimuli 
in a patterned way. It is only by recording and analyzing these stimuli and reac- 
tions that the investigator (the scientist, if you will) establishes that such pat- 
terns exist for that community. The stimuli and reactions are partly linguistic 
(i.e. part of the community’s language), partly non-linguistic. Thus, a kinship 
system within a community is known to the investigator partly through the 
linguistic labels attached to certain classes of persons in the language of the 
community, partly through certain actions of the members of the community, 
such as a person’s preferring to marry one of those persons to whom he would 
attach a certain label (e.g. the label which could be represented in English by 
the translation ‘female cross-cousin’), or a person’s failure to marry any of those 
persons to whom he would attach certain of the labels in the linguistic side of 
the kinship system (e.g. ‘mother’ or ‘sister’), or his failure to hold linguistic 
communication with certain particularly labeled persons (e.g. the mother- 
in-law taboo). Important as are the non-linguistic stimulus-reaction features 
connected with an organized part of the environment, it is doubtful whether we 
can find any such pattern or subsystem apart from its linguistic identification 
by the community which reacts to it. To investigate the linguistic side of these 
patterns is our particular problem, and I shall shy away from the further vexed 
and vexing question whether it is philosophically valid to talk at all of the 
existence of a pattern apart from its linguistic identification. In any case, for 
those of us who are Bloomfieldians in our linguistic discourse, the question need 
not be raised; we hold that epistemological matters are to be left to the episte- 
mologists and that we can talk about ianguage without raising those matters. 
This may sound uncompromisingly behavioristic; yet it seems that we can 
profitably say something without trespassing further on the philosopher’s terri- 
tory. 

Our insistence that an organization of the environment is a matter connected 
with a certain community and that such organization is to be identified through 
the language of that community, implies that any ordering that may be found 
is as arbitrary as the linguistic labels attached to segments of the environment. 
A kinship system or a status system or any other system that can be found in 
the social relations of the individuals of a community will easily be recognized 
as arbitrary, i.e. as peculiar to a particular community. Is this true too of the 
systems worked out and described by the natural sciences? Perhaps, we may 
naively say, there is a difference, and perhaps there is an underlying subject 
matter which the chemist or the physicist describes, and which possesses a 
greater degree of reality or a different type of reality from the relations described 
by the social scientist. Again, this question is best left to the epistemologist. 
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The fact that changes occur in the natural scientists’ descriptions is sufficient 
indication that they are proceeding by the methods of abstractions and hypothe- 
ses and that the philosophical question of reality must be raised by them too.** 
To pass on to mathematics, it is well known that this highly abstract discipline 
does not pretend to be dealing with reality. It is clear, moreover, that once 
there has taken place the initial cutting on which the mathematician bases his 
units, his combinations thereafter are as arbitrary as can be, leading to innumera- 
ble different arithmetics and geometries. 

These considerations having been summarily cleared out of the way, we can 
proceed to our linguistic discussion. 

One of the most clear-cut instances of a systematic organization of the envi- 
ronment being paralleled by linguistic organization is to be found in chemical 
terminology. In English (and, in fact, in most of the European languages, which 
here have borrowed structure freely back and forth from one another) the 
chemist in inventing names for newly discovered and newly analyzed chemi- 
cal compounds uses names made up of morphemes that show a one-to-one cor- 
respondence with the elements of the chemical analysis, and he combines these 
morphemes in constructions that show a close relationship to the structure at- 
tributed to the chemical compounds. Most of us, even if we are not chemists, 
are superficially acquainted with the implications of such morphemes as ferr-, 
-0Us, -ic, ox-, -ide, meth-, eth-, -yl, -ane, etc., and with the fact that a difference 
of chemical structure is shown by the variant order in molybdenum chromate 
(Mo2(CrO,)3) and chromium molybdate (Cr2(MoO,)3), whose meaning is different 
though both names contain exactly the same morphemes (molybdenum and 
molybd-, chromium and chrom-, -ate). Numerous other such pairs occur in the 
expositions of the inorganic chemist. The organic chemist also finds that his 
system of nomenclature leads to such pairs; eg. ethylene dichloride 


Ch. <i) ( EN Ja 
H-—C—C CH J and dichloroethylene =C , both based on ethylene 
(E> \a a Nel 


iN Ju 
C=C , benzene hexobromide and hexobromobenzene, or diphenyl amine 
HY dH 


3a At this point Y. R. Chao provides me with a footnote alluding to ‘de Broglie’s proving 
that waves and particles are quite equivalent descriptions of the same phenomenon, about 
the philosophical import of which physicists differ. But most of them regard the difference 
as only linguistic, until and unless the two descriptions lead to some operationally different 
results.’ 

He has also rewritten the end of the paragraph in the text as follows: ‘To pass on to 
mathematics, it is well known that this highly abstract discipline does not pretend to be 
dealing with reality, but only with self-consistent systems of abstract terms in abstract 
relations capable of one or more interpretations, if any at all. But once there has taken place 
the initial interpretation, in terms of actual things, of the terms and postulates on which 
the mathematician bases his deductive system, his combinations thereafter will follow by 
logical necessity. So long, however, as the mathematician is building up his ‘‘pure’’ mathe- 
matics (even though personally he may be interested in finding possible actual interpreta- 
tions), he can and does to some extent make his constructions as arbitrary as can be, leading 
to innumerable different arithmetics and geometries.’ I must in honesty keep this out of 
the text, since my ignorance in these matters could not have allowed me to write it. 
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and aminodiphenyl.t Further discussion of this instance will be deferred until 
we see more clearly what problems are involved. 

Another very clear instance, we will all feel, is the numerals. The mathemati- 
cian, beginning with a unit defined in his terms, adds unit to unit until he has a 
series which in English is named by the words one, two, three, four, etc. This 
seems to be a clear instance of a linguistic organization paralleling in a one-to- 
one fashion the mathematician’s organization. And so it is in English until we 
reach ten. Each member in the series of the mathematician is paralleled by an 
unanalyzable morpheme. From then on, however, English uses forms which are 
almost all of them analyzable into smaller morphemes; e.g. fourteen, sixteen, 
thirty, forty. Linguistic analysis shows easily enough that English cuts up the 
mathematician’s series into groups of ten and names the members of the series 
by combining the names of the first nine members of the whole series with a few 
other morphemes in a certain order. This too parallels one of the mathematician’s 
arithmetics, namely, that one founded on the decimal system. Many other 
languages have numerals that parallel the decimal system. Other arithmetics, 
it seems, may be paralleled, e.g. duodecimal, vigesimal, hexad, and other sys- 
tems.® The arbitrariness of the choice of an arithmetic is obvious. Moreover, 
everyone will be able to make the further remark that each language is arbitrary 
in the extent to which the parallelism is perfectly kept. In English, eleven and 
twelve seem to depart from the decimal system of arithmetic in the direction 
of a duodecimal system. In French, though the system followed is in general the 
decimal one, it seems that a vigesimal arithmetic is represented in the numerals 
from 60 to 99. 

Most of us will feel uncomfortable if we rely only on meaning and neglect 
form in the linguistic discussion of this problem. In fact, the numerals provide a 
neat example of our usual type of analysis. In English, the numerals are a class 
with easily definable marks. They occur as a subclass of attribute words, oc- 
cupying a certain position with reference to other subclasses of attributes, so 
that e.g. we can analyze very exactly such phrases as five good apples, those last 
six white elephants.* They also occur in non-attributive constructions, such as 
are seen in He brought me siz, and in the counting construction of successive 


4 The organic chemist exhibits less tolerance for these pairs, varying only in the order of 
the morphemes, than does the inorganic chemist. Reasons given are that the organic chemist 
deals with a much greater number of compounds, and such pairs are harder to remember; 
they therefore are regarded as the mark of a bad nomenclature system. Apparently, soon 
after it is realized that a section of the nomenclature will abound in such pairs, the method 
of making up the terms is systematically reformed so as to avoid them. Thus, ethylene 
dichloride is now usually replaced by dichloroethane, benzene hexobromide by hexobromocyclo- 
hexane, aminodiphenyl by aminobiphenyl. The term used for the discarded names is trivial, 
defined as ‘not completely systematic’, though one of my informants thought that he would 
rather call them ‘bad form’ and reserve trivial for the popular use of chemical terms such 
as is seen in aspirin, benzene, etc. I am indebted for instruction in these matters to my col- 
leagues in the Department of Chemistry, University of California at Berkeley, especially 
to Professor William D. Gwinn. All responsibility for the interpretation and use of the in- 
formation given me is of course mine. 

5 Theodor Kluge’s works reviewed by Rahder in Lg. 23.181-5. 

6 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 201-6 (New York, 1933). 
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minor predications one, two, three, four ... . It is this last construction, of course, 
which is the outstanding parallel to the non-linguistic system of the mathemati- 
cian. Other languages allow similar formal analyses of the numerals. Thus in 
Vietnamese, with a decimal system that has fewer irregularities of morpheme 
than has English, the central feature of analysis of the numerals is the construc- 
tion numeral plus classifier plus head noun for most head nouns, and numeral 
plus head noun for a small class of head nouns. 

Can we produce a formal analysis that will identify the chemist’s morphemes 
as a subclass different from all other subclasses of morphemes in the language? 
This is not so easy as in the case of the numerals. The morphemes that have 
been listed before as examples of those used by the English-speaking chemist do 
not differ in their shape or the way in which they are combined from other 
English morphemes that occur in nouns and adjectives: ferrous oxide is not easily 
to be distinguished formally from odorous liquid. However, as so often in linguistic 
analysis, features of selection can be invoked as the distinguishing factor in 
identifying this subclass. Some of the morphemes involved occur only in the 
chemist’s vocabulary; others, though they occur otherwise, have a special mean- 
ing in the chemist’s vocabulary and there only. And these morphemes, with these 
meanings, occur only in combinations with one another, i.e., to use Bloomfield’s 
words,’ ‘the features of selection are often highly arbitrary and whimsical. ... 
[Certain forms] belong to a form-class from which [certain other forms] are 
excluded.’ The stem meth- occurs only within the chemist’s vocabulary with such 
suffixes as -yl, -ylene, -ene, -ide, -ane, and -oxyl; the suffix -ane occurs with such 
stems as meth-, eth-, camph-, diox-, which also take some of the other suffixes 
that meth- does. The stems urb-, hum-, mund-, etc., which occur with suffix -ane, 
do not occur with the other suffixes that meth- is found with; they consequently 
belong to a different subclass from the stem meth-, i.e. they are not part of the 
chemist’s vocabulary. Examples of the type of forms that occur only in the 
chemist’s vocabulary are ferr-, which occurs with suffixes -ate, -atin, -ic, -tte, 
-ous (the other stem forms ferri- and ferro- are used both in the chemist’s vo- 
cabulary and elsewhere); ox- in oxide, oxacetic, methoxyl; eth- in ethyl, ethoryl, 
ethane, ethide; meth- in methyl, methoxyl, methane, methide; -ide in oxide, chloride, 
ethide; -yl in ethyl, methyl, acetyl, butyl, phenyl. Examples of the type of forms 
that occur both in the chemist’s vocabulary and elsewhere are ciér- in citric, 
citral, citrate (alongside citr- with a different meaning in citrus and citron); -ous 
in ferrous, chlorous (alongside -ous with a different meaning in such words as 
tremendous, bibulous, herbivorous, righteous); -ic in ferric, chloric, hydrochloric 
(alongside -ic with a different meaning in such words as public, domestic, poetic, 
epic, rustic); -ane in methane, ethane, camphane, dioxane (alongside -ane with a 
different meaning in such words as urbane, humane, mundane). So few full- 
fledged grammars have been written that we have few examples of the applica- 
tion of Bloomfield’s principle of selection to the framing of a complete gram- 
matical analysis of a vocabulary; I suggest that it is vitally necessary that it be 
used in establishing subclasses of the kind that we are dealing with at the moment. 

We have been dealing with linguistic material that parallels scientific and 


7 Op.cit. 165. 
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mathematical analysis, and this may be discounted as too technical to be very 
representative of linguistic material in general. Certainly, most sections of the 
ordinary vocabulary of a language hardly show organization of the sort that we 
are interested in--e.g. the ordinary names of animals, plants, and features of the 
landscape. However, the section of a language that deals with social structure 
may show something of the kind that we are looking for. This is likely to be 
particularly true if the ethnologists are on the right track who have flirted with, 
or perhaps even engaged seriously in, attempts to describe particular cultures 
in terms of minimum units and their relations. Voegelin has recently pointed 
out the theoretical difficulties involved in this,® and it ill behooves one who is 
not an ethnologist to engage in the controversy that evidently divides the 
ethnologists on the subject. It does, however, impress the linguist that some 
parts of the ethnologist’s material are stateable in terms very like the linguist’s 
minimum units. Surely this is true of kinship systems. 

In the environment of a member of a community there are certain persons 
who are related to him by biologically definable blood ties. He classes these 
persons into a number of classes smaller than the number of biological relation- 
ships. The members of each class are in an arbitrary ‘relationship’ to him, the 
relationship being definable in terms of his reactions to them. Thus, in an English- 
speaking community of the American sub-community, a man is in a definable 
relationship to those individuals whom he classes and labels by the term sister. 
I shall not attempt to analyze all the reactions that are involved here. Some are 
easily stated: he shows certain attitudes of affectionate care towards a sister; 
he avoids sexual relationships, whether in acts or words, whether legalized or 
non-legal, with a sister; he exercizes a vaguely defined censorship over his sister’s 
suitors and is supposed to fight at the drop of a hat in defense of his sister’s 
sexual reputation. Many other reactions may be involved; in this particular 
community there is so much variation that we say ‘Family ties are loose’ or 
‘The family is losing out as an effective social unit.’ In many other communities 
definition is easier. And, as before, we find that the number and biological 
membership of the classes differs widely from community to community; kinship 
groupings are, in a word, arbitrary. 

It is almost a dogma of the ethnologist that in any one community kinship 
classes as determined by reactions (‘functions’) and their linguistic labels will 
be in a one-to-one relationship.® This is seldom demonstrated, but I am willing 
to accept it at the moment. Our question, then, is: do the linguistic labels of a 
kinship system show a linguistic organization parallel to the organization of the 
total set of social reactions (of which the linguistic reactions form one part)? 

We shall usually, perhaps always, find that the kinship terms all belong to the 
same part of speech. We are not likely to find often that they all belong to the 
same morphological subclass of that part of speech. The Sanskrit situation, in 


8 Word 5.36-42. 

* E.g. Robert H. Lowie, Social Organization 67 (New York, 1948): ‘... we are warranted 
in defending a correspondence between social phenomena and the designation of relatives. 
It would certainly be rash to contend ... that social conditions rigorously determine 
nomenclature ... . But ... we shall constantly discover an interrelation of terminology and 
structure or custom.’ 
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which a group of them have the same declensional type (though not all of them 
belong to this type and though some other nouns belong to it), is seldom paral- 
leled in the Indo-European languages. Some languages in which possession is 
indicated by a set of possessive affixes to the noun, require that most, if not all, 
of the kinship terms be always accompanied by the possessive affixes; these 
languages, in probably all instances, have besides the kinship terms other nouns 
which have this morphological characteristic. In Toda!° a number of the kinship 
terms have morpheme alternants which occur with a prefixed morpheme that is 
used with these nouns by a speaker in addressing kin who are of an ascending 
generation or who are older in the same generation, in certain social situations 
(e.g. ey- ‘father’ : tye:?; mun ‘mother’s brother’ : tyy:?; okn ‘elder sister’ : tyoka?); 
this affixed morpheme is also used in the same social situations with certain 
other nouns, denoting not kin but other members of the Toda community. 
For those languages, like English, where no morphological or syntactic features 
mark off the kinship terms as a subclass, we must again look to the feature of 
selection as a criterion for the subclass. And the criterion will be the fact of 
selection of these terms in reference to the larger linguistic or non-linguistic 
context. It may be possible that the linguistic context will nearly always provide 
the evidence needed. For instance, a sufficient sample of discourse between two 
people who are related as brother and sister will undoubtedly yield reciprocal 
use of the terms brother and sister. 

Certain other patterns of social relationship, whether analyzable in unit terms 
or not, are paralleled by linguistic patterns. 

The very point at which language shows itself to be a prime factor in social 
structure, its use as a communication system, shows in most languages, if not in 
all, an organized subclass of forms paralleling the social communication situa- 
tion. This situation consists of a speaker and a hearer (or hearers). Most lan- 
guages have morphemes representing these, and in most languages these mor- 
phemes form a subclass definitely marked off from others by form, whether 
morphological or syntactic. Few languages keep these nuclear personal pronouns 
separate from morphemes denoting other segments of the environment. Probably 
in all, demonstrative and anaphoric pronouns are combined in one way or an- 
other with personal pronouns. Many languages, for example, have personal 
pronouns denoting respectively ‘I, the speaker, plus you, the hearer or hearers’ 
and ‘I, the speaker, plus one or more environmental units anaphorically referred 
to’. English, rather insensitively, combines both of these in one morpheme we. 
Other factors tend to disturb the personal pronoun system as a close parallel to 
the communication situation. English, for instance, does not have morphemes 
distinguishing between one person addressed and several persons addressed. 
Some languages have several morphemes distinguishing not merely the number 
of persons addressed, but also the relative status of the persons on the two sides 
of the communication situation. German goes so far as to use the anaphoric 
plural pronoun as a polite morpheme for the person addressed. 

The status situation, already referred to as represented in the German pro- 
nouns, turns up elsewhere with linguistic parallels. Swedish is very like German 
in its pronouns; French, Italian, Spanish all show something of the same sort. 


10 Language, Culture, and Personality (Sapir Volume) 178 (Menasha, Wis., 1941). 
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Grierson has reported" for Maithili dialects of Bihari in North India that the 
second and the third persons of the transitive verb have each four forms, this 
being the number of combinations necessary to specify high and low status for 
the subject and the object of the verb; the first person has only two forms, dis- 
tinguishing high and low status only for the object, the speaker presumably 
always politely referring to himself in the same way, i.e. as of low status. In 
Javanese,” to state it in the sketchiest way, in speaking to a person of high status 
by age or rank, whether the speaker is himself inferior or superior, a special 
vocabulary (called krama) is used; it seems that a few derivational morphemes 
have special krama forms. 

One of the most involuted instances of a status system with a linguistic sys- 
tem paralleling it is to be seen in the Vietnamese (Annamese) language; this is 
discussed here in some detail. 

The members of this community have (or had until recently and perhaps 
still have, in spite of a new political situation) a strongly developed status sys- 
tem. Not all details are known to me, but it is clear that more or less conspicuous 
reactions of politeness are demanded from a person, whether male or female, 
confronted by an elder person of either sex or by an official. The greater the 
disparity in age or rank, the greater the marks of politeness in the inferior’s 
behavior. Between persons of approximately equal age and also between persons 
whose social status is not too disparate, politeness is also the rule, certainly in 
speech and probably in action also to some extent. In addition, the male has 
higher status than the female, and the married than the unmarried. 

Some of this is paralleled in the kinship terms." In what follows it should be 
kept in mind that we are dealing with a classificatory system (to use the ethnol- 
ogist’s term)—all sibling terms also include cousins, e.g. ‘elder brother’ includes 
also elder male cousins, ‘father’s elder brother’ includes also father’s elder male 
cousins. Those persons superior to EGO are carefully graded by generation, sex, 
and age relative to EGo or, if they are male siblings of EGo’s father, age relative 
to EGO’s father: anh ‘elder brother’, chi ‘elder sister’, bdéc ‘father’s elder brother’, 
chi ‘father’s younger brother’, cé ‘father’s sister’, cdu ‘mother’s brother’, di 
‘mother’s sister’, 6ng ‘grandfather’, ba ‘grandmother’. Careful gradation among 
persons inferior to EGO is not found; sex is not a category in the terms, and in 
the first and second descending generations no distinction is made, except be- 
tween EGO’s own children and all others: em ‘younger sibling’, con ‘child’, chéu 
‘any relative in the first and second descending generations except EGO’s child, 
i.e. grandchild, nephew or niece, grandnephew or grandniece’. Terms are found 
for relatives in higher ascending and lower descending generations, but no differ- 
ent principles are involved. These kinship terms, like the English ones discussed 
earlier, are marked off as a subclass by features of selection, not by any morpho- 
logical or syntactic feature. 

The Vietnamese person and status pronouns, corresponding in general to Eng- 


11 Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 5, Part 2, 25-9 (Calcutta, 1903); Seven Grammars of 
the Dialects and Sub-dialects of the Bihari Language (Calcutta, 1883-7). 

12 Edwin M. Loeb, JAOS 64.113-26 (1944). 

18 See Robert F. Spencer, The Annamese Kinship System, Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology 1.284-310 (1945). 
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lish personal pronouns, all have, besides their substitute meaning, a status mean- 
ing. They fall into two classes, differentiated formally on the basis of the words 
with which they combine to denote plurals. Ordinary nouns are pluralized by a 
construction in which the noun follows a numerator nhii’ng; they fall into two 
classes depending on whether or not a classifier comes between the numerator 
and the noun. Of the personal and status pronouns, the members of one class 
are pluralized by being placed in an attributive construction following the noun 
ching ‘a group’; those of the other class are pluralized by a preceding cdc. 

The members of the first group, those pluralized with ching, denote person 
(1st, 2nd, 3rd) and status; they are called status personal pronouns. Several 
of them have the status meaning ‘superiority on the part of the speaker toward 
the hearer or the person spoken of’: dao is 1st personal and is used by an elder 
speaking to a child, a master speaking to a household servant, a superior to an 
inferior in arrogance, or by a person quarreling angrily with another; ching tao 
‘we’ excludes the person spoken to and has the same status usage as tao. When 
tao is used for Ist person, mdy is used for 2nd person, with a plural ching may, 
alongside of which there is a word bay used as plural (occasionally even ching 
bay). N6 is 3rd person and means ‘an object which is thing, animal, or child, 
i.e. anything but an adult person’; its plural is ching nd, which can also refer to 
a group of adult persons to whom slighting or contemptuous reference is made. 
There are two other members of this group, both lst personal—fa and thi. Ta 
is used when there is no distinction of social status, either real or assumed, be- 
tween speaker and hearer, i.e. when all distinctions of superior and inferior are 
neutralized. In a society where status is so highly developed and ramified as in 
the Vietnamese, there is only one real context of this kind, namely, when a per- 
son is talking to himself; and in fact éa is used in soliloquies or in reporting what 
purport to be a person’s thoughts. Otherwise, when the hearer is included with 
the speaker in Ist personal reference (lst person inclusive), politeness demands 
that no distinction of status be admitted; there are rare uses of fa as Ist person 
inclusive, the plural phrase ching ta is the usual form. The other Ist personal 
word t6: is used with a status meaning of inferiority; it is the same word as té 
‘servant, subject of a king’, found in very few constructions, which are, however, 
different from those of the pronoun (e.g. vua téi ‘the king and his subjects’). 
The range of usage of 67 is hard to delimit. It is not used between relatives, nor 
by children speaking to elders; it is generally used by servants or shopkeepers 
in speaking to their masters or clients (though there are other, optional ways, 
more deferential, for them to refer to themselves), and it is used generally by all 
others, friends or strangers. The plural of ¢67 is chiing t61, and, being deferential, 
it does not include the hearer (1st person exclusive deferential, contrasting with 
ching tao, 1st person exclusive arrogant). 

The members of the second group of personal and status pronouns, those 
pluralized by a preceding cdc, denote only status, and are called status pronouns. 
They do not carry the category of person, which is left to be inferred from the 
context, either linguistic or non-linguistic. Most of the members of this group 
are the kinship terms discussed above. They differ formally from these nouns 
used as kinship terms in several constructions, including that in which they are 
numerated by the serial numerals. As nouns, they are preceded by classifiers 
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when so numerated (numerator plus classifier plus noun; e.g. hat ngu’d’t anh 
‘two elder brothers’); as pronouns they are numerated without classifiers (nu- 
merator plus pronoun; e.g. hat anh ‘the two of you’). 

These status pronouns are used in two contexts, to denote substitution and 
status within a real kinship relationship, and to denote substitution and status 
outside such a relationship. Within the kinship context the following terms are 
used: anh ‘elder brother’, bd ‘grandmother’, bdc ‘father’s elder brother’, cdu 
‘mother’s brother’, con ‘child’, cé ‘father’s sister’, chdu ‘any relative in the first 
or second descending generation except a child of EGo’s’, chi ‘elder sister’, chi 
‘father’s younger brother’, em ‘younger sibling’, me ‘mother’, 6ng ‘grandfather’, 
th‘dy ‘father’ (a noun meaning ‘master’ replacing in this use cha ‘father’), and 
probably di ‘mother’s sister’ and several others for other descending generations. 
As used as substitutes for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd persons these frequently form re- 
ciprocal pairs, e.g. con—th‘dy ‘I—you’ and ‘you—I’ depending on which is 
speaking. E.g. th'dy! lam? o’n® k’é chuyén® cho® con’ nghe® ‘Father, please tell me 
a story!’ (master [= you]! do? favor® narrate‘ story® give to® child [= me]’ who 
will hear’); cd! ngu’d’e? ndo* dé'n hoi® thay’, thi? bao® rdng®, th‘dy' 6™ nhd* 6ng"* 
ly* nhé® ‘If anyone comes and enquires after me, tell them that I am at the 
mayor’s house, won’t you?’ (there is' any*® person? who arrives‘ asks after® 
master [= me]°, then’ tell’ say as follows®, master [= I} am at! house” of 
respected elder’ of village’, I assume you will'*). Certain displacements are 
found within this system. Thus, while a child is small, con is the reciprocal term 
in the child-parents situation; when the child becomes adult, terms from the 
first ascending generation are used—cdu ‘mother’s brother’ for the son, cé 
‘father’s sister’ for the daughter. Similarly, a man uses to his wife’s brother and 
his wife’s brother’s wife céu and cé respectively, though he has used a brother 
term to his wife’s brother before the latter’s marriage. It is clear that in both 
instances the individual’s status is raised, and this is reflected in the new terms 
used. The rationale for the use of these particular terms, as well as for those used 
in other similar displacements, will be discussed elsewhere. Another displacement 
is seen in the most usual reciprocal pair used by husband and wife to one another. 
The husband’s term is anh ‘elder brother’ and the wife’s em ‘younger sibling’. 
The explanation is as follows. All the kinship terms given above refer to blood 
relatives. Affines are variously referred to and addressed. Relevant to the present 
problem is the fact that Go, in addressing a spouse’s blood relatives, uses the 
same terms that the spouse would use. Thus, a man calls his wife’s elder brother 
anh, and a wife calls her husband’s elder brother anh (i.e. before the displace- 
ments caused by the elder brother’s marriage, already referred to). As a conse- 
quence of this, the spouse, not being one’s own blood relative, is addressed by 
the term that will fit him or her properly into the total system of his or her blood 
relatives, or more specifically, of his or her siblings, as addressed by the spouse; 
it is always kept in view, of course, that the husband has higher status than the 
wife. The terms, in short, are anh for the husband and em for the wife. 

In the second context only five of the kinship terms are used as pronouns. 


14 Discussion with my colleague Mary R. Haas has led me to this analysis of the terms 
used by husband and wife. 
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They are all terms that in the kinship system carry higher status; in their use as 
pronouns they have 2nd and 3rd person substitution values and carry a status 
meaning of deference toward the hearer or the person referred to. The reciprocal 
1st person is 462, which we have given above. The terms used reflect the two status 
factors of age and married state. They are anh ‘man up to about forty years of 
age’ (as a kinship term ‘elder brother’), éng ‘man over the age of forty’ (‘grand- 
father’), cé ‘woman up to about the age of forty if unmarried’ (‘father’s sister’), 
cht ‘woman up to about the age of forty if married’ (‘elder sister’), bd ‘woman 
over the age of forty’ (‘grandmother’). When these terms are used as pronouns, 
no attention is paid to the relative ages of the speaker and the person addressed 
or referred to; e.g. two men under forty call each other anh, no matter which is 
the elder. It would be impolite for either to call the other by the term of inferior 
status em ‘“ycunger sibling’. These terms are used essentially to people equal to 
or not much different from the speaker in social status; they are also used to 
servants, shopkeepers, and other inferiors in general, in normally polite situa- 
tions; they are used to superiors except for the very highest, to whom ngdi (a 
member of this same subclass, but not a kinship term) is used. Age status is the 
most important factor determining which of these five is used, but there is a 
tendency to lower the age at which 6ng and bd become appropriate, if there is 
any other status factor, official, professional, or the like, to give the necessary 
extra amount of dignity and respectability, or if the occasion is one of great 
ceremony.!® 

Other usages of these status pronouns are found, all stateable in terms of 
comparatively refined shades of status. The Vietnamese pronominal system, 
then, contains as one of its parts a set of personal and status pronouns. This is 
divided into a set of status personal pronouns which parallel Loth the basic 
social communication situation and the Vietnamese status system, and a set of 
status pronouns which parallel in a most minute way the status system, but 
leave the communication system (lst, 2nd, and 3rd person) unstated. Through 
a great part of the pronominal system, person is, rather startlingly even for a 
linguistic scholar, unexpressed and to be gathered from the context, usually the 
non-linguistic context. 

Other examples of parallelism between linguistic classes or subclasses and 
non-linguistic systems or subsystems are doubtless to be found. They will all 
undoubtedly show the same somewhat imperfect fit that the examples discussed 
have shown; sometimes, as in the case of the numerals or the Vietnamese pro- 
nouns, a seemingly imperfect fit is due to an adjustment between two non- 
linguistic systems. I end then by stating again the assumption that may be 
added to our fundamental postulates: some forms are ordered in classes or sub- 
classes corresponding to systems or subsystems within the environment. 

% To attribute age, with its concomitant status, to a Vietnamese, whether man or woman, 


is more pleasing than the attribution of youth—the reverse of the usual American situa- 
tion. It need hardly be pointed out how relative cultural values are. 
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1. BILINGUALISM AND BORROWING. As early as 1886, Hermann Paul pointed 
out that all borrowing by one language from another is predicated on some 
minimum of bilingual mastery of the two languages.’ For any large-scale borrow- 
ing a considerable group of bilinguals has to be assumed. The analysis of borrow- 
ing must therefore begin with an analysis of the behavior of bilingual speakers. 
A vast literature has come into being on the subject of borrowing, particularly 
in the historical studies of individual languages; but there is still room for dis- 
cussion of the relationship between the observed behavior of bilingual speakers 
and the results of borrowing as detected by linguists. Any light that can be 
thrown on the question by a study of bilingual speakers should be welcome to 
all students interested in borrowing and in the general linguistic problems asso- 
ciated with this process.? In the present article an effort will be made to define 
more precisely the terminology used in the linguistic analysis of borrowing, and 
to set up certain hypotheses concerning the process of borrowing. It should then 
be possible to test these by their usefulness of application to particular studies 
of bilingualism and borrowing.’ 


2. MIXING THE LANGUAGES. Perhaps the most widely understood term for 
the phenomena we are here considering is based on the metaphor of ‘mixture’. 
Among speakers of immigrant languages in America it is indeed a popular term; 
cf. the practice of AmN speakers when they say han mikser ‘he mixes’ or the 
AmG book title Gemixte Pickles, in which the loanword miz is at once a descrip- 
tion and an example of the process. From popular speech it has passed into the 
usage of linguists, especially of the older generations; Hermann Paul headed 
his chapter in the Prinzipien ‘Sprachmischung’, and the term was regularly 
used by men like Whitney and Schuchardt. As a description of the process it 
might seem to have a certain vividness that justifies its use, but on closer inspec- 


1 Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte*, Chap. 22 (Halle a. S., 1886). 

* See the writer’s article, Problems of bilingualism (to appear in Lingua, Vol. 2), for a 
discussion of the social pressures that lead to bilingualism, and for some recent studies of 
the problem. 

3 Languages frequently referred to are abbreviated as follows: E English; N Norwegian; 
PaG Pennsylvania German; AmG American German; AmN American Norwegian; AmPort. 
American Portuguese. Other abbreviations are standard or obvious. 

Examples from AmN are taken from the writer’s own materials, collected chiefly in Wis- 
consin, under research grants from the Research Committee of the University of Wiscon- 
sin (1936, 1937), the Guggenheim Foundation (1942), and the Rockefeller Foundation (1949). 
The substance of the article was presented to students attending the writer’s course Prob- 
lems and Methods of Research in Bilingualism at the Linguistic Institute (University of 
Michigan, 1949), and to his colleagues of the Linguistic Circle at the University of Wiscon- 
sin; the paper has profited from valuable suggestions made by both groups. 

The examples from AmPort. are taken from Leo Pap, Portuguese-American speech (New 
York, 1949). 
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tion it shows disadvantages which have apparently led later linguists, such as 
Sapir and Bloomfield, to abandon it. Even Paul had to warn against the mis- 
understanding that it was possible to mix languages ‘ungefahr in gleicher menge’, 
as if they could be poured together into a cocktail shaker and result in an entirely 
new concoction. Except in abnormal cases speakers have not been observed to 
draw freely from two languages at once. They may switch rapidly from one to 
the other, but at any given moment they are speaking only one, even when they 
resort to the other for assistance.* The introduction of elements from one lan- 
guage into the other means merely an alteration of the second language, not a 
mixture of the two. Mixture implies the creation of an entirely new entity and 
the disappearance of both constituents; it also suggests a jumbling of a more 
or less haphazard nature. But speakers of e.g. AmN continue to speak a recog- 
nizably Norwegian language distinct from their English down to the time when 
they switch to the latter for good. 

So much for the process itself. A further inaccuracy is introduced if the result- 
ing language is called ‘mixed’ or ‘hybrid’. It implies that there are other languages 
which are ‘pure’, but these are scarcely any more observable than a ‘pure race’ 
in ethnology. The term is ambiguous because it can mean either that the language 
has adopted elements of foreign origin at some time in the past, or that it shows 
mutually inconsistent elements in its present-day structure as a result of such 
adoption. Yet we know that great numbers of words in English which once were 
adopted are now quite indistinguishable from native words by any synchronic 
test. Schuchardt insisted that all languages were mixed, but in saying this he 
gave the word so wide an application that its value for characterizing individual 
languages would seem to be greatly reduced. In some circles the term ‘mixed’ or 
‘hybrid’ has actually acquired a pejorative sense, so that reformers have set to 
work ‘purifying’ the language without seeing clearly what they were about. 
For the reasons here given, the term ‘mixture’ is not used in the present discus- 
sion. It may have its place in a popularized presentation of the problem, but in 
technical discussion it is more usefully replaced by the term ‘borrowing’, which 
we shall now proceed to define. 


3. A DEFINITION OF BORROWING. At first blush the term ‘borrowing’ might 
seem to be almost as inept for the process we wish to analyze as ‘mixture’. The 
metaphor implied is certainly absurd, since the borrowing takes place without 
the lender’s consent or even awareness, and the borrower is under no obligation 
to repay the loan. One might as well call it stealing, were it not that the owner is 
deprived of nothing and feels no urge to recover his goods. The process might 
be called an adoption, for the speaker does adopt elements from a second language 
into his own. But what would one call a word that had been adopted—an adop- 
tee? Anthropologists speak of ‘diffusion’ in connection with a similar process in 
the spread of non-linguistic cultural items. We might well speak of linguistic 
diffusion, though this would suggest the spread of the language itself rather than 
of elements from it. The real advantage of the term ‘borrowing’ is the fact that 
it is not applied to language by laymen. It has therefore remained comparatively 


4 Paul, Prinzipien 338; Meillet, La méthode comparative 82 (Oslo, 1925); Meillet, Lin- 
guistique historique et linguistique générale 76 (Paris, 1921). 
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unambiguous in linguistic discussion, and no apter term has yet been invented. 
Once we have decided to retain this well-established linguistic term, we shall 
simply have to disregard its popular associations, and give it as precise a sig- 
nificance as we can. 

(1) We shall assume it as axiomatic that EVERY SPEAKER ATTEMPTS TO RE- 
PRODUCE PREVIOUSLY LEARNED LINGUISTIC PATTERNS in an effort to cope with 
new linguistic situations. (2) AMONG THE NEW PATTERNS WHICH HE MAY LEARN 
ARE THOSE OF A LANGUAGE DIFFERENT FROM HIS OWN, and these too he may at- 
tempt to reproduce. (3) If he reproduces the new linguistic patterns, NOT IN 
THE CONTEXT OF THE LANGUAGE IN WHICH HE LEARNED THEM, but in the context 
of another, he may be said to have ‘borrowed’ them from one language into 
another. The heart of our definition of borrowing is then THE ATTEMPTED RE- 
PRODUCTION IN ONE LANGUAGE OF PATTERNS PREVIOUSLY FOUND IN ANOTHER. 
We shall not here take up the question of what is meant by ‘another language’; 
Bloomfield has adequately pointed out the difficulties involved.’ The term 
reproduction does not imply that a mechanical imitation has taken place; on 
the contrary, the nature of the reproduction may differ very widely from the 
original, as we shall see. 

For our definition it does not matter why the speaker does it, nor whether he 
is conscious of what he is doing. We shall proceed to analyze what he does by 
comparing the pattern that he is reproducing with the results that he succeeds 
in turning out. While it is true that we shall rarely if ever be able to catch a 
speaker in the actual process of making an original borrowing, it is clear that 
every loan now current must at some time have appeared as an innovation. 
Only by isolating this initial leap of the pattern from one language to another 
can we clarify the process of borrowing. 


4. TYPES OF BORROWING. Since borrowing has been defined as a process in- 
volving reproduction, any attempt to analyze its course must involve a compari- 
son of the original pattern with its imitation. We shall call the original pattern 
the MODEL, and recognize that the loan may be more or less similar to it. It may 
vary all the way from an imitation satisfactory to a native speaker to one that 
the native speaker would not recognize at all. Where the loan is (to a native 
speaker) noticeably different from the model, we are faced with a case of partial 
learning due to the interference of other factors, as yet unnamed. If we assume, 
on the basis of common observation, that these factors are the previously estab- 
lished patterns of the speaker’s language, we shall be able to separate out two 
distinct kinds of reproduction. If the loan is similar enough to the model so that 
a native speaker would accept it as his own, the borrowing speaker may be said 
to have IMPORTED the model into his language, provided it is an innovation in 
that language. But insofar as he has reproduced the model inadequately, he has 
normally SUBSTITUTED a similar pattern from his own language. This distinction 
between IMPORTATION and SUBSTITUTION applies not only to a given loan as a 
whole but to its constituent patterns as well, since different parts of the pattern 
may be treated differently. An AmN speaker who tries to reproduce AmE whip 


5 Language 445 (New York, 1933). 
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[hwip] will often come out with [hypp-]; he has imported the whole form itself 
with its meaning, but he has substituted his own high-front-round vowel for the 
E rounded glide plus lowered-front vowel. If the loan contains patterns that are 
not innovations in the borrowing language, it becomes impossible to distinguish 
the two kinds of reproduction. Thus importation and substitution fall together 
in the initial consonant [(h], which are not distinguishable in N and E. 

A study of the way these two kinds of reproduction operate in speech suggests 
that whenever the patterns of the model are new to the borrowing language, a 
compromise is likely to take place between the two sets of patterns. Some kind 
of adjustment of habits occurs, whereby the speaker chooses one of his own pat- 
terns to stand for a similar one in the model. A study of the results of this nor- 
mally unconscious procedure indicates that while there are many apparently 
capricious choices, the overall pattern is not unreasonable. The bilingual speakers 
who make the first substitutions are in a rough way carrying on an operation of 
comparative linguistics. That substitution is a common phenomenon under such 
circumstances has been recognized for phonetics, where the term is well estab- 
lished. That it also applies to elements of inflection, word formation, and syntax 
has not been so clearly recognized. Yet when an AmPort. speaker substitutes 
the agent suffix -o for English -er in boarder, producing bordo, he is giving evi- ~ 
dence that he recognizes the equivalence between the two suffixes. He would not 
be able to formulate it, but his behavior is evidence of some kind of complex 
reaction which for brevity’s sake we may as well call ‘mental’, though it can 
hardly have been conscious. It is the linguist’s task to make the speaker’s pro- 
cedures explicit, a task for which he has the advantage of a sophistication that 


comes from having a vocabulary with which to talk about linguistic behavior. 
Whether the distinction between importation and substitution can be shown 
to correspond to mental procedures is uncertain. But it is clear that it is useful 
in describing the course of borrowing over a period of time, when there is a 
growing tendency to import rather than substitute as the bilingual command of 
the languages grows more adequate. 


5. THE TERMINOLOGY OF BORROWING. Borrowing as here defined is strictly a 
process and not a state, yet most of the terms used in discussing it are ordinarily 
descriptive of its results rather than of the process itself. We shall discuss later 
the question of the role which loans play within the structure of a language and 
the extent to which they can be identified without resort to comparative studies. 
We are here concerned with the fact that the classifications of borrowed patterns 
implied in such terms as ‘loanword’, ‘hybrid’, ‘loan translation’, or ‘semantic 
loan’ are not organically related to the borrowing process itself. They are merely 
tags which various writers have applied to the observed results of borrowing. 
We shall illustrate their usual meanings with examples and then try to relate 
them to the terminology so far proposed and defined. 

LoaNnworp is the vaguest of the group, since it may include practically any 
of the others. But it is ordinarily limited to such terms as AmE shivaree ‘an 
uninvited serenade of newlyweds’ from Fr. charivari, in which speakers have 
imported not only the meaning of the form but also its phonemic shape, though 
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with more or less complete substitution of native phonemes.* HyBriD is sometimes 
used to distinguish loanwords in which only a part of the phonemic shape of the 
word has been imported, while a native portion has been substituted for the rest. 
Thus PaG has adopted AmE plum pie as [blaumepal], in which the morpheme 
[pat] has been imported, but the native [blauma] has been substituted for plum.’ 
In this case the borrowing speakers must have analyzed the compound into its 
component morphemes while they were borrowing it, or else they could not have 
made this partial substitution. This distinction puts the process on a different 
level from the merely phonemic substitution of the preceding type, so that we 
are required by the evidence to postulate a MORPHEMIC SUBSTITUTION which 
operates independently of the phonemic. 

If we turn now to the LOAN TRANSLATION (known in French as a CALQUE), we 
encounter such examples as the French presqu’ile, German Halbinsel, modeled 
on Latin paeninsula; or German Wolkenkratzer, Fr. gratte-ciel, Sp. rascacielos, 
modeled on E skyscraper. But are these anything more than an extension of 
the process observed in the preceding ‘hybrid’ examples? Instead of substitu- 
ting only one half of the word, the borrowers have here analyzed and substi- 
tuted both halves. They have imported a particular structural pattern, viz. the 
combination of the two constituents into a compound expression with a new 
meaning of its own not derivable by a simple addition of the two parts.® Closely 
related to this is the SEMANTIC LOAN, which is exemplified by the AmPort. use 
of humoroso with the meaning of the AmE humorous, though it meant only 
‘capricious’ in Portugal.!° Here no formal structural element whatever has been 
imported, only a meaning, and the substitution of phonemic shape is complete. 
To call this a ‘semantic loan’ overlooks the fact that all the loans described 
above are semantic; it is merely that in this case the new meaning is the only 
visible evidence of the borrowing. The morphemic substitution is complete. 
This is true also of phrasal loans, in which syntactic patterns are involved, such 
as AmN leggja av ‘discharge’, modeled on AmE lay off. 

If we now try to sum up this discussion, we see that we have succeeded in 
establishing a division of loans according to their extent of morphemic substitu- 
tion: none, partial, or complete. Complete morphemic substitution precludes 
phonemic substitution, but within the morphemic importation there may be a 
division into more or less phonemic substitution. We thus arrive at the follow- 
ing groupings, based primarily on the relationship between morphemic and 
phonemic substitution; the terms used to describe them are makeshift expres- 
sions, in lieu of an established terminology or better inventions: 

(1) Loanworps show morphemic importation without substitution. Any mor- 
phemic importation can be further classified according to the degree of its 
phonemic substitution: none, partial, or complete. 


® On shivaree see Alva L. Davis and Raven I. McDavid Jr. in American Speech 24.249-55 
(1949). 

7 Paul Schach, Hybrid compounds in Pennsylvania German, American Speech 23.121-34 
(1948). 

§ Kr. Sandfeld-Jensen, Die Sprachwissenschaft 69 (Leipzig and Berlin, 1915). 

* Cf. the apt criticism of the term in Pap 176-7, note 58. 

10 Pap 87-8. 
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(2) LoANBLENDS show morphemic substitution as well as importation. All 
substitution involves a certain degree of analysis by the speaker of the model 
that he is imitating; only such ‘hybrids’ as involve a discoverable foreign model 
are included here. 

(3) LoansHirrs show morphemic substitution without importation. These 
include what are usually called ‘loan translations’ and ‘semantic loans’; the term 
‘shift’ is suggested because they appear in the borrowing language only as 
functional shifts of native morphemes. 

Separate sections will be devoted to the study of each of these types. For all 
of them it is taken for granted that semantic importation has taken place. It 
should be noted that the term ‘morpheme’ does not here include inflectional 
modifications; when these are applied, they do not affect the grammatical func- 
tion of the word, but are necessary and therefore non-distinctive accompani- 
ments of its use in the sentence. 


6. LoANWORD PHONOLOGY. The simplest and most common substitution is 
that which takes place when a native sound sequence is used to imitate a for- 
eign one. Complete substitution is characteristic of naive language learners and 
is heard as a ‘foreign accent’ by native speakers. However undesirable this may 
be when one is speaking a foreign language, it is normal when reproducing 
foreign materials in one’s own. The results may be almost completely unrecog- 
nizable to the speakers of the model language, as when Spanish virgen is re- 
produced in the language of the Taos Indians as [m'ilxing] or English spade is 
introduced into AmPort. as [fi'peiro]." In many cases the speakers are com- 
pletely unaware that they have changed the foreign word, as in the story told 
by Polivanov of the Japanese student who asked his teacher whether dzurama 
or dorama was the correct pronunciation of the European word drama. When 
the teacher answered that it was neither one, but drama, he nodded and said, 
‘Ah yes, then it’s dorama.” Hermann Paul and many writers after him have 
described this process as one in which the speaker substitutes ‘the most nearly 
related sounds’ of his native tongue for those of the other language." 
But neither the speaker himself nor the linguist who studies his behavior is 
always certain as to just what sound in his native tongue is most nearly related 
to the model. Only a complete analysis of the sound system and the sequences 
in which sounds appear could give us grounds for predicting which sounds a 
speaker would be likely to substitute in each given case. When the Yaqui In- 
dians reproduce Sp. estufa as [ehttipa], the [h] for [s] is a substitution that oc- 
curs only before [t] and [k], where [s] does not occur in their native language; 
elsewhere they have no trouble with [s]. Polivanov expressed it as follows: 
‘En entendant un mot inconnu étranger ... nous téchons d’y retrouver un 
complexe de nos représentations phonologiques, de les décomposer en des 
phonémes propres 4 notre langue maternelle, et méme en conformité 4 nos 
lois de groupement des phonémes.’ Speakers have been trained to react to cer- 


11 George L. Trager, IJAL 10.146 (1944); Pap 94. 

12 TCLP 4.79-96 (1931). 

13 Paul, Prinzipien 340-1; George Hemp], TAPA 29.37; Bloomfield, Language 446. 
44 TCLP 4.80 (1931). 
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tain features in the stream of speech and to reproduce these in their own; but 
they are also trained to reproduce them only in a limited number of combina- 
tions and sequences. Loanword phonology is the attempt to recapture the pro- 
cess of analysis that results in phonemic substitution. 


7. PHONOLOGICAL IMPORTATION. The problem of description is greatly com- 
plicated by the fact that the process of learning changes the learner’s view of 
the language. The more he acquires of the new language the less necessary it is 
for him to interpret its habits in terms of the old language. So he gradually 
begins to import into his own language those habits of the other which he has 
mastered and which are not too incompatible with his previously established 
habits. Linguists have generally assumed that a scale for the time of borrowing 
can be set up on the basis of phonological form. Early loans are assumed to be 
the more distorted words, while the late are more similar to their models. Thus 
Trager in his list of Spanish loans in Taos distinguishes between the ‘oldest’, 
the ‘more recent’, and the ‘most recent’ largely on the basis of differences in 
loanword phonology.'® In general the principle is sound, but we need to make 
certain reservations. First, there are some words that offer us no criteria, since 
they do not happen to contain the critical sounds. Second, the difference be- 
tween the most and the least distorted depends not so much on time as on the 
degree of bilingualism. Bilingualism may come suddenly or slowly; it may 
persist over many generations, as among the PaG, and words may come in 
through various members of the community in several different forms. In AmN 
communities most loanwords may appear in various forms, with more or with 
less phonemic substitution; but some substitutions are so widespread that they 
can hardly have been borrowed recently. It is also possible for bilinguals to 
touch up the form of an older word and introduce a more ‘correct’ form if they 
happen to know it. 

Since we cannot follow the fate of individual words and expressions from their 
earliest introduction, we can only guess at the factors that have influenced the 
form of any given word. We are entitled, however, to make certain assumptions. 
First, that A BILINGUAL SPEAKER INTRODUCES A NEW LOANWORD IN A PHONETIC 
FORM AS NEAR THAT OF THE MODEL LANGUAGE AS HE CAN. Secondly, that IF HE 
HAS OCCASION TO REPEAT IT, OR IF OTHER SPEAKERS ALSO TAKE TO USING IT, A 
FURTHER SUBSTITUTION OF NATIVE ELEMENTS WILL TAKE PLACE. Thirdly, that 
IF MONOLINGUALS LEARN IT, A TOTAL OR PRACTICALLY TOTAL SUBSTITUTION 
WILL BE MADE. 

In the case of AmN we are dealing very largely with bilinguals, most of whom 
learned E in childhood, so that many words may vary from a wholly adapted 
form to one that is almost wholly unadapted. We shall here reckon with certain 
characteristic stages, while realizing that these are not always chronological: 

(1) A PRE-BILINGUAL period, in which the loans are made by a relatively 
small group of bilinguals and spread widely among the monolingual majority; 
the words show (almost) complete native substitution, with great irregularity 
in the phonetic results. Some phonemes and phoneme sequences will cause the 


18 TJAL 10.145 (1944). 
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speakers to vacillate, so that they choose now one, now another of their own as 
substitutes. In AmN the rhyming words road and load are reproduced with 
different N phonemes as /rid/ and /lod/. Such behavior may be called ERRATIC 
SUBSTITUTION, and is comparable to the scattering of shots over the target of a 
novice marksman. 

(2) A period of ADULT BILINGUALISM, when growing knowledge of E leads to 
a more SYSTEMATIC SUBSTITUTION, in which the same N phoneme is consistently 
employed for new E loans. This may often be accompanied by the use of famil- 
iar sounds in new positions where they were not found in the native tongue. 
Thus the initial v in E very, vicious, and other words of French origin must once 
have seemed strange to Englishmen who were used to pronouncing it only 
between vowels. In modern Czech g is found initially only in loanwords; else- 
where it is only an allophone of k.!* We shall call this process PHONEMIC REDIS- 
TRIBUTION, since it affects the distribution of the phonemes. 

(3) A period of CHILDHOOD BILINGUALISM, in which the characteristic process 
is one of PHONEMIC IMPORTATION, i.e. completely new sound types are intro- 
duced. The Yaqui whose first-generation speakers had to substitute p for f in 
Spanish estufa ‘stove’, saying [ehttipa], are by now sufficiently bilingual to pro- 
duce [fonografo] ‘phonograph’ without difficulty. AmN speakers acquired E 
whip as /"hyppa/ in the first generation, but as /''wippa/ in the second. 


8. THE GRAMMAR OF LOANWORDS. If loanwords are to be incorporated into 
the utterances of a new language, they must be fitted into its grammatical 
structure. This means that they must be assigned by the borrower to the vari- 
ous grammatical classes which are distinguished by his own language. Insofar 
as these are different from those of the model language, an analysis and adjust- 
ment will be necessary here as in the case of phonology, and we observe the 
same predominance of substitution in the early phases, which later yields to a 
certain degree of importation. The broadest kind of form classes are those that 
are traditionally known as the ‘parts of speech’. In the case of E and N there is 
no problem at this level, since their structures are closely parallel: E nouns are 
adopted as AmN nouns, and so forth. It is reported from Chiricahua, 
an Athabaskan language, that the Spanish adjectives loco ‘crazy’ and rico 
‘rich’ are borrowed as verbs.” But within the form classes (at least those that 
have inflections), there are problems for AmN also. N nouns belong to one of 
three classes known traditionally as masculine, feminine, and neuter, which 
differ from each other in inflection and syntactical environment. Since E has 
no corresponding division, an E noun must be assigned to one of these classes 
on the basis of analogies which are often difficult to discover both for 
the speakers and for the analyst. In most languages for which the phenomenon 
has been studied a clear tendency is seen to assign loanwords to one particular 
gender unless specific analogies intervene to draw them into other classes. 
This is even more marked in AmN verbs, where practically every loanword 
falls into the first class of weak verbs. Such grammatical categories as definite- 
ness, possession, and plurality correspond with sufficient closeness so that little 


16 V. Mathesius, Englische Studien 70.23 (1935-6). 
17 Harry Hoijer, Lg. 15.110-5 (1939). 
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more is involved than a substitution of N forms for E. Again, this would not be 
true in languages less closely related; the Yaqui have given many loanwords a 
suffix -wm with a singular sense though the suffix is plural in Yaqui.® 

But even in the relation of E and N there are many cases of erroneous analy- 
sis, based on special situations, so that e.g. E -s (plural) may be borrowed with 
its stem and treated as if it were part of a singular noun. An example is kars 
‘car’, plural karser; similarly in AmItalian pinozzi ‘peanuts’. But the next step, 
correlated to a bilingual stage of learning, is to import the plural suffix for E 
loanwords. This becomes such a common thing that the N suffixed article may 
be added to it, producing a hybrid inflection -s- + -a ‘the’, e.g. kisa ‘the keys’. 
Adjectives and adverbs may also receive N suffixes, but to a much lesser extent. 
Here the E influence has frequently led to an importation of zero suffixes, i.e. 
the abandonment of inflection. Aasta Stene has pointed out that this is pro- 
moted by the fact that N also has zero suffixes in some positions.!® The verbs, 
on the other hand, have invariably a complete N inflection, with practically 
no substitution from E. This phenomenon has been noted for several languages, 
and is sufficiently striking to merit some consideration.2° Miss Stene stresses 
the opportunity available to nouns and adjectives of appearing in positions 
where inflection can be avoided, which is not possible for verbs. While this is 
true, it should not be overlooked that the function of verb inflections is some- 
what different from that of the rest. Tense is a necessary feature of every N 
(and E) sentence in a way that plurality is not; verbs have no inflectional form 
with the kind of generalized function that the noun singular has. The noun 
singular not only refers to individuals of the species, but also to the species 
itself, and in many cases this is quite sufficient (e.g. rabbit as a loanword may 
refer either to a single rabbit or to rabbits in general). The adjective inflections 
are even more secondary, since they have no independent meaning but are 
dependent on the nouns which they modify. Thus the importation of the E lack 
of inflection is facilitated by the relative unimportance of the corresponding 
N inflections and we need not assume any deliberate ‘avoidance of inflection’, 
at least by the unsophisticated speakers dealt with in this study. 


9. LOANBLENDS. In reproducing the forms of another language speakers will 
frequently go farther in their adaptation than merely to substitute native 
sounds and inflections for the foreign ones. They may actually slip in part or 
all of a native morpheme for some part of the foreign, as in AmPort. alvachus 
‘overshoes’, alvarozes ‘overalls’, where the native prefix al- has been substituted 
for the E o-.7 Such substitutions are only discernible when the phonetic results 
differ from those that derive from phonological substitution. Thus E -er is re- 
produced as AmN /-ar/; only when it is not, can one be sure of a suffix substitu- 
tion, as in /"kArrna/ ‘corner’ (by blending with N hyrrna ‘corner’). The same 
would not be true in AmPort., where Eastern AmE -er [-9] is normally repro- 


18 Spicer, Am. Anthr. 45.410-26 (1943). 

19 English loan-words in Modern Norwegian 164 (London and Oslo, 1945). 

20 Stene 163 (her opinion that borrowed verbs are for this reason fewer than nouns seems 
insufficiently founded); Pap 106. 

21 Pap 96. 
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duced as /-a/. Suffix substitution is obvious in such a word as /'bordo/ 
‘boarder’, since /-0/ is a regular agent suffix.” The /-a/ is actually ambiguous, 
since it not only reproduces E -er, but is added as a regular suffix to many 
words which in E end in consonants.* In cases like AmN /"k&rrna/, where the 
suffix is itself meaningless, hardly more than a gender marker, we are dealing 
with a BLENDED STEM. Nearest to this is the BLENDED DERIVATIVE, in which 
native suffixes are substituted for the foreign. Thus in PaG -ig is often sub- 
stituted for E -y, e.g. bassig ‘bossy’, fonnig ‘funny’, tricksig ‘tricky’. In AmN 
it is often hard to distinguish E from N suffixes, since many of them are phono- 
logically equivalent; e.g. E -y [-i] is homophonous to N /-i/. BLENDED com- 
POUNDS constitute the largest class of blends in AmN. Compounds may be 
borrowed about as freely as simple stems, since the two languages have parallel 
structures in compounding. But about half of the compounds show substitu- 
tion of one or both parts. It is conspicuous that in practically every case the 
substitute closely resembles the foreign term in sound and has a meaning not 
too remote from it. An example from PaG is bockabuch ‘pocketbook’, where buch 
was substituted for E book. The force of the compounding pattern was such that 
even some phrases which were not compounds in E became so in AmN, e.g. 
black walnut > /'blakkval,not/. Only such terms as had direct E models have 
here been considered loanblends. Independent AmN formations involving E 
morphemes are here regarded as creations which fall outside the process of 
borrowing. 


10. Loansuirts. Some foreign loans appear in the language only as changes 
in the usage of native words. Such changes will here be classed as ‘shifts’, which 
will be made to include all changes that are not strictly phonological and gram- 
matical. Complete substitution of native morphemes has taken place. When 
this occurs in simple stems, two possibilities result according to the degree of 
similarity between the new and the old meanings of the word. If the new mean- 
ing has nothing in common with the old, it may be described as a LOAN HOM- 
onyYM. This is the situation when AmPort. has substituted its word grosseria ‘a 
rude remark’ for E grocery; the result is that the word grosseria has two hom- 
onymous meanings. In a dictionary they would presumably be listed as two 
distinct words. When there is a certain amount of semantic overlapping between 
the new and old meanings, one may speak of a LOAN SYNONYM, which only adds 
a new shade of meaning to the native morpheme. These can in turn be distin- 
guished into SEMANTIC DISPLACEMENTS, in which native terms are applied to 
novel cultural phenomena that are roughly similar to something in the old 
culture, and SEMANTIC CONFUSIONS, in which native distinctions are obliterated 
through the influence of partial interlingual synonymity. It is a semantic dis- 
placement when AmPort. uses péso ‘weight’ (from Span. peso) to mean ‘dollar’; 
but it is a semantic confusion when they substitute the native livraria ‘book- 
store, home library’ for E library instead of using the Port. biblioteca.2®> This 


22 Pap 97. 

23 Pap 101. 

2% Paul Schach, Symposium 3.120 (1949). 
25 Pap 79, 88. 
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process may be symbolized as follows: if language A has two words a and a2 
which both overlap some meanings of word 6 in language B, pressure of B on A 
will often lead to confusion of a; and a»; if a, resembles b phonetically, it may 
even displace a2 entirely. 

The lack of any satisfactory method of classifying degrees of semantic simi- 
larity means that it is not always possible to make the distinctions here sug- 
gested. Thus it would be possible to disagree on the classification of AmPort. 
crismas ‘Christmas’. It is similar enough to the AmE model so that one might 
at first imagine it to be a loanword with phonemic substitution; only the fact 
that a word with exactly this phonemic form already exists in Port. requires 
us to class it as a loanshift. But is it a loan homonym or a loan synonym? Pap 
regards its native meaning, ‘oil of sacrament’, as sufficiently similar to the new 
meaning to call it the latter (‘semantic loan’ in his terminology); but one might 
well feel that there is no common ‘area of syncnymity’ between them, so that 
it should rather be called a loan homonym.”* Compounds may also show com- 
plete native substitution, as when N korn ‘grain’ + krubba ‘fodder-rack’ are 
substituted for corncrtb in the sense of a building for storing unshelled maize. 
These are the so-called LOAN TRANSLATIONS, which have played a great role in 
the development of many languages. Thus Gk. sympdtheia, which was repro- 
duced in E by importation, was reproduced by morpheme substitution in Lat. 
compassid, G Mitleid, Dan. Medlidenhed, and Russ. soboléZnovanie.” Substitu- 
tion may equally well extend to complete phrases, whose parts are reproduced 
as native words; we may call these SYNTACTIC SUBSTITUTIONS, and include such 
expressions as AmPort. responder para tras ‘to talk back’.* 

Loanshifts in general occur most readily when there is both phonetic and 
semantic resemblance between foreign and native terms. Terms that are in- 
terlingually similar will be called ANALOGUES; if the similarity is purely phonetic, 
they will be called HoMoPHONEs, and if it is purely semantic, HOMOLOGUES. 
All three kinds can become starting-points for a morphemic substitution; in 
the case of AmN it is noteworthy how strong the force of pure homophony is. 
The similarity of E and N makes it easy to pour new wine into old bottles— 
for the old bottles are scarcely distinguishable from the new. 


11. Creation. Loanword lists are often made to include a number of terms 
whose existence may ultimately be due to contact with a second culture and its 
language, but which are not strictly loans at all. These did not come into being 
as direct imitations of a foreign model, but were secondarily created within 
the borrowing language. An example is the Yaqui term liésnéoka ‘pray’, com- 
posed of the loanword lids ‘God’ (from Sp. dios) and the native néoka ‘speak’.”® 
Such formations are sometimes confused with loanblends, since they resemble 
these in being ‘hybrid’. But seen in the light of the borrowing process as here 
defined, they cannot have come into being as imitations of a foreign model, 
for there is no Spanish word of the shape god-speak meaning ‘pray’. A parallel 
from AmN is sjzrbrukar ‘one who operates a farm for a share of the pro- 


26 Pap 87. 

*7 Sandfeld-Jensen 69. 

*8 Pap 89. 

29 Spicer, Am. Anthr. 45.410-26. 
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fits’, a technical term much used in the tobacco-raising districts of Wisconsin. 
The first part is a loanword sjzr (from AmE share), the second is a N brukar 
‘farmer, tenant’. The AmE sharecropper is not in use in these districts; a word 
shareman is sometimes heard in English. But neither of these can have suggested 
the AmN word; its origin must be sought in the N word gardbrukar ‘farmer 
(lit. farm-user)’, in which the loanword sjzr was substituted for the native 
gard. This kind of REVERSE SUBSTITUTION, in which loan morphemes are filled 
into native models, is clearly different from the borrowings previously described 
and should be distinguished from them. PaG has an interesting series of terms 
of the type Gekick ‘habitual kicking or objecting’ (e.g. Gekooks ‘coaxing’, Geped- 
del ‘peddling’, Getschdbber ‘jabbering’).*° When classified without regard to the 
borrowing process, they appear as ‘hybrids’; but their starting point is different 
from such loanblends as blaumepai ‘plum pie’ previously cited. These do not 
have a specific E model, for English has no words of this type, implying a habit- 
ual or even annoying activity. They appear to be secondary derivatives from 
the borrowed verbs (e.g. kicken), and are filled into the pattern of the native 
words of the type Gejémmer ‘incessant moaning or lamenting’. The only criterion 
available for deciding whether a term belongs to this class of native creation is 
that no model exists in the other language. This may be difficult to ascertain 
without a rather complete knowledge of the language in question. A doubtful 
case is raised in the AmIt. word sciainatore ‘boot-black’, apparently formed by 
substituting the loanword sciainare ‘shine (shoes)’ ina native pattern of the type 
represented by trovatore ‘troubadour’. But if, as the Italian scholar A. Menarini 
supposes, there is an AmE word shiner meaning ‘boot-black’, it could be a loan- 
blend, in which the native -fore was simply substituted for AmE -er.* This 
writer has never heard or seen such a word (except in the sense of a black eye), 
the usual word being boot-black, but he recognizes that it does exist in the com- 
pound shoe-shiner (also and more commonly shoe-shine). 

Since the type of creation here discussed needs a name to distinguish it from 
the kind of creation that consists entirely of native material, we might dub it 
HYBRID CREATION, thus emphasizing its bilingual nature. But it must be recog- 
nized that it is not a part of the borrowing process; rather does it give evidence 
of an intimate fusion into the language of the borrowed material, since it has 
become productive in the new language. The number of hybrid creations seems 
to vary markedly according to circumstances. PaG appears to have great num- 
bers of them, involving such highly productive suffixes as -eret, -es, -sel, -keet, 
-meesig, -voll, -weis and the verbal prefix var-.2 AmN, on the other hand, has 
relatively few, which may be due to the comparative lack of productive affixes 
in Norwegian, but also to the briefer period of residence in America. Most 
hybrid creations are of the type in which loan morphemes have been substituted 
in the nucleus, while the marginal parts (the affixes) are native. The opposite 
kind, showing marginal substitution (exemplified by E talkative), is not found 
at all in the AmN materials. 


30 Schach, Symposium 3.115. 

31 A. Menarini, Ai margini della lingua 145-208 (Firenze, 1947); reviewed by Robert A. 
Hall Jr. in Lg. 24.239-41 (1948). 

82 Schach, Symposium 3.115. 
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Occasionally one finds reference in loanword studies to a completely native 
kind of creation, when this has occurred in response to stimuli from another 
culture. Examplss from the Pima Indians have been presented by George 
Herzog of such newly created descriptive terms as ‘having downward tassels’ 
(oats), ‘wrinkled buttocks’ (elephants), ‘dry grapes’ (raisins), ‘lightning box’ 
(battery), etc.* A solitary example from AmN is the word kubberulla ‘oxcart’, 
from N kubbe ‘chunk of wood’ and rulla ‘cart’ (the wheels were made of slabs 
of wood). 


12. CROSS-CURRENTS OF BORROWING. We may assume that unless a number 
of individuals borrow a word, it is not likely to attain great currency. If they 
learn it from the same source, and speak the same dialect and have the same 
degree of bilingualism, the effect will merely be one of reinforcement of the 
original form. But the situation is rarely, if ever, as simple as this. The speaker 
of AmPort. in New Bedford, Mass., is not exposed to the same English as the 
speaker of the same language in California. More important within any one 
community is the fact that in a bilingual group the same word is liable to varia- 
tions in reproduction because of the varying degree of bilingualism. The loan is 
subject to continual interference from the model in the other language, a pro- 
cess which will here be called REBORROWING. It is a commonplace among im- 
migrant groups in America that younger and older speakers will use different 
forms of the same loanwords. The difference usually consists in the extent of 
phonological and morphological importation. Some examples from AmN are 
the following: 

MOopEL: whip tavern surveyor Trempealeau crackers mocassin lake 
OLDER: hyppa tavan saver tromlo krekkis maggis lek 
YOUNGER: wippa tvorn s¢grveior trempolo krekers magoasin leik 

The forms acquired will also be differently reproduced when speakers of 
different dialects attempt them. This follows from our previous definition of 
borrowing; but the situation becomes almost hopelessly confused when speakers 
of different dialects live together in the same community, as is the case among 
immigrants, and the form is passed from speaker to speaker, many of whom 
may be monolingual at the beginning. It has been possible in the case of AmN 
dialects to isolate a few instances that seem reasonably certain evidence for 
the transmission of loanwords within the dialects. At least it is simpler to ac- 
count for them as INTERDIALECTAL loans than as directly derived from E mod- 
els. They are listed in the following tabulation: 


INTERDIALECTALLY 
ORIGINAL TRANSMITTED 
ENGLISH MopEL BoRROWING Form 


(1) E [dl] > WN [dl] > EN [ll] 
cradle (grain harvester)... . kridl 
middling 
pellar (1 inf.) 


33 Language, culture, and personality (Essays in memory of Edward Sapir) 66-74 (Me- 
nasha, Wis., 1941). 
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INTERDIALECTALLY 
ORIGINAL TRANSMITTED 
ENGLISH MopEL BorRROWING 


(2) E [e1] > EN [ei] > WN [ai] 


(4) E [au] > EN [xu] > Solgr [ay] 
> R¢gros [6] 


In each of these cases the variations within the loanword forms correspond t® 
different reflexes from the same Old Norw. originals, found in a considerablé 
number of native words also. But other loanwords with the same E phonemeS 
have different forms, e.g. mail has not become [mail] in the dialects referred to 
above, but [meil]. 

A further source of interference with the process of borrowing is the influence 
of SPELLING. Spelling pronunciations may be suspected wherever the repro- 
duction varies from normal in the direction of a pronunciation traditionally 
given to a letter in the borrowing language. In any literate community such 
influence is likely to be present in a number of words which have been brought 
to the community in writing. Among immigrants this is not true to any con- 
siderable extent, but at least in AmN there is a marked tendency to pronounce 
AmE [2] as /a/ and [a] as /4/, spelled respectively a and o. 

bran = alfalfa saloon tavern lot gallon battery 
Eng. model [bren] [e!'felfo] [so'lun] ['tevorn] [lat] ['gelon] ['bet(e)ri] 


Oral reprod. *bren ‘*el'felfa ‘sa'lun ‘tevern latt *gelon ‘betri 
Spelling pron. brann "alfalfa "salon "'tavan Jatt ‘''gallan ''battari 


"gallon 

Such words as lot probably come from official documents, bran and alfalfa from 
sacks, saloon and tavern from signs, gallon and battery from advertisements. 
The striking part of it is that the spelling pronunciation does not usually affect 
the entire word, where a choice is possible, so that e.g. gallon may have an /a/ 
in the second syllable, corresponding to the [a] of the original. A comparison 
with the E loanwords adopted in N, as reported by Aasta Stene, shows a much 
higher proportion of spelling pronunciations in the latter, e.g. buss ‘bus’ for 
AmN bass, kutte ‘cut’ for AmN katta, hikkort ‘hickory’ for AmN hekkri (or even 
hikkrill). As one AmN informant commented, when asked for the word for 
‘battery’: ‘They just give Norwegian sounds to the English letters.’ 


13. SrRUCTURAL RESISTANCE TO BORROWING. It has long been known that 
some kinds of linguistic patterns are more likely to be borrowed than others. 
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As long ago as 1881 William Dwight Whitney set up a scale on which he ranged 
the various patterns according to the freedom with which they are borrowed.* 
Nouns are most easily borrowed, then the various other parts of speech, then 
suffixes, then inflections, then sounds. He did not deny the possibility of bor- 
rowing even members of the last two classes, but contended that they are un- 
usual and generally secondary to the borrowing of vocabulary items. ‘The 
exemption of “grammar” from mixture is no isolated fact; the grammatical 
apparatus merely resists intrusion most successfully, in virtue of its being the 
least material and the most formal part of language. In a scale of constantly 
increasing difficulty it occupies the extreme place.”** Emphasis should be laid 
on Whitney’s explanation, viz. that ‘whatever is more formal or structural in 
character remains in that degree free from the intrusion of foreign material.’ 
The same view is expressed by Lucien Tesniére in 1939, apparently without 
awareness of Whitney’s earlier formulation: ‘La miscibilité d’une langue est 
fonction inverse de sa systematisation.’** 

Whatever the explanation, the facts are abundantly supported by the avail- 
able lists of loanwords, e.g. for AmN and American Swedish. The following 
figures show the percentage of each of the traditional parts of speech in the 
total number of loanwords listed: 


Nouns Verss Apj’s Apv.-Prep. INTERJ. 
AmN (author’s word list) 75.5 18.4 3.4 1.2 1.4 
AmN (Flom, Koshkonong Sogning) 71.7 23.0 4.2 0.8 0.5 
AmSw. (Johnson, Chisago Lake Smaland) 72.2 3.2 . 3.3 0.4 0.8 


It is conspicuous that articles and pronouns do not appear in the lists, though 
again it would be foolish to deny that they can be borrowed (e.g. English they 
from Scandinavian). All linguistic features can be borrowed, but they are dis- 
tributed along a SCALE OF ADOPTABILITY which somehow is correlated to the 
structural organization. This is most easily understood in the light of the dis- 
tinction made earlier between importation and substitution. Importation is a 
process affecting the individual item needed at a given moment; its effects are 
partly neutralized by the opposing force of entrenched habits, which substitute 
themselves for whatever can be replaced in the imported item. Structural fea- 
tures are correspondences which are frequently repeated. Furthermore, they 
are established in early childhood, whereas the items of vocabulary are gradually 
added to in later years. This is a matter of the fundamental patterning of lan- 
guage: the more habitual and subconscious a feature of language is, the harder 
it will be to change. 

This discussion raises the further question whether there is a corresponding 
difference between languages with respect to borrowing. It would seem that if 


4 W.D. Whitney, On mixture in language, TAPA 12.5-26 (1881). 

35 Whitney’s statement in Language and the study of language 199 (New York, 1867) 
to the effect that ‘a mixed grammatical apparatus’ is a ‘monstrosity’ and an ‘impossibility’ 
has often been quoted, while his later, more considered statement has been overlooked, 
e.g. by Otto Jespersen in Language 213 (New York, 1922) and by Alf Sommerfelt, Un cas de 
mélange de grammaires 5 (Oslo, 1926). 

36 TCLP 8.85 (1939). 
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internal differences exist within a language, similar differences might exist 
between languages, insofar as these are structurally different. This has fre- 
quently been asserted, on the basis of the greater homogeneity of vocabulary 
in some languages than in others. Typical is the treatment by Otakar Voéadlo, 
who set up what might be called a ScALE OF RECEPTIVITY among languages, 
dividing them into the major groups of homogeneous, amalgamate, and hetero- 
geneous.” Unfortunately Voéadlo excludes in his definition of ‘receptivity’ the 
words borrowed from other languages of the same stock, so that he regards 
e.g. Danish as a ‘homogeneous’ language. He is also more concerned with prac- 
tical problems of linguistic purification, so that the basic question of whether 
structural or social forces are more important does not emerge too clearly. 
Kiparsky, in commenting on Voéadlo’s paper, declared flatly, ‘die Fahigkeit 
der sog. “homogenen” Sprachen, Entlehnungen aufzunehmen, hangt nicht von 
der linguistischen Struktur der Sprache, sondern von der politisch-sozialen 
Einstellung der Sprecher ab.’”® 

Perhaps one of the most hopeful fields for finding an answer to this question 
is the situation in the United States. Here a relatively uniform language and 
culture has exerted a similar pressure on a large number of different languages; 
much could be learned by comparing the borrowings of immigrant languages of 
different structures, and by then comparing these with the borrowings of Indian 
languages, whose structures are even more different than the immigrant languages 
among themselves. Most of the differences brought out by Votéadlo are not 
differences in actual borrowing, but in the relationship between importation and 
substitution, as here defined. Some languages import the whole morpheme, 
others substitute their own morphemes; but all borrow if there is any social 
reason for doing so, such as the existence of a group of bilinguals with linguistic 
prestige. 


14. SrrucTURAL EFFECTS OF BORROWING. Closely related to the preceding 
is the problem of what borrowing does to a language. The classic instance of 
English (with which may also be compared Danish) leads one to believe that 
borrowing is at least a contributory cause of structural reorientation (we avoid 
as scientifically questionable the term ‘simplification’). But if it is true, 
as pointed out earlier, that the more structural a feature is, the less likely it is 
to be borrowed, it will be evident that a corollary is that the effects of borrow- 
ing on structure are likely to be small. The instances of new inflections actually 
introduced into wide use in the language are few, cf. the uncertain fate of clas- 
sical plurals in E words like phenomena, indices, etc. In the lexicon the foreign 
patterns may actually predominate over the native, but the structural elements 
tend to persist. The chief danger represented by loanwords is the instability of 
classification which they bring in. They have been shown to vacillate to a statis- 
tically higher degree than native words, since they often fail to show criteria 
that make it possible to classify them immediately in one or another category 


37 Otakar Vocadlo, Some observations on mixed languages, Actes du IV* congrés inter- 
nationale de linguistes 169-76 (Copenhagen, 1938). 
% Op.cit. 176. 
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of gender, number, or the like.*® The fact that they tend to fall into only one 
class where there is a choice of several, will strengthen that class at the expense 
of others. They will often introduce affixes or other bound morphemes that 
stand in a different relation to their stems from that of affixes in native words. 
While some of these will not be discovered by the borrowing speakers, others 
will, and may even, as we have seen, become productive. 

In phonology the effects may consist exclusively of the filling up of gaps in 
the native utilization of possible phoneme sequences. Thus when AmN acquires 
E street in the form /strit/, no new phoneme sequence is added: words like stri 
‘stubborn’ and krit ‘chalk’ exhibit the same types. But sooner or later loanwords 
introduce sequences not previously utilized, as when AmFinnish adopted the 
word skeptikko ‘sceptic’, which then became the only word with s before a stop; 
words like stove were reproduced as touvi.4° This type of change has here been 
called PHONEMIC REDISTRIBUTION, since it will require a different statement 
concerning the distribution of phonemes and their allophones. There is also the 
possibility of PHONEMIC IMPORTATION, though the usual rule is that this does 
not extend beyond bilingual speakers. In English the last sound of rouge is 
limited to words of French origin, but its importation is hardly thinkable if 
English had not already had it as a ‘bound’ phoneme occurring after d in words 
like edge. 

Very little thoroughgoing study has been given so far to the structural effects 
of borrowing on the phonemic systems, so that we are still uncertain just how to 
evaluate contentions like those of Pike and Fries concerning the existence of 
‘conflicting coexistent systems’.“' Pike’s studies of Mazateco have shown that 
in this language [d] occurs only after nasals and may there be regarded as an 
allophone of ¢t. But the Spanish loanword siento ‘hundred’ is one of a small 
number of loans in which [t] occurs after nasals, thus setting up a contrast of 
t and d not found elsewhere in the language. Yet, as Pike has shown, it contra- 
dicts the ‘sprachgefiihl’ of the natives to recognize [d] after nasals as a separate 
phoneme for this reason. It seems probable, however, that this is a temporary 
and marginal situation in. the language; for according to his own evidence, 
monolingual speakers tend to nasalize the preceding vowel and drop the n, thus 
restoring the more common native situation. Meanwhile, it is hardly more than 
a phonemic redistribution which permits voiceless ¢ to occur in a position that 
is otherwise not known in the language, parallel in effect to that which occurred 
in English when medial v was introduced in initial position by the en- 
try of French loanwords. As pointed out by Paul Garvin in commenting on a 
similar situation in Zoque, no new features of articulation are introduced; but 
it may happen that they are combined in a new way.” 


15. THE IDENTIFICATION OF LOANS. So far the identification of loans has 
been taken for granted, but it must not be inferred from the confidence with 


* Cf. Stene 5. 

40 J. I. Kolehmainen, Am. Soc. Rev. 2.62-6 (1907). 

41 Fries and Pike, Lg. 25.29-50 (1949) 

“ Paul Garvin, Distinctive features in Zoque phonemic acculturation, SIL 5.13-20 
(1947); cf. William Wonderly, IJAL 12.92-5 (1947). 
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which such lists are put forward that it is always possible to isolate loan mate- 
rial in each given case. The difficulty, as elsewhere, is that the historical and the 
synchronic problem have not been clearly distinguished by those who have 
written about it. Non-scientific writers or speakers show an interesting tend- 
ency: if they are monolinguals, they are quite unaware of loans; if they are 
polylinguals, they suspect them everywhere. 

(1) THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM. As here defined, borrowing is a historical 
process and therefore to be identified only by historical methods. This means 
a comparison between earlier and later states of a given language, to detect 
possible innovations; and thereupon a comparison of the innovations discovered 
with possible models in other languages. This double comparison is a corollary 
of our definition of borrowing; its application requires a knowledge of earlier 
states of the language, as well as of whatever languages may conceivably have 
exerted the influences in question. As applied specifically to immigrant speech 
in America, this means a comparison of present-day speech with the speech 
brought to these shores, and then a comparison of the innovations with AmE 
as spoken within the areas inhabited by the immigrants. The complete success 
of this venture depends on a number of factors which will be obvious to the 
reader, such as the existence of studies of the language in its homeland describ- 
ing it at the time of immigration. Certain more special problems which the 
writer has encountered in treating AmN may be less obvious. 

(a) PRE-IMMIGRATION LOANS. Some E loanwords penetrated into N speech, 
even the more remote rural dialects, before immigration. Trade, shipping, and 
the tourist traffic had led to contacts with the English-speaking world even in 
those classes that lacked the educational opportunities of acquiring the English 
language. Some immigrants may even have picked up their first E loanwords 
from N sailors on board the immigrant ships, not to mention the fact that there 
were many sailors among the immigrants themselves.“ An example of a pre- 
immigration loan is the word tren ‘train’, apparently introduced by the English 
builders of Norway’s first railroad in 1855. In cultivated N usage it was soon 
replaced by tog (a loanshift modeled on G Zug), but it is still widely known 
among dialect speakers.“ A further complication is introduced by the fact that 
returning immigrants brought English words back to the homeland.“ 

(b) INTERNATIONAL worps. A special category of words is made up of 
those that are sufficiently common to most west European languages to have 


48 Unfortunately no study has been made of E words in the N dialects, parallel to Aasta 
Stene’s for the standard language; anyone who has heard Norwegian sailors speak is aware 
that they have borrowed heavily from English. Cf. Ivar Alnes, Bidrag til en ordsamling 
over sj@mandssproget (Christiania, 1902); R. Iversen, Lanord og Ignnord hos folk og fant 
(Trondheim, 1939); A. Larsen and G. Stoltz, Bergens bym&l (Christiania, 1912). 

44 Evidence on this point was gathered for the writer from the N dialect archives in Oslo 
by Magne Oftedal and in Bergen by Olai Skulerud. The related term rells ‘rails’, on the 
other hand, does not seem to have been known in Norway, though it took root in Sweden; 
cf. G. Langenfeldt, Sprik och Stil 15.88-110 (1915). 

46 The words river, ticket, coat, surveyor, courthouse, and table knife are reported from 
Tinn, Norway, as characteristic of returned emigrants by Skulerud, Telemaalet 73 (Chris- 
tiania, 1918) and Tinnsmaalet (Halle a. S., 1922); cf. similar reports from Sweden and 
Swedish Finland in FolkmAlsstudier 2.137-40 (1934) and Svenskbygden 1932.3-5. 
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a similar spelling and meaning, in spite of widely differing pronunciations. 
Cultivated people in Norway certainly knew such words as cigar, district, sec- 
tion at the time of emigration, so that it becomes uncertain whether they should 
be regarded as loans even in the rural dialects when they turn up in forms not 
markedly different from that of the spelling. It is not always possible to say 
whether given words were current in the dialects; and the spelling pronuncia- 
tions which they have in AmN might as well have arisen in America as in Nor- 
way. This was certainly true of alfalfa and timothy, which must have been 
learned in this country since they were the names of American products first 
met with over here. On the other hand, such words as music, museum, and 
university reveal by a highly Americanized pronunciation that the words were 
not in common use among the immigrants in their Norwegian forms at the time 
of immigration; yet they can hardly have failed to have heard them in Norway. 

(c) INTERLINGUAL COINCIDENCES. Where semantic-phonetic similarities exist 
between two words in different languages, it may be quite impossible to be cer- 
tain whether borrowing has taken place. Such similarities are of unquestionable 
importance in causing confusion between two languages spoken by bilinguals. 
Typical AmN wordshifts are the substitutions of the N korn ‘grain’ for E corn 
‘maize’, grén ‘food prepared from grain’ for E grain ‘grain other than maize’, 
brusk ‘tuft of straw’ for E brush ‘thicket’. In each of these cases the fact that 
we are dealing with the N word in question is confirmed by the variation in 
phonetic form from dialect to dialect, even though the limited distribution 
might speak against it in some cases. But when E crew is reproduced as N kru, 
we have very little to help us decide whether this is a loanword or a loanshift. 
The N form is identical with a dialect word kru ‘crowd, household, multitude’. 
The AmN word has been identified with this by an AmN writer, Jon Norstog, 
who asserted that kru was not an English word at all, but a Telemark word 
which he had known from his childhood. The claim must be disallowed, how- 
ever; for the N word is highly limited in its occurrence a1. is always neuter 
in gender, while the AmN word is widespread in all dialects, is mostly feminine, 
and has nowhere been recorded over here in its N meaning. Similarly with the 
AmN travla ‘walk’, a widely used word. There is a N dialect term travla ‘strug- 
gle, labor, slave’, found only in remote sections of the country; nowhere does it 
have the meaning of the AmN word. Yet since its meaning is not identical with 
that of AmE travel, one might be in doubt whether it is a loan at all, were it 
not for the existence of an English dialect meaning of travel ‘to walk’ (very 
widespread according to Wright’s EDD). Even though this is not at present 
recorded from Wisconsin, it seems most probable that it was used there and 
acquired by the N settlers in that state. The E word cold with the double mean- 
ing of ‘a cold spell’ and ‘an infection’ has influenced the meaning of the corre- 
sponding N words, which usually meant only ‘a cold spell’; yet we find that in 
some N dialects the N word already had the double meaning.** In such cases 
it has been necessary to weigh the probabilities in the light of our knowledge 
of the state of the dialects at the time of immigration. 


46 Cf. Aasen NO? s.v. kjgld ‘Sogn og fler’, but not under kulde and the other words. 
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(2) THE SYNCHRONIC PROBLEM. It appears to be taken for granted, even by 
some linguists, that a borrowed word somehow occupies a special status within 
a language. The acute consciousness of the loanword as a ‘problem’ in certain 
modern cultures has led to some confusion in the question of what the loanword 
is and how it is to be regarded in a description of a language at a given time. 
The rise of synchronic linguistic studies (also called ‘descriptive’) has led to a 
renewed consideration of the question whether loanwords can be identified 
without the kind of double comparison described in the preceding section. Can 
loanwords be identified by a student who knows nothing of the previous stages 
of a language?” Such a technique, if there is one, would seem to be most useful 
in dealing with previously unwritten languages; indeed it would be the only 
one available. 

The analyses made so far, however, have applied to languages where the 
historical facts were at least partially known, and the lists of loanwords to be 
analyzed have first been determined by historical means. This is true even of 
Miss Stene’s list of E loanwords in modern Norwegian, though she has included 
in her final list only those words that could be identified by some synchronic 
criterion as ‘not in complete agreement with the linguistic system of Norwegian’. 
These represent, she believes, the words that ‘are felt by the language-conscious 
speaker to be “foreign” ’.“* She sets up a series of formal characteristics 
‘by which they reveal the fact that they are aliens in the system’. These are: 
non-Norwegian orthography, pronunciation, correspondence between spelling 
and pronunciation, musical accent, dynamic accent, morphology, word-forma- 
tion, and meaning. Unfortunately no one of these is absolutely decisive (except 
perhaps the foreign spelling, which is not strictly a linguistic :aatter), since 
many of them occur also in words of native origin; and some are so common 
that it seems very doubtful if they are felt as ‘foreign’ by anyone except the 
professional linguist.** Furthermore, the criteria fail to include some quite 
obvious loans, such as drible ‘dribble’, start ‘start’, and stretk ‘strike’: these 
have in every respect been assimilated to a common pattern. 

Now it would be impossible to deny that, as we have shown in a preceding 
section, many loanwords have introduced features of arrangement which are 
numerically less common than certain other features and which sometimes 
stand in other relationships to the rest of the language than the previously 
existent patterns. But to identify the results of a historical process like borrow- 
ing is simply not possible by a purely synchronic study. What we find when we 
study a structure without reference to its history is not borrowing or loans, 
but something that might rather be described as ‘structural irregularity’. This 
is not an absolute thing: word counts have shown that patterns vary in fre- 
quency from the extremely common to the extremely rare, with no absolute 
boundary between the two. Patterns of high frequency are certain not to sound 


47 Cf. V. Mathesius, Zur synchronischen analyse fremden sprachguts, Englische Studien 
70.21-35 (1935-6); B. Trnka, Phonological analysis of present-day standard English 49-53 
(Prague, 1935); Stene, op.cit. 

48 Stene 5. 

4° Cf. the writer’s review, Lg. 25.63-8 (1949). 


a 
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‘queer’ to native speakers; just how infrequent must a pattern be before it 
* begins to ‘feel foreign’? Very few studies have so far been made in which struc- 
tural analysis is combined with frequency determinations.®° Until a language 
is thus analyzed, any statement about the ‘aberrations’ of loanwords must 
remain open to question. Even so it is evident that no synchronic analysis can 
discover such loanwords as priest, due, law, or skirt in English. If other words 
contain sequences that are less common and are found by synchronic analysis 
to have a different status, they will not thereby be revealed as loanwords, but 
as something else to which a different name should be given. If confusion is not 
to be further confounded, the term ‘borrowing’ and its kinsmen should 
be limited to the uses of historical linguistics. 

This is apparently the conclusion also of Pike and Fries when they state that 
‘in a purely descriptive analysis of the dialect of a monolingual speaker there 
are no loans discoverable or describable.’*! The Germans here make a distinc- 
tion between the Lehnwort, a historical fact, and the Fremdwort, a contem- 
porary fact.*? But it does not appear just how the line is to be drawn. None of 
the languages of modern civilization are so simple in their structure that a single 
set of categories will exhaustively describe them. Along with their high- 
frequency habits they exhibit a great number of ‘marginal’ habits which come 
into play in given circumstances, perhaps only in given words. Current phonemic 
theory seems to assume that the only description of distribution that is relevant 
in phonology is the phonetic environment. But it seems impossible to get away 
from the fact that individual words and word groups may have habits of their 


own, which can only be described in terms of lexical distribution. This does not 
surprise anyone when speaking of morphological characteristics: thus the first 
person singular of the verb occurs only in one word in English, viz. am. The 
problem in phonology is not different in kind, only in extent. Rather than to 
regard such complications as ‘coexistent systems’, it will probably be best to 
treat them as systemic fragments occurring under given circumstances—items 
of LIMITED LEXICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Summary. An attempt has been made in this article to establish a precise 
definition for the term ‘borrowing’ by describing it as the process that takes 
place when bilinguals reproduce a pattern from one language in another. Two 
kinds of activity which enter into borrowing are distinguished, viz. substitution 
and importation, which are defined in terms of a comparison between the model 
and the reproduction. By distinguishing morphemic and phonemic substitution 
it becomes possible to set up classes of loans: (1) loanwords, without morphe- 
mic substitution; (2) loanblends, with partial morphemic substitution; and 
(3) loanshifts, with complete morphemic substitution. The second of these 
includes what are more commonly known as ‘hybrids’, the third the ‘loan trans- 


50 Cf. W. F. Twaddell, A phonological analysis of intervocalic consonant clusters in 
German, Actes du IV® congrés internationale de linguistes 218-25 (Copenhagen, 1938); 
Hans Vogt, Structure of Norwegian monosyllables, NTS 12.5-29 (1940). 

51 Lg. 25.31 (1949). 

52 Cf. Eugen Kaufman, Der Fragenkreis ums Fremdwort, JEGP 38.42-63 (1939). Kaufman 
wishes to eliminate Fremdwéorter from German, but not Lehnworter. 
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lations’ and ‘semantic loans’. Various periods of bilingualism are described, 
involving erratic and systematic substitution, or importation of phonemes. 
Loanblends are classified into blended stems, derivatives, and compounds, 
while loanshifts are divided into loan homonyms and loan synonyms. The proc- 
ess of hybrid creation is so defined as to distinguish it from borrowing, being a 
reverse substitution, in which the model is to be found in the borrowing lan- 
guage. Among the cross-currents of borrowing, which sometimes confuse the 
picture, are the procedures called reborrowing, interdialectal loans, and the 
influence of spelling. The question of structural resistance to borrowing is dis- 
cussed, and a scale of adoptability is set up, which is shown to have a correla- 
tion to the structural organization of the borrowing language. It is shown that 
the scale of receptivity assumed by some writers is really a difference in the 
relationship between importation and substitution. The structural effect of 
borrowing is found to be largely a certain instability in the categories; in pho- 
nology it may produce extensive phonemic redistribution, but little phonemic 
importation. The question of identification of loans is shown to be primarily a 
historical question, not susceptible to the methods of synchronic analysis. 
So far as loans are discovered by the latter method, it is not as loans, but as 
residual structural irregularities, which might rather be called ‘systemic frag- 
ments’ than ‘coexistent systems’. The historical problem is difficult enough, 
fraught as it is with the problems of distinguishing loans made before immigra- 
tion, international words, and interlingual coincidences from bona-fide loans 
made during the period of inter-language contact. But the synchronic problem 
is insoluble without complete analyses of structure which also take into account 


the relative frequencies of the elements analyzed. 
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In comparative Germanic grammar it is a commonplace assumption that IE 
é first became @ in Proto-Germanic and then developed into @ in the parent forms 
of both North and West Germanic. Prokosch,! for example, remarks, ‘Two 
changes [affecting IE long vowels] are generally ascribed to Primitive Ger- 
manic: that of d to 6 and of é to &. The latter is largely a ‘Phonetic Interpola- 
tion”’, i.e., the assumption of a transitional stage between é and d. In Gothic, 2 
reverts to é by a different process of tensing (raising and fronting); in North and 
West Germanic, d results; this develops secondarily into @ in Old English, and é 
in Frisian.’ 

For the purposes of the present discussion it is necessary to expand this state- 
ment. The Proto-Germanic vowel & appears as # only in West Saxon Old English; 
the other Old English dialects, together with Old Frisian and Gothic, show é@. 
Old Saxon, Old Low Franconian, Old High German, and Old Norse have 4, but 
Old Saxon also exhibits individual instances of @, e.g. bérun gébun beside OHG 
barun gdbun, Olcel. baru gafu, WS OE béron géafon (< *g&fon), Go. bérun 
gébun, etc. 

The assumption that IE é first became PGmc. 2 and then later broke up into 
N and WGme. 4, Go. é, implies the following phonological developments for the 


separate Old Germanic languages: 
ON, OHG, OLFr... é@> 


Non-WS OE, OFris.s €>#>a>2>@ 


In comparison with the simple, completely attested change of IE d to PGmc. 6, 
some of these developments appear to be rather complicated and speculative. As 
a whole, they represent five phonological patterns. Old Norse, Old Low Fran- 
conian, and Old High German, to be sure, show a wholly comprehensible tend- 
ency to lower é to & and then to retract this to d, but the inferred developments 
in the other Old Germanic languages show no such directional trend. So far as 
Gothic is concerned, we must assume that é first became # and then returned to 
é. In the Saxon and Anglo-Frisian group the assumptions become much more in- 
volved. For Old Saxon we must suppose that é became &, then d, which remained 
for the most part but was represented sometimes by é. The West Saxon Old Eng- 
lish development requires the supposition that é became &, then d, then # again. 
Finally, for Old Frisian and the non-West-Saxon dialects of Old English, we must 
believe that @ changed to #, then to d, then to & again, and finally back to @. 
While such a development as é > @> d> #> @ is phonologically possible, in 


1 Comp. Gmc. Gr. §34; cf. Hirt, HU 1.§29.3. A few, e.g. Noreen, UL 23, assume that IE é 
was already an open 2. 
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this instance we have no assurance that it actually occurred. The #-vowel of 
Proto-Germanic, unlike the d-vowel, is not supposed to be preserved directly in 
any historic Germanic language, West Saxon OE 2 being traced back to WGmce. 
@ and only indirectly to PGme. 2. 

Whether right or wrong, these assumed developments may be summarized as 
follows: 


ON 4 
: ‘ . WS OE @ 
TE Ne ee ee a: Old 
; OS 4, but also é 
OHG, OLFr. 4 


Additional classifications and provisions for combinative changes might be added, 
of course, but they would only increase the complexity without clarifying it. The 
assumed developments merely summarize the historical facts without attempting 
to explain them. Furthermore, the basis of classification implies rigid, unwavering 
lines of cleavage between one language and another, though the phonological 
behavior of the languages themselves warrants no such conclusion. As 2 result, 
Germanic appears to show no one phonological trend; if any tendency is discern- 
ible in this scheme, it is one leading toward an inexplicable diversity. It is possible, 
to be sure, that the assumed changes took place exactly as indicated above; but 
inasmuch as there is no historic evidence to show that they did occur in precisely 
such a fashion, it can do no harm to examine the reasoning upon which 
the assumptions are based. 

As shown by the foregoing summary, many complications arise from postulat- 
ing a common parent West Germanic d. The existence of such a vowel appears 
to be suggested by two considerations. First, Old Saxon, Old Low Franconian, 
and Old High German generally show 4 for IE é, so that the @ is presumed to 
have existed in the parent West Germanic speech. As already observed, however, 
Old Saxon still preserves instances of é (gébun etc.) in the 9th century. Further- 
more, the first foreign records of Old High German show @, not a; Caesar, for 
example, refers to the Old High German Swabians as Suébi, not *Sudbt, and their 
leaders are designated by such names as Hariomérus, not *-mdrus.? Secondly, 
WGmce. 4 is supposed to have undergone in the descendant languages a develop- 
ment parallel to that of the ‘same sound’ in words borrowed from Latin, e.g. 
Lat. naépus > OE né&p (Ep.), nép (Corp.) ‘turnip’, Lat. strata > OHG straga, 
stragga, WS OE str&t ‘street’. To be sure, we know that 4 occurred in Latin, but this 
fact gives us no reason to infer that the ‘same sound’ occurred in the parent 
West Germanic speech or underwent the ‘same developmenis’ in the separate 
West Germanic languages. The parent West Germanic vowel é, for example, re- 
mained unchanged in Old English (*hér > hér ‘here’), but the ‘same sound’ in 
early loanwords from Latin became 7 or 7 (cépa > cipe ‘onion’, déndrius > dinor 
‘denarius’). It would appear, therefore, that the parent WGmce. 4 in such as- 
sumed developments as é > > @> #> @ is by no means indispensable.’ 

2 Cf. Hirt, loc.cit. fn. 2 and reff. 

3 Wright (OE Gr. §113), unlike most scholars, does not postulate a WGme. 4 in this de- 
velopment but assumes that PGmc. @ remained in WS OE and was raised to @ in Kent. and 
Angl. 
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Perhaps the Germanic development of IE é can be interpreted more believably 
by examining the problem from a chronological and geographical point of view. 
The Proto-Germanic homeland was a district embracing what are now the south- 
ern Scandiravian peninsula, Denmark with its adjoining islands, and the northern 
German lowlands between the Elbe and the Oder. Up to the last millennium B.c. 
these areas were more or less contiguous; the Skaggerak and the Kattegat were 
then scarcely more than small bays or fjords, and the Baltic was a fresh-water 
lake that covered a much smaller area than it does today. Before the earliest 
known Germanic colonies had been formed outside the homeland,‘ the parent 
speech had begun to disintegrate, undergoing separate developments in the north 
(North Germanic), the center (later ‘East’ Germanic), and the south (later ‘West’ 
Germanic). The first great emigrations from the Urheimat, those of the Goths 
and such kindred peoples as the Herulians, Rugians, and Burgundians, led ini- 
tially to the east and appear to have occurred in the course of the last few cen- 
turies B.c. The first South (‘West’) Germanic expansions may well have begun 
almost as early, but they were to proceed much more slowly up to about 500 a.p. 
and to cover less territory. In the north, the great Viking expansions can hardly 
be said to have begun before 750; Iceland, for example, was not occupied until 
more than a century later. 

It may be worthy of notice that Gothic (‘East’ Germanic), the first known Ger- 
manic language to be carried from the homeland into a separate colony, shows no 
tendency whatever to change é to d. In the west, the same is true of Anglian Old 
English and Old Frisian, which was spoken along the German coastline between 
the Elbe and the Rhine, the most westerly and perhaps also the earliest of the 
continental West Germanic colonial settlements. On the other hand, Old Norse, 
Old Low Franconian, and Old High German, which remained relatively contig- 
uous and somewhat closer to the central vertical axis of the homeland, regularly 
show the change of é to @. Continental Saxon, which had been a neighbor of both 
continental Anglian and Frisian, shows é as well as d, and insular West Saxon Old 
English similarly shows &. If we consider only the first known migrations of the 
‘East’ and ‘West’ Germanic tribes, the change of é to & does not appear at all 
along the far eastern or far western periphery. On the other hand, é regularly be- 
came d in North Germanic and in those languages that remained relatively con- 
tiguous with it after the first expansions to the east and west. 

The change of é through & to d apparently began in the north of the homeland 
and spread gradually toward the south. By the time that it had reached the dis- 
trict originally inhabited by the Goths, Gothic (at least in the form that we know 
it) had been carried far to the east and so was not affected. In northern Germany 
the change of é to @ likewise had no effect on the speech of the Frisians or northern 
Angles, who had migrated to the west. Continental Saxon, which remained mostly 
in the path of the change, generally shows 4,5 but insular West Saxon, which was 


4 Cf. Prokosch’s summary of the migrations, op.cit. §§4-6 and reff. 

5 If our knowledge of the early tribal movements were more extensive, we should prob- 
ably find a number of instances in which é-, @-, and d-speakers came into close and lasting 
contact. Certainly there were both Frisians and Saxons along the Litus Saxonicum, and a 
number of Frisians found their way into England. Similarly, the Anglian and Saxon é- 
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carried to the west before the change was completed, shows the intermediate 
stage 2. Low Franconian and High German remained in the path of the change 
and developed a; as noted above, the first foreign records of High German still 
preserve the old é. It would be difficult to ascertain precisely when the North Ger- 
manic pronunciation of the vowel began to affect continental West Germanic; 
by the 5th century, in any event, the area in Jutland that had been evacuated by 
the northern Angles was occupied by Danes, in whose speech é had become d. 

This hypothesis (it is nothing more) attempts merely to account for the facts. 
It does not alter, of course, the historical correspondences among the cognate 
vowels é, 2, and d in the Old Germanic languages,® nor does it deny that there 
was a difference between the two Proto-Germanic vowels that developed from 
IE é and é. When we are faced with the necessity of accepting at least five such 
unproved suppositions asé > # > d > # > @, with no apparent agree- 
ment among the languages and no discernible phonological trend, a more credible 
interpretation of the facts appears to be required. If it is true that the change of 2 
to d began in the north and spread toward the south, missing or only partly affect- 
ing the more peripheral areas, the development of IE é in Germanic is much less 
complicated than has been supposed. 





speakers who remained on the continent were ultimately absorbed by the neighboring 4- 
speakers. In such instances there may well have been variant pronunciations of the IE é- 
vowel within a given area, with one development or another finally predominating. 

‘The results of secondary combinative changes in the historic languages remain 
the same, regardless of the phonological developments that are postulated for preliterary 
times. WS Old English, for example, shows # as a regular isolative development of IE é but 
has @ before w or g plus a back vowel (analogical forms like wégas for wagas ‘waves’, sg. 
w#g, also occur). If WS # developed from a WGmce. d, as usually assumed, the WS 4 in such 
forms is simply a combinative retention of the older vowel. If @ is the later development, it 
represents a combinative change and shows that the shift of 2 to d occurred in insular as well 
as continental West Germanic, though only under certain specific conditions. 





THE POSITION OF THE ACTOR EXPRESSION 
IN COLLOQUIAL MEXICAN SPANISH 


HENRY AND RENEE KAHANE 
University of Illinois 
1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1. Purpose. The present study is an attempt to describe, in terms of form, 
the position of the actor expression in the colloquial Spanish of present-day 
Mexico. Regional, social, and chronological differences are disregarded, provided 
the material observed belongs, in the writers’ opinion, to the colloquial form of 


speech. 


1.2. ProcepuRE. The material was collected during a stay in Mexico, from 
June 1948 to February 1949.1 We gathered literary examples from nine colloquial 
texts, representing different dialects and different social strata. This literary ma- 
terial we checked and enlarged with the help of informants, again from different 
regions and different strata. The bulk of the examples on which the investigation 
is based were secured from the informants, rather than from the texts: the lan- 
guage of even colloquial literature is often too artificial or too folksy to represent 
normal usage. 

Two serious weaknesses in our work with the informants should be pointed out. 
First, since we did not work with recording machines, we could not get samples of 
completely spontaneous speech. For the most part we had to use the Socratic 
method in order to gather material, and this handicap prevented us from cap- 
turing that liveliness and naturalness of speech that would have been desirable. 
We hope, however, that by continual checking and counterchecking we have been 
able to eliminate most of the examples that belong to other styles than the truly 
colloquial. Second, under our system it was impossible to use the statistical 
method, which would have been, especially after Keniston’s fundamental work, 
highly desirable. Sometimes we searched more diligently for examples of a rare 
position which needed comment than for examples of a common one that was 
self-explaining. Therefore our indications about frequency, always cautiously 
stated, reflect impressions rather than figures. 


1.3. BrstiocrapHy. There has been, so far as we know, relatively little pre- 
vious work on our topic. Still the best study, in spite of its age, is Elise Richter, 
Zur Entwicklung der romanischen Wortstellung aus der lateinischen (Halle, 
1903). Its scope is far wider than ours, since it deals with all aspects of word order 
and covers all the Romance languages; and its approach is different from ours 


1 Our sincere thanks are due to the Administration of the University of Illinois, which 
granted one of us a leave of absence; to the Research Board of the Graduate School of the 
University of Illinois, which supported our investigations with a grant; to our numerous in- 
formants in different parts of Mexico, especially José Luis Razo Zaragoza (Guadalajara) and 
Alfredo Aguirre de la Garza (Monterrey) ; to Ermilo Abreu Gémez of Mexico City and José 
Cornejo Franco of Guadalajara, for valuable and friendly advice; and to Lee S. Hultzén 
of the University of Illinois, for many valuable suggestions. 
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in that it is a historical study, using criteria of psychology and rhythm. An in- 
teresting study, dealing specifically with actor-action position, is that by Harri 
Meier, Personenhandlung und Geschehen in Cervantes’ Gitanilla, Romanische 
Forschungen 51.125-86 (1937); it gives a stylistic interpretation of the problem 
under discussion. Among grammars of Spanish the one that deals with our topic 
at some length is Samuel Gili y Gaya, Curso superior de sintaxis espafiola §§66- 
77 (México, 1943); it does not, however, go beyond a few useful general remarks. 
The position of the personal pronoun as actor, with special reference to Old 
Spanish, was discussed by E. Gessner, ZRPh. 17.27-33 (1893). Keniston’s two 
grammars, although dealing with word order only marginally, are indispensable; 
they are referred to as Ken = H. Keniston, Spanish Syntax List (New York, 
1937); Ken 16th = H. Keniston, The Syntax of Castilian Prose: The Sixteenth 
Century (Chicago, 1937). 
The following are the abbreviations used for the source material: 
Ab Mariano Azuela, Los de Abajo, Teatro (México, 1938). 
Barr Benigno Corona Rojas, La Barriada (México, 1948). 
Brag J. Guadalupe de Anda, Los Bragados (México, 1942). 
Cri J. Guadalupe de Anda, Los Cristeros (México, 1941). 
Diab José Joaquin Gamboa, El diablo tiene frio, Teatro II (México, 
1938). 
Hac Federico Carlos Kegel, En la Hacienda (Guadalajara, 1938). 
Oro Francisco Monterde, Oro negro (México, 1927). 
Vec Eduardo Macedo y Arbeu, La Vecindad de la Purisima (México, 
1902). 


Zap Mauricio Magdaleno, Emiliano Zapata, Teatro revolucionario me- 
xicano (Madrid, 1933). 


Examples rot marked by any of these abbreviations were taken from informants 
in direct conversation. 


1.4. THE PRESENT STUDY is intended to be a contribution to descriptive gram- 
mar; it does not offer a historical or a semantic or a psychological interpretation 
of tLe phenomenon under discussion. 

Order is perceived as an arrangement of function classes. The position of the 
actor is considered a result of the position of the other function classes, whose 
position, in turn, is taken for granted and is, therefore, not here interpreted. 
The term ‘result’, it should be pointed out, is not to be taken historically, but 
descriptively. To give an example: in a type like Hoy viene Juan, we take the 
position of hoy for granted (i.e. we do not interpret it); and we consider the posi- 
tion of Juan a result of the position of hoy. In a type like Juan viene hoy, we would 
again take the position of hoy for granted (in spite of its being different), and 
woud again consider the position of Juan a result of it. The influence on the posi- 
tion of the actor exerted by either the initial hoy or the final hoy, is called, in the 
present study, ‘pressure’. It may again be useful to stress the fact that this term 
is purely descriptive, not to be interpreted historically or intonationally or stylis- 
tically or psychologically. Historically the position of the actor may or may not 
have determined the position of the adverb. In our descriptive attack on the 
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position of the actor, however, it seems the best method to take all other posi- 
tions for granted. 


2. PosiT1IoN DEPENDENT ON THE ACTION ForRM 


Three types need to be discussed: the actor in binary expressions; instances in 
which the action is an impersonal verb; and instances in which the action is a 
reflexive passive substitute. 


2.1. THE POSITION IN BINARY EXPRESSIONS. Sentences which consist of two 
elements, action and actor, are here called binary expressions. Free variation in 
the position of the actor is the rule, although in some instances either anteposi- 
tion or postposition prevails in colloquial usage. 

2.11. FREE VARIATION is most common if the action is a transitive verb or an 
intransitive with a bound form or in the progressive form: Me lo regalé un amigo 
~ Un amigo me lo regalé. | Lo hirié tu falta de precaucién ~ Tu falta de precau- 
cidn lo hirid. | Se enoj6 Ramén ~ Ramén se enojé. | Se fué la sefwiora ~ La seftora 
se fué. | Te est4 esperando Ramén ~ Ramén te esté esperando. | Se est4 ocultando 
el sol ~ El sol se esté ocultando. | Est& muriendo el paciente ~ El paciente esta 
muriendo. Further examples in §3.621. 

2.12. THE actor FoLLows. Although both anteposition and postposition are 
possible, the actor tends to follow intransitive verbs, occasionally even with a 
bound form: iDesen prisa! Llega el tren. | Mama, llegé el sastre. | Gritan [‘caca- 
rean’] las gallinas. | éQué tal estuvo la variedad [‘espectdculo de variedades’] 
anoche?—Muy bien. Cantaron los hermanos Martinez Gil. | Se vino el tren. Andale 
[‘aptrate’]. Further examples in §2.13, and also in §§3.622, 5.51. 

2.13. THE ACTOR PRECEDES if the verb in a binary expression is intransitive 
and expresses an imperfective type of action: M’hija monta. | Mi tta fuma. 

Thus Spanish possesses an interesting means of indicating by word order in 
the present tense the same distinction between different types of action which in 
the past tense is made by the use of the preterit and the imperfect. In binary ex 
pressions with intransitive verbs as head, anteposition indicates the imperfective, 
postposition the perfective type of action. The expression of the imperfective type 
by anteposition seems a fairly fixed system; the expression of the perfective type 
allows free variation, but has a marked preference for postposition. In the follow- 
ing examples, contrast of action type is, then, expressed by contrast of position: 
Ramén canta. Trabaja en el radio ~ Oye, canta Ramon. | Los pdjaros cantan ~ 
Oye, cantan los pdjaros. | Las gallinas cacarean ~ Mama, cacarean las gallinas. | 
Carmen baila. Trabaja en el Copacabana ~ Baila Tongolele. éQuieres que vaya- 
mos a verla? | Mi nieto nada ~ Mira, nada mi nieto. | Anoche no pude dormir. 
Nuestro vecino ronca ~ éQué ruido es ese?—Ronca nuestro vecino. | Mi cuftado 
estudia. Va a ser doctor ~ No hagas ruido. Estudia mi cufiado. | Alberto miente. 
No se puede tener confianza en él ~ Miente Alberto. No la ha visto. 

In this connection, it seems possible that the perfective quality of estar (F. 
Hanssen, Gramatica histérica de la lengua castellana §470 [Halle, 1913]) is the 
reason for the usual postposition of the actor in binary expressions containing 
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estar: Pase. Est& el doctor. | Esta la sefiora. ¢No quiere entrar? | éEstAn tus her- 
manas?—Maria saliéd; esté Luz. 

2.2. THE ACTION IS AN IMPERSONAL VERB. If the action is expressed by an im- 
personal verb, the actor usually follows the action. Sometimes, particularly if the 
actor is a pronoun, it precedes. 

2.21. THE ACTOR FOLLOWs: Se me adelanta mi reloj. | Cae granizo. | Est& cay- 
endo granizo. | Hay que ir a San Juan, ... a ver si ya cay6 carta del sittor don 
Anacleto para el sifior cura (Cri 45). | Conste [‘tome en cuenta’] que quedamos en 
esto. | Pero conste [‘ten presente’] que no dirds nada. | Me conviene su oferta. | 
porque a los ricos les conviene éenerlos ast para explotarlos mejor (Ab 44). | Corre 
un atrecito muy frto. | Se me corté l’aliento. | Se me est& cortando [‘pasando’] el 
dolor. | Me da gusto que estés bien. | me disgusta mucho que Carlos no esté aqut a 
tiempo (Oro 25). | Me duele Ja cabeza. | que en cuanto pasaba cercas de un nopal, 
se le fruncfa el cicirisco [‘asentaderas’] (Brag 47). | Se le gangrené la pierna. | iOh! 
pero es que te gusta muncho el naipe [‘las cartas’] (Brag 44). | siempre me gustaba 
muncho mas la casa de onde [‘de donde’] nos mudamos (Vec. 8). | Me gusta ofrte 
(Oro 33). | dicen que a ellos qué les importa la escuela (Brag 46). | Me late [‘pre- 
siento’] gue nos ird mal. | Me late que se nos vienen todos juntos (Ab 26). | Me llegé 
el encargo. | A ese muchacho se le ha metido en la cabeza que en nuestros campos 
puede haber petréleo (Oro 26). | Le ocurrié un accidente. | Se me ocurre una idea. | 
y no se le ocurra pedir otra cosa (Hac 21). | Se me olvidé el sombrero. | No se te 
olvide poner la servilleta de papd (Oro 12). | puede que esté adentro (Oro 15). | 
Toavia no se me puede salir de la cabeza el probe [‘pobre’] viejo (Brag 53). | No 
me sirve la pluma. | de nada le servird todo eso (Hac 10). | Me sobran cinco pesos. ! 
golpe a golpe, no me va a sobrar ni madre (Brag 44). | me sorprendié tanto ver a 
Magdalena aqui (Diab 51). | Me sucedié una cosa incretble. | no vaya a suceder lo 
que el domingo pasado (Hac 20). | ya ha de tocarte tu turno, Miguel (Diab 34). 

2.22. THE ACTOR PRECEDES: Esto no me sirve. | Eso a mf no me importa (Cri 
20). | Sélo eso nos faltaba (Diab 27). | Lo mismo me ha pasado a mi. | Oportuni- 
dades no te han faltado (Zap 109). 


2.3. THE ACTION IS A REFLEXIVE PASSIVE SUBSTITUTE. Position depends on the 
number of elements. If the expression is binary, the actor usually follows. If, how- 
ever, the expression contains a third element, say an adverb, this third element 
exerts the usual pressure: if it follows, the sequence is actor + action + adverb 
(§5.21); if it precedes, the sequence is adverb + action + actor (§4.21). Kenis- 
ton’s statement (Ken 27.421), ‘The position of the grammatical subject, normally 
after the verb, is evidence that it is felt as the psychological object’, can, if it is 
correct, refer to the binary type only; in types containing a following adverb, the 
pressure of this real third element is stronger than the pressure of the ‘psychologi- 
cal’ third element. Similarly, a demonstrative element in the actor expression is 
able to reverse the usual sequence. 

2.31. THE EXPRESSION IS BINARY. 

2.311. The actor follows: Aptirate, se apagaron Jas luces. | Se ven los cerros. | 
Se hallaron sus huellas. | Se necesitan tres. | si se vella [‘veia’] para alld, se vellan 
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las provaledas [‘polvaredas’], si se vellan para aca, se vellan las abroledas [‘arbole- 
das’) (Hac 12). | No se venden estas casitas. 

2.312. The actor precedes if it contains a demonstrative element: Estas casitas 
no se venden. | Estas manzanas no se comen. | Esas pieles de cabrito no se usan. 
No las cojas. 

2.32. THE EXPRESSION CONTAINS A THIRD ELEMENT. 

2.321. The third element follows, the actor precedes: Las calabazas se cocen en 
dos horas. | Esta casa se termina en un mes. | Los tapetes se hacen en tres dias. |Los 
vinos de Parra se venden en toda la Reptblica. | Las cervezas Carta Blanca y Bo- 
hemia se venden en toda l’América. 

2.322. The third element precedes, the actor follows: En dos horas se cocen 
las calabazas. | En un mes se termina esta casa. | En tres dias se hacen los tapetes. 


3. Postrion DEPENDENT ON THE AcToR ForM 
Certain types of actor expressions have typical positions. 


3.1. THE ACTOR IS A FUNCTION WORD. In that case, it precedes the action. 

3.11. Quién. The function word serves to introduce questions and exclama- 
tions: ¢Quién vino? | Quén sabe qué ser4 eso (Brag 46). | iQuén sabe qué mitote 
[‘trama’] trai! (Ab 32). | iQuién dijo miedo ...! (Brag 55). | Oiga, ¢y quién lo 
insifié [‘ensefid’] a curar? (Ab 39). | Y quéén me cuida la ropa? (Vee 11). 

3.12. Qué. The function word serves to introduce questions and exclamations, 
by itself or as part of a noun phrase. If it is part of a noun phrase, the whole 
phrase precedes the action: ¢Qué pasé? (Brag 46). | équé se te ofrece? (Oro 39). | 
éQué sucedié, pues, con el mocho [‘soldado’], compadre? (Ab 40). | Pregunta la 
cufiada qué ha pasado (Zap 99). | iQué va a pasar! (Zap 99). | Qué animal andar&é 
suelto por ahi afuera? (Ab 20). | équé milagro te trae por aqui? (Diab 39). 

3.13. Que. The function word serves to introduce an adjective clause: lo que 
pasa (Zap 100). | es el aire de la tormenta que mueve las milpas [‘plantas del 
maiz’] (Brag 48). | esos que sienten ldstima (Zap 101). | iHaber sido ellos de los 
que mataron a Policarpio ...! (Brag 49). 


3.2. THE ACTOR IS A PERSONAL PRONOUN. Such an actor usually precedes in a 
binary expression: yo lo quero (Hac 8). | Usted sabe. | Usted no me conoce. | El no 
me vid. | Ella se fué. | Ellos no vienen. | Pos ya le digo, jefecito, nosotros no lo 
hemos visto (Brag 57). 


3.3. THE ACTOR IS OR CONTAINS A DEMONSTRATIVE. Such an actor usually pre- 
cedes in a binary expression: Esto se come. | Eso no sirve. | Eso no me importa. | 
Eso nos faltaba. | Pero los curros ... Esos ni pintan ni dan color ... (Brag 47). 
| Estas manzanas no se comen. | Estas casitas no se venden. 

It is perhaps appropriate to discuss in this context the contrast ¢Qué pasé?— 
Los tecolotes [‘los policias’] llegaron ~ ¢Qué pas6?—Llegaron los tecolotes. In the 
former example the tecolotes are expected; in the latter they are not. In other 
words, the article seems, in the former example, to contain some demonstrative 
element, say ‘those expected ones’. Cf. Ken 16th 18.211: ‘The shades of value 
between article and demonstrative are infinite.’ Anteposition shows, then, the 
demonstrative function. 
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3.4. THE ACTOR IS OR CONTAINS A FORM OF odo. Such an actor usually precedes 
in a binary expression: Todos vinieron. | Todos dorm{fan. | Todos se embriagaron. | 
Todo se aclarar4. | Todas las muchachas lo quieren. | Toditos los amigos se fueron.| 
Todo lo que pensdbamos se cumplié. 


3.5. THE ACTOR IS A NEGATIVE. Such an actor shows free variation in its posi- 
tion. If it follows the action, the action is preceded by the bound form no. 

3.51. THE ACTOR PRECEDES: Nadie contesté. | Nadie me ayudé. | Si, hombre, 
nadie lo respeta. | Nadie estaba preparado. | naiden [‘nadie’] me lo puede decir 
(Vec 6). | Este libro nadie loleer&. | Nada falta. | Nada hacambiado. | Nadadeesto 
nos sirve. | ninguno quere entrarle [‘atreverse a tomar parte en cualquier cosa’) 
(Brag 46). 

3.52. THE ACTOR FOLLOWs: No vino nadie. | No lo oyé nadie. | Llegué allf; no 
me conocia nadie. | No estaba preparado nadie. | Hoy no vino nadie. | No est& 
nadie en casa. | No pasé nada. | No ha cambiado nada. 


3.6. THE ACTOR IN ANSWERS. 

3.61. In a binary answer the actor precedes, if it is carried over from a preced- 
ing question. In the question the actor may appear in the same form as in the 
answer, or in a different form, or in zero form: ¢Y Antonio?—Antonio vino. | ¢Y 
Mercedes?—Mercedes se casé. | ¢Y la sefiora?—La sefora esté. | ¢Dénde esté 
Miguel?—M iguel esté durmiendo. | ¢Se encuentra en tu casa Maria?—No, Maria 
se fué. | ¢Y el doctor?—Mz cufiado se fué. | ¢Est& la gente?—La sefora saliéd. | 
éTe lo dijo una persona de confianza?—Si, Ramén me lo dijo. | éSe fué para 
siempre?—No, Ramén volvi6. 

3.62. If the actor in a binary answer is not the same as the actor in the preced- 
ing question, the answer usually shows free variation, or, if the action is an in- 
transitive with no bound form, the actor follows. 

3.621. Free variation: ¢Y viven todos?—No, murié Luz ~ No, Luz murié. | 
éTe vid alguien?—Me vid Alberto ~ Alberto me vid. | ¢Qué pasé6?—Murié Luz ~ 
Luz murié. | ¢Qué pas6?—Se fué Marta ~ Marfa se fué. | ¢Quién la llevé al hos- 
pital?—La llevé la Cruz Roja ~ Ruperto la llevé. | éQuién t’esté curando?— 
M’esté curando el doctor Chavez ~ El doctor Chavez m’esté curando. 

3.622. The actor follows: éQuién vino?—Vino Juan. | ¢Alguien vino a bus- 
carme?—Vino Antonio. | éQué paso?—Llegé la chota [‘policia’]. 


4. PRESSURE OF THE PrRE-ACTION ELEMENT 


It seems that three kinds of initial element—function words, adverbs, and ob- 
jects—under certain conditions influence the position of the actor expression. Of 
these three, the object plays a minor role; function words and adverbs, however, 
appear frequently in initial position. As noted by Keniston (Ken 16th 39.01 and 
42.1), it is not possible to define these two word classes precisely in terms of form. 
He suggests grouping them according to function; but even this approach, in a 
number of instances, is vague or arbitrary. Yet the classification seems to corres- 
pond to a linguistic reality, and we propose, somewhat hesitatingly to be sure, a 
different criterion, that of PosITION: if a sentence contains not more than three 
function classes—the action, the actor in the form of a noun, and an initial ele- 
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ment which is either an adverb or a function word—then this initial element is an 
ADVERB (a modifier of the verb) if in colloquial Spanish it normally forces the 
actor to stand after the action, but a FUNCTION WoRD (an introductory element of 
the whole clause) if the actor expression either precedes the action or shows free 
variation of position. 


4.1. Funcrion worps. There are two groups of function words: those that 
allow free variation of the position of the actor and those that (usually) require 
fixed order. 

4.11. FuNcTION WORDS WHICH ALLOW FREE VARIATION. The instances of free 
variation due to an introductory function word can be divided into three groups. 

4.111. The function word is followed by a binary expression containing a tran- 
sitive verb or a bound form or both. This type shows free variation also without 
the introductory function word (§2.11). 

4.111.1. The actor follows: Entonces, se fué Ramén. | Entonces, me voy yo. 
i; ahora que no nos oye Beatriz (Diab 33). | Si no se lo comié Marfa, ddselo a 
Juan. | Dicen que lo hizo Elena. | Enfrené [‘frené’] sibitamente de modo que se 
voleé el coche. | Desde que se fué su mamd, viven en un desorden terrible. | Es 
que se cayé la nifia. | hasta que se termine la guerra. | estén comiendo miis 
americano pa que se mejore la raza (Vec 7). | Juanito no come porque le pegé 
su hermana. | ¢No cree usted que esta criatura tenga derecho a vestirse como lo 
requiere su edad? (Diab 41). | Cuando la conocié Juan, era nifia todavia. | yo 
ni’staba siquiera en la tienda cuando se perdiu’el billete (Barr 197). | en el hotel 
donde se alojaba mi tio. | Mientras se viste mz novia, podemos tomar una copita. 
| Por eso la adora Ramén. | con aquello se enriquecié mi cufiado. 

4.111.2. The actor precedes: Entonces, Ramén se fué. | Entonces, yo me voy. 
| Si Maria no se lo comié, ddselo a Juan.| Si mi coronel se enoja . ..; pa mf, plim 
[‘no me importa’! (Ab 24). | Dicen que Elena lo hizo. | ¢No sabe usté que Juan 
se cas6? | has que la boda sea antes de que Manuel se vaya (Hac 10). | Desde que 
su mama se fué, viven en un desorden terrible. | Es que la nifia se cay6. | hasta 
que la guerra se termine. | Hasta que mi prima se arregle [‘cuando esté lista’), 
podremos salir de casa. | Yo voy a Tonal4 para que Luis me vea. | Mi prima no 
vino porque su papé no le permitid. | Se haré como mi patrén lo ordene. | Cuando 
Juan la conocié, era nifia todavia. | Mientras mi novia se viste, podemos tomar 
una copita. | Por eso Ramén la adora. | Con aquello mi cufiado se enriqueci6é. 

4.112. The function word is followed by a binary expression containing an 
intransitive verb and no bound form. In this type, when the clause is not intro- 
duced by a function word, the actor most commonly follows the action (§2.12). 

4.112.1. The actor follows: Tuvimos una fiesta y vino Juan. | Entonces, 
saldra Juan. | si recuerda el patrén y no est& su desayuno, me dice mis claridades 
(Vec 8). | esperaremos que lleguen los muchachos (Oro 23). | d&melos antes de 
que vuelva mi hermano (Diab 64). | Desde que vino Luz, ... | Es que ronca mi 
esposo. | Hasta que vengan tus hermanos (Oro 23). | cuando Ilegue la Semana 
Santa (Oro 30). | Mientras trabajan los hombres yo les ayudaré. 

4,112.2. The actor precedes: Tuvimos una fiesta y Juan vino. | Entonces, 
Juan saldr4. | ahora que mi papé vino. | Llamemos de modo que Luis oiga. | No 
para [el garbancero] dende [‘desde’] que Dios amanece (Vec 8). | Es que mz esposo 
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ronca. | Cuando mi tio muera, seré rico. | Mientras [‘hasta que’] el tren llegue yo 
estaré aqui. | en el lugar donde Carlos comia. : 

4.113. The function word is followed by an expression of the structure actor 
+ action + (following) third element. In this type, when the clause is not intro- 
duced by a function word, the actor usually (but not always) precedes the action 
(§5). If it is introduced by a function word, there is occasionally free variation. 

4.113.1. The actor precedes: cuando se realicen nuestros ideales y el indio 
tenga un pedazo de tierra (Zap 110). | Si mz cufiado vuelve hoy, mataremos una 
gallina. | Si Jwan no est& equivocado, todo saldré bien. | si yo oigo pasos de caba- 
Ilos por entre las labores [‘plantaciones del maiz’] (Brag 48). | figtirese que el 
gachupin [‘espafiol’] de la tienda no me pesa bien ni el arroz ni los frijoles [‘habi- 
chuelas’] (Vec 6). | No sabia que tu hermano fuera ingeniero. | Desde que mi 
sobrino conocié a esa muchacha, ya no piensa mas que en ella. | Sin que tu her- 
mano se diera cuenta, lo robaron. | como aséé tiene tantos libros (Hac 22). | 
Como tu cufiado esta alli, podemos entrar. | Cuando Juan compré su reloj, esta- 
ban mas baratos. | Cuando Ramén esté seguro, que me avise. | Cuando uséé esté 
seguro, me avisa. | ¢Te acuerdas cuando Rodriguez fué elegido diputado?—En 
aquellos tiempos su familia no pasaba hambres. 

4.113.2. The actor follows: Cuando quiera Maria y tenga tiempo su esposo, 
iran a Europa. | Si vuelva hoy mi cufiado, mataremos una gallina. | Si no est4 
equivocado Juan, todo saldré bien. | Sin que se diera cuenta tu hermano, lo 
robaron. | Como est alli tw cufiado, podemos entrar. | Cuando compré Juan su 
reloj, estaban mas baratos. | Cuando esté seguro Ramén, que me avise. | Cuando 
esté usté seguro, me avisa. 

4.12. FUNCTION WORDS WHICH REQUIRE FIXED ORDER. These can be divided 
into two types, the bifunctional gue and a group of coordinators. 

4.121. The bifunctional que. In contrast to the so-called conjunction que, 
whose function consists only in establishing some syntactical relation between 
the clause which it introduces and an element outside that clause, the relative 
pronoun que is characterized by a double function and may therefore be called 
bifunctional: it is a function word introducing an adjective clause, and within 
that clause it is at the same time actor or object or adverb. 

4.121.1. If this bifunctional que is either object or adverb and the actor is a 
noun, and if no other element modifies the head, the actor usually follows: La 
birria [‘carne al horno con salsa’] que tomé Alfredo estaba muy sabrosa. | La 
muchacha que vid Ramén, es la misma que vid Carlos. | con los conocimientos 
que tiene mister Taylor (Oro 33). | y comparo la vida que llevan estos campesinos, 
con (Hac 13). | Si quieres enterarte de lo que opina la tropa ... (Zap 110). | 
dende [‘desde’] aquella mafiana ... que se te callé [‘cayé’] el cdntaro (Hac 7). 

4,121.2. If the actor in a clause introduced by the bifunctional que is a pro- 
noun, there is free variation of the position of the actor. (a) The actor follows: 
es en la Compajfifa en que trabajo yo (Diab 40). | La muchacha que vié él, es la 
misma que yo vi. | Es una cualidad que tiene ella. (b) The actor precedes: La 
muchacha que yo vi no es la que te dije. | y la verdad que después de lo que yo 
he visto, creo que (Hac 20). | en la forma que nosotros quisiéramos (Zap 112). 
| Pos ... del qi’usté toma cuando se va la jefa (Barr 26). | me opondré a todo lo 
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que su mercé me mande (Hac 15). | Es repicolargo [‘hablador’], pero verdé de 
Dios que no viene a lo que usted piensa (Ab 47). | Es una cualidad que ella tiene. 

4.121.3. If the action in a clause introduced by the bifunctional que is modified 
by one or more elements apart from the actor, there is free variation in the posi- 
tion of the actor. (a) The actor follows: el telegrama que recibié Juan esta ma- 
fiana. | A la hora en que com{ian tranquilos los trabajadores se solté una fuerte 
lluvia. (b) The actor precedes: la muchacha que Carlos saludé ayer. | la birria 
que Alfredo tomé de prisa. 

4.121.4. Sometimes the bifunctional que becomes a unifunctional que (ef. 
Ken 16th 8.643, 8.721, 16.62, 16.623), but it retains its influence on position; 
the actor follows: Es el velador de la fabrica que le pegaron unos borrachos en la 
cantina. | Es mi amigo Ramén que le debe mi cufiado cien pesos. | Es el rezumbido 
del rio, que le estd llegando agua (Brag 48). 

4.122. A few coordinating function words tend to influence word order by 
forcing the actor to stand in front of the action. 

4.122.1. en cambio: Luis vino a las ocho, en cambio Juan llegé a las diez. | 
Lloraba Marfa, en cambio Mercedes refa. | En cambio, Carlos ha recibido otra 
instruccién, all4 en la capital, en los mejores colegios (Oro 28). | Yo voy a salir, 
en cambio ti te quedas en casa. 

4.122.2. pero: (a) The actor precedes; this seems to occur more frequently 
than the opposite: Pero mi sefiora se los comié. | Yo queria salir a Morelia, pero 
el camién me dejé [‘perdi el autobus’]. | Yo queria pegarle a mi sobrino, pero mi 
hermano se adelanté. | Hubo un ruido terrible afuera, pero Luis no desperté. | Le 
llevamos serenata, pero mi novia no salié. | La nifia [‘sefiorita (término de los 
sirvientes)’] Chole tiene muchas amistades, pero la nifia Ramona no tiene nin- 
guna. | Pero el agua aprieta [‘Ilueve m&s’], debe salir abrigado [‘protegido con 
ropa’]. | No, pero Dofia Sotera la eché en el bote del cloruro (Vec 5). | pero lagua 
no subié mas que unos cuantos dias (Vec 8). | pero t% sabes (Zap 109). | Estu- 
vimos en la fiesta, pero ella no asistié. | Pero ese era un polecia (Cri 24). |Dizque 
[‘dicen que’] me dijo “Buenos dias”, pero yo no lo of. (b) The actor follows: 
Esperaba a Elizondo, pero se presenté su abogado. | Yo fui a su casa, pero no 
estaba Luis. 

4.122.3. pues: (a) If after the coordinator pues the actor is a noun, and if no 
element except the actor qualifies the action, the actor precedes the action: Pos 
Carlos se lo hallé. | Pos Ester no vino. (b) If the actor is a pronoun, there is free 
variation in the position of the actor. The actor precedes: Pos él te dijo. The actor 
follows: Pos sabe usted. | Pos me lo dijo usted. | Pos mientes té y miente él. (c) 
There is equally free variation in the position of the actor, if an element other 
than the actor qualifies the action. The actor precedes: Pos Ester no vino a 
verme. | Pos Carlos encontré tu automévil en la carretera. | pues su marido de 
usted, no ha subido por ella [la basura] hace tres dias (Vec 10). The actor follows: 
Pos no vine Ester a verme. 

4.122.4. y ‘but’: Lloraba Marfa y Mercedes reia. | Yo fui a palacio y el secretario 
me dijo que regresara después. | Antonio vino a invitarme al cine y mi hermano 
no me permitié. | Nosotros llamamos a la puerta y nadie salid. | “Buenos dias”, 
le dije yo, y él no me contesté. | Con aquello el hombre se crecié y me puso como 
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lazo de cochino [‘me insultd’], y yo nomads prudenciaba [‘estaba prudente’] (Brag 
29). | Por largo rato estuvimos jalonedndonos [‘discutiendo’], y el juez, como si 
juera de palo nomas oyia y oservaba (Brag 29). Here may also, perhaps, belong 
examples of the following type: ... Y yo me encargo de la tripona [‘gorda’] . . . 
—Y yo de la otra tisica [‘delgada’] ... (Brag 31). | iY ti, Pachanga, vienes 
encuerao [‘desnudo’] ...! (Brag 24). | Licenciado: Apuesto a que ... Palacios: 
Y yo apuesto a que ... (Zap 97). 


4.2. ADvERBS. This section is divided into two groups: expressions that usually 
show fixed order and expressions that show free variation. 

4.21. FIXED ORDER: adverb + action + actor. If the adverb is initial and the 
actor is a noun, and if there are no additional elements, the actor follows: Ai 
[‘ah{’] vienen los sardos [‘soldados’] (Brag 56). | All4 comer4 Luis. | Anoche bajé 
el coyote y se llevé un borreguito recién nacido (Ab 21). | iAqui esté Policarpo! 
(Cri 38). | Asi hablan los hombres prdcticos, verdad? (Oro 33). | asi se ponen 
todas las enamoradas (Oro 15). | Atin no ha Ilegado el tren. | Ayer estaba corriendo 
aire. | Bien haya el jefe ...! (Zap 117). | Dizque [‘dicen que’] vino Carlos. | Al 
volearse mi automédvil entonces llegé Ja policta. | Hasta que [‘al fin’] legé el 
camién. | Hasta que [‘al fin’] se casé6 Marta. | Hora [‘hoy’] no pasé el camién de 
la basura. | Horita [‘ahora mismo’) llegé el cartero. | Horita se fué el lechero. | Hoy 
se fué José. | Mafiana vendré el lechero. | Mafiana no vendra el lechero. | Mejor se 
casa Maria. | éNo vino el jardiniero?—Mejor [‘en cambio’] vino el frutero. | No- 
mas [‘solamente’] se queja Romdn. | Nomas beve Julidn, nunca come. | Ya llegé el 
tren. | Mira: ya est& puesta la mesa (Oro 11). | Ya se habfa enfriado la leche (Diab 
35). | Ya se levanté la nifia (Vec 7). | No Maria Engracia, ya pasé la época de 
esas guerras (Cri 28). | Y all abajo esté don Remigio, que trae el tordillo [‘tipo de 
caballo’) para que lo vea (Oro 38). | Aqui adelante esta la poblacién de Tepatitldn. 
| Que dicen que aqui adelante, en el Cerro de la Llave andan los bragados [‘cierto 
grupo de revolucionarios’] (Brag 69). | Y si quiere confesarse, por ahi andaba un 
cura, llévenlo primero con él (Ab 45). | Por ahf pasa el camién. | En Tepatitlén 
estd el centro de la regién altefia [Los Altos ‘regién en Jalisco’]. | En la carretera de 
Tequila se voleé su coche. | En dos dias se fraccionan las haciendas (Zap 102). | 
Dofia Sotera la [sc. camisa] eché en el bote de cloruro, porque como precisaba y 
lotro dia no salié el sol! (Vec 5). | y todos los dias suben las cosas (Vec 7). | Un 
dia cae el Gobierno (Zap 103). 

4.22. FREE VARIATION. Free variation in the position of the actor after an 
initial adverb occurs under three conditions: the head contains a third modifier; 
the adverb is a clause; the actor is a pronoun. 

4.221. Influence of a third modifier. When the actor is a noun, and there is a 
third modifier—a second adverb, an object, a predicative, or a dependent in- 
finitive—there is free vatiation. 

4.221.1. The actor follows. In that case, it is usually placed immediately after 
the action; but when the third modifier is a predicative or otherwise closely con- 
nected with the action, the order is adverb + action + predicative or other 
modifier + actor: porque allf subia lagua parriba (Vec 8). | anoche, es decir, hoy 
a las cuatro, llegd Ricardo y mal (Diab 33). | Aqui esté Juan como en su casa. | 
Ayer estuvo Luis mejor. | Ayer vino Juan a saludarme. | Dizque llega el tren 
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hasta [‘no antes de’] mafiana. | Endenantes [‘hace un momento que’] vino el 
gendarme a avisar que ... (Vec 10). | Entonces tenia mucho dinero Juan, 
ahora no tiene nada. | y que hora vengan otros nuevos cristeros [‘cierto grupo 
de revolucionarios’] a acabar con todo (Brag 46). | no hay esperanzas de que 
hora vengan los angelitos del cielo, a darnos siquiera una manita ...! (Cri 
23). | Hora me echa la nifia la burridora [‘me maltrata’] (Vec 8). | Hoy no 
comeré carne el gato. | Luego vino Juan a casa. | Maijiana vendrd mi sobrino a 
verme. | Mafiana estarfn maduros los jitomates [‘tomates’]. | Pior estaba Juan 
ayer. | Toavia no se me puede salir de la cabeza el probe viejo (Brag 53). | todavia 
se me rebullen las ganas [‘siento ganas’] aqui adentro (Cri 24). | Ya llevan tus 
gentes el maiz (Zap 118). | Ya supo Juan que su padre sufriéd un accidente. | Pos 
venemos a decirle, que ya se prendié otra vez la mecha (Brag 49). | de esta camisa 
ya solo queda pechera (Vec 5). | llegé la noticia de que por alli anda un tal Pina- 
cate dando muncha guerra (Brag 57). | A mi sf que al recebirme la ropa me saca 
lustre [‘me pone nueva’] la nifia (Vec 5). | no vaya a suceder lo que el domingo 
pasado, que al estar oficiando el Padre, salié una gallina cacareando del trono de 
Maria Santisima (Hac 20). | En México esté prohibida la entrada a menores de 
edad a los centros de vicio. | En Chipinque estaba ayer una reunién de rancheros. 
| En dos dias mds deberd de llegar mz hermano. | Detrds de la montafia batieron 
los rancheros a los rebeldes. | Algtin dia vendré Ricardo a nosotras, Da. Rosa 
(Diab 44). | cuando lotro dia me puso Don Concho por ser marchante el manojo 
en disiocho riales (Vec 7). | Cuando dieron las diez, llegé el cartero a mi casa. | 
Cuando estuve en Chapala, fué Roberto a saludarme. 

4.221.2. The actor precedes: All4 Luis sanard pronto. | Allé las cocineras son 
mas expertas. | Asi mi madre hacia el pastel. | Dizque mz amiga llega hasta [‘no 
antes de’] el sAbado. | Entonces Ramén tenia mucho dinero. | Hasta que [‘al 
fin’]} Maria se casé con Alberto. | Hora [‘hoy’] el lechero no vino a casa. | Ahora 
[‘hoy’] mt papd llegaré de México. | Ahora [‘hoy’] Luis va a los toros. | Ahora 
Ramona se encuentra muy bien. | Horita el chofer va de prisa. | Hoy el tren llegé 
retardado. | Hoy el gato no comeré carne. | Mafiana mi sobrino vendra a verme. | 
Todavia Pepe estuvo a verme esta majiana. | Ya las mujeres no le llamaban la 
atencidn. | Allé en los Estados Unidos Adolfo trabajaba demasiado. | Hasta orita 
mi concencia est4 tranquila, porque no he matao a ningtin cristiano ... (Cri 24). 
| Cuando dieron las diez, el cartero llegé a mi casa. | Cuando estuve en Chapala, 
Roberto fué a saludarme. | A pesar de que tenfa luto, Maria fué al baile. | Como 
Alberto vino a tiempo, Luis saldr4 a la hora indicada. | Si Roberto no viens hoy, 
Alfredo ir& a verlo en su casa. 

4.222. Influence of an adverbial clause. Whereas an initial simple adverb or 
adverb phrase results in postposition of the actor (§4.21), an initial adverbial 
clause results in free variation. 

4.222.1. The actor follows: Si Alberto no va, ir Luis. | Como Roberto no vino 
hoy, saldré Ramén. | Mientras nos bafiamos, se nos seca la ropa. | A pesar de que 
tenia luto, bailé6 Marfa. 

4.222.2. The actor precedes: Cuando volvia a casa, Juanito jugaba. | Siempre 
que tiene dinero, mi cufiado s’emborracha. | A pesar de que tenfa luto, Marta 
baild. 
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4.223. The actor is a pronoun. In that case, if the head of the expression is 
modified by two elements—an initial adverb and an actor—the actor may pre- 
cede, although postposition is more frequent. With more than those two modifiers 
of the head, free variation is common. 

4.223.1. The actor follows: Ahi voy yo (Zap 117). | All4 comeré yo. | Allf no 
va nadie. | ansine’s [‘asi es’] todo (Barr 222). | Asi lo juzgo yo (Diab 77). | Licen- 
ciado: Un dia cae el Gobierno, y entonces ... Montafio: Entonces, sube otro 
igual (Zap 103). | Horitita [‘inmediatamente’] va él. | hoy corren ustedes (Ab 16). 
| luego, legan los del Gobierno (Zap 103). | Ya me voy yo. | Ya lo decia yo (Zap 
117). | Aqui adelante me bajaré yo. | parece que por ai [‘ah{’] vienen unos (Brag 
46). | Ahi hards ti lo que quieras. | Aqui estards ¢% como en tu propia casa. | 
Majiana irds ¢% con tu mama al centro. | Ya veras tv cémo le haces [‘lo solu- 
cionas’]. | Ya sabes ¢% lo que vamos a hacer. | Ya no son rarezas las suyas, son 
verdaderas locuras (Hac 10). 

4.223.2. The actor precedes: All4 ti sanards. | Asi una me lo dijo. | Ayer té 
saliste. | Majiana ella lo tendrdé. | Aqui adelante alguno de ustedes me esperara. | 
Ahi tt hards lo que tui quieras. | Aqui #é estardés como en tu propia casa. | Ma- 
fiana tv irds con tu mamé al centro. | Ya ti sabes cémo le haces. | Ya ti sabes lo 
que vamos a hacer. 


4.3. Ossects. The observations made concerning the position of the actor 
expression after an initial adverb hold also, mutatis mutandis, in the case of an 
initial object. Instances in which the initial object is a function word (la mucha- 
cha que vid Alfredo) are discussed in §4.121. 

4.31. FIxED ORDER: object + action + actor. The actor, being a noun, follows 
the action, provided the head of the expression is modified by two elements only, 
actor and (initial) object: Eso dice mi abuelo. | Eso no lo permitira Carlos. | A 
esa muchacha la asaltaron los bandoleros. | Esta pistola la porta el ejército. | Las 
tortillas [‘tortas delgadas de harina de ma{z’] las come mi hija. | “Buenos dias’’, 
le dijo Luis, y Juan no le escuché. 

4.32. FREE VARIATION in the position of the actor after an initial object occurs 
under two of the conditions enumerated in §4.22. 

4.321. Influence of a third modifier. The actor is a noun, and the head is modi- 
fied by more than two elements: an initial object, an actor, and (at least) a third 
element. 

4.321.1. The actor follows: Esto lo puede hacer Ramén. | A Juan lo vieron mis 
primos en Durango. | De eso se ha valido Montaiio para jugarnos muchas parti- 
das (Zap 101). 

4.321.2. The actor precedes: Esto Ramén lo puede hacer. | Eso Carmen lo hizo 
muchas veces. | Esta pistola solamente el ejército la porta. | Este perfume sola- 
mente las muchachas como ti lo usan. 

4.322. The actor is a pronoun. In that case, if the head of the expression is 
modified by two elements—an initial object and an actor—the actor may precede, 
although postposition seems to be more frequent. With more than these two 
modifiers of the head, free variation is common. 

4.322.1. The actor follows: Eso quiero yo. | Este pastel lo hizo ella. | Eso mismo 
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digo yo, vale [‘amigo’] (Zap 100). | “Buenos dias’’, le dije yo, y él no me con- 
testé. | Eso dije yo ayer. | Eso no lo harfa yo en tu casa. 

4.322.2. The actor precedes: Tui no puedes opinar; a mi cufiado tz no lo cono- 
ces. | Eso todos lo ven. | Este libro nadie lo leer&. | Eso yo lo dije ayer. | Eso yo 
no lo harfa en tu casa. 

4.33. THE INDIRECT OBJECT PRECEDES. In the whole, a preceding indirect 
object produces the same result as a preceding direct object: if the expression 
consists of the head and two modifiers, an actor and an initial indirect object, 
the actor usually follows the action. If, however, a third modifier is added, there 
is free variation. 

4.331. Fixed order: indirect object + action + actor: A mf me lo presté el 
doctor. | A mi me dijo Demetrio (Ab 72). | A mi me lo did mi hermano. | A mi me 
lo hizo Ravil Ganzdlez. | A mi me lo dié él. 

4.332. Free variation. 

4.332.1. The actor follows: A mi me regalé mi cuyiado una jeringa. | A mi me 
hizo Juan un gran favor. | A mi me presté mi cufiado cien pesos. | A mi me dijo 
Alfredo que me fuera. 

4.332.2. The actor precedes: A mi mi cufiado me regalé una jeringa. | A mi mi 
papé me trajo un sweter [‘jersey’]. | A mf el doctor me prohibié que tomara cer- 
veza. 


5. PRESSURE OF THE Post-AcCTION ELEMENT 


An object, adverb, predicative, or dependent infinitive following the action 
may influence the position of the actor. It usually forces the actor to stand 


before the action. But under certain conditions it may force postposition, usu- 
ally in the order action + actor + third element, or, where the action and the 
third element form a closely knit unit, in the order action + third element + 
actor. Furthermore, the position of the actor is influenced by a following coor- 
dinate expression. 


5.1. Ossects. If the object precedes the action, the actor usually follows the 
action (see §4.31); but if the object follows the action, the actor in most cases 
(not always) precedes the action. 

5.11. THE ACTOR PRECEDES THE ACTION. The actor may be a noun or a pro- 
noun, the object may be any form, and additional modifiers of the action expression 
may be added initially, medially, or finally, without changing the position of the 
three basic elements. Examples abound; only a few are given here (see §3.13): 
Tu tho tiene razon. | el viejo me entregé mi documento (Brag 29). | perforar un 
pozo cuesta muchos miles de pesos (Oro 26). | la nifia cré que no le entriego cabal 
la cuenta (Vec 6). | Mi sefior padre—que en paz descanse—siempre me estaba 
diciendo este versito: ... (Brag 54). | Asi mi madre hacia el pastel. | Hoy el gato 
no comerd carne. | las mujeres nunca tienen a los probes santos en descanso 
(Brag 44). | Don Fidel me dié el queso a tres pesos. | yo no sé de borucas [‘asuntos 
mezclados’] ni de leyes (Brag 29). | Yo lo sabia todo (Zap 110). | Yo no sé cémo 
estaré hoy la plaza (Vec 7). | y yo, pa’ que lo engajio, no sé ni como tendré la 
cara (Brag 57). 
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5.12. THE ACTOR FOLLOWS THE ACTION. Sometimes both the actor and object 
follow the action. These instances may be divided into two groups: action + 
actor + object, and action + object + actor. 

5.121. Action + actor + object. It seems that this type is used in three cir- 
cumstances, as follows. 

§.121.1. With verbs that take or may take an indirect object: Me dié la nifia 
un dulce. | Me did Don Fidel el queso a tres pesos. | Me trajo Luz el dinero. | 
Me mandé Chole los quinientos pesos que me debfa. | M’empresté [‘presté’] mi 
compadre su sombrero. | Me enseiié ei dependiente los botones. | M’eché Juanita 
agua en la cabeza. | Me escribié Juan que no puede venir hoy. | Me avisé Ramén 
que siempre [‘a pesar de que me habfa dicho’] no viene a verme. | Me hizo Don 
Antonio muy mal los zapatos. | no, Dofia Soledad, me dijo Don Filogonio el de la 
placita que porque estén comiendo mdis americano (Vec 7). Frequently no in- 
direct object is expressed with the verb decir: Dice la prensa que hoy cierra el 
comercio. | Dice mi téa que hoy haré menudo [‘caldo de tripa’]. | dice Chonita 
que tome usted el “recaudo” [‘recado’] (Barr 23). | Dice mi mamd que siempre 
no (‘de ninguna manera’]. | Diré usted que si, Dofia Rosa, estoy segura (Diab 60). 

§.121.2. If the actor is a pronoun, it is sometimes placed after the action: No 
tienes ti derecho a reprenderme. | no tenia yo derecho ni para seguir ... ni para 
sostener ... (Diab 16). | Tiene wséé cara de ser muy valiente (Ab 23). | pos sf; 
tienes tv que el endevido [‘individuo’] no queria recebirme los billetes (Brag 
29). 

§.121.3. An initial adverbial modifier allows the actor to be placed after the 
action. This has already been observed in a different context (§4.221.1); it is 
discussed there from the standpoint of the preceding adverb, here from the 
standpoint of the following object: Ya llevan tus gentes el maiz (Zap 118). | 
Detrds de la montafia batieron los rancheros a los rebeldes. | nunca... habia yo 
sentido vergiienza de mi mismo (Diab 77). | Ya supo Juan que su padre sufrié un 
accidente. | Si, porque ahora veré Emiliano que yo tenia razén (Zap 100). 

§.122. Action + object + actor. If an actor stands in postposition because of 
an initial adverb or because the action is an impersonal verb, it may be placed 
after the object, when action and object form a close unit, i.e. when the object 
is used without the article. This unit is so strong that the whole expression con- 
stitutes a kind of binary form, with the postposition so usual in binaries: Me da 
fastidio su llanto. | Me da coraje su manera de ser. | Me dan ansias [‘me desespera’] 
de que llore. | Me hace dafio la leche. | Le puede hacer dajio lo frio con esta calor 
(Barr 26). | A mf sf que al recibirme la ropa me saca lustre la nifia (Vec 5). | Me 
saca canas [‘me da mucho en que pensar’] mi novia. | Entonces tenia mucho 
dinero Juan, ahora no tiene nada. | Hoy no comera carne el gato. | Tiene razén 
tu tto. | tiene razén Beatriz (Diab 33). 


§.2. Apverss. An adverbial modifier in postposition usually forces the actor 
to stand in anteposition. The assumption that the position of the adverb regu- 
lates the position of the actor seems justified by the positional contrast: if the 
adverb precedes, the actor very frequently follows the action (§4.21); but if the 
adverb follows, the actor very frequently precedes the action. There are, how- 
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ever, instances in which a following adverb does not so influence the position of 
the actor. 

5.21. THE ACTOR PRECEDES THE ACTION. The actor may be a noun or a pro- 
noun. There may also be an initial adverbial modifier without changing the 
position of the three other elements. Examples abound; only a few are given 
here: Juan vino ayer. | Mi abuela esté bien. | Ramén lo vid en el cine. | Luis se 
cay6 otra vez. | La raza [‘casta’] es asi. | La estacién no esta lejos. | La nifia no 
dormiré a la noche. | l’agua estaba brincando [‘saltando’] ora en la tarde (Brag 
45). | el tendero me amenazé con acusarme de cachuquera [‘tramposa’] (Vec 6). | 
Yo lo vi en el cine. | Yo los aparo [‘recibo’] dende aqui de la ventana, ijijos de 
...! (Brag 48). | Yo voy al pueblo, llueve o truene (Brag 54). | Hso no est& bien 
(Oro 24). | Eso estaria fuera de nuestros alcances (Oro 26-7). | Los del Gobierno 
estan encima de nosotros (Zap 116). | muchos de ellos anduvieron con el mentado 
Policarpio (Brag 58). | Meche vendra si lo permite su mamé. | Juan no vendr& 
si no lo invitas tu. | La nifia no se dormird hasta que todo esté en paz. | Mi tha 
Marta no se ira sin que se lo digas. | Yo le iré pidiendo cuando necesite (Oro 41). 
| Dios lo permitira, ellos se quieren (Hac 16). [The adverb is introduced by a zero 
form of the function word porque.] | All&4 Luis sanar4 pronto. | Hora [‘hoy’] el 
lechero no vino a casa. 

5.22. THE ACTOR FOLLOWS THE ACTION. These instances may be divided into 
two groups: action + actor + adverb, and action + adverb + actor. 

5.221. Action + actor + adverb. It seems that this type is used in two cir- 
cumstances, as follows. 

§.221.1. If the adverb consists of a function word plus either a clause or an 
infinitive construction, the actor may follow the action. Since the actor may just 
as well precede, as has already been observed (§5.21), it can be said that a fol- 
lowing adverbial clause produces free variation, i.e. has the same effect as a pre- 
ceding adverbial clause (§4.222): Vendré Meche si lo permite su mamé. | No 
vendré Juan, si no lo invitas tu. | No se dormiré la nifia hasta que todo esté en 
paz. | No se ir4 mi tia Maria sin que se lo digas. | y no descansarén sus animas 
hasta que les dé sepultura (Zap 95). | No descansar4 Rubén hasta no encontrar 
su caballo. 

§.221.2. An initial adverbial modifier allows the actor to be placed after the 
action. This has already been observed in a different context (§4.221.1); it is 
discussed there from the standpoint of the preceding adverb, here from the 
standpoint of the following adverb: porque alli subia lagua parriba (Vec 8). | 
anoche, es decir, hoy a las cuatro, llegé Ricardo y mal (Diab 33). | Aqui estaba 
Juan como en su casa. | Ayer estuvo Luis mejor. | Dizque llega el tren hasta 
[‘no antes de’} mafiana. | Luego vino Juan a casa. | Pior estaba Juan ayer. | en 
el camino lo mataron los del Gobierno, con todo y su hijo (Zap 103). | llegé la 
noticia de que por all{ anda un tal Pinacate dando muncha guerra (Brag 57). | no 
vaya a suceder lo que el domingo pasado, que al estar oficiando el Padre, saliéd 
una gallina cacareando del trono de Marfa Santisima (Hac 20). | En México 
esta prohibida la entrada a menores de edad a los centros de vicio. | Algtin dia 
vendré Ricardo a nosotras, Da. Rosa (Diab 44). | Cuando dieron las diez, llegé 
el cartero a mi casa. 
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5.222. Action + adverb + actor. It seems that the actor, if it follows the 
action, may be placed after the adverb, provided that action and adverb form 
a close-knit unit. The bond between action and adverb is so strong that the 
whole expression constitutes a kind of binary form, with the postposition so 
usual in binaries: No esta lejos la Estacién (Hac 11). | Sigue mal el doctor. | Pasa 
cerca el camién. | Dura [‘tarda’] mucho el camién. | Dice bien mi prima. | iTienen 
razoén! Dicen bien mi hermana y usted, mister Taylor (Oro 35). 


5.3. Prepicatives. In colloquial Spanish, a substantive (noun, pronoun, or 
adjective) that is used as predicative follows the action. The first section below 
deals with the usual order; the second, with some instances of inverted order; 
and the last with a situation in which the usual contrast between actor and pre- 
dicative has disappeared. 

§.31. AcTorR + ACTION + PREDICATIVE. In the majority of cases the actor 
precedes the positional unit action + predicative. This section is divided into 
three parts. The first lists the examples in which the predicative is a noun; the 
second, those in which it is an adjective. (Such a grouping of predicatives accord- 
ing to word-classes is justified because of one difference in position: an adjectival 
predicative may, under certain conditions, be followed by the actor; a nominal 
predicative is practically always preceded by the actor.) The third section deals 
with those instances in which an adverb is added to a predicative expression. 

An interesting point of classification is involved here. The close and invariable 
unity between action and predicative might be taken as a reason to discuss the 
predicatives under what we call binary expressions (§2.1), interpreting Juan es 
bueno as syntactically identical with Juan se fué, that is, as consisting of two 
elements. This is, incidentally, the way in which Bally (Linguistique générale 
et linguistique francaise §154 [Berne, 1944]) analyses the French predicatives. 
The addition of an adverb, however, shows that in Spanish Juan es bueno is not 
syntactically identical with Juan se fué, because the two types behave differ- 
ently. An initial adverb forces the actor of a binary expression to stand after the 
action: Hoy se fué Juan (§4.21). But the adverb does not necessarily have this 
effect on a predicative expression: Antes mi hermano fué pelotero. And there is 
another reason to interpret the predicative as consisting of two elements: there 
is free variation between Juan se fué and Se fué Juan; but (as already mentioned) 
the order Juan es médico is invariable in colloquial Spanish. It has the same 
structure as Juan se fué hoy. 

§.311. The predicative is a noun. The order is invariably actor + action + 
predicative: Tepatitlén es un pueblo muy catédlico. | Sus hijos son muy tomadores 
[‘bebedores’]. | Juan es vividor [‘habil’] y lo conseguird. | Chavez es un magnifico 
doctor y lo curera. | este es el tipo del imbécil pasivo (Hac 21). | Esta es ley de los 
rancheros (Cri 35). | Yo no soy jefe (Ab 35). | ya te digo, todos, desde el mds 
grande al mds chico, de la gente del gobierno, son una pandilla de ... (Cri 20). | 
todo se reduce a un simple cambio de impresiones (Zap 112). 

5.312. The predicative is an adjective: Alfredo es rico. | El es pobre y no puede 
adquirirlo. | Estos aires de los Altos son muy buenos (Brag 66). | eso no es posible 
(Diab. 49). | yo soy muy decente (Vec 11). | Todo esta listo. | La gente y sobre todo 
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las mujeres, estén muy alebrestadas [‘indomables’] (Cri 36). | Lo que nos pro- 
pusimos est&é muy duro (Zap 103). | Todos andan contentos. | Ramona anda 
contenta. 

§.313. With an additional adverb. 

§.313.1. The adverb precedes: Antes mi hermano fué pelotero. | Pa’ mi, 
chicos y grandes, todos los del gobierno son unos desgraciados que deberian estar 
ardiendo en los infiernos (Cri 20). | hasta orita mi concencia esta tranquila (Cri 
24). | Cuando abri la puerta, Juan estaba encuerao [‘desnudo’]. | Cuando tu me 
hablaste, yo estaba ocupado. 

§.313.2. The adverb follows: Si, D. Pepe es sortija [‘habil’] para eso de las 
mujeres ... (Hac 20). | Ramén estard libre esta semana. | Los jitomates estaran 
maduros majfiana. | Ramona anda contenta porque vino su mama. | Luz siguiéd 
sentada al ponerse de pie los demas. 

5.32. AcTION + PREDICATIVE + actor. Three types stand out: the actor is a 
que or si clause; there is an adverb; the actor is a neuter. 

§.321. If the actor is a que or si clause or an infinitive, it follows the combina- 
tion action + predicative: Seria bueno que mi papd comprara un coche. | Ser& 
bueno si Luis me regala un perro. | Veneno era bueno que les vendieron para acabar 
con ellos (Cri 19). | no es dificil que exista petréleo aquét (Oro 27). | ni es justo que 
tengas mds disgustos (Diab 36). | seria mejor que se durmiera (Ab 41). | Es nece- 
sario que ese muchacho se case pronto (Oro 24). | Pero es necesario hacer algo prdc- 
tico, Magdalena (Diab 47). | no ha sido posible hacerme comprender de ellos (Ab 
33). 

§.322. An initial or final adverb allows postposition of the actor; this has 
already been observed in a different context (§4.221.1). Since an initial or final 
adverb equally allows anteposition of the actor (§5.313), it can be said that the 
presence of an adverb results in free variation in the position of the actor in a 
predicative expression. 

5.322.1. The adverb precedes: En esta casa son muy latosos los inquilinos. | 
Ayer estuvo muy nublado el cielo. | Majiana estar4n maduros los jitomates. | 
E] domingo estarén muy concurridos los toros. 

§.322.2. The adverb follows: Es capaz de volverse loco Juan al saber esta 
noticia. | No tienes razén; no es huérfana Marta, todavia tiene sus padres. [The 
adverbial clause is introduced by a zero form of porque.) | Es muy facil eso, 
Ricardo, cuando no se quiere (Diab 53). | Estarfn maduros los jitomates mafiana. 
| Siguié sentada Luz al ponerse de pie los demas. 

5.323. It has been stated that the usual sequence of a predicative expression 
is actor + action + predicative (§5.31). Sometimes, however, the sequence is 
action + predicative + actor, especially if the actor is a neuter: No es tan facil 
eso de sacarles la verdad (Ab 41). | Es imposible lo que quieres. | Es raro lo que 
dices. | No es eso lo que yo querta que dijera (Zap 107). | Est& listo todo. | es dura 
la palabra (Diab 74). | Anda contenta Ramona. | Andan contentos todos. 

5.33. INDETERMINATE ACTOR in predicative expressions of identity. An essen- 
tial function of certain predicative expressions ‘is to establish an identity between 
the subject and the subjective complement; it is the linguistic version of the 
mathematical sign of equality (a = b)’ (Ken. 35.4). Mathematically and linguis- 
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tically, there is no difference between the two equations a = b and b = a; there 
is no difference between the two utterances Lo que necesito es el dinero and El 
dinero es lo que necesito.? In other words, it is impossible to establish which mem- 
ber in a predicative expression of identity is the actor and which one the predica- 
tive (Otto Jespersen, Analytic Syntax §35.3 (Copenhagen, 1937]). The contrast 
in position, before the copula and after it, has been preserved; but the contrast 
of function, actor vs. predicative, has disappeared. It is irrelevant to decide which 
one of the two elements is the actor. Robert K. Spaulding (Syntax of the Spanish 
Verb §5 Remark I [New York, 1931]) expresses a similar idea in this statement: 
‘The predicate noun [in the types that are under discussion here] is felt as the real 
subject in Spanish.’ As far as form is concerned, one might argue that the element 
preceding the copula is the actor because in the majority of predicative expres- 
sions the actor precedes and because in all such expressions the element after the 
copula is the predictative; but the matter is of no importance. A few examples: 
Eso jué lo que sacaron de la guerra (Brag 24). | lo qui han di hacer es arrejuntarse 
[‘juntarse’] todos los de la vecinddé (Vee. 9). | lo tinico que pasa es que hablan mal 
de ella (Oro 24). | Lo tinico que he ganado es que nadie me comprenda (Zap 109). | 
Lo que me extrafia es que hayas durado mas de seis afios con nosotros (Zap 104). | 
Mil pesos al juez, quinientos al diputao, una vaca parida y una carga de calabazas 
al secretario, fué todo lo que costé la muerte de Estanislao (Cri 17). | como antes 
que todo era llegar él y empezar la fiesta (Zap 96). 


5.4. DEPENDENT INFINITIVES. Apart from some uses which are of no concern 
here, an infinitive may be either object or adverb. But since a distinction between 
these two syntactical types is somewhat arbitrary, and since they behave alike 


in the matter of their position, they may be discussed as one group. Here again 
the overwhelming majority of examples shows that an infinitive after the action— 
and for all practical purposes the infinitive has no other position—forces the actor 
to stand before the action. There are, however, several exceptions. 

§.41. THE ACTOR PRECEDES THE ACTION. This is the most common position 
whether the infinitive is or is not followed by a complement. 

§.411. The expression consists of three elements: Luz ha de cantar. | Juan pudo 
hacerlo. | Mario queria hacerlo. | Juan piensa venir. | Ramén fué a pescar. | Mt 
hermana volvié a hacerlo. | La nifia empezé a llorar. | Carmen tardé en venir. | 
Pablo necesita hablarte. 

5.412. The expression consists of four elements, the fourth being a complement 
of the dependent infinitive: cada quién podia pasearse con su amorcito (Zap 95). | 
yo quisiera avecinarme con la buena persona de su mercé (Hac 14-5). | eso quiere 
decir que. . . (Zap 108). | Juan piensa venir mafiana. | Ramén fué a tomar café. | 
Ramona va a llamar a su amiga. | yo voy a llevarle al hombre unas substancias 
[‘alimentos’] (Ab 42). | Esta granizada va acabar con las milpas (Brag 47). | Luis 


2 [The usual working hypothesis in descriptive linguistics is that every difference in form 
correlates with some difference in meaning. Certainly the two English expressions What’s 
needed is money and Money is what’s needed (spoken with the same distribution of stress and 
pitch) are by no means equivalent; they differ at least in emphasis, and hence in a feature of 
meaning. Is there not a similar difference in Spanish?—BB} 
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vino a buscarte otra vez. | Pablo vino a decirme que majiana sale. | Mz hermana 
volvié a hacerlo mal. | Yo acabaré de poner la mesa (Oro 18). 

5.42. THE ACTOR FOLLOWS THE ACTION. 

5.421. Action + actor + infinitive. It seems possible to place the actor be- 
tween the action and the infinitive if the infinitive is followed by a complement. 
Since under the same condition the actor may precede the action (§5.412), it can 
be said that if a dependent infinitive in final position has a complement, the actor 
may precede or follow the action: Va Marfa a escribirme una carta. | Fué Ramona 
tomar café. | Vino Lvis a decirme que majfiana sale. | Volvié mz hermana a hacerlo 
mal. | Piensa Juan venir majiana. 

5.422. Action + infinitive + actor. Sometimes the actor follows the dependent 
infinitive. It seems that this happens if the action and the infinitive form a close- 
knit unit. The combination is so strong that the whole expression constitutes a 
kind of binary form, with the postposition so usual in binaries. The situation is 
similar to that in which an unstressed pronoun may precede the close unit formed 
by auxiliary and dependent infinitive (Ken 10.72): Ha de venir Luz. | No ha de 
tardar el panadero. | Va a venir mi hermano (Diab 64). | Hombre, volvié a venir 
el de la tintorerta. | Tardé en venir Carmen. 


5.6 INFLUENCE OF A COORDINATE ELEMENT. The following elements so far con- 
sidered have been parts of the action expression: object, adverb, predicative, de- 
pendent infinitive. One element that does not belong to the action expression may 
equally exert pressure: a following coordinate element may force postposition of 
the actor in a preceding binary phrase, provided that actor is a noun. The in- 
fluence of a following coordinate element is therefore opposite to that 
of the following elements in an action phrase, which force the actor to stand be- 
fore the action. This means that the linguistic concept of continuation, which in 
Spanish is normally expressed by intonation (Tomds Navarro Tomds, Manual 
de pronunciacién espafiola §188 [Madrid, 1926]; Manual de entonacién espaiiola 
§50 [New York, 1944]), can in certain circumstances be just as well expressed by 
word order. Pronouns behave differently: their inherent tendency to stand near 
the beginning of the sentence (§3.21) is not diminished by a following coordinate 
element. 

5.51. THe actor Is A Noun; it follows the action. To prove the point under 
discussion, we can use only such examples as show free variation if they are not 
followed by a coordinate element (§2.11), but postposition of the actor if they 
are. A few binary expressions that usually show postposition of the actor (§2.12) 
are added; it is difficult to decide whether the postposition in these instances is 
due to pressure of the action or to pressure of the following coordinate element: 
Se fueron mis hermanas y no hay quien me lo haga. | Se baiiéd Antonio, pero no se 
enjabond. | Se maté Carlos y me dijeron que habfa sido en un accidente. | Se 
volvié Juan y le dié un trancazo. | Se enojé Ramén y le dié una patada. | Vino 
Luis y platicé [‘conversé’]. | Fué Mario y no le hablé del negocio. | Escribe Juan 
y me dice que te salude. | Chocé mi automévil y no le pasé nada. | Pasé el desfile y 
no hubo noveda. 

The same phenomenon could also be interpreted in reversed terms: just as 
postposition of the actor is indicative of ‘continuation’, so anteposition is indica- 
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tive of ‘sentence end’. Here are a few contrasting pairs of examples to illustrate 
the point: (a) The actor precedes: Mis hermanas se fueron /./ y no hay quien me 
lo haga. | Antonio se bafiéd /./ pero no se enjaboné. | Juan se volvié /./ y le dié un 
trancazo. | Ramén se enojé /./ y le dié una patada. (b) The actor follows: Se 
fueron mis hermanas y no hay quien me lo haga. | Se bafid Antonio, pero no se 
enjabon6o. | Se volvié Juan y le did un trancazo. | Se enojd Ramén y le dié una 
patada. The examples of group (a) consist of two sentences each, of which the first 
ends with falling pitch and shows anteposition of the actor. The examples of group 
(b) consist of one sentence each, of which the first part ends with rising pitch and 
shows postposition of the actor. 

The coordinator is not necessary. Anteposition, indicating ‘sentence end’: An- 
tonio no ha venido /./ Debe haberse quedado en la cantina. | Hablale a Ramona. 
—Ramona no esta /./. Postposition, indicating ‘continuation’, with the coordina- 
tor in zero form: No ha venido Antonio. Comeremos nosotros. | No esté Ramona. 
Ensayaremos nosotros. 

This means of expressing by anteposition of the actor the syntactical pheno- 
menon of sentence end /./ may even be used with action expressions that usually 
precede the actor, intransitive verbs not accompanied by bound forms (§2.12): 
No cabe duda. El paquete llegé. | Si hubiera venido el camién, Juanito estaria 
aqui.—El camién vino. | Meche tose. Esperemos que no tenga nada. 

5.52. THE ACTOR IS A PRONOUN; it precedes the action: El vino y me hablo. | 
Ella me escribié y me dijo que viniera aqui. 


6. THe Actor IN CERTAIN INTONATIONAL TYPES 


Three intonational types will be considered: questions, exclamations, and com- 
mands. It is most simple, although it may appear arbitrary, to discuss the posi- 
tion of the actor in these forms in relation to the order in the first intonational 
type of Spanish, the statement. Thus it will be said that a given question is ex- 
pressed by intonation alone if the order of words is identical with that of the cor- 
responding statement form, but that it is expressed by intonation and word order 
together if the order of words is different from that in the corresponding state- 
ment form. 


6.1. QUESTIONS are expressed by three means: intonation, word order, and 
function words. Intonational features are always present, so that the following 
four types can be established: intonation alone; intonation and word order; in- 
tonation and function words; intonation and function words and word order. In 
the following, the position of the actor in questions will be determined according 
to these four types. 

6.11. THE QUESTION IS EXPRESSED BY INTONATION ALONE: the word order is 
that of the enunciative form. Cf. Navarro, Entonacién 137: ‘La claridad con 
que la entonacién espafiola hace distinguir entre la aseveracién y la pregunta 
desde el principio de cada frase puede haber contribuido a que en esta lengua no 
haya sido necesario establecer como norma regular la posposicién del pronombre, 
usada en otros idiomas para a nunciar la presencia de la interrogacién.’ Navarro 
might well have gone farther, not limiting his statement to the word-class of 
pronouns. 
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6.111. The actor precedes. 

6.111.1. In a binary expression with a pronoun as actor (§3.21): ¢Ustedes no 
lo han visto? (Brag 57). | ¢T% lo crés? | éT% lo hards? 

6.111.2. Actor + action + following element (§5): ¢7'u cufiado compré la 
casa? | ¢Usted tiene latas Del Fuerte? | ¢Usted trae los papeles de los pueblos? 
(Zap 107). | éJuan se fué a la estacién? | ¢Hste camién pasa por Uruapan? | ¢La 
biblioteca cierra los domingos? | ¢ Usted ha de conocer al tal Demetrio? (Ab 28). | 
¢ Alguien vino a buscarme? 

6.112. The actor follows. 

6.112.1. In a binary expression containing an intransitive verb, no bound 
forms, and a noun as actor (§2.12): ¢Vino tu hermano? | ¢Llegé el tren? 

6.112.2. After impersonal verbs (§2.21): éTe cuadra mi proposicién? | ¢Te 
gusta este guisado? (Oro 29). | ¢Le gusta el agua que tenemos aqut? (Oro 20). | ¢No 
se te ocurre nada? (Oro 39). | ¢Y falta mucho todavia para eso? 

6.112.3. Adverb + action + actor (§4.2): éToavia estar4 el médico? | ¢Toavia 
no se va el tren? | dYa empezé el cine? | ¢ya esta la comida? (Oro 22). | ¢Ya llegé 
el parque [‘municién’}? (Brag 56). | ¢Ya desayunaste tv? (Diab 27). 

6.113. Free variation, in a binary expression conta‘n‘ng a transitive verb or 
bound forms or both, with a noun as actor (§2.11). éTe la trajo Felipa? vs. 
éFelipa te la trajo? | ¢Te avisé Aguirre? vs. ¢ Aguirre te avisé? | Me esperdé mi 
hermano? vs. ¢Mi hermano me esper6? | ¢Se fué tu cufiada? vs. ¢Tu cufiada se 
fué? 

6.12. THE QUESTION IS EXPRESSED BY INTONATION AND WORD ORDER: the actor 
follows the action, whereas in the corresponding statement types the actor pre- 
precedes the action. 

6.121. In binary expressions with a pronoun as actor: ¢Sabe usted? | ¢No me 
conoce usted? | éNo v enen ellos? |éSe fué ela? | éComiste tu? 

6.122. In expressions which contain a following third element. 

6 122.1. The th:rd element is an object. The usual statement form is actor +- 
action + object ($5.11). The interrogative variant of this form is action + actor 
+ object: ¢Vendié tu cufiado la casa? | Toma tu novia cerveza? | éVieron ustedes 
el “Supersabio’’? | éno tengo yo derecho? (Diab 56). | éno sabe Ud. si Pepe salié al 
campo esta mafiana? (Hac 20). | No oye usted que est4 sonando la campana del 
carretén de la basura? (Vec 10). 

6.122.2. The third element is an adverb. With a following adverb the usual 
statement form is actor + action + adverb (§5.21). The interrogative variant of 
this form is action + actor + adverb: ¢Abriré Don Fidel hoy? | ¢Llegé mi her- 
mano ayer aqui? | ¢Lo terminar4 su empleado el miércoles? | ¢Te pagé el maistro 
ayer? | ¢Has estado ti alguna vez asi? (Oro 15). 

6.122.3. The third element is a predicative. The usual statement form is actor 
+ action + predicative (§5.31). The usual interrogative variant is action + actor 
+ predicative, with a disruption of the sequence action + predicative: ¢Estaré 
tu amiga cansada? | ¢Vendré, el camién completo? | ¢Andaré el Doctor perturbado 
[‘preocupado’]? (Hac 20). | desté usted seguro? (Oro 44). | ¢No es esto una infamia? 
(Ab 33). 

6.122.4. The third element is a dependent infinitive. The usual statement form 
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is actor + action + infinitive (§5.41). The interrogative variant is action + in- 
finitive + actor: ¢Pudo venir tu novia? | ¢Empezé a trabajar Juan? | ¢Est& por 
venir Adolfo? | ¢Va a trabajar mi hermana? (Diab 51). | ¢Puede acompafiarnos 
usted? | ¢Va a jugar el Atlas hoy? 

6.13. THE QUESTION IS EXPRESSED BY INTONATION AND FUNCTION WORDS. Two 
types must be distinguished: the one with function words that require fixed order; 
the other with function words that allow free variation. 

6.131. Function words that require fixed order. 

6.131.1. The function word is the actor, and precedes the action. This type is 
discussed in §3.11 and §3.12. 

6.131.2. The function word is not the actor; the actor follows the action. Some 
of the function words involved show both pronominal and adjectival use, but 
this does not influence position. Dénde: Si [el Ayuntamiento] cobra la agua, onde 
estdé la mercén [‘concesién’ y ‘favor’]? (Vec. 9). | ¢éA dénde va a parar Ricardo. 
si tii sigues con tus consentimientos? (Diab 33). | ¢De onde son ustedes? (Brag 57). 
Cémo: Cémo pasé asté la noche? (Vec 6). | écémo se llama este ranchito? (Ab 23). | 
Y como pasa aséé a crér que todo esté muy caro en la plaza? (Vec 6). Cudl: ¢Pues 
cual causa defendemos nosotros? (Ab 34). Cudndo: y cuando sera la boda? (Hac 
9). Porqué: y por qué no se Ilamé aséé con [‘llamé a’] el gendarme? (Vec 6). Qué: 
é€Qué querré Miguel? (Oro 38). | éQué ha hecho Montajio, por Dios santo? (Zap 
99). | €Qué prefiere usted, mister Taylor? (Oro 45). | Qué voy a hacer yo ...? 
(Diab 35). | ¢Oye, ti, qué es ese mujerto? (Brag 30). | ¢Qué es lo que cantas? 
(Diab 26). Qué tal: équé tal caballada trae esta gente? (Ab 37). Quién: éQuién 
es este curro? (Ab 31). | ¢. . .quiénes son los que se nos juntaron anoche? (Ab 17). | 
éQuién jijos de un tal por cual es usted? (Ab 33). 

Function words of this type are also used to introduce object ci:auses; the posi- 
tion of the actor in those clauses, the so-called ‘indirect questions’, is the same as 
in the direct questions. Cémo: ya sabes cémo es por aqui la gente (Oro 14). | oye 
cémo ladra el Palomo (Ab 21). | y luego vas a ver cémo esta de pastura El Carey 
(Cri 22). Cudndo: To acuerdas cudndo fué Rodriguez elegido diputado?—En el 
24. Cudnio: yo ando averigua y averigua cudntas onzas tiene un kilémetro (Vec 
6). Dénde: Ya sabe dénde est& el agua (Oro 31). 

6.132. Function words that allow free variation. 

6.132.1. Que ‘do you mean that?’ (Ken 42.63; Ken 16th 42.63). The actor pre- 
cedes: €Que Juan se fué a México? | ¢Que mi amigo vino a buscarme? | ¢Que tt 
viste el cometa anoche? | ¢Que asté sabe algo de ntimeros? (Vec 6). The actor fol- 
lows: ¢Que se fué Juan a México? | éQue vino mi amigo a buscarme? | ¢Que viste 
tu: el cometa anoche? | Que no ve usted que lo he mandado por agua .. .? (Vee 11). 

6.132.2. Semi-interrogative function words. Ast es que: The actor precedes: 
éAsi es que tu papd vino? | ¢Asi es que Juan compré el reloj? | ¢Asfi es que el 
maistro te pagé ayer? | ¢Asi es que tu amiga estarA cansada? The actor follows: 
éAsi es que vino tu papd? | ¢Asi es que compré Juan el reloj? | ¢Asi es que te pagé 
ayer el maistro? | Asi es que estar4 cansada tu amiga? De modo que: The actor pre- 
cedes: €De modo que usté no va al mercado? | éDe modo que el nifio se murié? | 
éDe modo que tu automévil se voltié? | éDe modo que la bala se le quedé? (Ab 
43). The actor follows: éDe modo que se murié el nifio? | De modo que se voltié 
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tu automévil? Entonces: The actor precedes: ¢Entonces, usted se ir4? The actor 
follows: ¢Entonces, se ira usted? | Entonces, ¢seremos ricos ... usted y yo? (Oro 
45). Pero: The actor precedes: ¢ Pero tu cutiado lo vid? | ¢Pero Juan si podré venir? 
| ¢Pero Ramon si se encuentra aqui? | ¢Pero tu jugaras? | ¢Pero ti la has comido? | 
épero t% me permites que le hable? (Diab 37). The actor follows: ¢Pero lo vid tu 
cunado? | éPero no van a jugar ustedes? | Pero, desté usted seguro de eso que dice, 
mister Taylor? (Oro 45). Y: the actor precedes: ¢Y Ramon esta? | ¢Y Felipa vino? 
| éY Luz también se encuentra comiendo? | ¢Y tt lo quieres mucho, Magdalena? 
(Diab 45). | dY ustedes, no van a tomar nada? (Barr 26). The actor follows: ¢Y 
esté) Ramon? | ¢Y vino Felipa? | €Y también se encuentra comiendo Luz? | ¢Y 
no vendra siempre [‘de seguro’] tu hermano? 

6.14. THE QUESTION IS EXPRESSED BY INTONATION, FUNCTION WORDS, AND 
WORD ORDER. 

6.141. The actor precedes the function word (cf. Ken 2.95; Ken 16th 2.83): 
éUsté qué me aconseja? (Oro 40). | ¢H/ sifior cémo sigue de sus males? (Ab 43). | 
Pos, y Don Encarnacién qué no puede tirarla? (Vec 11). 

6.142. If the function word plays the role of a predicative, the actor follows 
the action. The usual sequence action + predicative is not preserved: Quén sabe 
qué sera eso (Brag 46). | yo no sé qué es lo que le ha gustado al Doctor (Hac 12). | 
yo no sé quién es ese Carranzo (Ab 31). | Saben cual era mi suefo, 
vales [‘amigos’]? (Zap 104). 

6.15. DIFFERENCES OF INTERROGATIVE TYPE EXPRESSED BY POSITIONAL VARIA- 
TION. It seems that in expressions with an object clause there is occasionally a 
relation between the position of the actor and the type of question; a neutral 
question (one that does not imply either an affirmative or a negative answer) has 
anteposition of the actor, whereas the same question with postposition of the 
actor implies a slight doubt on the part of the speaker: ¢ Usted cree que Truman 
ganara? vs. ¢Cree usted que Truman ganaré? | ¢ 7% crees que esta helada amolaré 
[‘destruira’] la cosecha? vs. ¢Crees ti que esta helada amolaré la cosecha? | éTu 
papé cré que vendra el peén hoy? vs. ¢Cré tu papdé que vendré el pedn hoy? | 
Ramon cree que esta helada amolara la cosecha? vs. éCree Ramén que esta helada 
amolaré la cosecha? | ¢Amado te aseguré que lo harfa? vs. ¢Te aseguré Amado 
que lo haria? | Su madre les permite que se besen? vs. ¢Les permite su madre que 
se besen? The same doubt may also be expresssed by anteposition of the actor 
plus an additional term like de veras: Pero, ¢usted de veras cree .. .? (Oro 44). 


6.2. EXCLAMATIONS are expressed by three means: intonation, word order, 
and function words. Intonational features are always present, so that the follow- 
ing four types can be established: intonation alone; intonation and word order; 
intonation and function words; intonation and function words and word order. 
In the following, the position of the actor in exclamations will be determined 
according to these four types. 

6.21. THE EXCLAMATION IS EXPRESSED BY INTONATION ALONE: the word order 
is that of the statement form. 

6.211. The actor precedes. 

6.211.1. In a binary expression with a pronoun as actor (§3.21): i7% sabras! | 
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iT% ganaste! | iT% lo tienes! | i Tu lo viste, Remedios, tz lo viste! (Zap 95). | iusté 
la conoce! (Oro 41). 

6.211.2. Actor + action + following element (§5): iJuan tiré la botella! | 
iEste Taylor nunca pierde su aplomo! (Oro 31). | iEstos malditos enganches [‘en- 
rolamientos’] me estén quitando mucha gente! (Hac 14). | iyo te diré 
la verdad ...! (Zap 112). | iyo explicaré mi conducta ...! (Zap 106). | iY esto 
no termina nunca, nunca! (Zap 119). | ieste no est4 crudo ni esté quemao ...! 
(Brag 56). | iJwan se eché a nadar! |i Yo no puedo continuar as{! (Zap 107). 

6.212. The actor follows. 

6.212.1. In a binary expression with a noun as actor, an intransitive verb, and 
no bound forms (§2.12): i Vino Antonio! | i Volviéd mi tto! | i Llegé el tren! 

6.212.2. After impersonal verbs (§2.21): ime entra wna murria! (Ab 20). | 
ime parece tan afectado eso! (Oro 32). | Se me figura que ya no volveré! (Zap 95). 

6.212.3. Preceding element + action + actor (§4): i Ya se acabé el maiz! | iYa 
vinieron los invitados! | iAh{ esta tu cochina [‘inmoral’] obra ...! (Zap 116). | 
i Esto no lo hace Juan! 

6.213. Free variation. 

6.213.1. In a binary expression containing a transitive verb or bound forms 
or both, with a noun as actor (§2.11): i Juan lo hizo! vs. i Lo hizo Juan! | iRamén 
se maté! vs. iSe maté Ramén! | i Maria no se lo comié! vs. iNo se lo comié Marta! 
| iCarmen me dijo! vs. iMe dijo Carmen! | i Enrique se fué! vs. iSe fué Enrique! | 
i Maria se cay6é! vs. iSe cayé Maria! 

6.213.2. Preceding element + actor + action + following element, or preced- 
ing element + action + actor + following element (§4.21, §5.221.2): iLos do- 
mingos mt novio va a los toros! | i Ya llegé el tren a la estacién! (Hac 11). 

6.22. THE EXCLAMATION IS EXPRESSED BY INTONATION AND WORD ORDER: the 
actor follows the action, whereas in the corresponding statement types the actor 
precedes the action. This form occurs in expressions which contain at least a third 
element. 

6.221. The third element is an object. In the overwhelming majority of cases 
an expression that contains both actor and object has the order actor + action + 
object (§5.11). The exclamatory variant of this form has the order ob- 
ject + action + actor:i De Eufemio Zapata no se burla ningiin jijo! (Zap 99). 

6.222. The third element is an adverb. With a following adverb the usual 
statement form is actor + action + adverb (§5.21). The exclamatory variant of 
this form is action + actor + adverb: i Vino Enrique de México! | iVa Antonio en 
el Pullman! | i Anda el caballo fuera! | iAnda la comida por las nubes! (Vec 6). 
Occasionally we find also the form action + adverb + actor: i Vienen en un estado 
los pobres! (Zap 108). 

6.223. The third element is a predicative. The usual statement form is actor + 
action + predicative (§5.31). There are three exclamatory variants of this type, 
the last two showing a disruption of the sequence action + predicative. 

6.223.1. Action + predicative + actor: iEs un magnifico torero Armilla! | 
iEst& lleno el tiatro! | Hiijule! Est4 seca la juente! (Vec 8). | iRecontra, y esta 
buena la Petra! (Hac 9). | iAndan endemoniadas las viejas! (Brag 31). 
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6.223.2. Predicative + action + actor: iUn valiente es Luis! | iMagnffico 
actor es Cantinflas! | muy mala entraiia es el tal don Ménico (Ab 18). | i Piores es- 
tan sus animales! (Ab 37). 

6.223.3. Action + actor + predicative: iSon sus hijos unos muertos di hambre 
[‘tacafios’]! | iEs tu perro un ejemplar! 

6.224. The third element is a dependent infinitive. The usual statement form 
is a actor + action + infinitive (§5.41). The exclamatory variant is action + 
actor + infinitive: i Volviéd mi hermana a hacerlo! | iPudo Juan llegar! | iQuise 
yo comprarlo! 

6.23. THE EXCLAMATION IS EXPRESSED BY INTONATION AND FUNCTION WORDS. 
Two types must be distinguished: the one with function words that require fixed 
order; the other with function words that allow free variation. The list of func- 
tion words discussed is not intended to be complete. 

6.231. Function words that require fixed order. 

6.231.1. The actor precedes. Hasta: iHasta Ramén vino! | iHasta el indio 
lléré! | iHasta un nifio lo hace! Ni:iNi Ramén vino! |iCuando ni yo lo hago! | 
iMalo, cuando ni Juan pudo hacerlo! Si: iSi Juan supiera! | iSi yo supiera! | iSi 
Juan pudiera! | iSi esta banca hablara! 

6.231.2. The actor follows. Qué: iQué quieren ustedes! | iQué ridfculo se ve 
Juan! | iQué chocante es Luz! | iQué estipido es Juan! | iQué tonto fui yo! | 
iQué triste es la suerte del garbancero! (Vec 8). | iPero qué dotor ni qué nada eres 
tu! (Ab 47). | iQué dificultosa es usted! (Vec 10). | iQué hacen aqui estas viejas! 
(Zap 120). | iqué nos importa lo demds ...! (Brag 47). Cémo:iCémo me gustan 
los toros! | iCémo jugé el Atlas! | iCémo se viste Antonio! | Ay, cémo se hace usted 
del rogar! (Vec 11). Cudndo: Pero cuando le dan a una razén los tecolotes [‘poli- 
cfias’]! (Vec 7). Cudnto: iCudnto vale ese abrigo! Hasta que [‘al fin’]: iHasta que 
llegé el tren! | iHasta que lo supo Juan! | iHasta que estuvo lista la mesa! 

6.232. Function words that allow free variation. Como si: The actor precedes: 
iComo si yo fuera rico! | iComo si eso fuera tan facil! (Oro 26). | iComo si mz 
esposo lo comprara para m{! The actor follows: iComo si fuera mfia esta tienda! | 
iComo si estuviera Luis en casa para yo salir de ella! Ojald y, ojald que: The actor 
precedes: iOjala y tu hermano venga! | iOjala y Enrique trabaje hoy! | iOjala y 
el tren llegue a tiempo! | iOjal4 que el camino esté compuesto para que ... (Hac 
11). The actor follows: iOjala y venga tu hermano! | iOjala y trabaje hoy Enrique! 
| iOjala y Megue a tiempo el tren! Quiera Dios y, quiera Dios que: The actor pre- 
cedes: iQuiera Dios que Ramén venga! | iQuiera Dios y Juan encuentre el caballo! 
The actor follows: iQuiera Dios y venga Ramén! Ya: The actor precedes: i Mira, 
ya el tren empezé a andar! | Mire, ya la agua comenzé a jervir [‘hervir’]! (Ab 37). 
The actor follows: i Ya vino Juan! | iYa empezé la funcién! | i Ya cayé el ratén! | 
i Mire, ya empezé a caer granizo! | iMira, ya dejé de trabajar el zapatero! Que: The 
actor precedes: Que Dios los acompafie (Brag 49). | iQue Ramén te acompajfie! 
The actor follows: iQue te lleve el diablo! | iQue se muera el pobre! | iQue entre el 
giierco [‘chiquillo’]! | iQue pase el sefior! | iQue pasen ustedes! | iQue me lo diga él! | 
i Ahi que le platique mz compadre Demetrio! (Ab 16). | iAi que diga mi compadre 
si yo les tengo miedo! (Ab 19). | iQue tenga yo buena mano! (Ab 48). | iTantos 
trabajos y privaciones para recuperar lo perdido y que ora vengan otros nuevos 
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cristeros [‘cierto grupo de revolucionarios’] a acabar con todo ...! (Brag 46). | 
Vaya, hombre, pos Dios quera; y que te salga bien la cuentecita (Brag 44). Que 
in zero form: The actor precedes: Dios se lo pague (Ab 40). | Dios te acompajie 
(Diab 77). | iDios lo haiga perdonao! (Brag 39). | i Dzos lo tenga en su santa gloria! 
(Brag 23). | La Virgen del Refugio nos tenga en su mano (Brag 47). | iLos dulces 
nombres de Jestis, Maria y José nos amparen! (Ab 18). The actor follows: iViva 
Dios! iAbajo la Educacién Socialista! i Mueran las maistras imptas! (Brag 30). 

6.24. THE EXCLAMATION IS EXPRESSED BY INTONATION, FUNCTION WORDS, AND 
WORD ORDER. 

6.241. The actor precedes the function word (cf. Ken 2.95; Ken 16th 2.83): 
iYo qué sé! | Yo qué he de saber! (Vec 6). | iYo qué puedo hacer! | i Juan qué 
puede hacer! | i7'% qué sabes de eso! (Oro 28). 

6.242. The exclamation is expressed by the position of the third element; the 
function word is que in zero form; the actor follows. 

6.242.1. The third element is an object: the sequence is object + action + 
actor (see §6.221): Buenas se las dé Dios (Zap 98). | Buenos dias les dé Dios (Ab 
43). | Encarnacién: Buen dia. Policarpa: Bueno se lo dé Dios asté, D. Encarna- 
cién (Vec 8). 

6.242.2. The third element is a predicative: the sequence is predicative + 
action + actor (see §6.223.2): iBendito sea Dios! | iAlabado sea Dios! (Brag 58). 
| iDichosa sea tu hija! 


6.3. CoMMANDS. It seems often difficult to draw a clear syntactical line between 
the intonational types of exclamation and command. Commands are character- 
ized (in their affirmative form) by certain verbal endings or by the postposition 
of an accompanying bound form (the so-called unstressed personal pronoun) or 
by both features together. Two types need discussion: the one with a pronoun as 
actor, the other with a noun. 

6.31. THE AcToR Is A PRONOUN. A pronoun may or may not be added as actor 
(Ken 5.13; Ken 16th 5.13). If the actor is added it usually follows the action, but 
in some instances it precedes. It is often difficult to draw a clear line between 
actor and vocative when the word is a pronoun. 

6.311. The actor follows: Pase usted. | Entre usted. | Suba usted. | Baje usted. | 
Mire usted. | i Mira ti, iqué bien lo hace! | Oye, ti, qué es ese mujerio? (Brag 30). | 
Oiga usted, retobadota [‘impertinente’], es menester que sea menos igualada 
[‘tenga mas respeto’]! (Vec 11). | Diga usted. | Hombre, digale asté que no nos 
haga tarugas [‘tontas’] (Vec 9). | Figtirese usted. | afigtiresi’usté qui’a los pocos 
dias los escuincles [‘chiquillos’] mi’andaban pidiendu’na bachicha [‘colilla de 
cigarillo’] (Barr 222). | No vayas ti, yo iré. | Deja ti eso. | Hazlo tu. | Aqui estoy, 
sefiora, mandeme asté (Vec 10). | suba usted agua (Vec 7). | Chonita ... dispiér- 
tesi’usté (Barr 211). | Témalo ti, Carlos. | Déme usted su pluma fuente. | Sirvete 
tu primero. | Dispense usted. | Pregunta tv. | Mande uséé, patron. | Vete été pri- 
mero. | Compra ti los boletos. | Vayan ustedes a la tienda. | Toma ti el camién al 
centro. | Dime tt qué hay que hacer. | Encdrgate tv de las naranjas. 

6.312. The actor precedes. 

6.312.1. The actor precedes if it is to some extent a vocative: Tu, Ruperto, 
lleva la petaca [‘maleta’] al 14. | Ti, encdrgate de la caballada de la hacienda (Zap 
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108). | A Blas: Tu, vete a tu trabajo ... . A Petrilla: Tu, a tu casa (Hac 9). This 
type occurs frequently after the coordinator y (cf. §4.122.4): Y té, Maria, espera 
aqui. | y tu, Feliciano, diles a los vales [‘arnigos’] que ... (Zap 108). | Y #é, chula 
[‘nifia bonita’), deja el fogén y arrimate (Ab 24). 

6.312.2. The actor may precede also in other circumstances: Usted dispense. | 
Tu pregunta. | Usted mande, patrén. | T% compra los boletos. | Ustedes vayan a 
la tienda. | 7% toma el camidn al centro. | T% dime que hay que hacer. | 7% en- 
cArgate de las naranjas. 

6.32. THE ACTOR IS A NOUN; it follows the action: jAlgame Dios, hombre, ¢miedo 
yo? (Brag 54). | iValgame las monjas de Ayo y los frailes de Belem! (Brag 48). 


7. SUMMARY 


In this final section a few features are discussed that belong to the whole rather 
than to the details. 


7.1. REENFORCEMENTS. In many of the examples cited, the position of the 
actor can be attributed to two or more conditioning factors, which may be said 
to reenforce each other. Thus, in the example En dos horas se cocen las calabazas, 
the postposition of the actor may be due to the influence of the preceding adverb 
(§4.21) or to the fact that the action constitutes a so-called reflexive passive sub- 
stitute (§2.3). Many examples are therefore discussed under more than 
one heading. 


7.2. OPPOSITE INFLUENCES. It often happens that a sentence contains two 
elements which individually would induce different positions of the actor. The 
result may be either that one element is the stronger and suppresses the influence 
of the other, or that both elements are of equal strength, so that the conflict be- 
tween them results in free variation. Thus, the demonstrative (§3.3) is stronger 
than the impersonal verb (§2.2), as in Esto no me sirve; an introductory function 
word which normally produces free variation (§4.11) loses this power if it is fol- 
lowed by an introductory adverb which forces the actor to stand after the action 
(§4.21), as in porque alli se baran las muchachas. But the free variation between 
No se venden estas casitas and Estas casitas no se venden shows that the influence of 
the demonstrative (§3.3) and that of the reflexive passive substitute (§2.311) are 
of equal strength. 


7.3. THE NUMBER OF ELEMENTS in an actor-action expression has some in- 
fluence on the position of the actor. 

(1) In a binary expression (an expression consisting of action and actor only) 
the position of the actor is free. If there is fixed order it depends on features other 
than the number of elements. 

(2) In a ternary expression (an expression consisting of action, actor, and a 
second modifier of the action) the position of the actor is usually fixed. If the 
second modifier is initial, the actor is in final position; if the second modifier is 
final, the actor is in initial position. The dominant feature of the ternary expres- 
sion is, then, the central position of the action. 

(3) In a quaternary expression (an expression consisting of action, actor, and 
two other modifiers of the action) the position of the actor is free. This flexibility 
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in the position of the actor might be considered the result of a double influence: 
the initial element (one of the two modifiers) tends to force the actor after the 
action, the final element (the other modifier) tends to force it before the action. 
A quaternary may be interpreted, then, as the crossing of two ternaries: the ter- 
nary pattern initial element + action + actor induces the quaternary (a) modi- 
fier 1 + action + actor + modifier 2; while the ternary pattern actor + action + 
final element induces the quaternary (b) modifier 1 + actor + action + modifier 
2. It is noteworthy that in the former result, which shows postposition of the 
actor, the actor follows the action immediately. There are :nstances, however, of 
the type (c) modifier 1 + action + modifier 2 + actor. Such an order occurs if 
the action and modifier 2 form a close-knit unit, so that the whole expression could 
be considered a ternary. 


7.4. Pronouns. As far as word order is concerned, nouns and stressed personal 
pronouns often behave differently, just as they behave differently with respect to 
juncture (Kahane and Beym, Lg. 24.394 [1948}). 

The personal pronouns, which in colloquial Mexican Spanish are by no means 
necessarily emphatic speech elements, show a tendency toward anteposition. The 
strength of this tendency can be observed in its contrast to the position of nouns 
under similar syntactical conditions. (a) The pronoun precedes whereas the noun 
follows: before a coordinate element within the same sentence (§§5.51, 52); andina 
binary exclamation containing an intransitive verb and no bound forms 
(§§6.211.1, 212.1). (b) The pronoun usually precedes whereas the noun shows free 
variation: in a binary expression (§3.2, §§2.11, 12). (¢) The pronoun shows free 
variation whereas the noun follows: in a clause introduced by the bifunctional 
que (§§4.121.1, 2); after an initial adverb (§§4.21, 223); after an initial object 
(§§4.31, 322); and in commands (§§6.311, 312.2, 32). 


7.5. Conciusion. The position of the actor expression in colloquial Mexican 
Spanish follows a system; and part of that system is its flexibility. The system it- 
self is a working out of different influences: the position of the actor depends on 
such heterogeneous determinants as the number of elements in the whole expres- 
sion (§7.3), the form class of the actor (§7.4), the category—perfective or imper- 
fective—of the action (§2.13), transitivity (§§2 11, 12), syntactic function (§2.2, 
§5.5), and the relation between separate utterances (§3.6). 
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Students of dialect geography recognize, in general, three types of speech- 
areas. A FOCAL AREA is one whose economic, cultural, or political prestige has 
caused its speech-forms to spread into surrounding areas. A RELIC AREA is one 
whose geographic or cultural isolation has permitted the preservation of older 
forms that have been lost elsewhere and has prevented the spread of local terms. 
A TRANSITION AREA is one which has undergone influence from two or more 
directions, so that competing forms exist in it side by side. Focal areas are 
studied because they set the patterns for standard types of speech;! relic areas 
because they are able to throw light on earlier stages of the language;? transi- 
tion areas because they may help us to see what happens when popu- 
lation spreads from an area of early settlement to one of later settlement, or 
when arteries of communication are developed between areas of different cul- 
tural backgrounds. The speech patterns of a transition area are likely to be more 
complex than those of the other two types. For this reason there have been 
comparatively few studies of transition areas;? this paper is a preliminary study 
of such an area. It attempts to find out what problems a linguist may expect 
to encounter in investigating transition areas, and to suggest what further 
studies might be desirable. 

The completion of field work for the linguistic atlases of the eastern states, 
the publication of Kurath’s Word Geography of the Eastern United States, 
and Atwood’s analysis of verb forms in that area, as well as the increasing num- 
ber of studies correlating the eastern data with data from the secondary settle- 
ment-areas in the Middle West,‘ combine to make possible an interpretation of 


1 Typical focal areas in the eastern United States are Boston and its environs, metro- 
politan New York, and the Virginia Piedmont. 

2 Typical relic areas are Cape Cod in New England and the Banks Islands off the North 
Carolina coast. 

3 The only American study of a transition area is Joseph 8. Hall, The phonetics of Great 
Smoky Mountain speech (New York, 1942). Hall’s introductory study of the settlement 
history indicates that the Smokies are to be considered a transition area; but unfortu- 
nately his analysis seems to assume that the area is a relic area of considerable uniformity. 

‘Hans Kurath, A word geography of the eastern United States (Ann Arbor, 1949); E. 
Bagby Atwood, Verb morphology of the eastern United States (unpublished MS); Albert 
H. Marckwardt, Middle English 6 in the American English of the Great Lakes area, Papers 
of the Michigan Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters 26.561-71 (1941); Marckwardt, 
Middle English wa in the speech of the Great Lakes region, American Speech 17.226-34 
(1942); A. L. Davis, A word atlas of the Great Lakes region (University of Michigan diss.; 
microfilm, Ann Arbor, 1948). 
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some of the features of midwestern dialects, even though much field work re- 
mains to be done in the region.® 

As a settlement area, the northwestern quarter of Ohio is much newer than 
the rest of the state. Although it is at present a plain with no visible hindrance 
to free movement of population, it was formerly dominated by the ‘Black 
Swamp’, the marsh lands of the Maumee River, which proved to be nearly 
impenetrable to land travel and could not be settled until extensive drainage 
had been undertaken. Nor was dampness the whole problem: the dreaded 
‘Maumee Fever’ or malaria caused great epidemics among the pioneers and gave 
the region a bad reputation.* The swamp and the fever diverted some of the 
Yankee population to the more easily cultivated lands of Michigan, and checked 
expansion of settlements from southern Ohio. As a result the area was nearly 
empty until the middle of the 19th century. 

Canal transportation gave a great impetus to the settlement of the region. 
The Wabash and Erie Canal, connecting Toledo and Fort Wayne, was com- 
pleted in 1843; the Miami and Erie Canal, linking Toledo with Dayton and 
Cincinnati, in 1845. Thus early in its history the area had east-west and north- 
south communications of great commercial importance. The coming of the 
railroads in the following decade brought about the obsolescence of the canal 
systems and increased the mobility of the population. 

According to the U. 8. Census of 1870,’ the first to give adequate information 
concerning the origins of the population, the northern counties show a high 
proportion of:settlers from New York State, the remainder a far greater number 
from Pennsylvania. The actual ratios for these counties is as follows; the number 
for Pennsylvania is given first: Defiance 9 : 5; Putnam (Ottawa) 4 : 1; Van 
Wert 5 : 1; Wyandot (Upper Sandusky) 8 : 3; Wood (Perrysburg) 1 : 1. Lucas 
County, in which Toledo is located, shows a preponderance of New York settlers 
over those born in Pennsylvania by a ratio of 3 to 1. Since Perrysburg is on the 
edge of Lucas County, these figures may reflect the settlement of Perrysburg 
more accurately than do those for Wood County itself. Of the foreign popula- 
tion, the Germans have been the most important, followed by the Irish, the 
English, and the Welsh. 

The five communities investigated in the area are a geographical sample: 
Perrysburg in the vicinity of Toledo, Defiance at the edge of the Black Swamp 
on the Maumee River, Ottawa a late settlement in the center of the area, Van 
Wert in the southwest corner and Upper Sandusky in the southeast corner. 

5 Only eight field records have been made as yet in Indiana, and the parts of Ohio ad~ 
jacent to this northwestern sector have not been completely investigated. 

This paper is based on ten records made in northwestern Ohio—nine by McDavid in 
June 1949, the other by Frederic G. Cassidy in 1939. Funds for field work in Ohio have been 
provided by the University of Michigan, Western Reserve University, and the Ohio Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Association. 

6 Nevin O. Winter, A history of northwest Ohio 318 (Chicago, 1917); Writers’ program of 


the Work Projects Administration, The Ohio guide 536, 560 (New York, 1940). 
7 United States Census, Ninth census: Population and social statistics, Table 7 (Wash- 


ington, (1870). 
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These are all typical small communities of the area. To the north, Dundee, 
Michigan, shows almost without exception forms derived from New England 
and Upstate New York.® 

The informants interviewed represent the oldest generation of their com- 
munities; one informant in each community is extremely limited in education 
and social contacts, the other usually better educated and with a more exten- 
sive social life. The range in age is from 73 to 94; the educational range from 
second grade to normal school. These informants, in general, represent different 
cultural groups within the community; in no instance were the two informants 
intimately associated, and in only two communities were they even slightly 
acquainted.°® 

The tabulations given below show the distribution of certain words, pronun- 
ciations, and grammatical items. The terms ‘Northern’ and ‘Midland’, as used 
in these tabulations, reflect the usage of Hempl and Kurath.'® ‘Northern’ refers 
to the speech of New England—especially Western New England—and New 
York State, and of their settlement areas; it includes in addition the northern 
tier of counties in Pennsylvania, the Western Reserve, and Michigan. ‘Mid- 
land’ refers to the speech of most of Pennsylvania, and of the Pennsylvania- 
derived settlements in the interior of the South and in the Middle West. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of 39 vocabulary items; an x after a particular 


8 The sixty-six field records made in Michigan reveal a remarkable similarity to the find- 
ings for western New England and upstate New York. This is especially true of the records 
from the southeastern part of Michigan. 

® The field worker must often make a judgment about the educational status of an in- 
formant. Home study and aggressive social life may cause an informant with relatively 
little formal schooling to be regarded as better educated than another with the same school 
background. 

The ten informants are designated by letter-and-number codes; the letter, or combination 
of two letters, denotes the community (P, Perrysburg; D, Defiance; VW, Van Wert; 0, 
Ottawa; US, Upper Sandusky); the numerals / and 2 denote respectively the more and the 
less old-fashioned informant interviewed in that community. Personal data on the inform- 
ants are given here: 

P1: retired merchant, 84; F[ather] bforn in] Ireland, M[other] b Ohio; 7th grade; not 
much interested in reading; virtually untraveled. 

P2: retired merchant, 85; F and M b Germany; 8th grade; considerable reading (presi- 
dent of local library board) and extensive travel in U.S. (as salesman in his younger days). 

D1: laborer, 94; F b Scotland, M b Pennsylvnaia; 2d grade. 

D2: retired farmer, 80; F b Pennsylvania, M b Ohio; normal school. 

VW1: farmer, 82; F and M b Ohio; 3d grade. 

VWée: farmer, 73; F and M b Wales; grade school; self-educated, well-read; extensive 
travel as cattle buyer. 

O1: farmer, 76 (in 1939, when the record was made); F b New York State, M b Ohio; 
school till 15 years old. 

O2: retired restaurateur and saloon-keeper, 77; F and M b Ohio; 6th grade; extensive 
social contacts. 

US1: laborer, 79; F and M b Ohio; grade school. 

US2: farmer, 85; F and M b Ohio; normal school. 

10 George Hempl, Grease and greasy, Dialect Notes 1.438-44; Kurath, review of A pro- 
nouncing dictionary of American English, by J. S. Kenyon and T. A. Knott, Lg. 20.150-5 
(1944). 
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word indicates that the word is used by the informant whose designation ap- 
pears at the head of the column. Words marked (N) are Northern; 
those marked (M) are Midland; unmarked words are either in more general or 
in more restricted use. Terms grouped together under the same number are 
synonymous. 

MICHIGAN 
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Canals followed the Maumee and the Auglaise Rivers. 


Several terms and sets of terms in the list require a gloss: 3, large oblong pile 
of hay outside the barn; 4, small pile of hay in the field; 6, garbage; 7, frying 
pan; 8, paper bag; 9, harmonica; 12, double whippletree (for two horses); 14, 
implement for smoothing plowed land; 18, creek or brook (occurring also in 
place names); 19, quoits, the game of horseshoes; 20, cry of a calf; 22, setting 
hen; 23, call to cows; 24, call to horses in the pasture; 26, doughnut made with 
baking powder; 27, meat trimmings mixed with corn meal; 31, the green outer 
covering of the walnut; 32, dried apple slices; 35, dragon fly; 38, noisy celebra- 
tion after a wedding. 


TABLE 1. VocaBULARY 


Pi P2 Di D? VWi VWe O1 O2 US1 US2 
1. sunrise x x  - x 
sunup (M) x x x x 
2. eaves troughs (N) . 2 x 
eaves spouts x 
spouting (M) x 
rain troughs 
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TaBLE 1. VocaBULARY (Continued) 


Pi P2 D1 D2? VW1 VW2 O1 O#2 US1 US8 
. hay rick (M) a x ee x 
. hay cock (N) > eee x x 
hay doodle (M) x x x a x 
. pail (N) x x x 
bucket (M) x x x x x 
. swill (N) 
slop (M) 
. spider (N) 
skillet (M) 
. poke (M) 
. mouth organ (N) 
(mouth) harp 
. fills [on a buggy] (N) 
shafts 
. whippletree (N) 
singletree (M) 
swingletree 
. doubletree (M) 
. draw (N) 
haul 
. drag (N) 
harrow 
. [wooden] horse 
trestle (M) 
. kerosene 
coal oil (M) 
. comforter (N) 
comfort (M) 
coverlid 
. run (M) 
. quates (N) 
. blat (N) 
beller [bellow] 
bawl 
. whinny, whinner 
whinker 
nicker (M) 
. clook (M) 
. come boss! (N) 
so boss! (N) 
sook boss! 
sook! 
. cope! (M) 
. johnnycake (N) 
corn bread 
corn pone (M) 
. friedcake (N) 
cruller (M) 
. ponhoss (M) 
scrapple 
. thick milk (M) 
clabbered milk (M) 
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TABLE 1. VocaBuLary (Continued) 


P1 P2 Di D2 VW1 VW2 O1 O02 USI US2 
clabber (M) x x x 
bonny clabber (M) x 
. Dutch cheese (N) 
smearcase (M) x 
sour cheese 
white cheese 
. cherry pit (N) 
cherry seed (M) 
cherry stone 
. walnut shuck (N) 
walnut hull (M) 
. Snits (M) 
. Shell [beans] 
shuck [beans] 
hull [beans] (M) 
. angleworm (N) 
fishworm (M) 
fishing worm (M) 
groundworm 
garden worm 
. darning needle (N) 
snake feeder (M) 
snake fly 
. hard maple (N) 
soft maple 
sugar maple 
sugar tree (M) 
37. maple grove 
sugar grove 
sugar camp (M) ss ee x x x 
38. belling (M) 2 Xx x x x 
39. the baby creeps (N) x 
the baby crawls (M) ix 


x >. ¢ x x 

Table 2 shows the distribution of a number of variant pronunciations; the 
first three affect relatively large groups of words, the rest affect only a single 
word each. 

1. The vowel of fog, hog, frog, on, pa, ma: The symbol r denotes a rounded 
vowel, the symbol u an unrounded vowel; b means that both pronunciations 
are used. 

2. The stressed vowel of wash, water: Symbols are the same as in No. 1. An 
asterisk after a symbol means that in at least some utterances of the word the 
informant used a diphthong with a retroflex (r-colored) second element. 

3. The vowels of horse, morning, forty and of hoarse, mourning, four(teen): 
The symbol s means that the vowels in each pair of words are the same; the 
symbol d means that they are different (lower for words of the first group than 
for those of the second). Where there is a difference, it is usually greater be- 
tween horse and hoarse or between morning and mourning than it is between 
forty and four(teen). 
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4. The vowel of won’t: The generalized phonetic symbols [o, u, a] denote 
syllabics of the types that occur in boat, boot, and but. 

5. The vowel of nothing: The symbol [a] denotes the syllabic of but; the 
symbol [a] denotes some variety of low central vowel. 

6. The vowel of room: The symbols [u] and [uv] denote respectively the syl- 
labics of pool and pull. 

7. The vowel of loam: The symbols [o, u] have the same values as in No. 4. 

8. The vowel of gum(s): The symbols [a, u, vu] have the same values as in 
Nos. 4 and 6. 

9. The medial consonant of greasy. 

10. The spirant of with: The first line shows the pronunciation of th in with 
before a word beginning with a voiced consonant or a vowel; the second line 
shows the pronunciation of th in without. 


TABLE 2. PRONUNCIATION 


P2 D1 D2? VW1 VW2 O1 O22 US1 US2 
> 2 r r r r 


y 


. fog, foggy 
hog 
frog 
on 
pa, grandpa 
ma, grandma 
. wash, washing 
water, watermelon 
. horse : hoarse 
morning : mourning 
forty : four(teen) 
. won’t 
. nothing 
. bedroom 
room, storeroom 
. loam 
. gum(s) 
. greasy 
. with 
without 
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Table 3 shows the distribution of several grammatical forms and idiomatic 
combinations. Again, as in Table 1, the symbol x opposite a form indicates that 
the form is used by the informant whose designation appears at the head of the 
column; the labels (N) and (M) identify Northern and Midland forms respec- 
tively; and expressions grouped together under the same number are 
synonymous. 


TaBLE 3. GRAMMAR 


P1 P2 D1 D2 VW1 VW2 O1 O2 US1 US2 
1. hadn’t ought (N) x x x 
2. dived [past tense] x x x 
dove (N) x 2. % 
3. clum [= climbed] (M) x 
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TaBLe 3. GramMAR (Continued) 
Pil P2 Di D2 VWi VW? O1 O2 US1 US? 
. woke (up) eS ae x 
waked (up) “ 2 
awakened x x 
got awake (M) x 
. quarter till eleven (M) x x 
. sick to his stomach (N) x x 
sick at his stomach x 
sick in his stomach 
. wait for me 
wait on me > & * 


In vocabulary, the Northern items are concentrated in Perrysburg. They 
occur occasionally in Defiance, and are rare in the other three communities. 
Of the words marked Northern, only pail, mouth organ, whinny, friedcake, and 
cherry pit occur more than once in records from Van Wert, Upper Sandusky, 
and Ottawa. Of the Midland items, sunup (also found in the North as a relic), 
skillet, singletree, doubletree, coal oil, comfort, smearcase, sugar camp, belling, 
and crawls are found in both Perrysburg and Defiance. The sample is not large 
enough to determine whether trade could have been a determining influence. 
The Norther terms evener and horning (for doubletree and belling) are completely 
absent; the Midland terms coal oil and belling were offered by every informant. 

As often happens in transition areas, several forms have been found which 
may be interpreted as blends: eaves spout (D) = eaves trough X spouting; 
mouth harp (O, VW, D) = mouth organ X (French) harp; whinker (US) = 
whinny X nicker; sook boss (US, O, D) = come boss or co-boss X sook. 

In pronunciation, the distribution of Northern and Midland variants in the 
Great Lakes area has generally been found to be closely parallel to that of the 
vocabulary variants. The variation in the syllabics of fog, frog, hog, on, pa, ma, 
is one of the best dialect indicators for the Middle West: the unrounded vowel 
in these words is generally Northern, the rounded vowel Midland." In north- 
western Ohio the forms with unrounded vowel are concentrated at Perrysburg 
but are rare elsewhere. It will be noted that there is little consistency in the 
usage of the two Perrysburg informants: P1 has hog, fog, and frog with [9], but 
[an ~ on, pa ~ po, ma ~ moj; P2 has [hog, frog, fag, an, pa, ma]. All speakers 
show a consistent difference between the syllabics of four and forty, although 
the Ottawa and Upper Sandusky informants pronounce vowels in these words 
which are rather similar, while P1 has both [o] and [9] in forty. Only O1 
makes distinctions in both of the pairs horse/hoarse and morning/mourning.” 
The patterns for wash and water are extremely complicated: nearly 
every speaker has more than one pronunciation of at least one of these words. 
P1, for example, may [waf] in [wota], while P2 [wofzz] in [wate]. All four in- 
formants in Perrysburg and Defiance have [u] in room; the younger informant 
in Defiance has only [v], the others have [u] as well. 

11 Marckwardt, Middle English 6. 

12 Kurath, Mourning and morning, Studies for William A. Read 166-73 (Baton Rouge, 
1940). 
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The Northern form [want] won’t patterns as might be expected from the 
restricted occurrence of such typical Yankee words as spider and darning needle. 
The pronunciation [lum] loam seems not to be restricted to any area. The forms 
[guraz, gumz] gums pattern according to educational type, only the less highly 
educated informants having the rounded syllabics. Greasy with [s] occurs in 
every community. This well-known item shows almost exactly the distribution 
found by Hempl in the 1890’s. The [s] form and the [z] form are separated by 
an isogloss somewhat more southerly than those for most other Northern 
items. The forms [w1d, wrd'aut] are characteristically Northern.“ In this 
area there seems to be no kind of regularity for these items. 

In morphology and idiom, the Northern dove complements the Midland 
clum, setting off Defiance and Perrysburg from the rest of the area; but North- 
ern hadn’t ought and sick to his stomach are found in other communities.!5 The 
Midland forms wait on me and quarter till are found in every community except 
Perrysburg. 

Germanisms are well represented in the area: clook, snits, ponhoss, smear- 
case, got awake. These must be the result of Pennsylvania German influence, 
reinforced by the direct German settlement in the region. 


This sampling of what happens in a transition area reveals the complexity 
to be found even in a limited section of the so-called ‘General American’ speech 
area. The distribution of forms closely reflects the settlement history, but one 
is at a loss to give convincing reasons for the restriction of some items and the 


spreading of others. 

Such questions cannot be settled in summary fashion. It would be very de- 
sirable if a detailed study were to be made of the area, closely correlating the 
historico-cultural complex with the speech forms. In such a study a wider range 
of age and education would be needed to ascertain whether such an area is be- 
coming more homogeneously Midland or Northern or is creating its own unique 
blend of Midland and Northern elements; whether there is any relationship 
between categories of meaning and rates of change; whether vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, or grammatical items show the greatest tendency to be retained in 
making such a shift; and whether differences in age or differences in education 
are of greater importance. (On the Atlantic Seaboard, age levels are generally 
less significant than culture levels, but there is a possibility that the reverse 
may be true west of the Alleghanies, where class distinctions are fewer and less 
sharp.) 

Finally, looking both forward and backward, a detailed analysis of such a 
transition area may shed some light on the problems of dialect formation in 
this country, where speech mixture must have been the rule from the earliest 
colonial times. A detailed study of a small transition area would be extremely 
helpful to those planning an extension of the Linguistic Atlas to the Rocky 
Mountain area and the Far West; for the lateness of settlement and the mix- 


18 Greasy with [s] is regular in the Pennsylvania German area. 

14 In the Linguistic atlas of New England there are only 40 instances of the voiceless 
spirant, 22 of them in Maine and New Brunswick. 

15 Atwood, op.cit. 
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ture of population oblige us to regard almost all the United States west of the 
Mississippi as a transition area. Finally, such an investigation—and even this 
preliminary study—may be helpful to those who would compare American and 
British dialects. The linguistic atlases of the eastern states provide excellent 
comparable data from which the student of dialects in the Great Lakes area 
can work; the U. S. Census reports provide reliable material on population 
origins. If under these favorable conditions we find Great Lakes transition 
dialects difficult to analyze, our scanty knowledge of present-day British dia- 
lects and even scantier knowledge of the origins of the American colonial popu- 
lation should make scholars extremely skeptical of those who would point out 
a single Old-World origin for any single American dialect. 





MISCELLANEA 


EARLY IRISH INITIAL MUTATIONS AFTER THE DATIVE PLURAL 
VERNAM HULL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


In discussing the presence or absence of aspiration after the dative plural in Old 
Irish, Holger Pedersen concludes that no aspiration is present.’ As for the three ex- 
ceptions that are found in the Milan Glosses, he would attribute them to incorrect 
scribal transmission.” At the same time, he points out that in Middle Irish aspira- 
tion does take place after the dative plural of all genders.’ In support of his state- 
ment, he cites four examples from the Book of Leinster and likewise calls atten- 
tion to several instances in the modern Scotch-Gaelic translation of the Bible.‘ 

On the basis of the somewhat scanty evidence that is available, Pedersen’s 
general conclusion that no aspiration exists in Old Irish after the dative 
plural would seem to be warranted. Whether, however, the three aspirated forms 
in the Milan Glosses are necessarily scribal errors is open to question. At all 
events, in the Book of Armagh, which like the Milan Glosses also stems from the 
Old Irish period, one finds dunazb chethrairib.’ Faulty aspiration, therefore, is not 
restricted to the Milan Glosses. That it should occur in another source is signif- 
icant since any deviations from the norm in the Milan Glosses usually are sus- 
pect, owing to the fact that in general the Milan Glosses are carelessly trans- 
scribed. Equally significant, though hitherto its significance has not been fully 
realized, is the extent to which aspiration takes place after the dative plural in 
Middle Irish. As Pedersen confines himself to citing only four occurrences, all of 
them from the Book of Leinster, I subjoin a list of instances from other Early 
Irish sources, a list which, incidentally, could be much augmented if a systematic 
collection of forms were undertaken: 

. ar belaib Feradaig.® 

. do suilib sil Adhaim.’ 

. do aittirib chana Patraic.® 

. do dhligheadhaibh chirt Chaisil.® 
. a himlibh Sléibhe Fuait.'° 

. re guaillib dhoibh.4 

. ar chethraib feur n-Alban.” 

. ttar fianaib fer n-Alban.* 


1 Die aspiration im Irischen, KZ 35.431 (1899). 
2 Ibid. 431. 
3 Thid. 439. 
4 Thid. 439. 
5 Thes. Pal. 1.497. Compare R. Thurneysen, A grammar of Old Irish 144 (Dublin, 1946). 
* PMLA 56.941 (1941). 
7 riu 2.98 (1905). 
8 Anecd. 3.23, n. 24 (1910). MS Harleian 5280, however, reads di aitiri canut Patraic. 
® J. O'Donovan, Leabhar Na G-Ceart 28 (Dublin, 1847). 
10 TT 4.1.1 (1900). 
11 Tbhid. 4.1.25. 
12 V. Hull, Longes Mac N-Uislenn 107 (New York and London, 1949). 
13 Thid. 151. 
274 
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This list, coupled with Pedersen’s examples from the Book of Leinster, sug- 
gests that the so-called faulty aspiration after the dative plural in the Milan 
Glosses and perhaps also in the Book of Armagh actually marks the beginning of 
a phonological process which subsequently received its fullest development in 
Middle Irish, though even then it never achieved universal acceptance. That 
aspiration after the dative plural does take place occasionally in Middle Irish 
and apparently also to a very slight extent in Old Irish may be attributed to 
various reasons. One possible reason might be the analogical influence of the 
dative singular, which lenites in all genders. Another and probably more cogent 
reason is that the lenition which is caused by the leniting prepositions no longer 
was confined to the immediately ensuing word but also affected the next word, 
and that once this principle was established, it was then extended to all such 
words as immediately followed the dative plural, whether the preceding word was 
governed by a leniting preposition or not. Still other reasons for this phenomenon 
may exist; indeed, it would seem to be more than a mere coincidence that in the 
preponderant number of cases which so far have been noted it is a personal or a 
racial name in the genitive that is lenited after the dative plural." 

Not only lenition, however, is found after the dative plural; even some in- 
stances of nasalization occur after the dative plural in Middle Irish. Yet to judge 
by the evidence which at present has been collected, nasalization was not nearly 
so frequent as lenition. Enough examples, nevertheless, are recorded to make it 
improbable that they all are simply scribal errors. The following list at any rate 
would seem to confirm the preceding statement: 

. tsna tightbh n-ola.® 
. hi tirib n-aineorl." 
. fri slogaib n-Eorpai." 
4. for macutb n-altrumu.}® 
5. oadibh n-uile. 
6. ttar fianuib uhfer n-Alban.*° 

Like lenition, nasalization is susceptible of various explanations. One is to be 
found in the likelihood that the dual dative exerted an analogical influence, since 
the dual dative, except for the nominal forms in Old Irish, nasalizes in all genders. 
Another possible explanation is afforded by those neuter nouns that cause nasali- 
zation in Old Irish, for this nasalization later spread to the rest of the 
neuter nouns”! and probably also to other cases apart from the nominative and 
accusative singular, such as the dative plural; at all events, in the first two cita- 
tions listed above (nos. 1 and 2) the nouns ¢eg and fir were originally neuters. 
Finally, a third explanation may be that the nasalization of one word is carried 


14 Compare Pedersen, op.cit. 35.438, and T. O Mdille, The language of the Annals of Ulster 
44 (Manchester, 1910). 

15K, Meyer, The Cath Finntrd4ga 15, 72 (Oxford, 1885). 

1% JT 2.2.18 (1887). 

17 Tbid. 2.2.30. 

18 AL 2.186 (1869). 

19 Anecd. 3.23, n. 2 (1910). MS Harleian 5280, however, reads uaidib uilib. 

20 Hull, op.cit. 151. For the nasalized f of uhfer, MS Y has a lenited f. 

*1 Compare EC 4.135 (1942). 
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over to the ensuing word. Whatever may be the correct explanation of this 
phenomenon, there is at least no doubt that nasalization after the dative plural 
occurs at times in Middle Irish, but that it is markedly less frequent than leni- 
tion after the dative plural. 


CONCERNING CHEREMIS NAMES* 
THOMAS A. SEBEOK, INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The most important Cheremis dictionary in print was written by a native 
Cheremis philologist, V. M. Vasiljev.! This book includes a preface written in 
German, in which we find the following paragraph (x11): ‘In der obigen Trans- 
kription sind die in den Wérterbiichern von S. Méricz und G. I. Ramstedt einge- 
fiihrten Aenderungen in Betracht gezogen worden.’ Now this sentence contains a 
very curious error, namely, in the reference to ‘S. Méricz.’ By the latter, Vasiljev 
means obviously the Hungarian linguist Moricz Szilasi, author of a well known 
Cheremis dictionary from the turn of the century.? Szilasi’s publication being in 
Hungarian, his name of course appeared upon the title page in the conventional 
order, that is, family name (Szilas?) first, followed by personal name (Méricz, i.e. 
‘Maurice’). Vasiljev’s mistake was noticed already by Beke,* who ascribes it to 
the former’s ignorance of the Hungarian language. Beke then goes on to point 
out, by way of an explanation, that the Cheremis have no old family names, and 
have only recently acquired Russian-style names in the customary word order. 
That the Cheremis do, nevertheless, use constructions with surnames—of at least 
three types, as a matter of fact—can be established by reference to published 
texts. This is the aim of the present paper. Without enlarging upon the diachronic 
aspects of the problem here, it can be asserted that the constructions mentioned 
below are, in all probability, not recent developments; for one thing, there exist 
strikingly similar arrangements in several Ugric and Permian languages which 
are suggestive of a common source.‘ 

The syntactic patterns which occur in the texts® are illustrated below. The 
examples are re-transcribed phonemically. 

Type L. The personal name follows the father’s name in immediate juxtaposi- 
tion. This construction appears to be extremely rare; I have come across only a 
single clear instance: kargori bera(lan) ‘(for) Vera Gregory’ [W 42]. A second ex- 
ample might be e¢am obraska, translated by the collector as ‘Eram Obraska (heid- 
nischer Name)’ [P 29, 95]; but there is no way to determine which name refers to 


* This paper was presented at the 24th annual meeting of the Linguistic Society, in 
Philadelphia; I wish to thank Fred W. Householder for reading it there in my absence. 

1 Marij Muter (Moscow, 1926 [on the title page, 1928]). Vasiljev writes under the Chere- 
mis name tipémarij (Ufa-Cheremis). Rasinen called it, in 1937 (FUFA 24.47), ‘bis auf wei- 
teres unbedingt das beste tscheremissische wérterbuch’, and it still is. 

2 Cseremisz Szét4r (Budapest, 1901). 

* Ungarische Jahrbiicher 12.353-4 (1932). 

4 Cf. the parallels cited by Kertész in his remarks on Hungarian surnames, MNyr 42.289- 
93 (1913), and NyK 43.38-43 (1914). 

5 Examples are cited from three collections: Arvid Genetz, Ost-Tscheremissische Sprach- 
studien, JSFOu 7 (1889), abbreviated [G]; Volmari Porkka, Tscheremissische Texte, JSFOu 
13! (1895), abbreviated [P]; and Yrj6 Wichmann, Volksdichtung und Volksbriuche der 
Tscheremissen, MSFOu 59 (1931), abbreviated [W]. 
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the father and which to the person, since the occurrence of each of the two parts 
of the name is unique, and the text in which they were recorded happens to be an 
isolated riddle. 

Type II. (A) Males. The father’s name is in the nominative; it is followed by 
erge [G] / erga [W]° ‘son’; this is followed by the personal name, which may option- 
ally—and commonly does—take the third-person-singular possessive suffix -Ze 
[G] / -Za [W] (or one of several other morpheme alternants thereof), acting here 
as a determinative: kozan erge kozdemar ‘Ko%demer Kozan-son’ [G 38, 126]; 
ondri erga miglaj, and, from the same text, ondri erga miglajza(lan) (for) Nikolaj 
Andrew-son’ [W 335]; basli erga pétarza ‘Peter Vasili-son’ [W 320]; madbuj erga 
pabalz(-at) ‘(also) Paul Matthew-son’ [W 313]; metri erga mikalajza ‘Nikolaj 
Dimitri-son’ [W 344]. 

(B) Females. The construction is the same as above, but with zidar [G, W] / 
adar [W] ‘daughter’ in place of the word for ‘son’: juikSan tidar jiiksal ée ‘JiikSal’ée 
Swan-daughter [G 38, 126]; jepim tidar maga, and, from the same text, jepim tidar 
masaz(lan) ‘(for) Maria Euthymus-daughter’ [W 335]; taras tidar tajraze ‘Daria 
Taras-daughter’ [W 333]; kargori iidar tacanaza ‘Tatjana Gregory-daughter’ [W 
337]; jaban tidar proskobaze ‘Paraskovja Ivan-daughter’ [W 338]. 

Type III. (A) Males. The father’s name is in the genitive (suffix -n and other 
alternants); in other respects the constructien is identical with Type II (A): 
talazan erge taléak “‘Taléak Moon’s-son’ [G 11, 94]; keéan erge kecamas ‘Ketamos 
Sun’s-son’ [G 11, 94]; eleksan erga basli(lan) ‘(to) Vasili Alexander’s-son’ [W 
282]; mikalan erga il’usaza ‘Elias Michael’s-son’ [W 288]. Not exactly within a 
text, but heading one—thus presumably indicating the informant’s name—lI find 
one instance only of a construction where three generations are identified [G 8]: 
jeban pédr ergaze, janakin unakaze ‘Ivan Peter’s-son, Janaki’s-grandson’. 

(B) Females. The father’s name is in the genitive; in other respects the con- 
struction is identical with Type II (B): mizdlén adar tarja ‘Daria Michael’s- 
daughter’ [W 207]: mikalan tidar palagiza(m) ‘Pelagia (acc.) Michael’s-daughter’ 
~ [W 283]; kuzman iidar marjaza(m) ‘Maria (acc.) Kosmos’-daughter’ [W 282]; 
laksen adar l’oksandra(ldn) ‘(for) Alexandra Alec’s-daughter’ [W 200]. 

All three of these syntactic patterns are endocentric phrases which require 
the combination of a minimum of two free forms. The resultant phrases are sub- 
ordinative: the father’s name acts as the attribute of the personal name, which is 
the head. That these phrases are truly subordinative and not co-ordinative is fur- 
ther indicated by the fact that only the head word, and never the attribute, takes 
on case suffixes which signify relationships with parts of the sentence outside the 
phrase (the genitive of the attribute in Type III signifies merely a relationship 
within the phrase); thus, the dative -lan/-ldn or the accusative -m is added only 
to the personal names, as for example in this sentence: kuzman tidar marjazam 
Samatal Samatal nangajalna, eleksan erga baslilan nawgajalna ‘We led away Maria 
(ace.) Kosmos’-daughter caressingly caressingly, we led her to Vasili (dat.) Alex- 
ander’s-son’ [W 282]. 

In his above-mentioned note, Beke fails to illustrate the Russian-style names; 


® The collection by [W] represents seven separate dialects, and the one by [G] an eighth; 
I separate cognate forms by a slant line. 
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in this pattern, the personal name precedes the father’s name, and the latter 
bears the suffix -bzé (or other alternants thereof): basil basilié(em) ‘Vasili Vasilich 
(ace.)’ [W 273]; petar petrobié(em) ‘Peter Petrovich (acc.)’ [W 273]. 

The magic significance of names among the pagan Cheremis was explored by 
Haméalainen, who gathered his materials from early sources as well as in the field.” 
It appears that children are named at two separate occasions. The first name is 
given on the day of birth; this is necessary lest the child die nameless. In the 
Jelabuga district, according to Gorodskoj (1864), the midwife gives the first 
name: ‘Der Sohn eines Ivanais erhalt den Namen Ivaka, Akildis Sohn Akplat, 
Akmodidias: Akmai u.s.w.’® This procedure, whereby the first few phonemes are 
echoed through several generations, is well known from other languages, such as 
ancient Greek.°® 

The genuine name is given a day or two after birth, also by the midwife. A 
boy is named after his father, a girl after her mother: ‘Der Name wird aus dem 
des Vaters oder der Mutter so herleitet, dass er “leichter auszusprechen wire 
als der des Vaters oder der Mutter”. Heisst der Vater Atapai, so erhalt das Neuge- 
borene den Namen Atui, tragt die Mutter den Namen Lystyvi, so lautet der 
Tochter Lystai.’ The names of siblings begin with identical phonemes or 
sequences of phonemes. Should a child die, the names of the surviving siblings are 
changed to begin with a phoneme or sequence of phonemes which is used by 
another family that happens to be rich in progeny.’° 


7 Uber die Namengebungsbrauche bei den Mordwinen und Tscheremissen, Mitteilungen 
des Vereins fiir finnische Volkskunde 3.1-9 (Dec. 1945). 

8 Loc.cit. 7, fn. 3. 

* E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1.635 (Munich, 1939) : ‘Oft verbindet ein gemein- 
sames Namenelement die Namen der Blutsverwandten ...; der Name des Grossvaters 
kehrt beim Enkel wieder, erst seit dem ausgehenden 5. Jahrhundert der Name des Vaters 
beim Sohn.’ (In Greek, however, this element has morphemic status.) Cf. also H. Jacob- 
sohn, Das Namensystem bei den Osttscheremissen, Sitzungsb. d. preuss. Ak. d. Wissensch. 
485-9 (1919), for similar examples and random comparisons with Indo-European systems. 

10 These ethnographic data are from unpublished mss. of a native Cheremis, Timofej 
Jevsevjev, summarized loc.cit. 8. Jacobsohn, loc.cit., remarks: ‘eine solche Ahnlichkeit 
zwischen den Namen der Briider wird. ..auch da hergestellt, wo der Vater einen russischen 
Namen trigt, also eine Beziehung zu seinem Namen nicht besteht....Diese Art der Na- 
mengebung ist den Tscheremissen offenbar so in Fleisch und Blut iibergegangen, dass ein 
bestimmter Name geradezu dazu pradestiniert, etwaigen Séhnen bestimmte Namen zu ver- 
leihen, natiirlich mit einem betrachtlichen Spielraum in der Auswahl. Denn die Fiille der 
tscheremissischen Namen ist gross.’ 


THE CONJUNCT MODES IN OJIBWA AND POTAWATOMI 
CHARLES F. HOCKETT, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


1. Bloomfield’s historical sketch of Central Algonquian! covers so much in so 
little space that many points, of considerable intrinsic interest, are mentioned 
only in passing. In this paper one such point is discussed in greater detail; the 
line of reasoning presented here must be much like that which led Bloomfield to 
the conclusions he offers in §§45-9 of the Sketch. 


1 Linguistic structures of native America 85-129 (VFPA 6; New York, 1946). Our abbre- 
viations are F(ox), C(ree), M(enomini), O(jibwa), P(otawatomi), and P(roto) C(entral) 
A(lgonguian). 
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The term ‘Ojibwa’ subsumes roughly a variety of dialects centering (formerly 
more than now) on the Great Lakes area. Provisionally, we may define as O all 
those dialects in which (1) PCA *@, *l, and *n are merged as n, and (2) PCA 
clusters of nasal plus stop are retained. Despite the great grammatical and lexical 
resemblance of P and O, this definition excludes P, which is like O in the first 
respect but not in the second: P loses the nasal of PCA nasal-plus-stop clusters. 
According to Geary,” at least one of the dialects traditionally labelled ‘Algonkin’, 
likewise grammatically and lexically close to O, is excluded on precisely the same 
count; it may be that Algonkin and P belong together linguistically, despite the 
fact that they are spoken at opposite ends of the old O territory. In the following, 
unless the contrary is indicated, ‘O’ refers to a south-central type for which our 
information is most adequate. 

2. In these languages and in the others of the Central Algonquian subfamily, 
a verb form in a mode of the conjunct order has two successive inflectional end- 
ings after the stem: (1) a PERSONAL ENDING, marking the gender, person, and 
number of the subject and, if transitive, of the object; (2) a MopE-sIGN, marking 
the specific mode. The first ending is essentially the same regardless of mode (ex- 
cept for third person participles); the second, with a few exceptions, is the same 
regardless of person, number, and gender. In some cases there are two (or more?) 
successive mode-signs. 

This is conveniently illustrated in F, which shows the largest number of modes 
of parallel formation: 


INDICATIVE  pya‘éi that he comes pya‘ya‘ni that I come 
SUBJUNCTIVE pya‘te uf he comes pya‘ya‘ne 

INJUNCTIVE pya‘ce let him come — 

ITERATIVE pya‘cini whenever he comes pya‘ya‘nini 

UNREAL pya‘tehe if he had come pya‘ya‘nehe 

PARTICIPLE pya‘ta one who comes pya‘ya‘ni 


The personal endings are -t he, -ya‘n J; the mode-signs are -i, -e, -ye, -ini, and 
-ehe. Forms for first- and second-person participle are identical with the indica- 
tive; third-person participles have a different type of morphology, resembling 
that of nouns. The mode-sign for first and second person plural is -e in the indica- 
tive as well as in the subjunctive. The appearance of -é- instead of -t- in some of 
the third-person forms is due to MUTATION, an alternation of PCA age, whereby 
PCA *t, *@ are replaced by *é, *8 before *i, *y; in F, further, PCA *éy is simplified 
to é. 

The injunctive is found only in F. 

The unreal sign -ehe of F resembles the -ih of a C conjunct mode, of usage com- 
parable in part to that of the F subjunctive and iterative. We cannot reconstruct 


2 James A. Geary, Proto-Algonquian *ck, further examples, Lg. 17.304-11 (1941), esp. 309. 

3 Leonard Bloomfield, Notes on the Fox language, IJAL 4.181-219 (1927). Where Bloom- 
field sets up two or more modes with the same endings, on the basis of presence or absence 
of initial change or a preverb, we set up only a single mode; the forms differentiated other 
than by endings might be termed ‘submodes’. His F ‘negative’ and ‘iterative’ are our ‘itera- 
tive’; similarly in some cases in the other languages. 

The ‘conjunct’ modes are for the most part found in subordinate clauses, appended either 
to an independent verb or to a particle. 
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a single PCA mode with sign *-ehe surviving in F and C. For C -ih is regularly 
accompanied by mutation of a preceding t, as though from PCA *-ihe instead of 

*-ehe. The most we can guess is that PCA had a modal element *-he, surviving 
in Fox as an additional mode-sign after the subjunctive *-e, in C as a 
further mode-sign after the indicative *i.* 

The iterative reappears in M and OQ, and is certainly to be ascribed to PCA. 

O has also a set of NEGATIVE modes with sign -ssi. O, C, and P have a PRETERIT 
mode (O both preterit and negative preterit) with sign -pa, -pan. In C, at least, 
the preterit looks like a new formation: -pan is added after most personal endings 
with connective -i-, but without mutation (-a't : -a°tipan he-him); after a few 
personal endings no connective -i- appears, but clusters are treated in ways unlike 
PCA. Thus theoretical -wp-, which seems never to have arisen in PCA mor- 
phology, gives actual -hp-; theoretical -np- in one case, if the record is right, gives 
actual -p- instead of -hp-, which would be expected if the formation dated from 
PCA. There is a preterit formation in -pa or -pan in the independent order in C, O, 
P, and also in M;; it is possible that the conjunct preterit is a new formation in the 
first three languages, on the analogy of the independent preterit. 

The participle is either lost or blended with the simple conjunct (to be dis- 
cussed presently) in M and C; in the latter, the simple preterit shows more forms 
from the old participle than from the other modes which have been blended into 
it. Insofar as the participle is distinct from the indicative in F, and presumably in 
PCA, it survives in P and O. 

In M, C, O, and P, there is only one mode to correspond to the F indicative and 
subjunctive, and perhaps also to the F injunctive. This we shall call the sImPLE 
conjunct mode. It is the history of this mode in O and P which here concerns us. 

3. First we must demonstrate the parallelism in syntactical and semantic usage 
of the simple conjunct of O and P and the indicative, subjunctive, and injunctive 
of F, which makes it reasonable to ascribe at least the first two to PCA. 

The F conjunct indicative with preverb e’h- is the commonest verb form in 
hearsay narrative, occurring in circumstances where one would use the indicative 
of the independent order in everyday speech: ina‘h e’h-pya’¢(i) ataSka*han eh- 
owi'keniti there he arrived where the kingfisher dwelt. In P the simple conjunct with 
cognate preverb ?e- has the same use: ?i-tu nuni-m?we ?e-pmu-pyat ?e-notwat 
?e-mwunut then a wolf came along and heard the other one crying.’ This is less com- 


4 A different, or perhaps additional, source of this C mode might be as follows. Bloom- 
field (LSNA 101) reconstructs the iterative mode-sign as PCA *-ini. But this is on the basis 
of F, M, and O, where PCA *n and *1 fall together as n; we could just as well set up *-ili. 
This in C would give -i. Bloomfield informs us (LSNA 93 fn., and in more detail in the preface 
to Sacred Stories of the Sweet Grass Cree [National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 
60; Ottawa, 1930]) that all Cree final vowels have an h-like offglide; there is therefore, per- 
haps, no phonemic contrast in C between -ih and -i, so that the former notation would do as 
well. This would account for the iterative function of the C -ih mode; the other source, if 
both were involved, would account in part for its subjunctive functions. By way of compari- 
son, note that the PCA singular and plural obviative noun endings *-ali and *-ahi fall to- 
gether as C -a(h). 

If the iterative occurs in Shawnee or other southwestern dialects where PCA *1 and *n 
are not merged, and there appears with n, then the above suggestion must be rejected. 

5 In P we use ‘u’ as a typographically convenient symbol for a mid-central unrounded 
short vowel, about like the u of English cup. 
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mon in O, but does occur; the simple conjunct without ?e- is often used in much 
the same context. C has the formation as commonly as F and P. 

The F subjunciive without modal particle means when or if: menwe‘netame’- 
kwe if ye like it, neSiyane if thou slay me. The P and O simple conjunct, with or 
without (P) modal particle kiSpun 7f, occurs similary: (P) (kiSpun) pwa- 
pyetoyun, kwi-ns‘uko if thou dost not bring them, thou shalt be killed. 

The F subjunctive also occurs with modal particle taya:nahi would that: 
taya‘nahi amwake would that I might eat them. In P, and possibly similarly in 
O, the simple conjunct, with or without particle (na)kena, carries a similar force: 
nakena pyat would that he would come. 

The F injunctive expresses commands for the third person: pya‘ée let him come, 
pya'wa:ée let them come, apice let him sit. This is perhaps also comparable to the 
last-mentioned use of the P simple conjunct. 

For the injunctive the case is not strong. For the F indicative and subjunctive, 
parallelism exists for the most common usages; of course there are other ranges 
of usage which are unique to one language or another. If we do not assume thai 
PCA had both the indicative and the subjunctive (and perhaps also the injunc- 
tive), we must be prepared to accept a disturbingly large amount of parallel 
syntactic development.® 

Therefore we assume that PCA had these three modes, with mode-signs *-i 
(indicative), *-e (subjunctive), and *-ye (injunctive). Our remaining problem is 
to show the steps by which the modes fell together in O and P. 

4. The first step of this merger was brought about by phonetic change. O and 
P, like most languages of the group (but not Fox), drop the final short vowels of 
PCA words except under special conditions in dissyllables. The PCA endings 
*-ya:ni that I and *-ya:ne if I (see table, §2) consequently fell together as -ya-n 
upon the loss of the final vowels. The same happened for about two-thirds of 
the different conjunct personal endings, which do not have a consonant subject 
to mutation as their last phoneme. But the PCA *-¢i that he and (if present in 
PCA) *-tye let him became *-é, distinct from *-t < PCA *-te if he and *-ta one 
who; and this distinction applied to the remaining one-third of the conjunct 
personal endings, all of which have terminal *t. 

There is some reasonable doubt as to the independent phonemic status of 
PCA *é; this sound may in PCA times have occurred only before *i and *y, to 
the exclusion of *t. We must therefore prove that the loss of the terminal vowel 
actually did result in a contrast *-t : *-¢. Now O and P have a good many forms 
outside the verbal system with final -¢ from PCA *-ti: for example, P nwué, 
O nawané more; cf. F nawaéi first; PCA *nawanéi. Further, some dialects of O 
have -¢ in the verbal system itself: Bloomfield (Sketch 101) cites e-ntaSSiwa:é 
as many as there were, corresponding to e‘ntaSSiwa‘t in our principle O dialect. 
This proves the point. If PCA *t and *é were indeed allophones, then the loss of 
final vowels was itself partly responsible for the ‘phonologizing’ of the contrast. 

5. The second step in the merger was a matter of analogy. Forms like -ya‘n 


6 The argument is not completely convincing, since P, which far more than O parallels 
the F use of the indicative with e-h-, may have acquired this habit through post-differentia- 
tion contact with F. If the required steps in developing P and O from PCA (§§4-6) were not 
so simple, the argument from syntactical similarity could probably not stand. 
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had now come to stand in a range of syntactical situations which combined the 
ranges for PCA *-ya-ni and *-ya:ne. This afforded a basis for the analogical ex- 
tension of &-forms, like *pya°t, into the syntactical territory appropriate for 
t-forms, like *pya‘t, and vice versa. The outcome was a complete loss of any 
distinctiveness in the choice of a t-form or a é-form. Pairs of endings so differ- 
entiated came to be in free competition with each other. Apparently, as indicated 
above, this state of affairs still holds in some O dialects. 

6. But in the remaining O dialects and in P, the third step of the merger was 
the complete victory of the t-forms. 

When forms are in competition, we can never predict in advance what the 
outcome will be; when the battle is over, most of its details are lost to us, and 
we are lucky if we can so much as point to factors which may have favored the 
victory of the survivor. In the present case there is one such factor worth men- 
tioning. 

The inherited participle forms for he-him and they—him of transitive animate 
verbs were *-a't and *-a°tik, the latter consisting of the former plus a pluralizing 
*ik, with mutation. (These forms still survive.) Elsewhere in the morphology, 
alternation between t and é, in such environmental conditions as these, was far 
more frequent than an invariant alternation of t or ¢ with itself. This reinforced 
the maintenance of *-a:t for the he-him participle against the inroads of analogi- 
cal *-a°é; and this in turn may have supported the general spread of the t-forms 
at the expense of the é-forms. 


ANOTHER CHINESE INTERROGATIVE 
ROY ANDREW MILLER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


This paper is intended as a note to the article by James R. Ware, Some Chi- 
nese Interrogatives, in Lg. 25.416-9 (1949); its purpose is to communicate some 
material recently published by Ting Shéng-shu in a paper entitled Lun Shzh- 
ching-chung ti ‘ho,’ ‘hoh,’ ‘hu’ [On ‘ho’ (< *g‘&), ‘hoh’ (< *g‘&t), and ‘hu’ (< 
*e‘o) in the Shih-ching],! on the ‘particle of interrogation’ hoh, and to suggest a 
possible analysis of this word, at least in the language of the Shih-ching, as ‘when’ 
< ‘what’ + ‘moon, month’. The word hoh (which, following Ting, I romanize 
in this peculiar fashion to lessen the chance of confusion) was not included among 
Ware’s initial interrogatives. 

Ting shows that in the Shih-ching hoh is used most frequently as ‘an interroga- 
tive of future time’, and that in this text ho and hu (Nos. 1 and 2 in Ware’s table, 
Lg. 25.417) are not so used. He cites, among other examples, the following:? Ode 
66: hoh chih tsat ‘When will he come?’, hoh chi yi huo ‘When will there be a 


1 Kuo-li chung-yang yen-chiu yiian, Li-shih yii-yen yen-chiu-so chi-k‘an (Bull. of the 
Inst. of Hist. and Philol., Academia Sinica) 10.349-70 (1948). For the Chinese characters in- 
volved see Lg. 25.417 and any edition of the Shih-ching text; the one by James Legge—The 
Chinese Classics IV: The She King (London, 1871)—is generally available. I cite the Odes 
in numerical order. 

2 Complete glosses on the Odes, with translations, are now available in Bernhard Karl- 
gren’s paper, Bull. of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Ostasiatiska Samlingarna, 
Stockholm) 14.71-247 (1942); 16.25-169, 171-256 (1944); 17.65-99 (1945); 18.1-198 (1946). 
Karlgren does not treat hoh in any of his glosses on the passages here cited. 
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union?’; 207: hoh ytin ch‘t huan ‘When shall we return?’ (twice); 33: hoh yin 
néng lai ‘When can you come?’; 204: hoh yiin néng ku ‘When will I have luck?’; 
27: hoh wei ch‘t + ‘When will it end?’, hoh wet ch‘t wang ‘When will it disappear?’ ;. 
121: hoh cht yu so ‘When will there be a settlement?’, hoh ch‘t yu chi ‘When will 
there be an end?’, hoh ch‘t yu ch‘ang ‘When will there be a normalization?’ ; 232: 
hoh cht mo 7 ‘When shall they come to the end of them?’; 258: hoh hut cht 
ning ‘When will it kindly give us peace?’; 123: hoh yin shih chih ‘When shall I 
give him drink and food?” 

Thus (Ting continues) hoh in the Shih-ching seems clearly to be distinct from 
ho: hoh is an interrogative only of future time, ho a general interrogative. He 
cites in illustration: Ode 15: chung hsin tsang chih, ho jih wang chih ‘I treasure 
him in my heart, (what day =) when shall I forget him?’, the sense being, ‘I 
have not had, nor have I, nor shall I have, a day when I can forget him’, as 
against Ode 123: chung hsin hao chih, hoh yin shih chth ‘I love him in my heart, 
when shall I give him drink and food?’—the question here being limited to future 
time. 

Admitting that this usage is rare outside the Shih-ching, Ting is nevertheless 
able to cite five passages in other pre-Ch‘in texts: (1) the famous Mao-kung 
Ting inscription, line 6: ssw yii hsiao tzt fu chi, pang chiang hoh chi ‘If I, the little 
child, do not apply myself, when will the state be secure?’; (2) the Shang-shu 
(Shu-ching), T‘ang-shih-p‘ien: shzh jth hoh sang ‘When will this sun expire?’; 
(3) the Tso-chuan, Duke Chao Ist year: wu tzti ch‘i hoh kuei ‘When will you 
return?’;® (4) the Hsiin-tzti 18, Fu-p‘ien: hoh wei ch‘i t‘ung ‘When will they be 
uniform?’;’ (5) the Lii-shih Ch‘un-ch‘iu 15.7: hoh chth ‘Wann kommt Ihr?’ 

The most interesting of Ting’s citations is the ‘exception’ in Ode 68: hoh yiieh 
ytt huan kuez tsat ‘What month shall I return home?’, where we should expect ho 
instead of hoh, since the Shih-ching does not use hoh in a compounded interroga- 
tive anywhere else. It is on the basis of the data given above, and especially of 
this passage, that I suggest an analysis of hoh. Except for the distressing dental 
final in its prototype *g‘di, it seems to belong to Ware’s first interrogative ho 
(*g‘G); I take it to be synaloepha or fusion, at least in the Shih-ching, of two 
elements: *g‘G ‘what’ + *ngijwdt ‘moon’ > *g‘dt ‘when’. 

The phenomenon of fusion is not uncommon in Ancient Chinese, and the better 
it is understood, the clearer the early texts become.® Nor is this instance of it, 


3 Karlgren renders Odes 204, 232, and 123 differently, reading ‘how’ and ‘what’ for ‘when’; 
but I think Ting’s position in each case is well taken, especially in 123. Cf. Karlgren’s gloss 
on 232, BMFEA 16.163 ff. I agree with Ting that such neglect of the earliest commentators is 
unwarranted. 

4 Text in Kuo Mo-jo, Chin-wén ts ung-k‘ao 2.128" (Tokyo, 1932); the translation of the 
passage in Tseng Chao-yueh, Philobiblon 4.5 (1947), following Kuo’s gloss (1307), is uncon- 
vincing. 

5 Cf. Legge, Chin. Cl. II: The Shoo King 1.175 (London, 1865). 

6 Cf. Legge, Chin. Cl. V: The Ch’un Ts’ew, with the Tso Chuen 2.572, 579 (London, 1872). 

7 Cf. Chia Shan-hsieh (ed.), Hsiin-tzti Yang Liang-chu 18.15* line 2 (1786). 

8 Cf. Richard Wilhelm, Frihling und Herbst des Lii Bu We 228 (Jena, 1928). 

® Ting himself suggests another instance: hu (Ware’s No. 2) in the Shih-ching < ho 
(Ware’s No. 1) + ku (< *ko) ‘cause, reason’. Cf. George A. Kennedy, A Study of the Par- 
ticle yen, JAOS 60.196 ff. (1940); Jos. Mullie, Le mot-particule tché 37, 38 (Leiden, 1942); 
James R. Ware, The So-called Final wet, HJAS 5.184 fn. 6a (1940). 
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I think, indefensible semantically, when we recall the antiquity of lunar reckon- 
ing among the Chinese. I suspect that Ode 68 has luckily preserved for us an 
example of not quite complete fusion, perhaps because of metrical considerations. 


ON A RECENT CRITICISM OF MEYER-LUBKE 


LEO SPITZER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


In several of his articles Yakov Malkiel appears to display a slighting attitude 
toward some of the greatest men in Romance etymology. In a recent criticism 
of Meyer-Liibke (to whose deficiencies I am the last to be blind), he goes so far 
as to distort the actual text of this master or to misinterpret its meaning (Lg. 
25.440): 

Ptg. fechar ‘to shut’ may owe its erratic initial consonant to FERRUM ‘iron’ or to FIRMARE ‘to 
fasten’; Meyer-Liibke’s attempt to connect Ptg. fechar with Sp. fecha (which he should have 
translated by ‘datum’, not by ‘briefverschluss, siegel’) is one of the worst blunders in this 
dictionary. 

But Meyer-Liibke (REW? No. 6441 s.v. pésstilum) in fact gives exactly the same 
explanation as Malkiel (or rather Malkiel gives the same explanation as Meyer- 
Liibke): Ptg. fecho ‘lock’ = pessulum + ferro, ferrolho; the derivative Ptg. verb 
fechar (dial. Sp. pechar) ‘to lock’ = *pessuldre +- firmare. Meyer-Liibke’s state- 
ment on the verb reads: ‘Abit. ... + pg. fermar: pg. fechar “‘schliessen’”’, ‘‘sie- 
geln”’, fecha “Briefverschluss’”’, “Datum’’, nordsp. galiz. salm. pechar . . .’ There 
is no question but that Malkiel is right in challenging Meyer-Liibke’s inclusion 
of Ptg. fecha ‘date’ in the word family of pessulum (the latter did not think of 
the possibility that Ptg. fecha might be a Castilianism and that Sp. fecha ‘date’ 
can very well be derived from facta [charta]); but it is not true that Meyer- 
Liibke brought together Sp. fecha with Ptg. fechar (he mentions only Ptg. fecha), 
nor is it true that Meyer-Liibke translated this fecha—which, as already stated, 
is for him only a Portuguese form—by ‘Briefverschluss, SrecEL’: in fact he 
translated it by ‘Briefverschluss, Datum’—exactly the word that Malkiel wanted 
him to use. 

Again Malkiel writes (ib. 441): 

Garcia de Diego’s derivation of [Eastern Leonese] sojao [‘bottom of the carriage’) from 
SOLEATUS ‘wearing sandals’, as used by Cicero, is accepted by Meyer-Liibke in REW? No. 


8064 [sdlea], only to be rejected in No. 8064a [sdledtus], a surprising contradiction even in a 
book known for its inconsistencies. . . 


In reality, Meyer-Liibke in No. 8064 rightly accepts a (nominal) derivation 
from solea as the etymon of sojao, but in No. 8064a rejects as an etymon the 
participial form soleatus suggested by Garcia de Diego, obviously because the 
adjective soleatus ‘wearing sandals’ could not yield the noun sojao ‘bottom of 
the carriage’ and because the variant in -adro (sojadro) cannot be explained from 
the adjectival (participial) -a(d)o. There is then no inconsistency between the 
two statements in Nos. 8064 and 8064a.! 

1 EpiTor’s NOTE: In order that the reader may judge the case for himself, the relevant 


portions of Meyer-Liibke’s etymologies (REW? Nos. 8064 and 8064a) are here quoted in full; 
abbreviations are expanded: 
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De mortuis nil nisi—vere! 


8064. sdlea 1. ‘“‘Sohle’”’.... 

1. Tessinisch séya ‘“‘Holzschuh’’, friaulisch sweye; kymrisch sail ‘‘Grundlage’’; 
italienisch soglia, mailindisch séya, franzésisch seutl ‘“‘Schwelle’”’, pikardisch sél 
Femininum idem mit auffalliger, vielleicht durch germanisch swalja beeinflusster 
Bedeutungsverschiebung; Polesine soga ‘‘Bindebalken’’; portugiesisch solho 
‘“‘Boden’’. — Ableitungen: Salamanca sojado, Santander sojao ‘‘Wagenboden”’ . . . 

8064a. sdleatus ‘‘mit Sohlen versehen’’. 

(Westspanisch sojadro, sojado, deshojado ‘‘Wagenkasten’”’ Garcia de Diego [Con- 
tribucién al diccionario hispénico-etimolégico (Madrid, 1923)] 555 ist formell und 
begrifflich schwierig.) 
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Les inscriptions crétoises: Essai de déchiffrement. By Brepkicn Hroznf, 
translated by Madeleine David. (Ceskoslovensky Ustav Orientdlni v Praze: 
Monografie Archivu Orientdlnfho: Studies, texts and translations published 
from the T. G. Masaryk Fund and issued by the Czechoslovak Oriental 
Institute, Prague; Vol. 12.) Pp. 413, with 18 plates. Praha: Orientaln{f 
Ustav, 1949. 


Le déchiffrement des inscriptions minoennes. By VLApmmirR GEORGIEV. (An- 
nuaire de l’Université de Sofia: Faculté historico-philologique, Tome 45 
[1948/49], Livre 4—Linguistique et littérature.) Pp. 81. Sofia: DiirZavno 
Izdatelstvo “Nauka i Izkustvo’”’, 1949. 


The year 1949 produced two major attempts to decipher the Minoan inscrip- 
tions (or, more exactly, those inscriptions which belong to the script called 
Linear Class B), those of Hrozn¥ and Georgiev. Hrozny¥’s work is actually a 
republication in book form of three articles which first appeared in the AOP: 
14.1 ff. (1943) 15.158 ff. (1946) 16.162 ff. (1948); the first part in German, the 
others in French. -It is now a very handsome book. 

Hroznf’s stated purpose (3, last paragraph) is to make as complete and ac- 
curate as possible a collection of the inscriptions of Linear Class B from Knossos, 
Pylos, and other sites on the mainland of Greece, based on those published to 
date. This purpose was not carried out even in 1943, when the first article 
appeared, since the photographs given in Maraghiannis (Antiquités crétoises, 
3me sér.) seem to be entirely unknown to the author. This is a very serious 
omission, because a considerable number of the inscriptions photographed 
there, especially those of plate 39, have never been published elsewhere. There 
are a few other omissions, for example Sundwall’s transcription in Ebert’s 
Reallex. d. Vorgesch. VII s.v. Kretische Schrift, fig. 77b, and all inscriptions 
which seem to contain only ideograms in their present fragmentary state, as 
well as the ‘Adze’ tablets (PM IV, figs. 655 and 656) with one exception, and 
the ‘Horn’ tablets (ibid., fig. 813), and several other inscriptions from PM 
(figs. 604a, 694d, 718, 7637). 

Since 1948, and especially since 1945, a perfect spate of articles on Minoan 
has appeared, and in some of them hitherto unpublished inscriptions have been 
reproduced. While the difficulties of publication during and since the war, and 
the difficulties of communication, make it absurd to blame Hronzy for not 
including these in his work, he should at least have avoided claiming to fulfill 
in 1949 a purpose which was unfulfilled even in 1943. 

For the interested scholar who might like a more up-to-date list of published 
inscriptions, the following may be useful. 

1. A pamphlet issued by the American School of Classical Studies at Prince- 
ton, N. J., in 1946 contains a hitherto unpublished photograph of an inscription 
from Pylos (the eighth). 
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2. Linear Class B tablets from the Giamalake collection (all very fragmentary, 
and apparently originally from Evans’ collection of inscriptions) published by 
Agnes Xenaki in Kretika Chronika, Tome A?.II, pp. 390-1 (1947), with photo- 
graphs. 

3. Articles by Johannes Sundwall in AJA 52.311 ff. (1948); AAA XTII.8 
(1940); Soc. Scient. Fenn. Comm. Hum. Lit. XV.1 (1948). 

4, Articles by A. E. Kober in AJA 48.64 ff. (1944); 49.268 ff. (1945); 50.143 
ff. (1946); AOP 16.386 ff. (1949); and an article to appear in the forthcoming 
issue of the Jahrb. f. Kleinasiat. Forsch. which will contain several transcrip- 
tions of hitherto unpublished inscriptions. 


It is difficult to understand why Hrozn¥ adopted the order he did for his 
inscriptions. He begins with the so-called Mainland inscriptions, found on 
objects of various kinds, mostly ‘stirrup-vases’ of coarse ware from Eleusis, 
Thebes, Tiryns, Mycenae, etc. These are numbered 1-40. Then come the tab- 
lets of Linear Class B from Knossos, nos. 41-207. 208 is an inscription from Ras 
Schamra, which Evans thought had signs resembling those of Linear Class B, 
through the resemblance is not striking. Finally there are the seven tablets 
from Pylos, nos. 209-15. The consecutive order of numeration for all these 
divergent groups was far from advisable, since it makes later additions impos- 
sible. The arrangement of the groups is not geographical and not chronological, 
nor, I am tempted to say, logical, since the first 40 inscriptions are quite atypical, 
some probably do not belong to Linear Class B, and many contain signs that 
never recur. The fact that Hrozn¥ apparently finds little difficulty in ‘decipher- 
ing’ these, detracts from the validity of his conclusions. 

Even the numeration of the Knossos inscriptions is misleading. In a few 
cases, inscriptions had to be added (65a, 9la, 95a, 179a). Also, inscriptions 
126-127 and 133-134 are only two inscriptions, not four. In each case, one 
gives only the ideograms, the other the entire inscription. 161-3 are not in- 
scriptions, but ingots with markings which belong to Linear Class A, not B, and 
206 is certainly an inscription of Linear Class A; the form of the second sign is 
decisive: it has the typical A shape, which never occurs in B. 

In spite of these strictures, Hrozn¥’s book contains the best and most com- 
plete collection of the Linear Class B inscriptions so far published, and for that 
reason it will not be out of place here to indicate some corrections which should 
be made: 

Upside-down: 71, 166 (Evans’ transcription is also upside-down), 189 
(photograph on pl. VII). 

Wrong number: first photograph pl. V. 

Wrong reading: 123 (Evans’ original error, here reproduced); the first 
word should read B 36, 54, 25 (cf. the photograph in Ant. crét.).! 


1 Signs of Linear Class B are mentioned in the text by giving a number preceded by the 
letter B. The numeration is that of Evans, with necessary emendations, as given in the 
table in fig. 1. This table lists all the phonetic signs of Linear Class B, as they are at present 
known to me. The additions, normally indicated by the small letters a, b, are for variants 
which Evans listed as the same sign, but which are not the same. Two unnumbered signs 
had to be added at the end. The subtractions (which account for the gaps in the numera- 
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159: the second sign is not B 9, but B 36 (Ant. crét.). 

187: has B 19 where there should be an ideogram (the sign Evans calls 
‘bifid cereal’, cf. fig. 3.1). 

188: reads B 56, 58 where it should read B 56, 25 in line 1; in line 2 has B 
49b where it should have B 49a. (The two signs, though confused by 
Evans, are quite different.) 

191 and 192 are not identical, as Hrozn¥ says they are. 

The reader may think that a good deal of time has been spent here in a 
discussion of what is undoubtedly very minor, compared to the chief purpose 
of Hrozny’s work, which is the decipherment of Minoan. This decipherment is 
based on the theory that Minoan was Indo-European, and that the script and 
language are related to Hieroglyphic Hittite and the inscriptions found in the 
Indus Valley (both of which Hrozn¥ claims to have deciphered). While his 
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subtitle is modest enough (An attempt at decipherment), at the end of the 
book (353) he states explicitly that Linear Class B is now, in its broad outlines, 
deciphered; and throughout the work he uses his translations as the basis for 
historical and linguistic conclusions of far-reaching significance. 

Hrozny’s introduction is a very sensible one. He points out the difficulties 
and dangers that beset the would-be decipherer, and the various factors that 





tion) are either for non-existent signs, or, more usually, for ideograms, which are never 
used phonetically. Rare signs are indicated, because they require special consideration, 
since they may not form a part of the regular syllabary of this class. 

This is perhaps the place to point out that other tables of signs that I have published in 
connection with my articles are not mine, but were included for illustrations. While Evans’ 
order is far from satisfactory, I shall keep it until Scripta Minoa II appears with the un- 
published material of Linear Class B. Until that time it is impossible to establish a really 
definitive list of the signs of the script. 
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have invalidated previous attempts. Unfortunately, he immediately forgets his 
own warnings, and falls into the same pitfalls. 

His method of decipherment is consistent throughout the work, and can 
therefore be illustrated by using the first inscription that he discusses. It is 
indeed essential that the first inscription be used as an example, because it is a 
fundamental part of his technique to establish the phonetic values of the various 
signs one by one, as they are encountered in inscriptions, and to use the values 
so established later in order to assign values to other signs. This method has its 
dangers, since everything that is done later depends on what precedes; if a 
serious error occur near the beginning, everything that follows is sheer non- 
sense. 

There is no general discussion of signs anywhere. A sign list is given at the 
end of the work, but the last inscription and the first are handled in exactly 
the same way: the reproduction of the inscription (never any textual comments 
worth mentioning); transliteration; translation; and discussion, which includes 
explaining the phonetic values given to the signs, the ‘grammar’ and ‘etymo- 
logy’ of the words, and the historical, social, ethnic, or other possible signifi- 
cance of the inscription. 

The first inscription discussed is a famous one. It is on a stirrup-vase of coarse 
ware found at Eleusis (the only inscribed one found there, though similar ones 
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Fic.2: THe Eveusis INSCRIPTION 


have been found at Thebes and Tiryns). It has been ‘translated’ at least a 
dozen times, and no two translators have ever agreed (Fig. 2). 
Hrozny’s treatment is here reviewed (the comments in parentheses are mine). 
Transliteration: 1. Ta-jé-n(&) 
2. T(a)-hé-ba-jé 
(The diacritical marks are used because according to Hroznf, several signs 
may have the same phonetic value, and he uses the cuneiform system for show- 
ing this. The same sign, incidentally, may also have several phonetic values. 
While the phonetic values assigned are regularly those of open syllables, i.e. 
consonant plus vowel, he assumes that the vowel value may at times be ignored; 
this he shows by parentheses). 
Translation: Offering 
Thebes. Palace 
Commentary (explanation of the assignment of phonetic values above): 
The first word: 
1. The first sign is identical with the Cypriote sign for ta. (This sign is 
B 58 according to Evans’ numeration; cf. fig. 1. It is identical with the 
Cypriote sign; it is also identical with signs having other values in 
various contemporary scripts, a fact that is not surprising when one 
considers its simple geometric character.) 
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2. This according to Hrozn¥, resembles certain HH (Hieroglyphic Hittite) 
signs to which he assigns the value ja. (The resemblance is hardly 
striking; this sign (B 90) is certainly derived from an ideogram fre- 
quently found on other tablets to designate some horned domestic 
animal.) 

3. This is given the value na because it RESEMBLES the Cypriote sign with 
that value. (The two signs are not identical, and the simple geometric 
nature of both makes it dangerous to equate them without further 
evidence. Cf. fig. 3.1.) 

The second word: 

1. Same as 1 above. 

2. This is equated with another Minoan sign, B 45, to which the value 
ha is assigned on the basis of a RESEMBLANCE to signs in HH, Egyptian, 
and other scripts, which have similar values. (Again, B 45 is not iden- 
tical with any of these signs, and is a simple geometric figure. Further- 
more, while it is true that so far as the published inscriptions are con- 
cerned, it is difficult to tell whether B 45 and the sign in the word, B 
77, are variants of one another, the unpublished inscriptions contain 
a word in which the two signs occur together, proving that they are 


.  P ‘bifid cereal” 


2. T  — Cypriote na 
3. TMAB = Thebes (Hroand) 


Fic. 3 


separate and distinct. This would not affect Hroznf’s assignment of 
value, however, since he maintains that several signs can have the 
same value. For example, he reads the word we are discussing as 
‘Thebes’, but also reads a word of entirely different: spelling [fig. 3.3] 
in the same way.) 

3. This, we are told, represents a leg and is given the value ba, because the 
Egyptian leg-sign has the value b! 

4. This is given the same value as the second sign of the first word, ja, 
because they resemble one another. (Thissign, B 17, iscertainly derived 
from the ‘arrow’; its resemblance to B 90, a sign derived from an animal 
ideogram, is hardly noticeable.) 

The last sign, which stands alone, is given no phonetic value; on the basis of 
HH similarities, it is called an ideogram for ‘palace’. (If Hrozny¥, instead of 
going to HH and other foreign sources, had considered the use of this particular 
ideogram—called by Evans the ‘banner’ sign, B 94—he might have realized 
that the meaning ‘palace’ is absolutely impossible.) 

The commentary continues at considerable length, because it is still necessary 
to explain the meaning given to the words which have now been created, their 
connection with IE roots, and the historical implications of the inscription. 
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But Hrozny and I have already parted company. I cannot accept a single one of 
his phonetic equations as logically valid on the basis either of his reasoning and 
arguments, or of what I know of Minoan. Everything that follows is therefore 
in my opinion invalidated. 

One of the greatest faults of the work is that so little is done to fit the discus- 
sion into a genuinely Minoan context. A good proportion of each commentary 
deals with etymological, grammatical, historical, social, and cultural material, 
but one would hardly guess from it how much has been written about the civiliza- 
tion of the Cretans and about the pre-Hellenic element in Greek. Here we are 
merely told what the Minoan civilization was like on the basis of Hrozny’s 
translations of the inscriptions, and of his theories about its ethnic and linguistic 
relationship to the people of Asia Minor, the Near East, and India. 

This is revealed most clearly in the omission from the commentaries of what 
should be their major stress. This lack too can be illustrated from the first 
inscription. It happens that the first word, though it is in an inscription from 
Eleusis on the mainland of Greece, occurs six times in the published inscriptions 
from Knossos and many times in the unpublished ones. Its most common use is 
as the initial word in the second register of a large group of ‘palm-leaf’ tablets 
dealing with cattle or some other horned domestic animal (cf. inscriptions 126 
ff. in Hrozn¥). This use connects it with a whole category of words with rather 
marked characteristics, which also constantly recur in this position. Any mean- 
ing assigned to this word, therefore, must be assigned with reference to the 
possible meanings of the other words which are used in a similar way. Hrozny 
does not even mention this connection. Instead he discusses the Babylonian 
influence introduced into Crete by Sargon of Akkad! 

This method of treating an inscription is typical of Hrozny’s regular procedure. 
Matters become more complicated as the work progresses, since phonetic values 
are now often assigned to characters by arguments based on earlier identifica- 
tions. The assumption that each sign may have several phonetic values, and 
conversely, that several signs may have the same value, while natural to a 
cuneiform specialist who is used to working with enormous syllabaries, requires 
a great deal more of justification than is offered here, if it is to convince anyone 
who knows the syllabary of Linear Class B. 

Fig. 1 lists all the possible phonetic signs of Linear Class B. Those drawn with 
heavy lines constitute what might be called the syllabary in normal use. It 
can be seen that there are fewer than 60 such signs. Those written with light 
lines occur, but with extreme rarity—in many cases only once each, or else 
their use is limited to a small number of special words, where they give the 
impression of having more than a mere syllabic value. Such a limited syllabary 
could not possibly be used in the way assumed; it would be impossible to read 
without an elaborate system of determinatives, and it is still to be proved that 
any determinatives whatever exist in Linear B, although here again Hrozny 
assumes the existence of a few, notably the ‘double-ax’ and the ‘throne’, without 
any attempt at justification. 

While Hrozn¥’s work will be found useful in some ways, it cannot be called a 
successful decipherment. 
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Georgiev’s ‘decipherment’ differs markedly from Hrozny’s in purpose, method, 
and ultimate result, but it has all the faults pointed out above, perhaps to an 
even greater degree. 

Georgiev states his purpose on p. 6: to show the possibilities of interpreting 
the Minoan language and to examine its character. It is to be noted that he 
says nothing about what should be the most important thing in an attempt to 
decipher an unknown script—namely, the technique of assigning phonetic 
values to the signs. This he leaves to the end (41). 

He prides himself (6) at being the only linguist to tackle the problem as a 
whole, not in small sections, as others have done. As a matter of fact, one is 
tempted to ask wHaT problem he treats as a whole. He limits his treatment of 
the inscriptions of Linear Class B to those short ones which contain certain 
signs only, and to isolated words taken out of their context, and his only aim 
seems to be to prove that the theories he had earlier published about pre-Hellenic 
words and language are correct. 

His method of assigning phonetic values is to use the sounds of Cypriote 
signs whenever there is the slightest resemblance to a Minoan sign—otherwise 
he uses HH, Phoenician, or conjecture. He leans heavily on secondary sources, 
and has an annoying habit of saying ‘X has established’ when X could not 
possibly have established what he says, since there is no way to prove it, al- 
though it may have been, anywhere from the present to thirty years ago, a 
theory that X published. He often ignores the fact that X himself has since 
changed his mind in print. 

Georgiev attempts, by means of tables (especially one on 41-2), to show that 
a good many scholars agree on the phonetic equation between certain Minoan 
and Cypriote signs. A careful examination will show, however, that while 
several scholars may agree on a given sign, the same group will seldom agree 
on others—unless they happen to be identical in the two scripts, and then, as 
has already been pointed out, they are simple geometric signs which recur 
constantly in scripts of various kinds. Furthermore, among the scholars he cites 
are Sundwall, Daniel, and Pugliese Carratelli, each one of whom has himself 
warned others against stressing these chance resemblances. 

Georgiev thinks that Minoan signs had acrophonic value, that is, that their 
sound was based on the initial sound or sounds of the word designating the 
object which the sign originally depicted. He goes to some pains, therefore, to 
identify the original designating word, which then by definition becomes ‘pre- 
Hellenic’. Like Hrozn¥, he assumes that each sign can have several values and 
that each sound can be designated by several signs (a very useful principle for 
a decipherer), and further that the syllables were normally open but that the 
vowel could be ignored. 

His technique can best be illustrated by using the Eleusis inscription again. 
He also ‘deciphers’ it. It is not the first inscription discussed, but is taken up 
on pp. 26 ff., in a section dealing with the names of Minoan deities (as he finds 
them in inscriptions). 

Transliteration: 1. ta-k/go-na 

2. ta-té-ta-ka ‘palace’ 
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First word: 
1 and 3 from the Cypriote, agreeing with Hrozny. 
2. ko/go because it comes from the pre-Hellenic root *kd-s/*gd-s ‘cow’. 
(Pre-Hellenic, according to Georgiev, is an IE language.) 

As the result of a long discussion, this word turns out to be the Minoan for 
Dagon, an appellation of the Mother-Goddess at Eleusis! 

Second word: 

2. Like Hrozn¥, Georgiev gives this sign the same value as B 45, but this, 
to his eyes, depicts a tree, so that the phonetic value is te because the 
Minoan term is related to Greek déndron. 

3. In this sign Georgiev also sees a foot or a talon; hence the value fa, 
again based on his underlying word. 

4. This to Georgiev is nd because he thinks it resembles the last sign of 
the first word, to which he has given this value. 

He adopts Hrozny’s identification of the ideogram as ‘palace’. 

He reads the second word as equivalent to the Greek ténde téthéka or dédodka. 
This, of course, requires a long explanation which space does not permit review- 
ing here. 

The work concludes, after the tables mentioned above, with a disproportion- 
ately long historical section (43-66), beginning with the Eteo-Cretans and 
Pelasgi and ending with the invasions of the 12th century B.c., which has nothing 
to do with actual decipherment. A Bulgarian summary and indices close the 
book. 

Throughout this work, one has the feeling that Georgiev considers the as- 
signment of phonetic values a simple matter, and one for which one can safely 
rely on the conjectures of others. Many linguists necessarily rely on the work of 
specialists who know more than they do about the scripts in which the languages 
they use are written; it is a sensible thing to do. But not in the case of Minoan. 
The assignment of phonetic values to the signs is still the most important thing. 
The ‘decipherments’ of both Hrozn¥ and Georgiev fail because this task is not 
satisfactorily performed. 


In the ultimate analysis, a successful decipherment is something that is 
achieved after many years of hard work by various scholars. It is not, actually, 
the first step in breaking an unknown language, script, or cipher. The first step 
is to find the essential clue. When a scholar comes upon this, either through 
fortunate inspiration or by the careful use of scientific method, or more probably 
by a combination of the two, others, using the same method, can come to the 
same conclusions for themselves. As long as a ‘decipherment’ depends on the 
ingenuity of a single person, whose technique no one else can apply because 
minds work differently, the essential clue is not available. 

The case of Minoan is particularly difficult. After forty years of searching, it 
is quite clear that there is no outside information which can help in finding the 
clue. It is not, as Georgiev and Hrozny—and others as well—seem to think, 
to be found in a general statement like ‘The Minoan language was Indo-Euro- 
pean’, or ‘The Cypriote syllabary furnishes the clue to the script.’ It is true that 
it was Hroznf’s statement—and proof—that Hittite was Indo-European which 
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furnished the essential clue for the decipherment of that language, but the case 
was different. Hittite signs could be read. 

For Minoan, the clue must be sought in the scripts themselves, and no theory, 
no matter how attractive, can stand up until it is borne out by incontrovertible 
evidence from the scripts. For that reason, certain kinds of information are 
necessary, and no one should think of deciphering until they are in his posses- 
sion. Perhaps the word ‘deciphering’ itself is out of place here. Minoan cannot 
be deciphered until sounds are assigned to the signs. The first point of attack 
should be here, as has been pointed out several times above. A slight amount 
of progress has been made in this direction in the last forty years. There is, for 
instance, general agreement that the script of Linear Class B conceals a syllabary 
of the Cypriote type. This is a step in the right direction, but does not take us 
very far, because it does not mean that Minoan signs can be equated with those 
of Cypriote. The identities are too few, and resemblances depend too much on 
the imagination of the scholar. It is sadly typical of the situation that while 
literally dozens of ‘decipherments’ (some of all the inscriptions, some of only 
a few) have appeared, the only attempts at any statistical information have been 
published by Sundwall. To put it quite bluntly, ‘decipherers’ have ignored the 
basic facts—either deliberately or accidentally—because every single one of 
them had an ideological ax to grind, and was much more interested in proving 
his particular theory than in adding to our knowledge of Minoan. Before at- 
tempting any decipherment, certain questions should be answered. 

1. Is THERE ENOUGH MATERIAL AVAILABLE? The question how much material 
is enough is not one that can be answered by stating the number of inscriptions, 
lines, or words that are available. Other factors enter. If there is outside in- 
formation—a good bilingual, coins, knowledge of the language, or a partially 
legible script—the amount needed may be quite small. The kind of material is 
also important. If it is varied, containing some longer, continuous texts, a 
number of repetitive inscriptions in which only a few words vary, and some lists, 
it will be more useful than if it consists exclusively of a limited type. The state of 
the material is also important: its legibility, its state of preservation, the com- 
pleteness of the documents. 

On every one of these points the available Minoan material scores low. There 
are no outside clues; the material consists exclusively of short documents and 
longer lists. There are no continuous texts of any length; a few of the tablets may 
contain sentences. Most of the tablets are fragmentary. With all these handicaps, 
there are only a few over 200 published documents of Linear Class B, and most 
of these must be used with care because they are hand drawings, not photographs. 

It is therefore extremely unlikely that the material available is sufficient for 
decipherment. 

2. HAS THE WOULD-BE DECIPHERER AN INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE 
MATERIAL AVAILABLE? Inasmuch as no general statistics on Minoan are available 
—there is not even a reliable sign list of Linear Class B—each scholar must be 
in a position to compile his own. This means that he must be able to work easily 
with the source material. He must be able to read the signs, to differentiate be- 
tween those which look similar but are not, to know how often each is used 
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and in what juxtapositions, to have a complete word list, and to know how often 
a word is used, where it can be restored, in what contexts it appears, and how the 
different inscriptions are related. Even if he is interested only in one of the 
scripts, he must know the others, to understand the development of the script. 

In other fields, it is possible for the linguist, philologist, historian, arche- 
ologist, or other specialist to depend on the paleographer or text expert for this 
sort of information. In Minoan it is not. Each scholar must be his own expert in 
textual criticism, and must never forget, in addition, that the available texts may 
be incorrect. 

Very few decipherers give evidence of this kind of knowledge. They assign 
common sounds to rare signs because of all kinds of reasons, but never because 
statistics indicate certain trends. Or else they assign rare sounds to common 
signs. Building up a phonemic pattern for Minoan according to the sounds 
assigned by any given decipherer gives, invariably, a most peculiar result. The 
same thing happens with regard to words. Certain words recur in different types 
of inscriptions, but meanings are all too often assigned on the basis of one of 
these, with no regard paid to the others. In fact, the situation is even worse. 
Decipherers often seem incapable of deciding what constitutes a word, and divide 
sign sequences as the spirit moves them, not as the Minoan scribe indicated. 

The third question is for me perhaps the most important. 

3. HAS THE DECIPHERER AN AX TO GRIND? It is important to approach the 
question of decipherment with an open mind. If the decipherer starts with the 
conviction that Minoan is related to Chinese, and ends up with the conclusion 
that he was right, having ‘proved’ it by translating the documents, he has usually 
been reasoning in circles. It is one thing to start by considering all the known 
facts, and to come to a conclusion. It is quite another to start with a precon- 
ceived idea, and try to prove it. A scholar’s worst enemy is his own mind. Facts 
are slippery things. Almost anything can be proved with them, if they are cor- 
rectly selected. A scholar should be much more concerned with finding those 
facts which contradict his pet theory than with those which apparently prove 
it, at least in the initial stages of any work. 

It is true that progress will be very slow, if the work is carried on according 
to what has been said above; but any progress that is made will be a real step 
ahead. Hrozny’s statement in his introduction, that a bad translation is better 
than none, which is enthusiastically echoed by Georgiev, is untrue. Of what 
good are the various ‘translations’ of the Eleusis inscription? (The most recent 
one, incidentally, appeared in the last issue of the American Journal of Archae- 
ology 53.356-7 [1949], by Forbes). The statement is only true when the translator 
is on the right track to begin with, and then it is not the translation, but the 
method and the idea on which it is based that are important. 

Up to the present, no ‘decipherment’ has been successful. What is more, it is 
still necessary to say that we cannot assign a phonetic value to a single Minoan 
sign with any degree of certainty. 

Before concluding, a brief discussion of the assumptions made by decipherers 
in general may not come amiss. It is unfortunate that it is only in geometry that 
a scholar must state his assumptions clearly before he begins his proof. 
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1. THE ACROPHONIC PRINCIPLE. Many decipherers adopt the assumption 
that a Minoan sign has the value of the first syllable of the word which originally 
designated the object represented by the sign. This may be true. What the de- 
cipherers forget, usually, is that they are working with Linear Class B, which is 
at least the third in the series of Minoan scripts. If the acrophonic principle 
operated at all, it operated at the time when the Pictographic script was being 
invented; so far as we can tell, this was somewhere about 2500-2000 s.c. Linear 
Class B is dated 1400 3B.c. Many of the signs no longer have the slightest re- 
semblance to their pictographic original, and even -vhen their origin is still 
obvious, the lapse of time, the inevitable changes of language and pronunci- 
ation, the introduction of new signs, and various other factors must 
have operated. It is probably no more useful to know that a certain Linear B 
sign represents an arrow, than it is to know that the letter B in our alphabet may 
originally have represented a house. 

Another logical difficulty lies in the fact that several words can be used to 
designate a given object. How is the decipherer to choose among them? In 
actual practice, it seems to be done by intuition: such-and-such a word looks 
pre-Hellenic; it must therefore have been the Minoan word for the object. 

Even if the acrophonic principle is right, it is of no help in decipherment, be- 
cause the results are not certain. 

2. THE HOMOGENEITY OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE VARIOUS MINOAN SCRIPTS. 
This has already been discussed elsewhere (AJA 52.101 f. [1948]). The only thing 
that need be said here is that the burden of proof rests on the person who makes 
the assumption. Up to the present, no such proof has been forthcoming. 

There is every reason for using material from the other scripts where it is 
pertinent, but it is dangerous to make assumptions for Linear Class B, when the 
evidence for the assumption must be adduced from the other scripts, and not 
from B. 

3. THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE MINOAN AND OTHER UNKNOWN OR 
PARTIALLY KNOWN SCRIPTS AND LANGUAGES. This is fundamentally dangerous. 
Since Minoan is completely unknown, except for the forms of the signs and the 
makeup of words and inscriptions, comparisons with other scripts must be 
based on appearance only. How deceptive this can be is amply clear from the 
divergent opinions expressed about equations with the Cypriote. It is even worse 
in the case of Phoenician, Egyptian, HH, and other scripts with which compari- 
sons are made. It is quite true that no one who is acquainted with the Minoan 
scripts can avoid the conclusion that there is some connection between them and 
some of the later scripts, like Cypriote, Phoenician, and Greek; the resemblances 
are too many and too close to be accidental. But these other scripts do not agree 
among themselves. If there was borrowing, it involved changes, and these changes 
cannot be predicted. The ‘cross’, for example, is fo or tau in Semitic, but lo 
in Cypriote; what was it in Minoan? A careful examination of the dozens of 
scripts which were used in the eastern Mediterranean area in the first two 
millenia B.c. reveals an interesting fact: there is only ONE sign that has the same 
value in every script. That is B 26, the ‘cross’ inscribed in a ‘circle’. Whereever 
this is found, its value is emphatic ¢, or th. Even if this is taken as justification for 
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assigning such a value to the Minoan sign, we are left with a problem, since no 
vowel is indicated. 

As for the linguistic connections of Minoan, it would seem, in strict logic, 
ridiculous to make any basic assumptions. Minoan may have been related to 
any of the languages contemporary with it in the eastern Mediterranean region, 
or it may have been quite different irom all of them. Or it may have been related 
to one language but unrelated to another. 

4, THE CYPRIOTE CHARACTER OF THE MINOAN SYLLABARY. As has already 
been said, this is the only principle that has met general acceptance among 
scholars and seems, in view of the facts known to us, to be amply justified. 

5. SEVERAL PHONETIC VALUES FOR ONE MINOAN SIGN, AND SEVERAL SIGNS 
WITH ONE VALUE. This assumption has already been discussed. Two things make 
it extremely unlikely: first, the small size of the actual phonetic syllabary; and 
second, the shortness of the words. The typical Linear Class B word consists of 
four signs; words of three or five signs are not uncommon; a good many have 
only two. Less than twenty words in all the inscriptions published and unpub- 
lished have more than five signs; and the few that have six or seven (no word 
has more) are usually obvious compounds, made up of two other words. The type 
of syllabary postulated in this assumption requires determinatives, and Minoan 
words are teo short to contain any. 

6. THE USE OF DETERMINATIVES IN MINOAN. This assumption is connected 
with the preceding. Many scholars assume that the ‘double ax’ sign (B 21) and 
the ‘throne’ sign (B 27) were used as determinatives. It is true that the ‘double 
ax’ had a sacral significance, but the ‘throne’ did not. Indeed, the ‘throne’ sign 
does not look a bit like our only known example of a Minoan throne from the 
Palace of Minos. It is true that both signs are frequently initial, but so is B 1. 
The signs also occur in other positions, and are certainly phonetic there. If 
they are sometimes phonetic and sometimes determinative, how can one decide 
between the different uses? 

Aside from this question, two determinatives would not be enough. Scripts 
which use determinatives use them generously, and the preceding assumption 
would require such generosity. Here again, the burden of proof rests with the 
person who makes the assumption. 

7. THE PHONETIC EQUIVALENCE OF DIFFERENT SIGNS. This assumption is 
different from no. 5, which concerned simply the possibility of different signs 
having the same value; the present assumption concerns the means of ascer- 
taining the equivalence. Many scholars assume that if two words are found, 
spelled respectively AXBC and AYBC, the signs X and Y must be phonetically 
related. 

It cannot be denied that if this alternation of X and Y were found over and 
over again, and especially if the two words were themselves in contexts which 
show some relationship, such an assumption might be valid. But in Minoan, 
with its 200 short inscriptions, that is not what happens. ONE example may be 
found—and frequently this example consists of a pair of words which are not 
absolutely identical except for one sign, although they may have several signs 
in common. One such example—even two—is not enough. If the objection is 
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made that more cannot be expected when the material is so limited, the answer 
is obvious. If the material is too limited to furnish logical proof, it is too limited 
for decipherment. The two hundred inscriptions simply do not furnish enough 
material to be statistically valid, or logically valid, except in a few very special 
cases. Even when all 1800 inscriptions are published, it is doubtful whether there 
will be enough material to be statistically valid. The addition of the 600 Pylos 
inscriptions (if the dialects of the two scripts turn out to be close enough) may 
give us enough information. 

8. WORDS IN THE INSCRIPTIONS REPEATING THE MEANING OF THE IDEOGRAMS. 
This is a very common assumption. For example, the first inscription discussed 
by Georgiev is one in which horses’ heads occur, followed by numerals. Some of 
these heads have manes, others do not. Those without manes occur twice, and 
in each case a word precedes (B 38, 25). Both Hrozny and Georgiev, following a 
long-established tradition, read this word (because of the Cypriote resemblances 
of the signs) po-lo ‘colt’. But why should the scribe, after going to the trouble of 
drawing the picture, write out the word in this case, but not for the other horses? 
The ideograms are obviously used to save the space needed for writing words. 
In this particular case, there are other objections, because the word (B 38, 25) 
occurs in other contexts, where it is certainly a name. It is not impossible that the 
name was po-lo, of course, but then its use in the inscription is mere coincidence. 

In general, there is every reason to believe that when ideograms are used they 
replace the phonetic representation of words. One should not expect to find the 
phonetic representation along with the ideogram. 

Auice E. Koser, Brooklyn College 


Praeromanica: Studien zum vorromanischen Wortschatz der Romania mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der frankoprovenzalischen und provenzali- 
schen Mundarten der Westalpen. By JoHANNES HusscHmip. (Romanica 
Helvetica, Vol. 30). Pp. xxiv, 130, lithoprinted. Bern: Verlag A. Francke, 
1949. 


Like father, like son; not always professionally, but this time at any rate. And 
fortunately with a new spelling, to avoid confusion. Those who have read the 
venturesome but instructive papers of J. U. Hubschmied in the Revue Celtique 
and Vox Romanica, if not in such desperately inaccessible places as the Club- 
fiihrer durch die Biindener Alpen or the Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung, would 
unwarned have fathered Praeromanica upon him too, and that not from the 
similarity of name but even from the similarity of content. The Swiss naturally 
take great interest in the unusually complex linguistic conditions of the Alpine 
regions, a complexity not peculiar to modern times. The whole range of the Alps 
has been a place of meeting and interpenetration of diverse dialects, of related 
languages, and even of totally unrelated ones throughout recorded history. 
But before the introduction of writing, which, with the exception of the Sub- 
Alpine scripts, came only with the introduction of the Latin language, there is 
of course no direct testimony. Hence reconstruction plays an unduly large part 
in the study of pre-Roman elements in Alpine dialects—Keltic, Ligurian, Raetic, 
Germanic (e.g. Daliterni ‘valley people’, which translates the Keltic Nantuates 
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and Latin Vallenses), as well those unidentified sources vaguely called ‘Alpine’, 
or non-Indo-European, or pre-Indo-European, or what not. This ascription is 
far from satisfactory. Often it is a mere label for lack of information. If some word 
has no clear Indo-European etymology, then a non-Indo-European source, not 
otherwise identified, is postulated; or if no clear Latin source is available, then a 
Keltic one is invented. Thus (90) we are faced with a Gaulish *kroudio-, but 
no Irish or Welsh or Breton or Manx word is produced by way of proof. And if 
we learn that this invention is not to be separated from Latin cridus, older 
*criros, that would not, I think, justify an appeal to Irish criéaid, which is 
itself borrowed. Not only a ‘Gaulish’ *kroudjo-, however, but also a ‘Messapic’ 
*kroud-sko- is brought into the picture. Hubschmid’s argument is not really 
dependent upon these fictitious additions to the Gaulish or Messapic vocabu- 
laries, which will only encourage uncautious readers to take them as starting 
points for new flights of fancy, and the cautious suddenly to feel skeptical 
about what demands no reconstruction (e.g. 107 nantu-, 106 Tura). 

As for forms claimed as pre-Indo-European, there is, if I mistake not, hardly 
one the phonematic pattern of which would make it unacceptable in an Indo- 
European language if it were actually attested, or if Indo-European cognates 
were forthcoming. In these circumstances it is impossible to say what part 
accident has played in the preservation of some words and not of others. 

But as a collection of items in part peculiar to the dialects of the Western 
Alps, Hubschmid’s monograph is a careful piece of work and in all likelihood as 
complete as it could be made. Its weakness is its propensity to reconstruction. 

JosHuA WuHatmouaH, Harvard University 


Indogermanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. By Junius Poxorny. Fasc. 
3, del- to édes-, pp. 193-288. Bern: Verlag A. Francke, 1949. 


I daresay it is encouraging to those who failed to acquire Walde—Pokorny, or 
who prefer to work with Pokorny alone, to find themselves already in the letter 
E. Dictionaries which progress as slowly as Walde—Hofmann, to name no others 
that are even slower, leave middle-aged or elderly subscribers in constant dread 
that they will never survive long enough to see them finished. But decisions made 
in Walde-Pokorny are seldom corrected in the later work. I have waited eagerly 
to see what would be made of the Irish donn of O’Davoren’s glossary (Stokes, 
Three Irish Glossaries 77 [1862], faithfully repeated by Windisch, Irische Texte, 
1.499 [1880], and by Holder, AcS 1.1307 [1894]; cf. d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
RC 12.162-3 [1891]), a homonym of donn ‘brown’, Pokorny 271. Apparently 
the uasal no brithem no righ has been despised by everyone except the despised 
Dottin (Langue gauloise 252 [1918]). This is what comes of neglecting the 
texts; and of following, sheeplike, those who neglect them. 

In the additions of Nennius (fl. ca. 800) made to the Historia Brittonum 
(written ca. 700) ad 15 p. 158 b 1 we have ‘rex autem eorum (sc. Hibernorum), 
id est donn.’ Confirmation of an earlier date is the cognomen of the Gaulish or 
Ligurian chieftain enfranchised by Caesar, viz. donnus, which is paraphrased 
rex in inscriptions (see TLL Onomasticon 3.236), appears repeatedly on Gaulish 
coins (not alone, but invariably with other names, see AcS loc.cit.), and gives 
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Ovid occasion for tautologous synonymia (Ep. ex Ponto 4.7.29 ‘alti progenies 
Donni’, where alius equals the Irish uwasal). As a cognomen, the word is not 
astonishing; even at Rome rex appears in the gens Marcia (Pauly-Wissowa 
14.1581 [1930], and at Praeneste it is the cognomen of the infamous Rupilius 
(Horace, Sat. 1.7, with a well-known play on the name in the first and last 
verses). But ‘King’ as a family name is a commonplace. When Donnus was first 
so established, it was regularly the name of well-placed individuals; likewise the 
derivative Donnius (as if ‘Regalis’). Their freedmen, commemorated in in- 
scriptions, testify to their station. And the spelling domno- in the manuscripts 
of Ovid (loc.cit.), as well as of Caesar (Domnotaurus, ‘princeps ciuitatis Helui- 
orum’ BG 7.65.2, also a cognomen, v.]. Donnotaurus), suggests that if it is not 
the same word as dumno- ‘altus’ (in Gaulish % was open, and occasionally is 
written 0, e.g. Eposognatus : su- ‘good’, Pedersen VKG 1.532), then the Romans 
at least confused it with dom(i)nus. Dumnoriz, usually rendered ‘world-king’, 
is at least as likely to be a hybrid intensive compound, Keltic and Latin (the 
spelling Dubnorex is especially common on coins), like Castellodunum, Epo- 
manduos (Keltic and Illyrian), Thundorf (Keltic and German). These usually 
indicate bilingualism, like partial renderings (e.g. Augustonemeton of uernemeton, 
or Augusti montem of Augustidunum), such as I am constantly coming upon 
(‘magister figulorum’ insc. for cassidannos; ‘stratura’ insc. for tu@@0s; Verus-ager 
[?], id quod Octodurum; ‘tribunal’ insc. for canecosedlon; and perhaps ‘aequat 
at’ for uass at in a graffito of Blickweiler, DAG 229). 

The comments that follow on other items will be brief; the above shows how 
far even an excellent etymological dictionary is from being exhaustive. At 
times the word-for-word repetition from Walde—Pokorny of a quite uncertain 
item (e.g. the query at thieldones s.v. del-) is supererogatory. In that particular 
case even the form itself is doubtful (celdones in TLL). If such doubts are to be 
admitted at all, why not (e.g.) materiés on p. 198? 

197. The coin legend Aoyyooradnrwy occurs only in the gen. pl.; the nom. is 
uncertain (-es or -at?). 

200. Since the divine name Damona regularly appears with Boruo, both at 
Bourbon-les-Bains and at Bourbon-Lancy, the goddess is more likely to have 
been a water nymph than a cattle deity; dayad:s illustrates the meaning 
(‘maiden’ from ‘heifer’) perfectly, cf. taurina. 

213. derk- ‘see’: add Gaulish Aepxivos, Indercillus. 

215. der(yo)- ‘oak’: add the North Italic divine name Matronae Deruonnae 
(PID I.x). 

217. Since éimrew ‘dive’ is readily explained from a root *dey-, why appeal 
to a rare form (‘nach Bir7w’), known only in Hesychius? Is it not rather the 
case that Bimrrew was an echo of dbrrew? Or is ‘nach Bir7w’ a misprint for 
‘nach Barrw’? 

220. deuk-: add the name of the Sicel King (Thuc.) Aevxérws (il duce’!), 
formed like Peuc-etius. 

223. The reading fangua is not borne out by CIL 17-1614. On the etymology 
see most recently Vendryes, Revue de Philologie 72.93-5 (1946): *k/ghanki-, 
cf. Ir. géc, W caine ‘branch’. Note also Varro LL 5.137 fancla (if that is the 
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correct restoration of a corrupt text), Sicel dayxdov (¢-), which Pokorny (247) 
rightly takes with falz, ie. dh-. But how does he reconcile the f- of fancuom 
with an Indo-European initial d- (223)? The etymology (: Lat. lingua) is ascribed 
to Vetter, Serta Hoffilleriana 153;! but Vetter had published something of the 
sort in Glotta 23.204 (1935), a view stigmatized in Bursian, Jahresbericht 
270.69 (1940), as ‘lautlich nicht méglich’. The meaning of fancuom (‘membrum’) 
is by no means incompatible with that of the base dhelg- ‘stechen, Nadel’; and 
if we read -g- (fangua), that would serve as well as dngh- (lingua, OL *dingua). 
But falx, daculum have the voiceless palatal (usually said to have arisen in 
*dalkla from *dhal-tla). The best solution, I believe, would be simply to read 
fancla in CIL 1.1614, assuming an error on the engraver’s part (V for +); such 
lapses in the writing of ‘defixiones’ are as common as blackberries. 

224. There is no proof that reddo contains re- rather than red-, even though a 
reduplicated present *didd is plausible enough from the dialect forms. But 
redditum at least can hardly be reduplicated. 

225. The meaning of Hittite dahhi ‘take’ is a stumbling block in the way of the 
widely accepted etymology that connects this word with dé- ‘give’. I am glad 
to learn that Couvreur also denies it. If I understand Pokorny aright he sees 
the by-form déy- in the Skt. perfect daddéu. But in view of the well attested 
perfective u, u (see now Journal of Celtic Studies 1.10 [1949]), this seems dubious; 
for it is hardly likely that the u-formant was extracted from a single verb. 

228. It is improbable that dirus is cognate with Sanskrit dvésti, and hard to 
believe (merely on account of d-, not b-) that the word was borrowed from 
Umbrian, Serv. A. 3.235 notwithstanding—in point of fact Servius explicitly 
says that dirus was merely malus in Umbrian and Sabine, not that dirus was 
an Umbrian or Sabine word, but simply that the Umbrians and Sabines used it 
in a weakened sense ‘bad’, instead of in the religious and augural meaning 
‘awful’ that it had at Rome in connexion with divination. And at 2.622 Servius 
specifically says ‘dirae in ministerio Iouis’, at 4.609 ‘dirae in caelo sunt’, at 
3.209 ‘apud superos dirae et aues’, Even the manuscripts of Vergil are in doubt 
at 4.473: sedent in limine dirae, v.1. diuae; at 12.914 it is dea who is dira, and so 
at 7.324 the dirae are deae. I not only share Thurneysen’s doubts, therefore 
(see TLL s.v.), but question altogether the derivation from dyet- ‘fiirchten’ 
(: dei-(?), like sy- : s-, ty- : t-, see HSCP 54.5 [1943]). Benveniste’s suggestion 
(dyei- ‘two’) is hardly any better. If the word is Indo-European at all, then 
*déi-ro- (Pokorny 186) ‘divine, wonderful, awful’ is a better guess (cf. Avestic 
daéva- ‘demon, devil’). But Etruscan has a form tira, tiria (in the mummy- 
wrapping and the Capua inscription), which certainly has a ritual meaning, 
and Latin dirus may have come from Etruria with Etruscan practices of divining 
and augury. Or the impact of two different beliefs may have induced the shift 
of meaning in a pure Latin dirus, as in Avestic. Again the failure to study a word 
in its context weakens Pokorny’s etymological judgment. It is striking that the 
word appears to have left no trace in Romance. 

229. In Gaulish Vo-corii, Vo-contii Pokorny sees ‘*y- neben *dy: vgl. Thur- 


1 This, I find in Ann. Philol. 15.463 (1940-41 [1943]), is the inaccessible Vjesnik hrvat- 
skoga arheoloskoga drustva N.S. 18-21 (1937-40), and so merely keeps us still in the dark. 
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neysen Gr. 182.’ But Thurneysen on that page is discussing the dual (which 
yo- might well be), not an alternation y : dy. The assumption of dy-, in view of 
uiginii, Ir. fiche, W ugain, is gratuitous. 

236. Add Ven. vhax's'60 ‘érouqoaro, i.e. fieri iussit’; but since Keltic appears 
to have no simple derivative verbal forms of dhé- (or of dé- either, for that matter), 
Gaulish de5¢ remains dubious. Pedersen (VKG 2.380, cf. 473, 475) favors 
comparison with Lat. dé, dare. A similar doubt attaches to Faliscan fifiked, Osc. 
fifikus with k instead of h (from -gh-); and Pokorny does not discuss Faliscan 
Sifigod at all. 

245. This well known explanation of Daliterni ‘valley people’ is confirmed by 
Nantuates and Vallenses (see my review of Hubschmid, above), which should 
have been mentioned by way of proof. 

251. Here fracés is derived from *dhera-gh- (with an appeal once more to 
analogy to account for -c-, not -h-), ef. ON dregg (English dregs). This is superior 
to the old association with marcidus. 

260. The ancient names of the Dora Baltea and Dora Riparia, not given by 
Pokorny, are attested, Duria Pl. NH 3.118 and Aovpias Strabo 4.6.5, 203 C. 
But there is nothing to show that they are ‘Illyrian’, any more than Aoidvov 
(263), which is acceptable as Keltic (it is in Ireland, Ptol. 2.2.9); nor is dinum 
Latin. The Schol. Theocr. 1.118 does not identify di8ps as Illyrian, but as 
Sicel, or at least Syracusan, if xara yNéooay means ‘in the local dialect’; if it 
means in the glossographer’s own dialect, then 5i8pis must be Bithynian, i.e. 
Thracian or Phrygian. Why must we suffer from Illyriomania? 

269. Add dusmus (AcS I 1387.32), cf. Westphalian dus ‘devil’, apparently 
borrowed from Keltic. 

277. Thurneysen was first in the field with the explanation of Oscan fuutret as 
‘daughter’ (Glotta 21.7 [1933]). 

285. The quantity of the Italic enclitic particle corresponding to Greek 
-t is hardly certain from the Umbrian spelling. 

Pokorny remains an excellent reference book. The criticisms that I have made 
in the fields of my own special interests would doubtless be multiplied by every 
single critic in other specialties. What it comes to is this, that such a reference 
work ought to distinguish more clearly between what is certain, what is probable 
(this word means ‘susceptible of proof’, not ‘I think’), what is merely possible, 
what is doubtful, what is improbable, and what is impossible. No doubt every- 
body is competent to decide for himself when he knows any given field well 
enough; the minute he steps outside it he is apt to find himself in a quagmire. 

JosHuA WuHATMovUGH, Harvard University 


The Venetic Language. By M. S. Brerter. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Linguistics, Vol. 4, No. 1.) Pp. 60. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. 


This admirable monograph has grown out of a Harvard dissertation (1936) in 
Comparative Philology (see HSCP 49.265-8 [1938]). But so much independent 
work has gone into it since it was my privilege to have Beeler as a student, that 
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it is not, I hope, improper for me to review it fourteen years later. Here we have, 
for the first time, a comprehensive grammar of Venetic. Pauli, in Part 3 of his 
Altitalische Forschungen (1891), is now a long way behind us; in any event, in 
his day, nothing like a real grammar was possible. And Conway, as we had 
planned, gives only a minimum, since our intention in PID was to provide the 
materials, as an enduring corpus, not to engage in elucidation that was bound to 
be improved from year to year. Even soon after Conway’s death, in 1933, new 
inscriptions came to light, which I published in CP 29.281-92 (1934). Besides, 
Conway’s insistent adherence, notwithstanding repeated appeals for recon- 
sideration, both to a mistaken transcription of !|' h, whereas it is also (with -|-) 
‘4:, and also to an erroneous theory of the Venetic puncts, left the field open for a 
rapid and convincing advance to anyone who could and would make the effort. 
Beeler did. 

Perhaps his most important discovery is the clear classification of Venetic not 
with Illyrian, but with Italic. As he says, the critical Venetic evidence differs 
from Latin itself only in one important point of phonology, namely final -n, 
not -m. Even this is not telling, since -n- : -m was certainly a matter of external 
sandhi in Indo-European itself, as Meillet showed. On the other hand, there are 
marked differences between Venetic and Messapic. 

Beeler seems to hedge on the interpretation of ecupetaris. Usually he takes it 
(after Torp and others) as ‘charioteer’ (equi-petari(o)s), but once he incline: 
(47) to Pedersen’s unhappy guess ‘gravestone’. This is impossible on a bronze 
urn, as I pointed out in HSCP 55.80-2 (1944). Beside Quarqueni (a Venetic 
ethnicon) may be set the Celtiberian local name Aquae Querquernae and the 
ethnicon Querquerni (v.l1. Quar-, see Holder AcS s.v.) in Galicia, and hence also 
the divine name nymphae Percernes in the Vaucluse (Narbonensis, DAG 82), 
which, so far from being Illyrian (Pokorny Urg. 174), is perfectly good Ligurian 
(p- preserved as in porco- PID 2.164), whatever the relation with Hercynia may 
be (u lost before u, and hence no assimilation of p to the following qu; but p 
then was lost, through h, cf. ’Apxivma pn). For another suggestion see Walde- 
Pokorny 1.48. 

The curious combinations of letters, on the Venetic alphabetic tables, Beeler 
(11) takes to be concerned with the system of punctuation that had arisen from 
an older syllabic writing. It is an interesting suggestion. I still lean, however, to 
the view that magic of some kind, here perhaps therapeutic, is involved, we may 
well compare the formula in Marcellus Burdigalensis 10.70 (DAG, Aquitania 
Note xxv) to be chanted by him ‘qui profluio sanguinis laborat’ ya pe yn Pe 
wn Wa We, regarding the Venetic r, n, or | (combined with vh = f, 0, k, p, t, 9, 
x, and the rest), as sonant (since they are not pointed). Even if, in én for example, 
nm means na or the like, there would still be a sequence of monosyllabic utterances 
not unlike the magical use in Marcellus (psa etc.). Since akeo means ‘heal’ 
(impv. sg.?), this interpretation is highly probable, and still is not incompatible 
with Beeler’s view of the consonant clusters as possible initials of words or 
syllables. 

But these are small matters. Beeler’s work has great value as a complete listing 
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of all forms that show, one by one, the history of the regular treatment of each 
IE sound in Venetic so far as the extant evidence goes. 
JosHuA WuHatmouaH, Harvard University 


Varna-ratnakara of JyotiriSvara-KaviSekharfcérya: Edited with English and 
Maithili introductions and index verborum. By Sunrt1 Kumar CHATTERJI 
and Basua Misra. (Bibliotheca Indica: Work No. 262, Issue No. 1540 
N.S.) Pp. lxiv, 8*, 166. Calcutta: Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1940. 


The Varna-ratndkara is of great importance as one of a comparatively small 
number of works in a modern Indo-Aryan language dating back to the early 
part of the 14th century. When fully exploited it will prove invaluable both for 
the study of Maithili, as the oldest document in the language, and of the de- 
velopment of Modern Indo-Aryan, as well as for the information it contains 
on the life and culture of its time. 

The purpose of the present edition is to focus attention on this manuscript, 
which is now deposited in the Government Collection of Manuscripts in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. The book is arranged into an in- 
troduction in two parts, pp. ix-lxiv in English by Chatterji, and pp. 1*-8* 
in Maithili by Misra; the Maithili text, the press copy of which was prepared 
by them in Devanagari; and an index verborum by Krishnapada Goswami. 

The manuscript, consisting of seventy-seven folia (seventeen of which are 
lacking), is written on palm-leaf in Old Maithili characters. Though the copy 
dates from 1507 a.p., the date of composition is estimated to have been two 
centuries earlier. It is relatively old for a manuscript of a modern Indo-Aryan 
language: no Bengali or Maithila manuscript of that time has yet been brought 
to light. Written in prose, it was intended to be a sort of hackwriters’ handbook. - 
It enumerates the conventions which the composer or reciter was expected to 
follow in his narrations—the subjects, the order in which they were to be pre- 
sented, and the poetical figures employed in their description. Such aid-books 
for Kathaks (‘public-reciters’) are known in Bengal; the tradition of having set 
patterns of arrangement and description for narrators is ancient in India. Though 
there is considerable literature in contemporary Gujarat and Rajputana, records 
of early Modern Indo-Aryan times in Eastern India are scanty. This Old Maithili 
work is unique in providing information on the Bihar court-life of the 14th 
century and will be most useful to students of Hindu culture in general. 

Some peculiarities of the language, which is similar to the ancient Bengali, may 
be noted. Final written short a is not pronounced; there is a lack of uniformity 
in the marking of the length of 7 and u; the kh- phoneme is represented by both 
the s- and the kh- character; the y- phoneme is represented by the j- and the 
y- character; and r, from earlier intervocalic -d-, is represented by J. The mor- 
phological and syntactical development follows that of New Indo-Aryan. Few 
case-suffixes are in use; postpositions are beginning to be more and more utilized. 
In the verb, the construction with the passive participle is that of Middle Indo- 
Aryan: active when the verb is intransitive and passive when the verb is trans- 
itive, with the nominal form indicating the actor bearing the instrumental 
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suffix and the participle and the ‘object’ bearing the nominative suffix.! The 
latter formation has almost completely fallen out of use in Modern Maithili. 

The language of the manuscript has a number of Persian (including Arabic 
and Turki) words, a proof of its having been composed at least a century after 
the Mohammedan conquest of the area. 

The index verborum lists the words with their places of occurrence in the 
manuscript. To quote Chatterji: ‘To enable students of literature, society and 
culture in general in North-Eastern India in medieval times to utilize this work 
properly, explanations of these vernacular Maithili words will be absolutely 
necessary. And this work can only be done with the help of the scholars of 
Mithila. It may be hoped that now that the text as it is in the MS. is published, 
the work will receive the attention it so richly deserves from proper quarters.’ 

Ernest Brenper, University of Pennsylvania 

1 Cf. Modern Hindustani: str? ‘woman’, cali ‘walked’: ‘The woman walked’ [str? nom. 
sg. f., cali pst. pt., nom. sg. f.]; lagkd ‘boy’, ddda ‘ran’: ‘The boy ran’ (lagké nom. sg. msc., 
déda pst. pt., nom. sg. msc.]; stri-né ‘by woman’, ladgki ‘girl’, dékhi ‘seen’: ‘The woman saw 
the girl’ [str? obl. sg. f., né postpos., lagki nom. sg. f., dékhi pst. pt., nom. sg. f.]; stri-né ‘by 
woman’, lagka ‘boy’, dékha ‘seen’ : “The woman saw the boy’ [stri obl. sg. f., né postpos., lagka 
nom. sg. msc., dékha pst. pt., nom.sg. msc.]; and Modern Gujarati: chdkri ‘girl’, calt ‘walked’: 
‘The girl walked’ [chdkri nom. sg. f., cali pst. pt., nom. sg. f.]; chdkré ‘boy’, calyd ‘walked’: 
‘The boy walked’ [chékré nom. sg. msc., célyd pst. pt., nom. sg. msc.]; chdkrie ‘by girl’, 
path ‘lesson’, vdcy6 ‘read’: ‘The girl read the lesson’ (chdkrie instr. sg. f., path nom. sg. 
msc., vdcyd pst. pt., nom. sg. msc.]; chdkrae ‘by boy’, rasté ‘road’, jdyd ‘seen’: ‘The boy 
saw the road’ [chékrae instr. sg. msc., rasté nom. sg. msc., jdyd pst. pt., nom. sg. msc.]. 


Notes on Phaliira (an unknown Dardic language of Chitral). By Grore 


MorGENSTIERNE. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo: II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1940, No. 5.) Pp. 53. Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 
1940. 


In this little monograph Morgenstierne has presented the notes taken by him 
in 1929 during his investigations of the Iranian and Dardic languages' in and 
around the state of Chitral (now of the Domionion of Pakistan). The region is of 
special interest from a linguistic point of view in that it has been, from ancient 
times, a contact-point between Indo-Aryan and Iranian languages, with the 
result that the languages of both groups have some linguistic features in common. 

The booklet comprises a discussion of the region, a phonology and morphology 
with remarks on similarities in cognate languages, and a specimen text of seven 
lines consisting of the beginning of the Parable of the Prodigal Son translated 
into Phalira. Pages 25-53 contain a vocabulary and a list of place names. Except 
for a mention of its name by two earlier writers and a brief commentary by the 
author,? no study of this language has appeared. 

Phalira (known also as Paliila, Palola, and locally as Asréti, Biydri, and Dan- 
garik) is spoken in lower Chitral by a tribe called the Dangariks (‘cow-people’). 

1 Georg Morgenstierne, Report on a linguistic mission to north-western India; Oslo, 


1932. 
2 See fn. 1. 
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The number of speakers has been estimated to be between 800 and a thousand. 
Tradition (Morgenstierne’s four informants agreed on this) links the language to 
Shina, to which it seems to be closely related. Grierson’ arranged the Indo- 
European languages of this region into three groups: an Iranian, an Indo- 
Aryan, and a Dardic. To the last group he assigned languages having linguistic 
features of Iranian as well as of Indo-Aryan, which he felt unable to place 
definitely in one or the other of the first two groups. Morgenstierne, following 
Grierson, classifies Shina (and therefore Phalira) as a Dardic language. 

It is not the purpose of this review to take up the question whether this system 
of classification can or cannot be justified. With the exception of Kashmiri, 
which Grierson listed as a Dardic language and described as having been greatly 
influenced by Indo-Aryan languages, and of Shina, no full investigation of any 
of the languages of the area has appeared in print.‘ For lack of such necessary 
information, a discussion of this problem must be postponed. However, it may 
prove of interest to note that there are evident in Phalira certain features which 
hint of Indo-Aryan affiliations. These are the presence of voiced and voiceless 
aspirates, the use of the present participle to indicate present tense in place of 
a verbal form with personal suffixes (cf. the use in Hindustani), and the function 
of what Morgenstierne calls the ‘static participle’. This last, when it appears 
as the first member of a cluster of two verbal forms of which the second bears the 
personal suffix, is very similar to the conjunctive participle of modern Indo- 
Aryan languages which forms such combinations with other verbs.’ Examples 
given are ma bhe&i hinu ‘I am sitting’ (lit. ‘I, having sat down, am’), ma utthi 
hinu ‘I am standing’ (lit. ‘I, having stood, am’). 


Words, with their cognates, are arranged in the vocabulary in the order of 
the Roman alphabet. The entries under each letter seem to follow no special 
order. This may cause the user more or less inconvenience, depending upon 
whether the form he is looking up is to be found under a letter such as k, which 
occupies over three columns, or under j, which has only one entry. 

ERNEST BENDER, University of Pennsylvania 


Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3d edition. By Atois WALDE, re- 
vised by J. B. Hormann. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, I. Abteilung, 2. 
Reihe: Worterbiicher, 1.) Vol. 2, pp. 161-352. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1949. 


The first two fascicles (Nos. 12 and 13) of the second volume of Hofmann’s 
revision of Walde’s LEW were reviewed by me in LANGUAGE 25.53-6, where I 
gave as background a brief account of other recent outstanding treatises on 
Latin etymology. The present review covers two further fascicles, nepds to 


* George A. Grierson, The PiSica languages of north-western India (Asiatic Society 
Monographs, Vol. 8; London, 1906); Linguistic survey of India 8.2.1-9. 

‘ The sketch grammars of the Dardic languages in the Linguistic survey of India (see 
fn. 3) only stress the need for more complete descriptions. 

5 See S. H. Kellog, A grammar of the Hindi language §§425-47; G. P. Taylor, The stu- 
dent’s Gujarati grammar 208 (revised by Edith R. L. Lewis; 1944); R. N. Vale, Verbal 
composition in Indo-Aryan (Deccan College Dissertation Series; Poona, 1948), and the review 
in JAOS 69.106-8 (1949). 
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praeda, and a supplementary leaflet on ndvus, a word accidentlly omitted be- 
tween pages 149 and 150 of the preceding fascicle. 

The present portion of the work keeps up the high standard set by the pre- 
vious fascicles. In my comments I shall refer to page or caption-word or both, 
to locate the passage. I shall use WH (= Walde, rev. by Hofmann) to indicate 
this edition, and LEW? to denote the second edition, which was the work of 
Walde, issued in 1910; EM will indicate the second edition of Ernout and 
Meillet’s Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, issued in 1939. 

As I have said before elsewhere, WH has nearly twice the amount of material 
that is in LEW?. It might be worth while to note how the various works differ 
in number of captions: LEW? has 103 captions beginning with o-, while WH has 
139; 13 of the added 36 are merely cross-references, however, and others are 
compounds with prefix ob- showing pecularities which call for remark, while still 
others are glosses or hapax legomena. Of the 1389 in WH, EM lacks 21, but has 
16 captions not in WH; most of the 16 are compounds of ob-. But the difference 
among the works is not so great, after all, since many of the captions in one work 
are placed in the articles under some other caption in another work. I take two 
examples. In LEW?, neither obses nor obsidid is mentioned; in EM, obses is a 
caption word, with obsidid mentioned, and under seded we find both obses and 
obsidi6; in WH, obsidid is a caption word, with incidental mention of obses, 
and cross-reference to seded (which is in the later part of the volume, not yet 
issued). The other example is obiter, which is a caption in WH, but is nowhere 
listed in LEW?; in EM it is mentioned incidentally under ob, and is explained 
under e6, in the place to which ier is relegated by a cross-reference from the 
caption zéer itself. Clearly some persistence may be needed to get the last judg- 
ment on compounded words, though WH has made considerable improvement 
in this respect (cf. my suggestion in AJP 52.81-2). 

For ndvus (insert sheet), WH definitely rejects origin from *§néd-yos, though 
EM accept this view; Hofmann rejects octévus from *oktdyos as a parallel, since 
here he thinks that the preceding o caused dissimilation. But if so, this is the 
only example of progressive dissimilation of a long vowel in Italic under the 
influence of a preceding short vowel in a closed syllable; with ndvus and octdvus 
we can group clavus, rdvus, flavus, pravus, the first two of which can be explained 
with a, but the latter two are more easily explained with 6. In fact, the only 
comparable word with -dv- is d6vuwm, which has no initial consonant. Perfects 
like névi and mévi are in a different group. 

Under novem (179), we find the peculiarity of Greek évéa dismissed as an 
example of ‘Vokalvorschlag’, but this will hardly do. The numeral may have 
had two basic forms in Greek, *neun and *enyn, giving *vefa and *evfa, whence 
by contamination *evvera, whence normal évvéa. At any rate the abnormality 
is not a prefixed vowel, it is an added consonant. Under nox (182) there is no ex- 
planation of the v in the cognate Greek vit; but this may easily come from a 
reduced o of the root, reduced in the case-forms where the accent stood on the 
endings, and then generalized. 

Under niibé (183-4) WH gives cdniibium, as does EM, though LEW? has only 
céntibium; the alternative short vowel seems to me unjustified, since @ is de- 
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manded metrically in a number of passages (e.g. Verg. Aen. 4.316), while coniibid 
in dactylic verse (Aen. 1.73, etc.) may always be read with consonantizing of the 
i (cf. Aen. 12.401 Paedni[um] in mérem, etc.), and cénibits (Aen. 3.136, etc.) 
may be read with contraction to cdniibis (cf. taenis for taeniis, Aen. 5.269). 
Nor can I see why there is any reason to consider obnibé (184) other than a 
normal compound of nbd; that nibéd is normally intransitive and obnibé nor- 
mally transitive means merely that niibé is commonly middle in meaning, ‘veil 
(the head for one’s self)’, while obniibd means ‘veil (the head for another person)’, 
as several passages show. The interpretation given by Varro LL 5.72, mare 
terras obnibit ut niibés caelum, is only a bit of popular etymology, not to be taken 
as proving a closer connection between obniibéd and nibés than exists between 
nibd and nibés, even though the roots of these two may be ultimately con- 
nected in a remote period. As for transitive and intransitive, one may recall that 
sist} is normally transitive in classical Latin, though either transitive or in- 
transitive in older Latin, while the compounds of sisé6 are of intransitive meaning. 

Under niidus (185), Umb. nuFpender is a misprint for nuf¥pener. For niiper 
(190), WH adopts *ni@ ‘now’ + the particle -per, whence was made the de- 
clinable adj. niperus; rejecting the origin from masc. *novo-paros or neut. 
*novo-parom accepted by LEW? and EM. For nuz ‘nut’ (191), WH accepts 
*knu-k-, and for the Germanic a different extension *knu-d- (with EM); not 
agreeing with LEW? in taking the Latin as a metathesized *knud-. The pronoun 
ollus (206) is derived from *ol-nos rather than from *ol-sos (which is my prefer- 
ence, Forms of Latin §318); so also LEW?, but EM attempts no analysis. I 
doubt the length of the initial vowel in 6rdior érdé érné (221-3), because of the 
regular shortening of long vowels before liquid or nasal plus a consonant (cf. 
Sounds of Latin §182.I-II), and regard the length as an early post-classical 
development evidenced in some inscriptions and in the Romance languages. 
Cf. the short vowel in drnus, from*dsen-os or *dsin-os (so WH 223), despite the 
loss of the sibilant which before a nasal normally brings lengthening. 

Stress might be laid on the fact that WH, like other recent etymologists, 
separates the verb 6ré (224) from 6s dris ‘mouth’ and takes it as having original 
r, essentially because of Osc. urust ‘oraverit’; the connection with 6s is only a 
popular etymology of the Romans. The -ss- of the stem of os ossis (225) ‘bone’ 
is taken as the regular development of final st in the nominative *ost, extended 
to the other cases; this view, starting with Osthoff, should be regarded as solving 
the equation of Latin ss in this word where the other languages have st—only in 
this way can there be a development of intervocalic st to Latin ss. Other com- 
plicated reconstructions and theories should be given up. 

The nom. pdr to gen. pdris (250-1) gives trouble to WH (neut. pdr can of 
course be an extension of the masc. nom. to the neut., as in audaéx and ingéns), 
because a development *pari-s *pars *parr, whence pdr either graphic or by 
analogy, is contradicted by the lack of lengthening in nom. fel mel cor; so he 
posits a long-vowel nom. pdr, or possibly *paérs with nom. -s. But the neuter 
nouns fall into another declensional category, and we find a closer parallel in 
far (though neuter) from *fares, long antevocalic in Ovid, Fast. 1.3838, where it 
begins the verse; nor do I utterly discount the remade form Lar in Fast. 5.141, 
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even though it stands before the main caesura of the verse (WH 1.762; Sommer, 
Hdb.? 361). Monosyllabic nominatives ending in r, if of masc. or fem. gender, 
are regularly long syllables; so also are some neuters (cf. Neue-Wagener, For- 
menlehre* 277, for examples), and regularly the adverb éer, from *tris. So I have 
no hesitation in assuming original masc.-fem. nom. *pari-s, neut. *parz. 

The discussion of the difficult word persdéna (292) ‘mask’ seems to confirm 
the derivation from Etruscan ¢ersu, labeling two masked figures in a tomb 
painting; for ending, cf. Laté and Latina. This can hardly come from zpédcwrov 
‘face’, because of phonetic difficulties; but Altheim’s suggestion that it is an 
abbreviated borrowing of Ilepcedévn has much to commend itself. To this I 
would add that in Latin there may have been a popular association with per 
and sdéndre despite the difference in vowel quantity (the compound persondre 
itself seems not to occur before the time of Cicero). 

I fail to understand why the caption pinguis (306), with all its derivatives, 
should be printed with 7; the vowel, even if long by origin, would be shortened 
before a nasal plus a consonant (other than s, f, x, ct, where there is a secondary 
lengthening when the nasal is reduced), unless the cluster developed by a fairly 
late syncope (as in princeps from *primo-cap-s). The derivatives in Italian dialects 
also testify to the short vowel. Similarly I cannot accept pius (311) as normal; 
the original long vowel, shown in Oscan and Umbrian, was shortened in Latin 
before the following vowel, and the short vowel is abundantly proved in the 
meters of Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Ovid. The sporadic writings with a tall 7 
or double (plus, pitus) are merely evidence that in accented syllables an ante- 
vocalic 7 became closer and approached in quality the long vowel. The same is 
true of the 7 in diés. Romance developments confirm this. 

When we find the caption pél (330) marked as with long or short vowel, I 
wonder if this is not merely a misleading way of indicating that there is no 
metrical occurrence proving whether the vowel is long or short; a better device 
for this idea might have been used. On polid (330-1) we find a definite decision 
in favor of a root *pol- (rather favored in EM) and a rejection of prefix po- 
plus -li6, a variant of lind, which was adopted by LEW?. For péimus pémum 
(334-5), WH accepts Osthoff’s *po-emom ‘Gepfliicktes, Abgenommenes’, which 
LEW? regards as unconvincing; Umb. Puemune dat. ‘Pomono’, Vest. Potmuni-en 
‘in Pomonio’ indicate a diphthong or two syllables where Latin has 6, but IE 
-o-e- would have contracted to one long vowel before the time of the Italic in- 
scriptions, and I incline to agree with EM that poémum is a borrowing, like most 
names of fruits in Latin. Under pontifex (337), the old interpretation of ‘bridge- 
maker’ is accepted, from péns and facere, with the addition ‘Weiter zuriick- 
reichende idg. Zusammenhange kénnen dabei zugelassen werden (ursprgl. Bed. 
“Pfadfinder”, vgl. ai. pathi-kft-?)’; a reference would be in place to my article 
in CP 8.317-26 (1913), which lists the various theories and advocates semantic 
equivalence of pontifex with Skt. pathi-kft- (equation first made by Kuhn, 
KZ 4.75-7 [1855]): meaning, ‘the one who makes or keeps in order the pontés 
or paths between the world of the living and the world of the gods and the dead’. 
Under praebed (351), we find ‘O. prebai[am?] ist unsicher erganzt (Biicheler K1. 
Schr. II 250 ff., Kent Cl. Ph. 20, 263)’; this is an error, for the uncertainty is in 
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the word division and in the restoration of a letter in the following word: prebaiam 
pulkjulum or prebat ampu[llulum. 

I have chosen to discuss at some length a few words which interested me, rather 
than to pick out for brief comment a greater number of smaller items; whether this 
is a wise method or not I leave to the opinion of others. But I wish to call at- 
tention to the frequent use of the phrases ‘unerklart’, ‘Etymologie unsicher’, 
and the like: a wise conservatism which EM carry to an extreme, and WH uses 
not too often. Latin has many words whose further relations cannot be posited 
with any certainty. But withal I wish to assert again that Hofmann’s revision 
of Walde’s LEW is an indispensable tool for the Latinist’s use, and even for the 
scholar in other languages, so widereaching are its citations of cognates or 
possible cognates. 

Ro.anp G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania 


A morfologia e a sintaxe do genitivo latino (estudo histérico). By THroporo 
HENRIQUE MAURER JR. (Universidade de Sao Paulo: Boletins da Faculdade 
de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, No. 55; Filologia Romfnica, No. 1.) Pp. 
95. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1948. 


The author’s thesis is that the Indo-European genitive was originally an 
ablative; and that in an earlier stage of Indo-European no ‘genitive case’ existed 
at all, the functions usually attributed to inflectional endings of the later genitive 
being performed by compounding or by simple juxtaposing of nouns. The idea is 
interesting, for the identity of many genitive and ablative suffixes in the re- 


corded IE languages invites a hypothesis of this sort. The alternative, once 
considered more ascetic and methodical, of carrying all forms shared by two or 
three languages back to the prefabricated storehouse of Indo-European, has 
produced in the last twenty years little more than overcrowding. 

The book is divided into three parts: 30 pages dealing with morphology, 20 
on syntax, and 38 listing examples of functions of the genitive (called adverbal, 
partitive, and adnominal). There is also a brief treatment of Hellenisms in the 
syntax of Latin. 

By far the best part of the book is the section on morphology. Maurer has 
examined each genitive ending of Latin, given the evidences of its formal origin, 
and admirably summarized the work of his predecessors in particularly difficult 
and much debated cases. Wackernagel’s explanation of the -% genitive is an 
instance in point: though cited only to be rejected, the two-page précis is ex- 
cellent. 

I find convincing Maurer’s argument that the -ts zero grade of -tos (the ablative 
suffix), which became -s in the IE period, could not have fallen together with the 
-s of the IE genitive, but must have remained a separate phoneme at least into 
early Latin: the evidence of milés as a spondee? is impeccable for the treatment 


1 The macron inconsistently omitted in the writing of such Sanskrit words as mithuni- 
bhavati (25) may bewilder some students. For the correct transcription see Whitney, Sanskrit 
grammar §1093. 

2 See M. Niedermann, Phonétique historique du latin 169 (cited by Maurer, 44). There 
is further evidence in Niedermann. 
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of -ts. Acceptance of this fact (I think it is a fact) removes some support from 
a different hypothesis. At another crucial place, however, I find it difficult to 
follow Maurer’s lead. The -7 occurring in Sanskrit verbul compounds of the type 
of mithunikarott may, it is true, not be genitival in origin; but, whatever the 
origin, the use of forms ending in ~ in compounds of this sort is clearly adverbal, 
not adnominal. The argument that the verbs karoti, bhavati, asti, which can be 
compounded with these forms, normally have a substantival complement ap- 
pears quite irrelevant.’ Further, although I do not urge the point, I remain quite 
unconvinced that 7 can be a contraction of *ye/yo under any circumstances at 
all, any more than “7 (sic) can become 7, or °u (sic) can become @. Until incon- 
trovertible evidence is produced for another source, 7 and @ are derivable only 
from two-syllable forms in IE or from ‘original’ long diphthongs. 

This is a dissertation for the doctorate completed in 1944 at the University 
of Sao Paulo; it antedates, therefore, some work of the author which has already 
appeared in this journal. If not entirely convincing, it is sound in method, pro- 
vocative in theory, and readable. 

Murray Fowter, University of Wisconsin 


Theory of literature. By René WELLEK and AusTIN WARREN. Pp. x, 403. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. 


This book is not in the linguistic field, but three of its twenty chapters, all 
written by Wellek, will have more or less professional interest for linguists. 
I refer to chapters XII, The Analysis of the Literary Work of Art, 
XIII, Euphony, Rhythm, and Meter, and XIV, Style and Stylistics. Of these 


three chapters, the first is least concerned with linguistics, but every linguist 
will find food for thought in the author’s attempt to determine what a poem is. 
His discussion reminds one of the debate over the definition of the phoneme, 
and indeed the two problems are very like in many ways. The chapter on eu- 
phony, rhythm, and meter is chiefly concerned with linguistic matters, and the 
same may be said of the chapter on style and stylistics. The author fully recog- 
nizes the importance of linguistics for literary investigation. To quote (179 f.): 


Language study thus becomes extraordinarily important for the student of poetry. But by 
language study we mean, of course, pursuits usually ignored or slighted by professional 
linguists. ... the modern student of literature will not have much use for historical acci- 
dence or phonology, or even experimental phonetics. But he will need linguistics of a specific 
kind—first of all, lexicology, the study of meaning and its changes ... . The importance of 
linguistic study is not, of course, confined to the understanding of single words or phrases. 
Literature is related to all aspects of language. Our discussion of euphony, rhythm, and 
meter has shown the importance of linguistic considerations for many of these problems. 
Phonemics seems indispensable for comparative metrics and a proper analysis of sound- 
patterns ... . Stylistics, of course, cannot be pursued successfully without a thorough 
grounding in general linguistics, since precisely one of its central concerns is the contrast 
of the language system of a literary work of art with the general usage of the time ... 





3 26: ‘O uso das formas em -7 com os verbos karoti (fazer, tornar), bhavati (tornar-se, ser) 
e asti (ser) nao exclui o seu emprégo adnominal, antes parece sugeri-lo. Tédos éstes verbos 
recebem normalmente um complimento nominal, adjetivo.’ The argument proceeds for 
some twenty lines more. 
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Wellek here manages to emphasize the value of language study and condemn 
the ‘professional linguists’ in the same breath. But it cannot rightly be said that 
the linguists have ‘usually ignored or slighted’ those aspects of language study 
which Wellek here specifies as of particular importance to the literary men. 
On the contrary, lexicology, phonemics, and stylistics are now very actively 
pursued, as the learned author well knows—he himself, a little further on, calls 
attention to the work of Bally in stylistics. Moreover, the history of sound- 
changes and changes in inflexion, though by no means neglected, no longer holds 
the center of the linguistic stage as it did at the beginning of the century. Should 
not Wellek address his complaint to his fellow practitioners of literary investi- 
gation, who, in this country at least, usually think it needless (a mere waste of 
time or worse) to get that ‘thorough grounding in general linguistics’ which the 
author justly reckons indispensable to their literary labors? Or is Wellek here 
blaming the linguists for not becoming literary investigators themselves? 

But the author has a particular bone to pick with a particular group of linguists, 
a group centered in his own university. He writes (181), 


All devices for securing emphasis or explicitness can be classed under stylistics: ... Nearly 
every linguistic utterance can be studied from the point of view of its expressive value. It 
seems impossible to ignore this problem as the ‘“‘behavioristic” school of linguistics in 
America very consciously does. 


Apparently Wellek wishes the followers of Bloomfield to try ‘to make stylistics 
a mere subdivision of linguistics’ in the manner of Bally. He may well be right, 
though style has always been associated with literary rather than with linguistic 


investigation. In truth, it belongs to both disciplines at once, and exact in- 
vestigation of a field of this kind usually comes late in the history of the sciences 
concerned. 

In general, Wellek shows an understanding of linguistic matters exceptional 
among present-day American specialists in literature. Presumably this under- 
standing comes from his academic background, which is Continental, not Anglo- 
Saxon. In most British universities, and in nearly all American institutions of 
learning, linguistic and literary studies in post-medieval fields are pursued by 
separate groups of professors and students. On the Continent, however, poverty 
has kept philology in the traditional sense very much alive, and the same man 
commonly teaches both language and literature, a system which we maintain in 
the older and the remoter fields only, where students are few in number and one 
professor has to serve both as linguist and as literary historian and critic. 

By way of conclusion, let me comment briefly on a couple of details. On p. 
142 the author says, 


it is necessary to distinguish between words in themselves, aesthetically indifferent, and 
the manner in which individual words make up units of sound and meaning, aesthetically 
effective. 


This distinction seems to me invalid. Some words, no doubt, taken in isolation, 
are esthetically indifferent, but others carry positive or negative esthetic charges. 
Thus, splendor is thought of as a beautiful word, primarily on account of its 
meaning, whereas cackle is reckoned ugly by virtue of its meaning and its sound 
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alike. That the sound of splendor has little to do with its beauty may be seen by 
comparison with sender and splinter, two words esthetically indifferent though 
of like phonetic pattern.! 

The author’s linguistic terminology is not always orthodox. Thus, when he 
says (164), 


the fundamental associations between high vowels (e and 7) and thin, quick, clear, and 
bright objects and, again, between low vowels (0 and u) and clumsy, slow, dull, and dark 
objects can be proved by acoustic experiments, 


he is using ‘high’ and ‘low’ in a way which would have shocked Henry Sweet. 
Under ‘relational elements of sound’ (160) he puts pitch, duration, stress, and 
‘frequency of recurrence’, but says nothing about transitions, which vary ac- 
cording to the sounds juxtaposed and the manner in which the transition from 
one sound to the next is made. A familiar case is the sequence at all in English, 
which may be said in two very different ways, since it is permissible to pronounce 
the ¢ as part of either the first or the second syllable, whereas in at ease no such 
variation is permissible, the ¢ always making part of the first syllable. 

Kemp Matone, Johns Hopkins University 


Vergleichendes und etymologisches Wérterbuch des Altwestnordischen, Alt- 
norwegisch-islaindischen, einschliesslich der Lehn- und Fremdworter sowie 
der Eigennamen. By Frerpinanp Ho.rHavseEn. Pp. xx, 368. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1948. 


The author of this useful book lays his work before the learned public with a 


modest gesture which might well disarm the critic. He says (vi), 


Ich bin mir wohl bewusst, dass dieses Buch ... nicht allen Erwartungen und Anspriichen 
der Fachgenossen geniigen kann. Ich hoffe trotzdem, dass es sich als niitzliches und brauch- 
bares Hilfsmittel beim Studium des Altnordischen erweisen und freundliche Aufnahme 


finden wird. 





1 [Max Beerbohm makes the same point at greater length in his essay The Naming of 
Streets. The following passage, Yet Again 198-9 (New York, 1923), is worth quoting in full: 
‘There is no such thing as a singly euphonious or a singly cacophonous name. There is no 
word which, by itself, sounds ill or well. In combination, names or words may be made to 
sound ill or well. A sentence can be musical or unmusical. But in detachment words are no 
more preferable one to another in their sound than are single notes of music. What you 
take to be beauty or ugliness of sound is indeed nothing but beauty or ugliness of meaning. 
You are pleased by the sound of such words as gondola, vestments, chancel, ermine, manor- 
house. They seem to be fraught with a subtle onomatopeia, severally suggesting by their 
sounds the grace or sanctity or solid comfort of the things which they connote. You murmur 
them luxuriously, dreamily. Prepare for a slight shock. Scrofula, investments, cancer, ver- 
min, warehouse. Horrible words are they not? But say gondola—scrofula, vestments—invest- 
ments, and so on; and then lay your hand on your heart, and declare that the words in the 
first list are in mere sound prettier than the words in the second. Of course they are not. 
If gondola were a disease, and if a scrofula were a beautiful boat peculiar to a beautiful 
city, the effect of each word would be exactly the reverse of what it is. This rule may be 
applied to all the other words in the two lists. And these lists might, of course, be extended 
to infinity. The appropriately beautiful or ugly sound of any word is an illusion wrought on 
us by what the word connotes. Beauty sounds as ugly as ugliness sounds beautiful. Neither 
of them hes by itself any quality in sounds.’—BB] 
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To such an appeal one must respond sympathetically, and in fact the author has 
given us a tool hitherto lacking, a book which all workers in the field will welcome 
in spite of its many deficiencies. We now at last have an etymological dictionary 
of Old Norse, and we have a right to hope that its weaknesses will be mended in 
future editions, with the help of critical reviews such as this. 

The faults of the book come in part from the author’s characteristic pro- 
cedures, in part from the Ungunst der Zeit. Holthausen complains in his Vorwort 
that he had to do without ‘fast die gesamte auslindische Literatur’ in making 
ready his manuscript, a statement obviously exaggerated (the work includes 
frequent references to foreign publications) but doubtless true of the later war 
years at least. War conditions in other ways hindered his labors and delayed 
publication. The nine closely packed pages of corrections and additions also bear 
witness to the difficulties under which the author worked, though he freely 
admits that they include ‘manches, das mir erst im Verlaufe der Zeit klar oder 
bekannt geworden ist’ (vi). Old age and illness took their toll besides, and one 
marvels that Holthausen, productive though he has always been, found the 
strength and the resolution to carry through so great a task at a time of life when 
most scholars are content to vegetate. All honor to him! 

I have said that the faults of the book come in part from its author’s charac- 
teristic procedures. These are best brought out by examples. I will begin with the 
entry feima, which reads as follows: 


feima f. ‘schiichternes Madchen’ (poet.), ae. f@mne, afrs. famne, femne, as. fémea, zu lit. 
piena-s, av. paéman- ‘Milch,’ lat. opimu-s, gr. pidn, ai. pivan-, pind- ‘fett,’ gr. pimelé, ptar 
‘Fett, Fruchtbarkeit,’ ai. péyaté ‘strotzt,’ zu 


The zu takes us on to the next entry, feita ‘fatten’, and illustrates an economy of 
presentation admirable in itself. The entry quoted obviously falls into two parts: 
first comes the entry-word, with its cognates in the various Germanic dialects; 
then follows a group of words from other IE languages, a group preceded by the 
zu which marks relationship. It is this word-group which gives us the author’s 
etymology of the entry-word (and of its Germanic cognates). One notes that 
Holthausen does not tell us where he got this etymology, and makes no mention 
of other possibilities. His presentation is absolutely positive, as if there could be 
no reasonable doubt of the correctness of the etymology he gives. 

The author’s procedure here would be well enough if the etymology given were 
the generally accepted one, though, even so, a reference to the best detailed 
discussion of the matter would seem to be called for, since no explanation or 
discussion is given in the entry itself. In fact, however, the etymology which 
Holthausen here presents (in the form of a word-group) is dubious indeed. The 
author took it from an earlier book of his, Altenglisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch (Heidelberg, 1932-34), where it appears in the entry fémne. The ety- 
mology as it stands goes back to J. Schmidt, who formulated it in 1895 in his 
Kritik der Sonantentheorie 105. In 1930, Holger Pedersen published a devastat- 
ing criticism of Schmidt’s etymology (in the Jespersen Miscellany 55 ff.), and 
connected our word with Greek zowunv, Lith. piemuéd. Pedersen’s discussion is 
by far the best we have, and his etymology is in every way acceptable. In 1934, 
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H. Back treated the word in his dissertation, Synonyms for “Child, Boy, Girl” 
in Old English 184 ff. Like Pedersen, he rejected any connection of feima etc. 
with the IE base pot- ‘swell’ and accepted the connection with the base pd(¢)- 
‘tend cattle’, but he pointed out that this base also occurs in ‘the generalized 
meaning “to protect, take care of,” e.g. Skr pati, Avest paiti “schiitzt, hiitet,” 
Skr pdtar “beschiitzer, hiiter,”” Skr payiig id.’ (186), and preferred to proceed from 
this meaning, for reasons which I have shown to be groundless (see English 
Studies 17.225 ff. and MLN 53.32 ff.). 

In view of the exceedingly doubtful character of the etymology which Holthau- 
sen gives for fetma, he should have added a reference to Pedersen’s paper 
or Back’s dissertation, as a matter of simple fairness to his readers. But he did 
nothing of the kind. Here we have Holthausen at his worst. My next example, 
though bad enough, is not quite so bad as the first, since Holthausen here cites 
a full discussion. I refer to the entry Amlddi. The etymology given for this 
name is that of Meissner. It is presented as if it were established and generally 
accepted, but the reference to Meissner’s paper in IF 45 gives the novice some 
of the information he needs if he is to look into the matter further. In this entry 
Holthausen finds space for a second reference, but if the reader runs it down 
he will find nothing whatever about the etymology of the name, and one cannot 
see why this reference is there at all. The space would have been better used for 
a reference to my paper in RES 4.257 ff., where I demolish Meissner’s etymology 
(or so I flatter myself), and present a plausible explanation of the name. 

One further example. Holthausen identifies the first element of the proper 
name Anganijr with the rare word angan ‘Freude, Behagen’ recorded in Voluspa. 
This identification was long ago discussed and convincingly discredited by E. 
Bjorkman, Eigennamen im Beowulf 92. Bjérkman’s study of the name is by far 
the fullest and most authoritative that we have; it takes up fourteen pages of his 
monograph (86-99), and brings together all the relevant material. Holthausen 
has a perfect right, of course, to adopt an etymology which Bjérkman cate- 
gorically rejects, but he owes it to his readers to include in the entry a reference 
to Bjérkman’s discussion. A reference to my edition of Widsith (179-81) would 
also be in place, as I was able to add something to Bjérkman’s treatment of the 
problem. 

Unluckily these three examples are all too typical of the author’s methods. 
In cases where the etymology makes no difficulties there will usually be no 
discussion to refer to, but for etymologies in dispute a dictionary should either 
provide the discussion (an alternative which limitations of space nearly always 
forbid) or refer the reader to such a discussion, unless indeed none exists. Now 
and then Holthausen gives the needful reference, but more often he fails to do so 
and thus reduces markedly the value of his book, which becomes little more than 
a series of dicta—opinions worthy of all respect, of course, since they are those 
of an eminent authority, but surely insufficient for a work of etymological refer- 
ence. 

The introductory matter includes lists of abbreviations, but I have noted 
several abbreviations in the body of the work which are not explained in any of 
the lists. Thus, N.N. occurs repeatedly. I got this in one guess: the Notationes 
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Norroenae of the late E. A. Kock. With M.M. my luck was poorer; first I 
guessed Miinchener Museum, but this proved wrong. Then Maal og Minne 
occurred to me, and this turned out to be right. In arrangement the book is 
orthodox enough, for the most part, but the author puts thorn after T instead 
of after Y, its usual place in Old Norse dictionaries. His treatment of the mutated 
vowels also brings with it changes from the usual order. In standardized classical 
Icelandic orthography the long mid-front rounded vowel is represented by the 
digraph @, the short one by ¢. But Holthausen uses ¢ for both these phonemes, 
distinguishing between them by putting a sign of length over the long and 
leaving the short unmarked. Nevertheless, he alphabetizes his long and short 
separately (the short first), something he does not do for any other long and 
short pair. He conforms to classical orthography in writing both long a and long 
@ with the same sign, but distinguishing between short a and short 9. His most 
conspicuous departure from classical orthography is his macron instead of the 
acute as a sign of length. Be it added, however, that in this book as elsewhere 
Holthausen marks with an acute the first element of OE long diphthongs, in 
order to distinguish them from the corresponding short diphthongs, whereas he 
marks OE long vowels with a macron. 

From the title-page one learns that the words entered include proper names— 
a welcome feature indeed. Many familiar names, however, do not appear in the 
book. Upon checking the native names under the letter A in the index of Noreen’s 
Altislindische Grammatik (4th ed.) against the entries in Holthausen’s book, I 
find nearly 40 names in Noreen which are wanting in Holthausen. This is the 
more surprising as Noreen made no effort at completeness in this matter; his 
work is a grammar, not a dictionary. Some of the names left out are of con- 
siderable etymological and historical interest; thus, the place-name AU, which 
Noreen connects with Gothic alhs ‘temple’. The absence of names readily 
analyzed would be no great loss if the elements of which they are made were 
systematically treated in the dictionary, but this is not the case. We find some 
name-elements entered whereas others are left out. Some elements may be 
wanting by inadvertence; thus, under A-valdi and elsewhere we are told to see 
ag- but there is no such entry in the book. In other cases, the want of an entry 
seems to be deliberate; thus, the element Dor- is not included, in spite of the 
fact that it differs phonetically from the name of the god. Very few of the names 
in bor- are given either. 

I conclude with a number of comments on matters of detail. xvi: among 
etymological dictionaries of English, Skeat’s should have been included as well 
as Weekley’s. xviii: Sturtevant’s initials are A. M., not O. xix: Gould’s initials 
are C. N., not N. Ch. Under Adis the OE form of the name, Eadgils, is not cited ; 
for the form of the first element, see my Widsith 135. Under dmr, hlodr, hritr, 
hofundr the use of these words as proper names should have been mentioned. 
The author notes the use of a number of words in poetry in the sense ‘sea’, but 
he has failed to note this in a few cases: bekkr, forr (in vel-férr), hylr, lokr, mid, 
ror (in the negative: drdr), rest, svelgr, vika. The etymology given for Asli is 
impossible, as its a is short; for the right etymology see Noreen, op.cit. 225. 
Bikki is wrongly identified with OE Becca; see my Widsith 127-8. Under brullaup 
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the corresponding OE word, brgdhlop, seems to be listed as a cognate, but ac- 
cording to the same author’s Ae. ety. Wb. the English word was taken from ON; 
if so, the o ought to be long, though Holthausen does not so mark it in either 
place. In the addenda Holthausen explains the original meaning of the word 
as ‘Brauttanz’. In other words, he takes it that the bride does the leaping. 
This can hardly be right; see NED under leap v. 8: ‘of a male animal: to spring 
upon (the female) in copulation’. 

The gloss “Teufelchen’ for drgsil-djgfull is an improvement on the gloss ‘Un- 
hold’ for the same word in Holthausen’s Ae. ety. Wb., where also the drgsil 
was wrongly connected with OE on-drysen-lic ‘terrible’. I suspect I had some- 
thing to do with this change; see Anglia Beiblatt 43.286. Under eggja should 
be noted English egg ‘incite’. The variation Famnir/Fafnir is parallel to samna/ 
safna and the like; the sound was fricative m, written now with m, now with f 
(that is, v), there being no special symbol for this fricative in the orthography of 
the language. It would seem to follow that if Fafnir has long a, so has Famnir. 
The author is probably right in not connecting feginn with Lat. pax etc. Under 
fisa the modern English vulgarism fice ‘fart’ (in Grose) should have been cited. 
Holthausen identifies Forsett with Old Frisian Fosite in spite of the obvious 
phonetic difficulty. How does he explain the variation? He seems to take the r 
as original, if one may go by his ‘eigtl. “Vorsitzer” ’. 

Under gafl the Geffi-Egan of Widsith might have been mentioned; see MLR 
39.55, n. 1. The analysis given of geisa cannot be maintained, as this 
word can hardly be kept apart from the gds- of OE gdsric ‘Wiiterich’. See also 
my paper in English Studies 28.42 ff. Under got the reader is referred to a non- 
existent entry Gautar. Under gunnr we read ‘ae. gid- in Pn., sonst g73’, but this is a 
misleading though formally right statement. In fact, gid- is used as the first 
element, -gj3 as the second element in personal names; the latter is the form 
used as an independent word. Under gyrja the correct OE form is gyr, not 
gyre; see E. Ekwall, Anglia Beiblatt 33.117. Under himinn the author might 
well have cited the dative form hifni and connected the word with OE heofon, 
as he actually did in his Ae. ety. Wb. The m presumably became fricative in a 
syncopated word-form in which immediately followed m, and the fricative m 
later lost its nasality; hence the f (that is, v) of the English word. See above 
under Famnir/Fafnir. The nickname and personal name Hjalti is not to be 
connected with hjali ‘hilt’ but rather means ‘Shetlander’, except of course for 
the mythical champion of the Hrdlfssaga kraka and Bjarkamél. Under hlynn 
the author gives hlyne as the OE cognate, but this is a hypothetical form; the 
form on record is hlin (in Riddle 56), which is probably for older *hlynn. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence for a final vowel. 

After hlgSa a new entry should be inserted, with higdir m. ‘Téter’ for entry- 
word. See my paper in Acta Phil. Scand. 6.328 ff. ON hnot and OE hnutu ‘nut’ 
can be connected with Latin nuz if this goes back to pre-Italic *dnuk-, a meta- 
thetic variant of *knud-. Under hopa the OE cognate on-hupian is wrongly 
given a long u; see Otto Jespersen’s discussion in his book Language 310. 
Under hrid two Celtic words are cited, Irish crith and Welsh cryd, with the 
common gloss ‘Fieber’, but in the addenda the gloss reappears, presumably by 
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misprint, as ‘Fische’, for cancelation and replacement by ‘Wiege’. The author 
seems to have in mind modern Irish crioth, properly ‘a shaking, trembling’ but 
also used in the pregnant meaning ‘ague’. There is a Welsh word cryd of the 
same meaning, together with another cryd meaning ‘cradle’. Whether the two 
Welsh words are mere homonyms or are etymologically identical I cannot say, 
though obviously a pregnant meaning ‘cradle’ could arise out of the notion of 
shaking (by way of rocking). So far as I can see, the author did not help matters 
with his addendum. 

The etymology given for Hrungnir is surely wrong; see my paper in Arkiv 
61.284-5, where I deal also with hrotti and hrunki. The entry hvadan has suffered 
at the printer’s, and the efforts made in the addenda to set things straight were 
not successful. Under herr should be cited ME herle ‘(filament of) hair or flax’, 
and dialectal Swedish hdr ‘flax’. The author gives v. Friesen’s rather than 
Noreen’s etymology of Ivarr, in spite of the English and Irish evidence, which 
to my mind settles the matter in favor of Noreen. The arguments of v. Friesen 
(in Rékstenen 139 f.) prove only that this scholar has no understanding of the 
Old Irish or the Old English sound-system and is perfectly willing to reject 
unimpeachable historical evidence. Under j63 the author cites a Latinized 
Germanic tribal name Eudusii which is not on record; the proper reading is 
Edusii or Eduses, as I have shown elsewhere (Namn och Bygd 22.44 f.). Under 
kari a reference to my paper in English Studies 28.42 ff. would have been in 
place. Under klakkr should have been cited ME clack ‘tarry mark (on a fleece)’. 
English creek may be native, and cognate with ON -kriki; see P. H. Reaney, 
Place-Names of Cambridgeshire 254 ff. 

Under kveld the author cites OE cwield, but the forms actually on record are 
cwild-, cwyld-, and perhaps cweldz- (the word occurs only in composition). 
Holthausen’s fondness for reconstructed forms is well known and it is of course 
convenient to use them, but it seems safer to give the actual evidence, with a 
word of explanation if need be. In the present case, even the elementary student 
knows that late West Saxon 7 and y may go back to early WS ‘ze, and I cannot 
see what harm would be done by citing the forms that actually occur. After 
laga the poetical term lagastafr ‘sea’ might have been entered. The author 
ignores (or is ignorant of) Willy Krogmann’s important paper on Loki in Acta 
Phil. Scand. 12.59-70, a paper which, in my opinion, establishes the etymologies 
of Lodurr and Loki, etymologies different from those given by Holthausen. 
The entry mdagla is a misprint for mdlga. After it we are told (in the addenda) 
to insert a new entry, the adj. mélga ‘geschwitzig’, but this adj. appears both 
in Cleasby-Vigftisson and in Fritzner as mdligr (acc. mdlgan). The etymology 
given for M@n is surely wrong; see my discussion in MLR 28.321 f. The author 
in his Ae. ety. Wb. followed Grimm’s etymology of Nanna, but he now calls it a 
‘Lallwort’. Since OE ndp means ‘booty’ as well as ‘daring’, it seems to me pos- 
sible that Nanna was so called because she was the booty, the prize of victory, 
for which Baldr and Hor contended. 

Under Oslé the author gives a reference to a non-existent entry Aslé. The 
stream-name Slid and the word slidr ‘Scheide, Futteral’ are both referred to 
slidr ‘bitter, schlimm, gefahrlich’, but semantically this connection seems highly 
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dubious. A sheath is something into which one slides or slips something, and the 
proper connection would seem to be with OE slidan, ‘slide’, not slide ‘savage, 
fierce’. As for the stream, all depends on what kind of stream it is: whether it 
slides smoothly along in its course or rushes forward in a savage, dangerous 
fashion. Unluckily we are given no information on this point. Snapi ‘Meer’ 
seems to be cognate with English dialectal snape ‘a spring’. Certainly this word 
should have been mentioned. In the same way OE snzp ‘point of land’ (in place- 
names) should have been cited in the entry snepill. Under stegla we are told to 
see stagl, but no such entry appears. The Latin etymology given for Yrsa is far- 
fetched. The author ignores the plausible native etymology of the name offered 
by Finnur Jénsson in Aarbgger for 1926, 195 footnote. See also my discussion in 
Klaeber Studies 154-6 (1929). 

The corrections and additions (360-8) seem to have been hastily put together 
and themselves stand in need of corrections and additions. Several of the cor- 
rections had already been made in the body of the work and are therefore 
superfluous in the Berichtigungen. The suggestion that Bjarmar goes back to 
*Bjargmar should have been accompanied by a reference, unless it was an 
‘Einfall’ of the author’s. Presumably he got it from V. Jansson’s paper in the 
first volume of the Upsala Place-Name Society’s Yearbook. Some corrections are 
referred to entries which do not appear in the body of the book. Usually one 
can find the right reference, but not always. Thus, what entries are meant by 
-men and porka? Now and then a correction will appear out of its alphabetical 
place; the most extreme case is Ving, which follows vrgia! The author was misled 
when, following the suggestion of W. Vogt, he added ‘Kultredner’ to the meanings 
given for pulr; see MLN 44.129 f. Finally, under Jélfr (364) we are told, by 
way of addendum, to compare ‘ae. Ji-ulf’, but this is no way to treat OE 
orthography. The 7 of the spelling should be kept; the sound which it represents 


is the top of the syllable, a sonant, not a consonant. 
Kemp Matone, Johns Hopkins University 


Studies in Old English fractured ea. By Henninc Hatiovist. (Lund 
Studies in English, Vol. 14; Lund University dissertation.) Pp. 168. Lund: 


C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. 


Using as his chief source of evidence the place-name spellings which appear 
in documents of the 11th to the 15th century, Hallqvist attempts to trace the 
Middle English developments of Germanic a before a cluster of liquid plus 
consonant. The problem is one of considerable difficulty. In the first place, 
it involves tracing the later history, not of a single Old English diphthong, but 
of a diversity of vowels and diphthongs which developed in the OE dialects. 
In the second place, the texts examined are of many sorts, composed in Latin, 
French, or English, ranging over nearly five full centuries, and written by scribes 
with a wide variety of dialectal backgrounds and individual habits of spelling. 
Finally, the sound-shift er > ar of the 14th and 15th centuries obliterates so 
many of the dialectal differences pertinent to the problem that the late ME 
evidence is often impossible to interpret and the modern place names offer 
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only an occasional clue to the earlier pronunciation. Hallqvist shows an aware- 
ness of these difficulties in a general way but is too often baffled by them in 
specific instances. Faults in method sometimes vitiate his conclusions, robbing 
him of the success which his painstaking collection of data should have earned 
him. This body of data and a few stimulating hypotheses constitute the book’s 
contribution to linguistics. 

The six chapters are more or less independent and must be dealt with as 
separate studies. In Chapter 1, Hallqvist argues that a raised pronunciation of 
the first element of OE ‘fractured’ or ‘broken’ ea altered the diphthong from 
[2a] to [ea], or even to [ea], in southern England. The evidence consists of three 
groups of spellings: (1) za, ya, ze, etc., as in -biare < OE bearu ‘grove’, or fiern- 
< OE fearn ‘fern’; (2) e-spellings, as in erme- < OE earm ‘miserable’, or helf- < 
OE healf ‘half’; (3) e-spellings, as in -merk- < southern OE (i.e. West Saxon and 
Kentish) mearc ‘boundary, border district’, or -herw- < WS-Kt. hearg ‘heathen 
temple’. The spellings of the third group are dubious evidence of the southern 
raised pronunciation, for the Anglian dialects of OK (Northumbrian in northern 
England, Mercian in the Midland region) ‘smoothed’ the diphthong to [e], 
usually spelled e, before rc or rg. Especially in border counties which belonged 
to Mercia during much of the OE period (Bedfordshire, Bucks, Essex, Herts, 
Middlesex, Oxfordshire), names like Merkeyate and Sperkebrige may well be 
descended from the smoothed Anglian forms. Even in counties further south, 
an occasional Merkkeweye or Wergeborne may be due to dialect borrowing or to 
influence of a Midland scribe. Hallqvist notes (17) the tendency of official docu- 
ments to conform to the Midland usages. The second group contains some place- 
name elements of doubtful etymology: herpes- or herpen- (< ? OE hearpe ‘harp’, 
? OE herepxp ‘military road’), pel- (< OE *peall ‘ledge’), chert- (< OE *ceart or 
*cert ‘common land’). In other forms cited, the vowel or diphthong may have 
been lengthened: merth- (< OE meard in trisyllabic compounds, otherwise 
méard ‘marten’), shern- (< OE scearn- or scéarn ‘filth’), berd- (< OE Bearda- 
or *Béarda, apparently a proper name), hel- (< ? WS-Kt. geheald- or gehéald, 
Angl. gehzid- or geh&ld ‘refuge, shelter’), hele- (< WS-Kt. healh or oblique case 
héale ‘corner’). The lengthened diphthong would result in ME long open e [e:], 
which would normally be spelled e regardless of any southern raised pronuncia- 
tion. The best evidence is found in the spellings of group 1. After all due allow- 
ances have been made for spelling conventions carried over from Old French 
or Old English and for other possibilities of unphonetic writing, it would appear 
that the raised pronunciation existed. It is significant that the first element 
was raised so far as to be heard occasionally as [1] or [i]. The raising occurred in 
Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, Hants, Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, 
possibly also in parts of Oxfordshire. The evidence from other counties is scanty, 
belongs to groups 2 and 3, and is generally unconvincing. 

Chapter 2 presents an argument for the ME survival of a diphthongal pro- 
nunciation of breaking-ea and of long éa (< Gmce. au). The evidence, which 
consists of ea-spellings in ME place names and in a few examples from literary 
texts, is difficult to evaluate. When a county shows only two or three such 
spellings scattered through five centuries of documents, the evidence carries 
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little weight. This is especially true of an element like beam-, which had a long 
diphthong in OE, or weald-, which had a lengthened vowel or diphthong. To 
many ME scribes, ea was merely one of several conventional spellings for long 
open e; they used it frequently for ME [e:] < OE 2 or lengthened e. In general 
the area in which evidence of a diphthongal pronunciation is strongest coin- 
cides with the area of raising dealt with in Chapter 1. 

Chapter 3 deals with stress-shifted diphthongs, OE [éa], which become [#4], 
e.g. in ME yald- or yold- (< OE eald), yern- (< OE earn). The evidence for Devon 
is decisive and is well supported by modern names like Youlditch, Yarnscombe, 
etc. There is some reliable evidence for Cornwall, Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, and 
perhaps Sussex. Many place names having little value as evidence are included 
in this chapter. ME elements like hald- or hold-, wald- or wold- are met with in 
all parts of England. In the North and Midlands, they seem obviously to be 
descended from old Anglian forms in which no breaking had occurred. In the 
South, they cannot be attributed to stress-shifting with any certainty until 
someone proves that unbroken a before | plus consonant did not exist in the 
southern dialects of OE. In both WS and Kt. such spellings as hald and wald 
are frequent, and many scholars regard them as phonetic. 

In southwestern England, breaking-ea after a palatal consonant (c, g, sc) is 
believed to have monophthongized to e late in the OE period. Chapter 4 con- 
tains ME place names with elements derived from OE scearp, WS cealf, etc., 
which would become late WS scerp, celf, etc. Although there are both e- and 
a-spellings from most of the southern counties, the former are impressive for 
Devon, Somerset, and Surrey. A fair number of e’s appear in Dorset, Wilts, 
and Hants. There are a few in Cornwall, Oxfordshire, and Kent, and sporadic 
instances from other counties. As evidence, however, none of them can be 
regarded as conclusive, for the raising tendency of Chapter 1 would account 
for those in the extreme South, and examples in the border counties are too 
few (from one to three per county in 500 years) to indicate anything about 
pronunciation. 

The least successful chapter is the fifth, which presents place names con- 
taining the OE sequences -earc- and -earg-. The smoothed Anglian e before rc 
or rg would result in a ME pronunciation [¢], which most scribes would spell 
e; the unsmoothed diphthong of some dialects would result in ME [a] or [e], 
which would normally be spelled a. From the place names and other evidence, 
Hallqvist concludes that smoothing took place in the North (< Northumbrian), 
possibly in the West Midlands (< Mercian), but not in the East Midlands 
(< Mercian, East Anglian, East Saxon). Inasmuch as our knowledge of Mercian 
is far from perfect and the phonology of East Anglian and East Saxon can 
hardly be approached except by way of inferences from ME data, nothing 
could be more welcome than decisive evidence of the existence or non-existence 
of smoothing in any part of the Midland region. Unfortunately, Hallqvist’s 
evidence is scanty and ambiguous, and his handling of the problem is marked 
by serious errors in method. 

Nearly all of the place-name elements and other words introduced as evidence 
in Chapter 5 have cognates or borrowed forms in Scandinavian, Old French, 
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or Medieval Latin These etymological possibilities are disregarded, except in 
the case of mark or merk. Some of the e-spellings of this word are attributed to 
the influence of Scandinavian *merki (cf. Old Icelandic merki ‘sign, token’), 
while the a-spellings are attributed to the unsmoothed OE mearc. There is no 
mention of primitive Scand. *mark- (cf. Olc. mérk ‘forest’, markstika ‘boundary 
stake’, marksteinn, skégarmark, etc.). The word was borrowed by Medieval 
Latin and appears as marca, marcha, etc., in the sense of ‘boundary’, in the 
charters of Charlemagne and his successors. In Old French one finds marc, march, 
merc in the same sense. The Scandinavian colonization of large parts of England 
in OE times and the fact that most of the documents of the ME period were 
composed in Latin or French are enough to make any insistence upon an OE 
etymology for words in either mark or merk seem rather unreasonable. Other OE 
etyma with strong foreign competitors are wearg or smoothed werg ‘felon’ (cf. 
Olc. vargr ‘wolf, outlaw’, and the Med. Lat. borrowing vargus), hearg or herg 
‘heathen temple’ (cf. OlIc. hérgr), stearc or sterc ‘strong’ (cf. Olc. sterkr, Old 
Swedish starker), *spearca or *sperca ‘brushwood’ or ‘some kind of tree’ (thought 
to be a metathesized form of something related to OE sprec ‘twig, shoot’; 
but cf. Olc. sprek ‘stick’, Norwegian sprake ‘juniper’, etc.). It must be admitted 
that the only way to prove anything with the evidence available to Hallqvist is 
to ignore these foreign etyma. Perhaps it would be better not to prove anything. 

A number of place names of the sort dealt with in Chapter 5 are probably 
misplaced in group 3 of Chapter 1. They would provide many examples of 
smoothing, as well as a-spellings, for the Southeast and South-central Midlands. 
The evidence, however, would be as suspect as that in Chapter 5. 

The place-name evidence in this chapter is supplemented with data drawn 
from literary texts of the Midland region: the Ormulum, Havelok, Handlyng 
Synne, the early ME legends of the Katherine-Group, and three alliterative 
poems—Purity, Pearl, and Erkenwald. This procedure might be acceptable if 
the texts in question were more broadly localized. Instead they are treated as 
pure specimens of the dialects of specific counties. The Ormulum may well be a 
Lincolnshire text, but this widely accepted localization is only a conjecture based 
upon certain linguistic features. All one can safely say is that the language of the 
Ormulum points to a North Midland, perhaps to a Northeast Midland, prove- 
nience. It is obviously unsafe to assign a text to a locality because of its linguistic 
features alone and then to use the same text to determine the linguistic features 
of the locality. In the case of Havelok, the setting of the poem suggests Lincoln- 
shire as the place of composition; the MS, however, may have been written 
elsewhere. Robert of Brunne is readily localized in Lincolnshire, but the MSS of 
his works are relatively late and usually mixed in dialect. This is especially 
true of the Harleian MS of Handlyng Synne, which was written nearly a century 
after the composition of the poem and by a scribe whose language seems to 
have an admixture of Southeast Midland features. The legends of the Katherine- 
Group may have originated, as English works, in Staffordshire; at all events, 
their language bears a close resemblance to that of the gloss to the Vespasian 
Psalter—a very close resemblance when one recalls that the latter text is ap- 
proximately four centuries earlier than the oldest surviving MSS of the legends. 
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Nevertheless, the Katherine-Group are not acceptable representatives of Staf- 
fordshire dialect, (1) because the dialect of the Vespasian Psalter was probably 
used, for literary purposes at least, far beyond the bounds of a single county, 
and (2) because one of the best MSS of the legends (Bodley 34) has strong 
non-linguistic connections with Herefordshire. A number of scholars regard 
Purity, Pearl, and Erkenwald as Lancashire texts. Here again, the provenience 
is supported only by linguistic evidence. It is possible to be too exacting, of 
course, and to find some sort of grounds for rejecting any text as evidence of 
anything; but those who would like to see the sort of pitfall we are trying to 
avoid should observe (128) that Hallqvist’s Lancashire place names flatly 
contradict the evidence of the three alliterative poems. 

Chapter 6 treats the derivatives of OE bearu ‘grove’ in ME place names. 
Oblique forms in -w- (dat. bearwe etc.) entered into place names throughout 
most of England, as in Barrow upon Soar, Leicestershire (early ME barhou, 
barwa, etc.). In Devon, Dorset, Wight, east Cornwall, south and west Somerset, 
and possibly the southwestern corner of Hants, the place names appear to be 
derived from oblique cases of the u-stem declension (dat. beara etc.), as in 
Bearrah, Cornwall (ME La Bere). In Hants there is no clear line of demarcation 
between the two types, but in Somerset Hallqvist draws a rather precise bound- 
ary from the mouth of the Parret southeastward to the Dorset border. The data 
of Chapter 6 and their distribution suggest a ME relic area, which in earlier 
times may have extended much further to the east. 

This review has been concerned to a great extent with faulty handling of 
evidence. Little has been said of the large body of place-name data collected or 
of the uses to which this information may be put. It should be evident, however, 
that no description of the ME dialects can afford to ignore Hallqvist’s disserta- 
tion. With proper safeguards, it should be possible to draw isoglosses on the 
basis of some of his materials. Certain of the hypotheses advanced, especially 
in the first two chapters, will probably lead to changes in our present scheme of 
early ME phonology. 

SHERMAN M. Kuun, University of Michigan 


Africanisms in the Gullah dialect. By Lorenzo Dow Turner. Pp. xi, 317. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 


Turner’s book, the product of seventeen years of research, should inaugurate 
a new approach to the study of American Negro speech. It has long been known 
that Gullah, the dialect spoken by Negroes along the South Carolina and Georgia 
coast, is sharply different not only from all varieties of standard English but 
also from the folk dialects of the United States and Canada. The peculiarities 
of Gullah have been exploited by writers and raconteurs,' but little of its struc- 
ture was known prior to Turner’s investigations. 

For the linguist and the cultural anthropologist, Gullah occupies a peculiar 
position as probably the unique example of a creolized language developing in 
the United States. The situation in which Gullah developed is a familiar type to 


1 See Reed Smith, Gullah, Bulletin of the University of South Carolina 190.14-21 (1926). 
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those who have studied contact and creolized languages elsewhere:? Negroes 
from various parts of Africa were brought to the South Carolina and Georgia 
rice plantations, where white inhabitants were in a decided minority,* and 
opportunities to become familiar with the standard language were limited.‘ 
Furthermore, the development and preservation of Gullah as a creolized lan- 
guage has been helped by both geographical and cultural isolation:’ the coastal 
plantations were normally separated from the mainland by tidal streams or 
swamps;’ the institution of slavery till 1865, and the rigid Southern caste system 
since then—often reinforced by peonage’—have kept a large proportion of the 
Gullah Negroes from any appreciable contact with the outside. 

Unfortunately, until recently linguists have neglected to make a serious in- 
vestigation of Gullah. Several students have published accounts of the language 
—notably John Bennett, Reed Smith, Ambrose E. Gonzales, Guy B. Johnson, 
Samuel B. Stoney and Gertrude Shelby, and Mason Crum.® None of these, 
however, is a linguistic scientist ;? none has had much acquaintance with African 
languages or with other creolized languages spoken by Negroes in the New 


2 Robert A. Hall jr., Melanesian Pidgin English: Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary 7-8 
(Baltimore, 1943). 

3 On St. Helena Island there were 2000 slaves to 200 whites (Guion B. Johnson, A Social 
History of the Sea Islands with Special Reference to St. Helena Island, South Carolina 
127 [Chapel Hill, 1930]). ‘On St. Helena Island today there are approximately twenty-five 
Negroes to one white person’ (Mason Crum, Gullah: Negro Life in the Carolina Sea Islands 
54 [Durham, N. C., 1940]). On Johasee Island the plantation overseer was the only white 
man resident the year round (Crum 42). Piantation owners and their families normally 
tried to spend the malaria season, November to May, at inland or Northern resorts; see 
Lawrence Fay Brewster, Summer Migrations and Resorts of South Carolina Low Country 
Planters, Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society (Durham, N. C., 
1942). 

4 ‘It is not likely that the African characteristics of the negroes have stood in the way 
of their acquiring a better English, but rather that they have learned as much from the 
white man as he gave them opportunity to learn’ (George P. Krapp, The English Language 
in America 1.253 [New York, 1925]). 

Even religious instruction for the slaves proceeded slowly, in the face of objections to 
giving them any education at all and legal prohibitions against teaching them to write. 
See Crum 173-231, passim. 

5 Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, South Carolina 9-10 (Chapel Hill, 
1930). 

¢ Edisto Island was not connected with the mainland by a bridge and causeway till 1918 
(Crum 29); an all-weather road has been available for little more than a decade. On one 
field trip Turner was trapped on the causeway by a spring tide and had to abandon his car. 

7 Peonage was not officially abolished till 1907 (ex parte Drayton et al., Federal Reporter 
153.986-97. Extra-legal forms of peonage have been tolerated since that time (Crum 29). 

\® Bennett, Gullah: A Negro Patois, South Atlantic Quarterly 7.332-47 (1908), 8.39-52 
(1909); Smith, op.cit. (fn. 1); Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, South Carolina 
(Chapel Hill, 1930); St. Helena Songs and Stories, in T. J. Woofter jr., Black Yeomanry 
44-81 (New York, 1930); Stoney and Shelby, Black Genesis (New York, 1930); Gonzales, 
The Black Border: Gullah Stories of the Carolina Coast (Columbia, S. C., 1922); Crum, 
op.cit. (fn. 3). 

® Bennett, Gonzales, Stoney, and Shelby are professional writers; Smith is a folklorist 
with traditional philological training; Johnson is a sociologist; Crum is a religious educator. 
Only Johnson has undertaken any serious study of the American Negro. Accounts by Krapp 
and other students of the English language are largely derivative from Bennett. 
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World; and most of them are white Southerners who under the southern 
caste system would find difficulty in approaching Negro informants on terms of 
intimacy." Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that, despite indi- 
vidual exceptions in some details, the prevailing interpretation of Gullah has 
been one which minimizes the features derived from African languages! and 
attributes most of the characteristic features of Gullah either to 17th-century 
British dialects or to some form of baby talk used by plantation overseers to 
the simple-minded representatives of undeveloped primitive cultures, who in 
turn distorted this simplified form of the language through their ignorance, 
j@ziness, or physical inability to reproduce the sounds of English.“ 


10 Stoney has had some acquaintance with West Indian Negro English. Significantly, he 
is less inclined than most to reject the possibility of African influence. 

11 Slavery, peonage, dispossession from lands acquired by purchase after the Civil War 
(see Crum 322-43), the disabilities of the Southern caste system, and the fanning of anti- 
Negro prejudice by Southern politicians have led to secretiveness and suspicion in Negro 
responses to white investigators; see Reed Smith 11, Crum 27, 80. For a literary interpreta- 
tion of this secretiveness, see DuBose Heyward, Porgy 174-83 (New York, 1925). 

Turner reports (11-2) that the late Guy S. Lowman jr., principal field worker for the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, found considerable difficulty in inter- 
viewing Gullah informants, even though Turner was accompanying him. Despite the myth 
that Southerners understand the Negro and know how to deal with him, I encountered the 
same difficulty in interviewing South Carolina and Georgia Negro informants for the 
Atlas. 

12 Possibly Southern writers on Gullah have been led to discount the possibility of African 
influence by their own appreciation of the psychology of the plantation owner, who would 
naturally not wish a large proportion of new slaves to come from any single tribe or lan- 
guage area, lest they be able to conspire against him in a language that he and the privi- 
leged and trusted slaves of the plantation staff could not understand. 

Work on the plantations was generally performed by gangs. A new slave was custom- 
arily introduced to his task by being assigned to a gang of experienced slaves, much as 
replacement troops are incorporated into battle-experienced units. 

13 It is not surprising that many English relic-forms seldom heard elsewhere in North 
America should be found in Gullah; geographical and cultural isolation would favor the 
retention of any forms that had once attained currency, whatever their origin. 

14 *To express other than the simplest ideas, plain actualities, is, however, difficult’ 
(Bennett, South Atlantic Quarterly 7.338); ‘intellectual indolence, or laziness, mental 
and physical, which shows itself in the shortening of words, the elision of syllables, and 
modification of every difficult enunciation’ (ibid. 8.40); ‘it is the indolence, mental and 
physical, of the Gullah dialect that is its most characteristic feature’ (ibid. 8.49).—‘Gullah, 
that quaint linguistic mongrel’ (E. Stanhope Sams, Preface to Reed Smith’s Gullah, 5).— 
‘Slovenly and careless of speech, these Gullahs seized upon the peasant English used by 
some of the early settlers and by the white servants of the wealthier colonists, wrapped 
their clumsy tongues about it as well as they could, and, enriched with certain expressive 
African words, it issued through their flat noses and thick lips as so workable a form of 
speech that it was gradually adopted by the other slaves’ (Gonzales, Black Border 10).— 
‘Simple language concepts of the unseasoned slaves . . . with their simple dialects’ (Crum 
113). 

This traditional interpretation appears to stem from Bennett’s article; examination of 
later interpretations of Gullah shows that even much of Bennett’s phraseology has been 
taken over practically unchanged. See for instance G. P. Krapp, The English of the Negro, 
American Mercury 2.193 (1924). 

It should not be necessary to refute the myth that phonemic systems and allophones are 
racially determined; yet as late as 1949 an allegedly scientific newspaper column (A. E. 
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Turner has had several advantages over every previous investigator of Gullah. 
In addition to the obvious fact that as a Negro he could approach the Gullah 
people on terms of intimacy denied to any white investigator, he has been 
trained in dialect geography and field methods by the staff of the Linguistic 
Atlas; he has studied African languages and has checked his materials with 
native speakers of many languages in the areas from which the Gullah Negroes 
were probably transported; and he has investigated also the creolized Portu- 
guese spoken by Brazilian Negroes. On the basis of the data at his disposal he 
has identified several thousand items in Gullah with possible African sources— 
a mass of evidence which should go far towards correcting the tendencies of 
previous investigators to dismiss the African element in Gullah as inconse- 
quential. The presentation in the present book is soberly factual, the conclusions 
are conservative, even the details are rarely questionable.’® 

However, though recognizing what Turner has accomplished, one must point 
out that his new book is not the work which linguists have looked for. A de- 
scriptive grammar of Gullah has long been needed; it is not provided here.!” 
It is true, of course, that Turner’s aim is not to give a descriptive grammar of 
Gullah but to identify elements of African origin; yet one may suggest that this 
purpose would have been better served had he provided a structural description 
before proceeding to comparison. After all, it is one thing to suggest the carry- 
over of a number of details; it is another to indicate basic structural similarities.!® 

The arrangement of the book suggests that its purpose is not primarily lin- 
guistic: 1. Backgrounds; 2. Phonetic alphabet and diacritics; 3. West African 
words in Gullah (personal names; other words used in conversations; some ex- 
pressions heard only in stories, songs, and prayers); 4. Syntactical features; 
5. Morphological features; 6. Some word-formations; 7. Sounds; 8. Intonation; 
9. Gullah texts. A more orthodox linguistic approach would have been to proceed 





Wiggam, Let’s Explore Your Mind, 3 July 1949) announced that the Negro is unable to 
pronounce post-vocalic /-r/ because his lips are too thick. 

Attribution of features of Gullah phonology to English peasant speech is probably 
fanciful, since peasantry made up a relatively small proportion of the pre-Revolutionary 
settlers; see Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness (New York, 1938). The rapid tempo 
of Gullah speech is evidence enough that the alleged indolence is a purely mythical ex- 
planation. 

18 ‘To a person who is not familiar with West African culture, it might seem possible to 
explain Gullah culture entirely in terms of western influence’ (W. R. Bascom, Acculturation 
among the Gullah Negroes, American Anthropologist N.S. 43.43-50 [1941]). 

16 One may suggest that, despite possible African etyma, it is unlikely that the personal 
names ['pidi] and ['kusp] are of African origin, to say nothing of the place names Coosaw, 
Pedee, Tybee, Wahoo, Wando, and Wassaw (307). The Pedee were one of the Siouan tribes in 
South Carolina; Coosaw, especially in the longer place name Coosawhatchie, is probably 
Muskoghean. The possibility that any of the coastal place names in Georgia are of African 
origin is remote, since that colony prohibited slavery in its original organization under 
Oglethorpe. 

17 T have recently learned that Turner some time ago completed the manuscript of such 
a sketch; its publication, however, is not likely in the near future. 

18 Emphasis on vocabulary borrowings can lead to such basic misinterpretations of 
linguistic method as the statement sometimes heard that, because of its many lexical 
items derived from Romance, English is now no longer a Germanic but a ‘mixed language’. 
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from phonology (2, 7, 8) through morphology (5, 6) and syntax (4) to a presenta- 
tion of the texts from which the analysis and any glossary would be derived; each 
state of the description could be accompanied by a treatment of African and 
Brazilian analogues and possible sources; vocabulary items not found in the 
texts—particularly the list of personal names—could be included in an appendix. 
Such a presentation would not only provide the description of Gullah that lin- 
guists have desired but would so emphasize the African contribution as to 
convince even the most sceptical reader. 

The chapter on backgrounds points up the conditions favorable to the preser- 
vation of Africanisms in Gullah: the geographical and cultural isolation of the 
Sea Island rice and cotton country, the lack of contact with the standard lan- 
guage, the preference—encouraged by discriminatory tariffs against the im- 
portation of slaves from the British West Indies—for slaves shipped direct from 
Africa.” The account of other attempts to analyze Gullah shows the extent to 
which such writers have accepted the judgments of their predecessors,” and 
the unfamiliarity of those writers with African languages or with Negro speech 
in other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

The chapter on West African words in Gullah is by far the longest; in fact, 
the list of Gullah personal names constitutes nearly half the book. It is pointed 
out that many of these names—nicknames or so-called ‘basket names’—the 
Gullah freely use among themselves but seldom reveal to the white man.” As 
an introduction to this list of names, there is an account of name-giving practices 
in various parts of West Africa, reflecting religious, economic, political, and 
military aspects of African culture. The considerable number of names derived 
from Arabic and from the history of Mohammedanism, and the smaller number 
traceable to Portuguese, suggest types of culture-contacts between West Africa 
and the Mediterranean world before the slave trade with North America began. 
Of the names which Turner lists, a very large proportion are shown to be names 
actually in use today in Africa; every name included has at least been recognized 
by native speakers of some African language as possible in their own community. 
Because the Gullah, like other Americans, very frequently do not know the 
meaning of their names, Turner often supplies several possible etyma for a single 


19 Nathaniel Heyward, greatest of the rice planters, always bought ‘fresh Africans as 
long as that cheap supply remained available’ (Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery 
249-50 [New York, 1918], quoted by Crum 44-5). 

20 All these writers, most of them white Southerners, reason from common linguistic 
misconceptions, which may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Any form different from what I call standard is therefore inferior. 

(2) Any form associated with a less privileged social class is therefore inferior. 

(3) Any form associated with a caste to which the stigma of inferiority is attached is 
therefore inferior. 

The fallaciousness of such assumptions, and of others on which the traditional attitudes 
toward American Negro culture have been based, is pointed out in M. J. Herskovits, The 
Myth of the Negro Past (New York, 1941). 

21 The instability of Gullah personal names and the discrepancy between Gullah name- 
giving practices and those of white Americans was noted particularly by Northern white 
teachers brought South by the Freedmen’s Bureau after the Civil War to staff the new 
schools for Negroes. See Crum 313. 
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name; some of the most frequently cited languages are Efik, Fon, Twi, Wolof, 
and Yoruba. Each name is listed opposite its possible etyma, without any attempt 
to draw extreme conclusions.” The phonetic resemblances of individual names, 
the over-all similarity in the patterns of name-giving, are most impressive. 

To the dialect geographer the list of ‘other words used in conversation’ is 
interesting for what it shows of cultural borrowing of African vocabulary items 
into Southern American English.” The distribution of such of these words as 
have been recorded for the Linguistic Atlas of the South Atlantic States rein- 
forces Turner’s suggestion that many words in everyday use in that area are of 
African origin and have been taken over by the whites from their contacts with 
Negroes: the foci from which these words have apparently spread had large 
Negro populations early in their history.*4 Pinto ‘coffin’ has been recorded spo- 
radically from the Pedee River to Savannah—chiefly from Negroes, sometimes 
offered by white informants as a characteristic ‘Negro word’.* Buckra ‘white 
man’ has spread into the South Carolina Piedmont, especially in the contemp- 
tuous designation of poor whites as poor buckra. Joggling board (cf. Gullah 
['yogal-bod, 'yogln-bod]), less often applied to a seesaw than to a long limber 
plank anchored at both ends and used, as a swing might be used, by nurses 
dandling infants, by children at play, and by courting couples, is known through- 
out the plantation country from Georgetown to the Altamaha River, and in 
inland communities frequented by plantation families in the malaria season. 
Jinky board, janky board (cf. Gullah ['cika-bod]) is a Berkeley County (S.C.) 
name for the seesaw. Pinder ‘peanut’ has been recorded in all parts of South 


Carolina; goober ‘peanut’ is found from Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac River 
southwest through the Piedmont and mountain areas of Virginia and North 
Carolina, through the Piedmont of South Carolina and Georgia, and along the 
Coastal Plain from Georgetown south. Cooter ‘turtle’ is found throughout the 
Coastal Plain and the lower Piedmont from the Cape Fear River to Florida. 
Cush ‘a kind of mush’ is frequently recorded in the Coastal Plain.” Of words not 


22 In Some Sources of Southernisms (University, Alabama, 1948), M. M. Mathews at- 
tempts to derive the folk term doney ‘sweetheart’ through a Gullah personal name from the 
latter’s suggested African etymon, Bambara ['doni] ‘a burden’. However, the Linguistic 
Atlas records doney most frequently in areas where there is least reason to suspect Negro 
influence: the Shenandoah Valley and central and western North Carolina. 

23 Preliminary field work in the South, and all records from Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina were made by Lowman prior to 1941. Field work in South Caro- 
lina, eastern Georgia, and northeastern Florida was completed by me in the summer of 
1941 and in 1946-8, under grants from the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

*4 See Julian J. Petty, The Growth and Distribution of Population in South Carolina, 
State Planning Board, Bulletin 11 (Columbia, S. C., 1943). 

2 Pinto is used chiefly for the old-fashioned hexagonal coffin (occasionally pentagonal, 
with the omission of the foot board); informants often explain the name by commenting 
that the narrowness of the coffin pins the corpse’s toes together—a spurious etymology 
which was seldom questioned prior to Turner’s investigations. 

26 Despite possible Kongo (Angola) and Kikongo (Belgian Congo) etyma, and suggested 
related words from other African languages, it is problematical whether Southern tote ‘to 
carry’ is really of African origin. True, tote in this sense is characteristic of the Southeastern 
States; but tote road, tote team, tote wagon, and tote sled, as well as tote itself (more often 
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recorded in the Atlas, hoodoo ‘curse’ (noun and verb) has spread far beyond the 
South; okra is a staple Southern vegetable; gumbo ‘a thick soup with an okra 
base’ (cf. Gullah ['gambo] ‘okra’) is nationally known; benne ‘sesame’ is a com- 
mon ingredient of cookies and candy in the Charleston and Savannah areas; da 
is the usual Charleston name for a child’s Negro nurse; Geechee is commonly 
used, with mildly insulting connotations, by Up-Country South Carolinians as a 
nickname for any Low-Countryman, especially one from the Charleston area; 
jigger (or chigger) is the common Southern name for a minute insect with a 
proclivity for burrowing in human flesh; war mouth (also known as more-mouth; 
cf. Gullah [‘womevt], Mende [wn] ‘large’) is a common Coastal-Plain name for a 
kind of catfish; pojo ‘heron’ is widely known in the Charleston area; tabby ‘a type 
of structural material made of cement and oyster shells, often with pieces of 
brick intermixed’ is frequently used for foundations or house walls in South 
Carolina and Georgia coastal communities; shout ‘religious dance’ is a typical 
practice of the less formally organized Protestant groups in the South, white as 
well as Negro.?’ 

As with patterns of nomenclature, evidence of Africanisms in Gullah grammar 
is less a matter of individual details than of carrying over of structural resem- 
blances,?* though such resemblances are less clear in Turner’s treatment than 
they would have been if Gullah had been described systematically on the basis 
of its own phenomena. Actually, the Indo-European bias shown in long para- 
digms and an over-detailed treatment of the absence of inflection in Gullah 
obscures the case for African survivals. The term ‘verbal adjective’ for a type of 
predicate nucleus found in certain types of clauses, such as [i tol] ‘he is tall’, is 
likely to be confusing; whether [tnl] here functions as a verb or as an adjective 
could be determined by a structural analysis. 

So far as Gullah word formation is concerned, dialect geography supports 
Turner’s suggestion that many Gullah compounds and onomatopoetic expres- 





meaning ‘to haul’ than ‘to carry’) have been recorded in northern New England, upstate 
New York, northern Michigan, and northern Minnesota, where African influence is un- 
likely. Despite the fact that no satisfactory English etymon for tote has been proposed, its 
occurrence in these Northern states suggests that such an etymon is nevertheless probable, 
and that the prevalence of tote in the South Atlantic States may be due to reinforcement by 
a homonymous synonym of African origin rather than to African sources alone. 

Turner does not list tacky ‘horse’, generally recorded along the South Carolina Coast in 
the form marsh tacky, and often supposed to be of African origin. Presumably the proposed 
African etyma are dubious. 

27 It would have been very useful if Turner had indicated the geographical distribution 
within the Gullah country of each lexical item, including personal names. In an earlier 
report, he suggested that groups of words and names traceable to particular African lan- 
guages were found clustered in particular Gullah communities, and that this geographical 
distribution can be correlated with the pattern of slave settlement. See Linguistic Research 
and African Survivals, ACLS Bulletin 32.73 (1941). 

8 It is interesting, and hardly coincidental, that the morphemes [da] ‘a verb of incom- 
plete predication’ and [pas], used to introduce a term of comparison, correspond to similarly 
used morphemes in Taki-Taki and Haitian Creole respectively. See R. A. Hall jr., The 
Linguistic Structure of Taki-Taki, Lg. 24.100-1, 109 (1948); Suzanne Silvain-Comhaire, 
Le créole haitien: Morphologie et syntaxe 43-4, 50 (Wetteren and Port-au-Prince, 1936). 
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sions may reflect African practice: yard ax ‘poorly trained irregular preacher’ 
and its synonym fable tapper have been recorded chiefly in the Georgetown and 
Charleston areas and in the Santee valley; huhu owl ‘hoot owl, large owl’ is 
found occasionally in the South Carolina Coastal Plain; bloody-noun ‘large 
bullfrog’ (cf. Gullah ['bladmevun]) has been recorded in the Santee and Savannah 
Valleys, and along the coast from Georgetown to the Florida line.” Not recorded 
in the Atlas but commonly considered to be of Negro origin are such metaphors 
as sweet-mouth ‘to flatter’ and bad-mouth ‘to curse’.® 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of a more systematic treatment of the Gullah 
data would appear in the phonology, which is diffused through Chapters 2, 7, 
and 8. A simple statement of the phonemic system of Gullah, followed by a 
description of the allophones of individual phonemes—both those allophones 
that are in free variation and those that are in complementary distribution, like 
the syllabics of house and owl—might show striking evidence of African back- 
ground by comparison with similar statements of the structure of some of the 
West African languages.*! From the data as presented it is clear (1) that Gullah 
has fewer vowel and consonant phonemes than any dialect of standard American 
English; (2) that some English consonant clusters do not occur, but some non- 
English clusters found in African languages, such as initial clusters of nasal 
followed by homorganic stop, do occur. It is probably significant that recorded 
West African languages have relatively few vowel phonemes.” It is even more 
significant, though the point is not made in this book, that the phonemic system 
of Gullah and the phonetic values of individual allophones show striking uni- 
formity in all the communities where the dialect is spoken, although these 
communities occur discontinuously along three hundred miles of coast in the 
region in which dialects of American English show the greatest local diversity.* 

A few minor exceptions may be taken to some details of the phonological 
treatment. A linguist who has investigated dialects spoken in various parts of 
the United States will be somewhat bewildered by a statement that a particular 
phonetic symbol represents ‘the sound of the English vowel’ in such-and-such a 
word. Is the ‘considerably retracted variety of [1]’ (15) phonemically distinct or 
not?™ If in Twi [o] and [6] are separate phonemes (19), the difference should be 
indicated where Twi forms are cited. In Gullah, as probably in all dialects of 
American English, [aA] and [ea] seem to be members of the same phoneme: in 


29 An onomatopoetic variant /bidsdank, bé-, -dink/ seems to be confined to the George- 
town area. 

30 Such phrases as put the mouth on ‘hex’ are also frequently heard, and are considered 
to be of Negro origin. 

31 The significance of similarities in phonemic structure rather than in phonetic details 
was pointed out by Sapir, Sound Patterns in Language, Lg. 1.37-51 (1925). 

32 See Diedrich Westermann and Ida C. Ward, Practical Phonetics for Students of African 
Languages (London, 1933). 

8s This uniformity is shown in Turner’s field records, now in the files of the Linguistic 
Atlas. It was confirmed by Lowman in a report to Kurath after Lowman had made sample 
recordings from all of Turner’s principal informants. 

% Such a phonemic distinction occurs, for instance, in my own speech between the 
stressed syllabics of ribbing /ribin/ and ribbon /ribon/. See G. L. Trager and H. L. Smith jr., 
An Outline of English Phonology, preliminary draft (Washington, 1949). 
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Gullah [a] does not occur in stressed position, but both [a] and [a] occur in free 
variation in certain unstressed syllables, with the former allophone favored ‘in 
the newer type of Gullah ... by persons who try to distinguish stress’ (19-20). 
The diphthongs of white, mine and house, cow are probably to be interpreted as 
/ay, aw/ respectively; it is not necessary to indicate positional variants in 
complementary distribution, such as are found in many varieties of American 
English, including white speech of the South Carolina and Georgia tidewater 
area (21). One cannot interpret [c, 3] both as separate phonemes and as subsidiary 
members of the /k, g/ phonemes; examination of the texts shows that /k/ and 
/c/, /g/ and /j/ contrast phonetically in Gullah, as do the corresponding sound 
types in all dialects of standard English, though frequently Gullah has /c, j/ 
where the corresponding standard English words have /k, g/. Does the statement 
that [pn] ‘appears to be a subsidiary member of the [n] phoneme’ (27) refer to its 
use in Yoruba or in Gullah? In the texts, there seems to be a phonemic contrast. 
Is [p] to be interpreted as a unit phoneme or as a cluster /ny/? Its occurrence in 
syllable-final position in /bon/ ‘tooth’ suggests the former. Unless nasalized 
vowels are phonemic in Gullah, there is no need to mark them as such; the 
phenomenon can be handled by a statement that in some words (the commonest 
could be listed) the phonemic sequence vowel plus nasal consonant appears 
phonetically as a nasalized vowel. If Gullah has a phonemic accent-system, 
whether of stress or of pitch (30), the accent should be indicated not only in 
individual words but particularly in texts.* The chapter on intonation starts 
with the familiar observation that Gullah intonation is different from that of 
standard English** and describes several intonation features in some detail. 
However, as in other details of the phonology, there is no attempt to set up a 
phonemic system of intonation.*? There is no mention of juncture, though junc- 
ture phenomena have been analyzed for English and for at least two African 
languages, Fanti and Hausa.** 

The Gullah texts suggest to anthropologists several directions in which the 
culture of the Gullah people might be investigated. Of particular interest to the 
student of myth-diffusion is the fragment from the story of the tortoise and the 
deer, which I recorded in 1940 from the last native speaker of Catawba.” As 
previously suggested, these texts would be more useful if the transcription were 
phonemic, including marks for accent and intonation. Furthermore, as Turner 
admits, most of the texts—taken down at an early stage in his investigations— 


38 See Trager, The Theory of Accentual Systems, Sapir Memorial Volume 131-45 (Me- 
nasha, Wis., 1941). 

36 See for instance Bennett, South Atlantic Quarterly 7.337; Johnson, Folk Culture on 
St. Helena Island 17. 

37 Such as was constructed by R. S. Wells, The Pitch Phonemes of English, Lg. 21.27-39 
(1945), or by K. L. Pike, The Intonation of American English (Ann Arbor, 1945). 

3G. L. Trager and Bernard Bloch, The Syllabic Phonemes of English, Lg. 17.223-46 
(1941); W. E. Welmers, A Descriptive Grammar of Fanti 20-3 (Lang. Diss. 39, 1946); C. T. 
Hodge, An Outline of Hausa Grammar 17 (Lang. Diss. 41, 1947). 

3° The occurrence of this story (in telling it the informant used the African-derived 
cooter ‘turtle’) is interesting because the Catawba not only lived very far inland but tra- 
ditionally avoided contact with Negroes and were in turn avoided by them. 
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contain relatively few of the Africanisms recorded in his vocabulary lists; it 
would be interesting to see if more African lexical items would appear in con- 
nected texts taken after he had achieved terms of intimacy with his informants. 

The bibliography is fairly long but lacks Welmers’ study of Fanti, Greenberg’s 
and Hodge’s studies of Hausa,*® Bloch and Trager’s Outline of Linguistic Analy- 
sis, the studies of English intonation by Pike and Wells, Nida’s Morphology, and 
Pike’s Phonemics and Tone Languages. Indicating the volume would make it 
easier for scholars to consult articles which Turner has cited from journals. 

Yet these specific objections must not blind the reader to Turner’s contribution. 
They are merely raised, in some detail, because linguists want to know what 
Gullah is like as a language, both for its own sake and for the light it throws on 
creolized and contact languages in other parts of the world. Turner himself is 
aware of this; his future publications will undoubtedly provide this knowledge. 
He has certainly achieved the limited objective set for this book—of showing 
that the language of the Gullah Negroes contains many features that can be 
explained only in terms of the African background. Certainly no one can now 
safely say that Gullah is merely a combination of 17th-century British dialects 
and baby talk, somehow mangled by the inept articulation of ignorant and lazy 
savages. Once more anthropological training and linguistic method have dissi- 
pated a myth." 

Possibly one of Turner’s most significant contributions lies in the intriguing 
problems which his book poses for the student of Southern American English 
phonology. Leaving out such obvious results of culture contact as the occasional 
occurrence of the Gullah bilabial /f, v/ in white speech of the South Carolina 
and Georgia Coastal Plain, there are several structural features that must be 
explained. Gullah /1/ is usually very clear in all positions; clear /1/ has frequently 
been recorded, even in post-vocalic position, from Coastal-Plain white inform- 
ants. Despite the fact that Pike minimizes the dialectal differences in intonation- 
patterns,** differences do occur: even naive observers have noticed that 
Southerners often end a sentence with a rising intonation, such as is found in 
Gullah and is some West African languages (250). From an impressionistic point 
of view there is something in the intonation-patterns of the Georgetown-Charles- 
ton-Beaufort area that is not found elsewhere in American English. This does 
not imply that all of these features or any of them can be certainly ascribed to 
African influence. If British dialects are ever adequately investigated, patterns 
of geographical distribution in England may prove to be an adequate explanation. 


40 J. H. Greenberg, Some Problems in Hausa Phonology, Lg. 17.316-23 (1941); W. E. 
Welmers and Z. S. Harris, The Phonemes of Fanti, JAOS 62.318-33 (1942); C. T. Hodge and 
E. E. Hause, Hausa Tone, JAOS 64.51-2 (1944); and the references cited in fn. 38. 

41 The implications are not confined to the linguistic interpretation of Gullah. Obviously, 
the demonstration of a persisting African linguistic heritage suggests the persistence of 
other African cultural traits, and controverts the Southern myth of Negro inferiority and 
cultural poverty. An awareness of these implications of Turner’s book is probably respon- 
sible for some Charlestonians labeling favorable press notices elsewhere as ‘nigger propa- 
ganda’, and for the fact that no Charleston newspaper has yet published a review of the 
book, though one was written by request. 

“2 The Intonation of American English 105-6. 
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But the fact that these phenomena occur in white speech in and near the Gullah 
country, in a region marked by large early slaveholdings, suggests borrowing; 
linguists can not afford to be cocksure that all borrowing of phonological features 
was in one direction, however strong the probabilities. 

Perhaps the greatest value of any scholarly work is not in the questions that 
it answers but in those which it enables other scholars to ask. In this respect, 
Turner’s book is one which no student of American English can afford to ignore. 

RavEN I. McDavoip 3r., University of Illinois 


Ceskoslovenskf typ cirkevnej slovantiny: Jeho pamiatky a vfznam. By 
MiiLos WernGart. (Spisy Slovenske} Akadémie Vied a Umenf, Svazok 
13.) Pp. 133. Bratislava: Academia Scientiarum et Artium Slovaca, 1949. 


Weingart wrote this work in 1933. Its publication in 1949 marks the tenth 
anniversary of the eminent Czech scholar’s death. The editing of his manuscript 
and the translation into Slovak were entrusted to Jan Stanislav. The latter made 
no changes in the text which were not indicated by the author, but did add 
footnotes referring to pertinent works which appeared after 1933. 

The following are regarded by the author as being written in the Czechoslovak 
type of Church Slavonic (Weingart’s estimates of when the work first appeared 
in this language are enclosed in parentheses): 1. Kiev Leaflets (10th cent.); 
2. First St. Vaclav Legend (early 10th cent.); 3. Second St. V4clav Legend 
(ca. 1000); 4. Homily of Gregory the Great (end of 10th cent., beginning of 11th); 
5. Pseudogospel of Nicodemus (no estimate given'); 6. Legend of St. Procopius? 
(middle of 11th cent.); 7. Life of St. Vit (undated, but ascribed to the monks 
of the Sazava monastery, together with the Legend of St. Procopius and the 
Prague Fragments, hence probably second half of 11th cent.); 8. remnants of a 
prayer collection (second half of 11th cent.) containing the Prayer against the 
Devil, the Prayer to the Holy Trinity, the Prayer to All Saints for Each Day, 
and two other prayers; 9. Prague Fragments (end of 11th cent.); 10. Hospodine 
pomiluj ny (second half of 10th cent. to end of 11th); 11. Prague (St. Gregory) 
Glosses (ca. 1100); 12. Vienna Glosses (ca. 1100). Each of these works is fully 
discussed with regard to its origin, its linguistic features, and the manuscripts in 
which it appears. The dates of origin given by the author agree, in general, with 
those accepted by most contemporary scholars. 

The proportion of Czechoslovak elements to the Church Slavonic elements in 
these writings varies. The first eight works, the author points out, are basically 
Church Slavonic with the intrusion of Czechoslovak features. In the last four 
works we have a more equal mixture of the two. 

Of the writings of the Cyrilomethodean period (863-885), which are discussed 
in considerable detail, the only ones, in Weingart’s opinion, to show the Czecho- 
slovak type of Church Slavonic are the Kiev Leaflets. Weingart believes they 


1 Weingart does not believe the linguistic similarities between the Pseudogospel and 
Gregory the Great’s Homily to be so great as to warrant Sobelevskij’s contention that they 
were written at the same time and in the same place. 

2 No Slavic version of this legend has been preserved. There is only a Latin legend of 
the 13th century, which is supposed to be a translation. 
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are a copy probably made in Croatia about 50 years after the original, in the 
early 10th century. The original Slavic manuscript, which is not preserved, was 
written, the author thinks, by a Moravian disciple of Cyril as a translation of 
Gregory the Great’s missal. In the course of his discussion of the Kiev Leaflets, 
Weingart rather casually remarks that in his opinion the much discussed mark- 
ings are a musical notation and have nothing to do with the accent. It is very 
unfortunate that he dismisses the numerous efforts (successful, in the reviewer’s 
opinion) to prove the contrary without offering any evidence to support his 
own position. 

The analysis of Hospodine pomiluj ny is a very interesing one. According to 
Weingart this hymn shows three stages in its composition. First, there is the 
pre-Cyrilomethodean expression krles, which is repeated twice to make up the 
last line. The author believes that this word is a telescoped form of kyrie eleison, 
brought in by Frankish missionaries shortly after the reign of Charlemagne. 
Its antiquity is demonstrated by the fact that it shows the change er > r. The 
second stage, in the period of Cyril and Methodius, is represented by the first 
line gospodine (hospodine is a latter modification) pomiluj ny, which is a transla- 
tion of the Greek kyrie eleison. Gospodine, an o-stem form characteristically 
replacing the Church Slavonic 7-stem form gospodi, is Czechoslovak, while 
pomiluj is Church Slavonic. (The Czech verb pomilovati means ‘to caress’, not 
‘to pity’; Old Czech used the verb smilovati sé for the latter meaning.) The third 
stage is the writing of the other six lines and the actual construction of the poem, 
which Weingart believes to have been completed before the end of the 11th 
century. It is the author’s belief that the meter is definitely not syllabic— 
‘especially not the Byzantine 10-syllable verse’—but rather accentual. The line 
is divided into two parts, each having a primary stress (on the first syllable) 
and a secondary stress. Thus he assumes that the stress on the first syllable was 
stabilized by the end of the 11th century. (Our earliest positive evidence of the 
replacement of free stress in Czech is the Cosmas Chronicle, which dates from the 
first half of the 12th century.) A great deal of effort is expended on an esthetic 
analysis of this hymn; but it seems to the reviewer that the brevity of the work 
(8 lines) does not permit the degree of definiteness with which Weingart states 
his conclusions. 

In his concluding observations, the author takes up the general characteristics 
and significance of these writings from five points of view: paleographic, linguistic, 
literary-historic, historic, and ideologic. With regard to paleography, Weingart 
expresses his conviction that all the works with the exception of the two glosses 
were originally written in glagolitic. It should be borne in mind that only the 
Prague Fragments and the glosses are preserved in their original form if we 
accept Weingart’s theory about the Kiev Leaflets. The linguistic section is a 
complete description of the Czechoslovak features found in these works. The 
author repeats that there is no Slovak characteristic to be found among them. 
His unscientific terminology, Czech versus Slovak, permits Stanislav to object 
in several footnotes that various features like z < *dj are found in Western 
Slovak dialects. This, of course, is quite true. The point is that we cannot speak 
of Czech and Slovak in this period but only of West Czechoslovak (Bohemian, 
Moravian, and West Slovak) and East Czechoslovak (Central and East Slovak). 
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What Weingart should have said is that these works show no purely East 
Czechoslovak features. Consequently his contention, which may well be true, 
that none of the writings of the Czechoslovak type of Church Slavonic originated 
in Slovakia, cannot be proved by linguistic evidence alone, since a work origi- 
nating in Western Slovakia would have the same features as one originating in 
Bohemia, at least before the pfrehlaska. 

If we accept the works which Weingart discusses in this volume as showing a 
strong Czechoslovak influence, then we must agree with him that the study of 
Czechoslovak literature should no longer begin with the traditional 12th century 
but rather with the 10th century, even though most of the material of this period 
is translation. 

The bibliography is excellent. It should be noted, as another feature making 
this work highly useful to those interested in Slavic linguistics, that Weingart 
has listed alphabetically all the forms found in both the Prague and the 


Vienna Glosses. 
HERBERT RUBENSTEIN, Michigan State College 


Atlas to the prehistory of the Slavs. By Konrap JAzpzEwskI, [translated by 
Teresa A. Dmochowska]. (Societas Scientiarum Lodziensis, Sectio II, No. 
2: Acta Praehistorica Universitatis Lodziensis, No. 1.) Part I. Maps, pp. 
[v], 20; Part II. Text, pp. 144. Léd% [Poland]: Lédzkie Towarzystwo 
Naukowe, 1948. 


The first volume contains two pages of explanation of signs, and 20 maps, 
each at a scale of 1:12,000,000, on a page 20.5 X 29.5 cm. The maps are 


commented on and discussed in the text volume, whose contents are: Preface 
(beginning on p. 11); Bibliography (19); Commentary (27); Map 1—III Bronze 
age period, 1300-1100 sB.c. (81); 2—IV Bronze age period, 1100-900 B.c. (34); 
3—V Bronze age period, 900-700 B.c. (40); 4 and 5—Hallstatt C, 700-550 B.c., 
and Hallstatt D, 550-400 s.c. (43); 6 and 7—Early, 400-250 B.c., and Middle 
La Tene period, 250-150 B.c. (50); 8—Late La Tene period, 150 B.c. to the birth 
of Christ (56); 9—Early Roman period, birth of Christ to 200 a.p. (63); 10—Late 
Roman period, 200-375 a.p. (73); 11 to 14—Period of the wanderings of the na- 
tions, 375-568 a.p. (81); 15 to 20—Early historic period, 568-1200 a.p. (93); 
15 to 17—I Early historic period, 568-800 a.p. (96); 18 and 19—II Early historic 
period, 800-950 a.p. (125); 20—Beginnings of the III Early historic period, 
950-1025 a.p. (133); Summing up (141). The area shown on each map is the same 
—from a line just west of Denmark to one just east of the sea of Azov, and from a 
line in the Mediterranean south of Crete to one north of the Gulf of Finland. The 
area inhabited by Slavs is shown in orange, and all other peoples are indicated by 
various kinds of hachures. Listed are Teutons, Celts, Balts, Thracians and 
Armenians, Illyrians, Itallici and Latin (Romance) peoples, Greeks and Hel- 
lenized peoples, Pseudo-Hittites—the Slavs and these being ‘settled agricultural 
peoples’. ‘Iranian nomadic peoples’ are Scyths and Sarmates. ‘Old non-Indo- 
European peoples’ are Finno-Ugrians, Ligurians, Siculians; Asianitic peoples, 
Etruscans, Rhaetians; and Phoenicians. ‘Turco-Tatar peoples’ are Spales, Huns, 
Avars, Bulgars, Khazars, Pechenegs, Turks-Uzes; Arabs are also shown. The 
amber route, the Polesian (Pripet) Marshes, and the southern boundary of 
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dense woodlands are indicated. Various political boundaries at different periods 
are shown in red—those of the Roman Republic and Empire, of the Frankish 
kingdoms, of Poland, etc. 

The maps are well done, and the text is clear, the translation into English 
(by Teresa A. Dmochowska) showing very few stylistic infelicities. The work 
was done under great difficulties during the German occupation of Poland, most 
of the notes on it being lost during the Warsaw uprising in 1944; the maps were 
saved, and the text constructed from them, but the documentation on which 
they are based is unavailable. 

This is a work of compilation, and must be judged as such. The reviewer 
claims no special competence in the archeology and history of the regions. But 
the material seems to be well presented, and as far as one can judge from the 
discussion, is pertinent. On linguistic evidence, however, as well as on other 
kinds, there is reason to place the Indo-Hittite homeland east of the Pripet 
Marshes and north of the Black Sea. By 1300 B.c., when the maps begin, the 
Slavs might have got to the location shown, which corresponds rather closely 
to the present (postwar) boundaries of Poland. But to the reviewer it would be 
more convincing to consider the Slavs as being those descendants of Indo-Hittite 
speakers who stayed more or less in the original homeland. Before 2500 B.c. the 
Indo-Hittites must have been in the South Russian plains for perhaps a millen- 
nium. By 2500 the Anatolians had departed, and not long after that date the 
linguistic ancestors of the Armenian, Indo-Iranian, and Hellenic speakers left 
(in that order?). Between 2000 and 1500 the Celtic and Italic speakers went off. 
What remained cannot be considered as more differentiated than a ‘North 
European’ group of closely similar dialects. Sometime after 1000 B.c., Germanic 
separated from this North European, and by the beginning of the Christian era 
the Baltic speakers had gone north. It is only then that one can speak of Slavs 
as such, and their expansion west, south, and eventually north and east begins 
at that time. Either the dating on the maps, therefore, is too early by a mil- 
lenium, or the identification of the archeological finds as Slavic is not correct. 

In any case, we can be glad that this work exists, and must regret the loss of 
the documentation underlying it. It will prove useful in further studies of the 
historical problems involved. 

GrorcE L. Tracer, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State 


Lexical and morphological contacts between Siouan and Algonquian. By 
Nuts M. Hoimer. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F. Avd. 1, Bd. 45, 
Nr. 4.) Pp. 36. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1949. 


The Introduction begins thus (3): ‘When writing this comparative study of two 
North American linguistic families, I am aware of the fact that I am committing 
the mistake of deviating from the principles commonly accepted by American 
scholars (although not entirely from those which still prevail in Europe).’ The 
reference is to the well-established methods of historical comparison in linguistics. 
Holmer continues his apology by pointing out that much material on American 
Indian languages is poor, and that comparative work is therefore difficult. 
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The remedy, it would appear (4), is to go through vast quantities of this poor 
material ‘to get a broader view of the facts and be enabled to make a choice 
between discordant statements.’ The breadth of outlook thus acquired leads to 
such statements as these: ‘In the field of Amerindian linguistics—except in a 
few cases—no such regularity in the evolution of sounds [as in Indo-European] 
has ever been discovered ...’ (4); ‘The essential part in this science [comparative 
linguistics] does not consist in establishing phonetic laws ... On the contrary, 
the leading principle is everywhere that nothing in language is changed except 
for very particular reasons’; ‘For example, while the passage of k > é¢... in 
Dakota ... is an indubitable fact, ... the assumption that an initial p has been 
dropped in a certain important American Indian language is founded on abso- 
lutely nothing at all’; ‘I have followed the principle expressed above, namely 
that unless there is a reason to suspect any particular phonetic change, it is far 
safer to assume that no such change occurred, but that, asa rule, the fundamental 
sounds remained. A consideration of the phonemic structure of the different lan- 
guages will be all that is required’ (5; italics in the original). 

The bulk of this work, under the heading ‘Siouan and Algonquian’ (6-36), 
includes a ‘Table of roots common to Siouan and Algonquian’ (17-35). Holmer 
begins with certain historical considerations about the location of Siouan, Al- 
gonkian, and Iroquoian groups at the time of European settlement, and con- 
cludes (7) ‘that members of the Algonquian, the Siouan, and the Iroquoian 
stocks were at one time living as neighbors along or near the Atlantic coast. 
This is so far mere speculation ... The fact nevertheless remains that the three 
most important ethnical divisions of the Eastern United States have until 
recent times occupied neighboring territories.’ The time element here seems 
confused: in historical times tribes of these three linguistic (not ethnic!) groups 
did live in proximity in what is now the eastern United States; but their migra- 
tion-history is indeed speculative, and no valid historical conclusions can be 
drawn from such speculation. Holmer also misinterprets one of his sources; in 
footnote 4 (7) he says ‘I refrain from mentioning the more important and rep- 
resentative Catawba for the express reason that I fail to see its relationship 
with the Siouan languages. A similar view is taken by Voegelin ...’ In the 
passage referred to (AAnth 43.247 [1941]), Voegelin says, ‘Grammatical and 
lexical divergence not only from Tutelo but from all Siouan languages is so 
extreme that we must place Catawba in a group by itself’ (later [249] labeled 
Eastern Siouan). 

Having suggested that not only Siouan and Algonkian are to be considered as 
possibly related, but that Iroquoian is somehow also to be included, Holmer then 
refers to various attempts to arrange American languages in a small number of 
overall groups. This leads to the following (8-9): ‘If a larger division of the 
Amerindian languages, based on the general linguistic type, has to be made, I 
think that such a palpable trait as the arrangement of the possessive and personal 
formatives in the noun and verb inflection would yield a sufficiently concrete 
classificatory basis. The use of identical or closely related formatives to express 
@ pronominal owner ... and a personal agent or recipient [Dakota m- ‘my, I’, 
n- ‘your, you’ are cited] ... is practically universal in the Amerindian languages.’ 
Among the American languages known to the reviewer, most show very clear 
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differences between pronominal elements used with nouns and those used with 
verbs, though there are, of course, many similarities, as there are in other lan- 
guages (IE m- ‘my’, -m(z) ‘I’!). We are also told, in this connection, that the 
prefix-using and suffix-using languages constitute two distinct types, and (9) 
that ‘The former type [prefix-using] ... is certainly the older of the two.’ The 
three language groups discussed are said to be all prefix-using, but (9) ‘The 
prefixes used are, however, greatly divergent ... My intention is therefore not 
to try to combine the three families into a composite family ... but my thesis 
has a different object in view.’ Before we find out what this object is, we are in- 
formed (9) that Sapir and Bloomfield ‘profited from acquaintance with the 
methods developed and applied in the comparative study of the Indo-European 
languages.’ Possibly the strange sound of this is due to Holmer’s incomplete 
understanding of the stylistic connotation of ‘profited from’; in any case, anyone 
working in the Americanist field could well afford to ‘profit’ in the same manner 
as did the two great scientists mentioned, both of whom, of course, were thor- 
oughly and completely trained in the best that comparative IE linguistics 
had to offer. 

A little further on we find the object of the study: ‘As I have no intention to 
establish a Sioux-Iroquois-Algonquian unity, the correspondences which I may 
succeed in demonstrating will have to be taken as evidence of a connection be- 
tween the Amerindian languages at large’ (10; italics in original). 

The seeking for this kind of connection is based on a relative chronology of 
the ‘strata’ of a language, which seems to be constructed (11-2) out of pure 
fancy: ‘(1) elements of the system of sounds, elements related to the placement 
of formatives (syntax); (2) concrete words (primitive type), grammatical forma- 
tives; (3) concrete words (advanced or evolved type), abstract terms.’ All the 
obvious evidence that all languages are equally old, that all languages are 
systems, and that there is as yet no way at all to tell what parts of the system 
have changed fastest or how fast—is overlooked by Holmer in this setting forth 
of his methodological approach. The rest of the paper deals chiefly with material 
in his second category—concrete words of ‘primitive’ type. But there is also 
discussion of affixes; an example of the way in which this is done may be given: 
‘Siouan and Iroquois agree in having a local postposition—hia ... “in, at”, 
etc., e.g. Lakota e’kta “at, in”, ekta’ “to” ..., Mohawk raonak’ta-kta’ “beside 
his mat”, but this is a common element everywhere (cf. Quechua runa- 
cia = Spanish al hombre, Chukchi yara’-gtl, Koryak yay’~itI “to the 
house”’).’ 

The twenty-five ‘roots’ to be discussed are listed (17), and each is then taken 
up in considerable detail. A few quotations will suffice to show the method. 

For *amp- ‘light; see’ (17) some of the cognates given are Dakota q’pa, Lakota 
a’npa ‘morning’ [¢ and ay are simply variant transcriptions of the same thing!]; 
Blackfoot a‘p-ski’ ‘white-faced horse’; Natick w-ompi ‘white’; Biloxi n-a’p1, 
n-a" pi ‘day’; Ponca d-a"’be ‘he sees’, e’da"be ‘come in sight’. This is done by 
means of prefixes (w-, n-, d-) and ‘a mere glide between two vowels’ (-0-)! 

The root *an- ‘blow, breathe, live, move, go’ (18)—all these being ‘related 
meanings in the Amerindian languages (cf. ... Eskimo anore “wind” ... anivog 
“goes out”)’—is said to occur in Obijwa animad ‘the wind blows’. Dakota ni- 
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‘live’, Biloxi nizta ‘his breath’, Hidatsa didi ‘travel’ are brought in by extending 
the root to *ana- and getting rid of the initial vowel by analyzing it away as if 
it were a prefix. The reviewer suggests a still further connection with Greek 
dnemos and Latin animus, not to mention Taos wo@ ‘it blew’, wénema ‘wind’ 
(the fact that -ne-mq consists of two affixes and that the base begins with w can 
no doubt be somehow explained away). 

The root *éak’- ‘little’ (19) is found in Blackfoot tsiki ‘little boy’, Dakota 
¢ik’ada ‘very small’, and ‘is to be distinguished from *éin- ... in Dakota &-éa’ 
.. “child”, Osage zhi"ga’ ..., which is widely spread in the Amerindian 
languages (cf. Quechua china “female of animals” ...).’ There is of course also 
Spanish chico. 

The root *ons- ‘anus’ (27) is identified only in Dakota gze’ ‘rump’ and Black- 
foot 66st ‘his anus’; Iroquois ’uniisha ‘posterior’ also ‘might be considered’. 

Finally we have *ya- ‘go’ (35). ‘This root is almost universal in the Amerindian 
languages; we have only to point to Nahuatl ya-wh “the goes”, Quechua ya-icu- 
“enter”, ya-rko “go out’, etc. ... Dakota ya “go” ... Fox d-yd-wdte “they went” ...’ 

Holmer’s last paragraphs contain the following conclusions (35): ‘By quoting 
and discussing the above twenty-five Amerindian roots ... I have not meant to 
prove any so-called genetic relationship between these linguistic families ... I 
have collected this material in order to prove that it is possible to find certain 
common traits ... between many of those single groups of languages which 
have commonly been established as mutually unrelated linguistic stocks ... 
But in denying a genetic relationship in its commonly accepted sense, I do not 
by any means subscribe to the polygenetic theory.’ ‘It is regrettable that it has 
not been possible to examine the Iroquoian branch with equal thoroughness ... 
A consideration of the Iroquoian languages would, however, have broadened 
this study of primitive Amerindian roots, of which, for instance, such a typical 
and widespread verbal stem as *ka- “to be’”’ had to be excluded owing to the 
fact that, quite accidentally [!], it seems to be missing in the Algonquian 
languages.’ 

The reviewer must apologize to the readers of LaNauaGE for taking so much 
of their time with this review. A mere statement that the work under considera- 
tion is without scientific value would have been true, but unconvincing. The 
extensive quotations had to be made. Some day European investigators will 
learn that American Indian languages are like other languages, that their rela- 
tionships, if any, can be found only through step-by-step systematic comparison, 
that wild speculation, no matter how erudite, is no substitute for scientific 
method, and that Western, ‘bourgeois’ Marrism is just as bad as any other kind. 

GrorGE L. TraGER, Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State 


The Chinese language: An essay on its nature and history. By BERNHARD 
KaRLGREN. Pp. vi, 122. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1949. 


Bernhard Karlgren’s new book! bids fair to become as well known as his earlier 
popular works on Chinese linguistics.” It is interestingly written and well worth 


1 First published in Swedish under the title Fran Kinas Sprakvarld (Stockholm, 1945). 
2 Sound and symbol in Chinese (London, 1923); Philology and ancient China (Oslo, 1926). 
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the attention of the student of linguistics, although there is much information 
here that will appeal to a wider public. It is well to recognize at the outset that 
Karlgren prefers the psychological interpretation to that of the mechanist, and 
linguists interested primarily in description will surely be disappointed at the 
subordinate role that Karlgren assigns to this branch of their science. 

In his preface, Karlgren says that a description of Chinese should not be 
limited to the modern colloquial, since a just estimate of the proper place of 
Chinese can only be formed by taking into account what we know about its 
earlier stages. There is, accordingly, comparatively little space devoted to the 
modern language. What Karlgren does say in this connection will not come as a 
surprise to linguists. He characterizes Chinese as monosyllabic and isolating, 
although the example chosen to illustrate these points in the modern language 
1eminds one somewhat of the terse literary style rather than of colloquial speech. 

Karlgren’s greatest achievement is in the field of historical phonology. In 
this book (28-55), he outlines very lucidly the methods he has used to recon- 
struct two phases of the language: Ancient Chinese of about 600 a.p. and Archaic 
Chinese of about 800 B.c. He has accomplished this task almost single-handed, 
although he has improved his system by accepting certain points put forward 
by Henri Maspéro, Walter Simon, and Li Fang-kuei. Karlgren sees in his re- 
constructed Ancient Chinese a koine that was spoken over the larger part of 
China. He believes this to have been a homogeneous language, since most of 
the modern dialects can be shown to derive directly from it; but he excepts 
the modern dialects of Amoy and Swatow, which he derives from a Han-dynasty 


dialect not directly ancestral to Ancient Chinese. The different opinion of Y. 
R. Chao is so neatly expressed that it is worth quoting here? 


All modern dialects are not descendants of one line of ancestors, Archaic Chinese and 
Ancient Chinese. However, the majority of modern dialects are close enough descendants 
of them to allow statements of phonetic laws to be made with reference to one line of an- 
cestors without leaving too unwieldy a body of exceptions. There are two reasons for this. 
One is that the languages reconstructed by Karlgren, in the opinion of the majority of 
Chinese scholars, are eclectic systems from various old dialects. By thus admitting your 
great-uncle’s tablets into your ancestral hall, your second cousins look like first cousins 
and first cousins like sisters and brothers. The other reason is that today’s dialects, like 
today’s people, are descendants of relatively few ancestors, while the other old branches of 
the language have died off without leaving any descendants. 


Chao has made the most detailed dialect studies yet done in China. It is highly 
desirable that more such studies be made to determine the larger linguistic 
areas and to reconstruct their phonology. It would be very interesting to see to 
what extent a comparison of the reconstructed values for such areas would 
coincide with Karlgren’s reconstruction of Ancient Chinese. 

Quite recently a considerable advance has been made in our knowledge of 
Ancient Chinese through the independent efforts of several scholars, who have 
established beyond question further distinctions in certain vowel categories 


* Yuen Ren Chao, Mandarin primer §4 (Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 
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following yodized initials. The distinctions are for the most part correlated with 
Archaic Chinese distinctions already ascertained from different evidence. 
Karlgren’s reconstructions are all in a rather minute phonetic notation. In- 
cluding the new evidence just mentioned, the phonology of Ancient Chinese is 
well enough known to be phonemicized, whether it was an absolutely homo- 
geneous language or not. To mention nothing else, the student of T‘ang poetry 
would benefit greatly from a simplified orthography based upon a phonemic 
analysis. It is probably still too early to attempt the same for Archaic Chinese— 
there is still too much disagreement and uncertainty concerning the phono- 
logical facts. Although Karlgren’s system for this stage of the language is cleverly 
worked out and generally consistent, new studies have added definite improve- 
ments on certain points.5 
Karlgren sums up his observations on the grammar thus (68): 


A Chinese grammar becomes in actual fact very meagre; mainly rules for the relative posi- 
tion of the words in the sentence ... . The fact that Chinese refrains from the use of specific 
marks, like changes in the stem or endings of various kinds, in order to indicate what word 
class is intended ... makes the language inordinately terse and meagre. 


This statement, while generally applicable to a certain degree, is most true of 
the syncretic and highly formalized literary style. It is not quite so true of the 
language of the early texts, which must, in varying degrees, have reflected 
more of the spoken language, and is even less applicable to the modern dialects. 
Contrast Karlgren’s point of view with what Chao has to say on form classes 
(Mandarin Primer §21): 


It has often been said that Chinese has no parts of speech, but only functional position in 
the sentence .... While there is a greater range of functional variation for Chinese words 
than those of most Indo-European languages, if not more than in English, there is still the 
element of selection which limits the range of variation. 


The time is now ripe for early Chinese texts to be grammatically analyzed with 
this point in mind. 


4 The treatment of this problem was foreshadowed by Y. R. Chao, Distinctions within 
Ancient Chinese, HJAS 5.203-33 (1940). The first article to deal specifically with the prob- 
lem was Paul Nagel, Beitrige zur Rekonstruktion der Ts‘ieh-yiin-Sprache auf Grund von 
Ch‘en Li’s Ts‘ieh-yiin-k‘au, TP 36.95-158 (1941). Two scholars of the Academia Sinica have 
written articles on the subject in Chinese, both appearing in a mimeographed volume en- 
titled Liu t‘ung pieh lu (Lichuang, 1945) : Tung T‘ung-ho, Kwang yiin ch‘ung niu shih shih; 
Chou Fa-kao, Kwang yiin ch‘ung niu te yen chiu. Lu Chih-wei believes that different 
medial semivowels, [1] and [i], rather than different main vowels, account for the distinc- 
tions; see his Ku yin shuo liieh (English title: The phonology of Ancient Chinese), 
YCHP Monograph Series 20.24-9 (Peiping, 1947). The arguments in these several articles 
are summarized and largely reconciled by Chou Fa-kao, Ku yin chung te san teng yin 
chien lun ku yin te hsieh fa (English title: The finals with medial 7 in Ancient Chinese), 
CYYY 19.203-33 (1948). Since then an article has appeared which follows Lu Chih-wei’s 
theory: Wang Chin-ju, Lun ku han yii chih o yin (English title: The medial 7 in Ancient 
Chinese), YCHP 35.51-94 (1948). 

5 Lu Chih-wei (see fn. 4) has developed a system which differs rather considerably from 
Karlgren’s. Another study, not differing from Karlgren so radically and containing some 
very interesting ideas, is Tung T‘ung-ho, Shang ku yin yiin piao kao (Lichuang, 1944). 
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The discussion of the general lack of formal markers except for word order 
leads us to the next section of Karlgren’s essay, which deals with word families 
in Archaic Chinese (70-101). For the linguist this will be the most interesting 
part of the book. Having mentioned the fact that slight traces of stem vari- 
ation still exist in the modern spoken language, Karlgren goes on to say that 
previous studies on word families were unsatisfactory because the old pro- 
nunciation was very imperfectly known.* Then (72) Karlgren poses two ques- 
tions. The first is: 


Did Archaic Chinese really possess inflection, that is to say, a real and true inflection by 
means of changes in the word itself, not merely an analytical inflection by means of separate 
auxiliary words? 


Karlgren believes that the personal pronouns show clear traces of inflection. The 
pronouns of the first and second persons show this with special clarity. It will 
be interesting to cite Karlgren’s reconstructions beside those of Tung T‘ung-ho, 
which differ here in the Archaic phonology: 
KARLGREN TUNG 
lst person: nom.-gen. ‘I, my’ (‘we, our’) ngo ngdg 
dat.-acc. ‘me’ (‘us’) nga nga 
2nd person: nom.-gen. ‘thou, thy’ (‘you, your’) nio niag 
dat.-acc. ‘thee’ (‘you’) hia hier 
Many other Chinese scholars agree with Tung in the dg/iag reconstructions 
here. It will be seen that whereas in Karlgren’s reconstructions the ‘inflection’ 
appears as a difference in the vowel, in the other system the ‘inflection’ includes 
a consonantal ending. I am not arguing here for the superiority of either system: 
the difference is largely due to the way in which rimes in the oldest poetry are 
interpreted. It may be that Tung’s interpretation holds for an older, Karlgren’s 
for a younger stage of the language. The forms are compared here merely to 
point out the obvious: different phonological reconstructions may have a very 
important bearing on how such formal distinctions as those of ‘case’ are to be 
interpreted. 
It is now time to pass on to Karlgren’s second question (72): 


Did Archaic Chinese really possess derivations, so that, by means of changes in the stem 
itself, there arose, from one and the same word stem, different words which were related? 


Before answering this, it is necessary to explain how Karlgren chooses examples 
for his word families. The initial consonants may vary as to their manner of 
articulation, but not usually as to their position of articulation. For instance, 
there are families with velar initials or labial initals, which may vary only as 
between voiced and voiceless, aspirated and unaspirated. Initial dentals, palatals, 
affricates, and sibilants, however, may vary more widely within Karlgren’s 
permissible limits. The only final consonants in Archaic Chinese were velar, 
dental, and labial nasals, voiced and voiceless stops of the same classes, and 
[r] in the dental class. The alternation of final consonants is limited to consonants 


* Most noteworthy is August Conrady, Eine indochinesische Causativ-Denominativ- 
bildung und ihr Zusammenhang mit den Tonaccenten (Leipzig, 1896). 
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within any one class. The initials may or may not be followed by a semivowel 
fil, [w], or [iw]. Karlgren allows complete freedom of variation in the main 
vowels and in diphthongs commencing with vocalic [i]. There are also some 
categories in his system ending with vowels, but these are cited much less often 
in his word families. Karlgren first illustrates his concept of word families for the 
kind of phonological variation that occurs. Here follow a few of his most con- 
vincing examples (79-86): 


pwin ‘half’ : p’win ‘to cleave’ 

ijuk ‘to attach’ : d%yuk ‘to be attached’ 
k‘wat ‘hole’ : g%wat ‘to dig a hole’ 
giwan ‘round’ : kYwan ‘circle’ 

dién ‘to pull’ : dten ‘pulling-rope’ 
ts‘am_ __ ‘a triad’ : sam ‘three’ 

star ‘to die’ : S¢ar ‘corpse’ 

b‘wang ‘side’ : b%wang ‘side room’ 
glin ‘to heat through’ : glian ‘to smelt’ 

nan ‘to burn’ >: nwdn ‘hot’ 
sian ‘fresh’ : sién ‘new 
kwéng ‘wide’ : kwak ‘to widen’ 
‘wan ‘flexible’ : ‘twdr ‘to bend’ 


b 


There are other cases like -ar and ‘iar ‘screen’ (83), ngidng and ngidk ‘to meet’ 
(84), ‘ék and -ég ‘narrow pass’ (85), where very similar forms seem to have the 
same meaning. In some such cases there may have been grammatical and 


semantic differences which we are now unable to distinguish, in others it seems 
reasonable to assume early dialect differences. In fact, the Fang yen, a dialect 
dictionary of about the time of Christ, says that the form ngzdng ‘to meet’ was 
in use in the west, while ngidk ‘to meet’ was current in the east of China. 

In setting up the phonetic limitations for his word families, Karlgren has 
been admittedly arbitrary.” His procedure eliminates such forms as Ancient 
Chinese k‘juat and k‘jwok, both meaning ‘crooked’ and both now pronounced 
ch‘ti in Peking. His chief reason is that he can establish large groups of pre- 
sumably related words showing the types of alternation that he exemplifies. 
In principle, of course, other types of alternation should not be excluded; eventu- 
ally, sufficient examples of different types may very well be found and system- 
atized. Karlgren is also motivated by parallelism in Tibetan word families, 
although he recognizes the remoteness of the relationship between Tibetan and 
Chinese. Tibetan has systematic ablaut variation and otherwise shows much 
the same type of stem variation that Karlgren assumes for Archaic Chinese.® 


7 See p. 58 of Karlgren’s Word families in Chinese, BMFEA 5.9-120 (1935). Other articles 
touching on this subject are Peter Boodberg, Some proleptical remarks on the evolution of 
Archaic Chinese, HJAS 2.329-72 (1937); Walter Simon, The reconstruction of Archaic 
Chinese, LBOS 9.267-88. 

8 The following works are of interest here: Stuart N. Wolfenden, Outlines of Tibeto- 
Burman linguistic morphology (London, 1929); Henri Maspero, Notes sur la morphologie 
du tibéto-birman et du munda, BSL 44.155-88 (1948); Walter Simon, The range of sound 
alternations in Tibetan word families, Asia Major N.S. 1.3-15 (1949). 
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Karlgren next takes up the question whether some of the phonological al- 
ternations in word families distinguish word classes. He first lists examples of 
a very common alternation between voiceless unaspirated initials and voiced 
aspirates (90-2): 


kian ‘to see’ : g‘tan ‘to be seen’ 
kég ‘to loosen, untie’ : g‘ég loosened, lax’ 
kan ‘shield’ : g‘dn ‘to shield’ 
kiweng ‘distant region’ : g‘iweng ‘distant’ 
mek ‘ruler’ : b4ék ‘to rule’ 
pywen ‘a part, share’ : bwan ‘to divide, share’ 
tyu ‘to prop up’ : d‘yu ‘pillar, post’ 
The presence or absence of yod is often associated with grammatical distinctions 
(93): 
ngang ‘high’ : mgiang ‘to look upwards’ 
p‘war ‘to match’ : p‘ywear ‘a match, wife’ 
nap  ‘tointroduce, bringin’ : jap ‘to enter, go in’ 
Another common alternation is that between voiceless and voiced final stops 
(94-5): 
‘dk ‘bad’ : ie ‘to find bad, i.e. hate’ 
d‘ék ‘to measure’ : d‘dg ‘a measure’ 
sak ‘to block’ : sag ‘barrier’ 
tsék ‘to demand payment’ : tség ‘debt’ 
twat ‘to go out’ : @Ywad ‘to bring out’ 
sljwat ‘to lead’ : sljwad ‘leader’ 
yap ‘to seize’ : tab ‘bird of prey’ 

Karlgren points out that the same formal element can serve in different 
functions and sometimes in two exactly opposite functions. In the pair ‘ék ‘bad’ 
and ‘dg ‘to hate’ the -g indicates a verb; but in the pair d‘ék ‘to measure’ and 
d‘dg ‘a measure’ it indicates a noun. He draws an analogy between Latin -wm, 
which indicates the accusative singular in dominum but the genitive plural 
in hominum. The seeming inconsistency is ascribed to some unknown feature 
of the parent Sinitic language. 

There is one type of variation which Karlgren does not include in his treat- 
ment, although he is well aware of it. This is tonal variation. The tonal cate- 
gories of Ancient Chinese are well known, but Karlgren does not project them 
back into Archaic Chinese. While it is obvious that the Archaic tonal categories 
do not perfectly correspond to those of the Ancient period, the rimes of the 
Shih Ching do, more often than not, consist of words which had identical tones 
in Ancient Chinese. Some scholars hold that there were no tones in Archaic 
Chinese, others that there were fewer tones than the four of Ancient Chinese; 
but until comparative evidence can prove this one way or the other, it would 
seem most natural to assume for the nonce that there were tones, and to say, 
for lack of convincing evidence to the contrary, that Archaic Chinese had tone 
categories corresponding to those of the later period. Karlgren does not hesitate 
to project other features of Ancient Chinese back into the older period if there 
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is no good reason for assuming a difference; in my opinion he has been over- 
cautious in not doing the same for the tones. This has an important bearing on 
word families, for there are a good many minimal contrasts in tone alone, although 
there are scholars who believe these cases to be a rather late innovation associ- 
ated with distinction in form class. Let me illustrate the point with a few very 
common word pairs: 


P'ING SHENG (TONE CATEGORY A) cH‘) SHENG (TONE CATEGORY C) 
tiég ‘to know’ tjég ‘knowledge, wisdom’ 
ngia ‘right, proper’ nga ‘right principle, duty’ 
kwan ‘to look, observe’ kwén ‘a lookout point’ 
nin ‘difficult’ nin ‘difficulty’ 


There is a neat correlation here between form and function; and this is but one of 
several such types. These types, although they include very common words, are 
few in number compared with a very large class comprising forms of identical 
shape (including tone) with both verbal and nominal function. 

There is abundant evidence, Karlgren concludes, that while historical Archaic 
Chinese contained only vestiges of stem variations expressing grammatical 
categories, and traces of inflection in the personal pronouns, an earlier stage, 
which he calls Proto-Chinese, was quite different. Of this language he says 
(99): 


Like the Indo-European tongues, it must have possessed its system of inflections and of 
word derivation, its formal word classes, in short, a more or less rich morphology. Its 
character as an isolating language is the result of a development away from those funda- 
mental characteristics which remind us more of the Indo-European languages. 


In my opinion, Karlgren’s establishment of word families is the most stimu- 
lating event in the historical study of Chinese since his reconstruction of the 
phonology. Let up hope that it will lead to further rewarding studies on the 
subject. In his much fuller discussion in the work Word families in Chinese 
(see fn. 7), he gives only a hint of his conclusions on form classes; in the present 
work, where he has adduced only the most certain of his examples, his discussion 
deals at considerably greater length with this aspect. Among the great number of 
possible cognate forms presented in the earlier work, a good many are probably 
dialect variants: Karlgren does not think this very likely, but there are many 
who disagree with him on the point. One of the tasks that can still be partly 
handled on the basis of internal evidence is the determination of some dialect fea- 
tures and the establishment of dialect areas at various periods. It is only oc- 
casionally that we can peer beneath the mask of Chinese characters for this 
evidence, but it is worth trying. Reliable external evidence from comparison 
with related languages will probably be a long time coming. It is not at all 
improbable that once something of the nature of dialect variation in Archaic 
Chinese has been discovered, a much clearer picture of the true nature of alter- 
nations in Chinese word families will emerge. 

In the interesting chapter beginning on page 102, Karlgren discusses the 
difficulty of understanding much of the oldest literature. He introduces the 
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reader here to some of the complexities that beset student and scholar alike 
in the interpretation of obscure passages in the Shih Ching, China’s oldest extant 
poetry. Karlgren is a master in the difficult art of exegesis, and shows how many 
passages can now be explained in the light of present linguistic knowledge. 

Karlgren closes by examining the popular concept of the difficulty of learning 
Chinsese. To learn the spoken language is quite easy, he says, and to learn the 
script requires much work but is not an unattainable goal; but learning something 
of the classical literature is indeed a difficult task. He recommends a very ex- 
tensive reading of texts as the only real help. In an earlier passage (59), he says 
that extensive reading will give ‘a feeling for how the Chinese make up their 
sentences’, grammatical analysis being of comparatively little help. This is a 
widespread opinion, and true to a large extent; but it offers little consolation to 
student or teacher. Surely the student could be spared much unnecessary dif- 
ficulty if he had access to grammars written from a descriptive point of view. 
This is a challenge that needs to be seriously regarded by linguists. 

Like Karlgren’s other writings, this book is a valuable contribution. It is 
pleasingly written, and can serve as an excellent survey of the author’s most 
important researches. In addition to the linguistic material, there is much of 
interest on the structure of the ancient script and on China’s cultural back- 
ground in general. 

Nicuouas C. Bopman, Yale University 


UCJ: An orthographic system of notation and transcription for Sino-Japanese. 
By Perer A. Boopspere. (University of California Publications in East 
Asiatic Philology, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 17-102.) Pp. iii, [86]. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1947. 


Anyone who has ever tried to master the art and mystery of Japanese writing 
will readily subscribe to Boodberg’s characterization of it as ‘the most difficult 
and complicated system of writing now in use’ (17) and prepare to welcome a 
simpler system that would be acceptable to the Japanese. His description of the 
writing as ‘half phonetic, half logographic’ is, indeed, only a faint hint at the 
intricacies that have accumulated in the course of fifteen centuries. 

In order to provide a basis for examining Boodberg’s system of notation, it 
will be necessary to sketch the history of writing in Japan. 

Before the arrival of Chinese scholars from Korea in the middle of the first 
millenium, there is no certain evidence of a native system of writing in Japan. 
Thus it was possible for the court, at about that time, to adopt a foreign language 
—Chinese—for the recording of its official documents. Reading and writing were 
at first confined to hired foreign scholars. Only gradually did a small circle of 
native Japanese arise with enough leisure and enough admiration for Chinese 
culture to devote the necessary time to learning to read and write Chinese. 

The inevitable attempt to apply Chinese characters to the writing of Japanese 
presented grave problems. The languages are entirely unrelated. They un- 
doubtedly differed then as now in the number and nature of their sounds and in 
the pattern of their syllables. Another point of difference is that Japanese makes 
use of many grammatical particles and of inflections; Chinese does not. 
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To the innovators two courses were open. A Chinese character could be adopted 
arbitrarily for a native Japanese word of similar meaning; this procedure left 
unwritten a number of words for which there was no exact Chinese equivalent, 
as well as all the particles and inflectional endings. The other possibility was to 
use the character to represent a Japanese word or syllable of similar sound, 
disregarding the Chinese meaning entirely, and to build up words after the 
manner of a rebus. The word ‘America’, for example, is written with four char- 
acters to represent the syllables a-me-ri-ka. In their non-phonetic use these 
characters represent words with the meanings ‘follows, rice, profit, adds’. 

Neither method prevailed over the other: Japanese writing is a complex 
combination of both possibilities. In Chinese the vast majority of the characters 
represent a single word. In Japanese such characters are the exception, and 
multiple duty is the rule. The Japanese vocabulary is, furthermore, rich in 
Chinese borrowings that preserve the original Chinese meanings. The process 
took place over a long period of time and from more than one Chinese dialect. 
The borrowings, which are used chiefly as bound forms in double compounds 
(i.e. in compounds consisting of two parts, both bound), constitute the so-called 
‘Chinese readings’ of the characters. Thus each character may represent one or 
more Chinese readings (used with or without relation to its original Chinese 
meaning) and in addition may represent one or more words of native origin— 
its ‘Japanese readings’. 

To take a simple example, the entry for the character meaning ‘sun, day’ in 
Rose-Innes’ Beginners’ dictionary of Chinese-Japanese characters and com- 
pounds reads as follows (small capitals indicate Chinese readings; parentheses 
ndicate readings that occur only in proper names): 


Nicui abbreviation of Nippon Japan; jitsu. Hi sun; day: ka day, after simple numbers 
2 to 9. (Kusa). 


According to the context, then, this character may have any one of five different 
readings: nitt in nitiyoo (‘day’ + ‘use’) meaning ‘everyday use’, or in the word 
for ‘Japan,’ Nippon, which is niti ‘sun’ + hon ‘origin’ (also ‘book’), with the 
usual change of -t2 + h- to -pp-; zitu in zitugetu (‘sun, day’ + ‘moon, month’) 
meaning ‘days and months, time, sun and moon’; hi in isolation ‘sun, day’, 
or in the compound hiatari (‘sun’ + ‘striking against’) meaning ‘exposure to 
the sun’; ka in hutuka (‘two’ + ‘day’) meaning ‘two days, the second day of 
the month’; Kusa in the proper name Kusaka (‘day, sun’ + ‘below’).! 

An examination of the 51 compounds of ‘sun, day’ listed by Rose-Innes shows 
a typical distribution. There are 48 compounds of two characters (by far the 
most common type in Japanese), 5 of three characters, and one of four. There 
are 28 compounds with Chinese readings throughout (e.g. nitiyoo, Nippon); 
12 with Japanese readings (e.g. hiatari); 6 with mixed readings (e.g. hittiniti 
‘day’ + ‘one’ + ‘day’, meaning ‘day by day’); 3 with both a Chinese and a 


1 Japanese words are cited in a romanized orthography taken from Bernard Bloch, 
Studies in Colloquial Japanese I (Inflection), JAOS 66.98 fn. 4 (1946); II (Syntax), Lg. 
22.200-1 fn. 3 (1946). But the word accent is not marked in this review, since it is not relevant 
to the subject here discussed. 
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Japanese reading (e.g. Nippov may also be read Hinomoto); and 2 (hinata ‘sun- 
shine’ and hiyort ‘weather’) with readings that could not be predicted by looking 
up the characters individually, since the readings are either limited to these 
particular compounds or are so rare as not to be listed with the characters. 

Another type of character compound can be illustrated by the character 
for ‘sun, day’ preceded by the one for ‘now’ (readings KON, KIN, ima). The com- 
pound can be read either konniti (Chinese readings for both) or kyoo—a simple, 
uncompounded Japanese word. Furthermore, some Japanese words can be 
written with a choice of several different characters. Thus, Kenkyusha’s New 
Japanese-English dictionary lists three possibilities for aw ‘meets’. Since the 
original basis for choice is lost for the ordinary citizen in the depths of history, 
the traditional uses of each character must be slowly and painfully memorized. 

In addition to the characters, the Japanese also evolved a syllabary system, or 
kana, derived from the rebus-like use of the characters written in abbreviated 
forms. Before approaching the mystery of the characters, a Japanese schoolchild 
must learn the 48 straight-line symbols of the katakana, each representing a 
whole syllable; then he must learn the cursive symbols of the hiragana, repre- 
senting the same 48 syllables. Katakana is used like italics, to emphasize and to 
mark off foreign words; hiragana is used chiefly for particles and inflectional 
endings. Kana is also sometimes used in small size to the right of a character to 
indicate the reading intended by the author. 

The effect of reading this mixture of characters and kana can be indicated 
roughly in a fictitious English example, by using capital letters for characters and 
small letters for kana. If X stands for ‘right, dexter-, clever, correct, Republican’; 
Y for ‘angl-, pisc-, fish(-)’; and Z for ‘man, male, human’, and we find the phrase 
XousYerZ, any English speaker can quickly resolve this into ‘dexterous fisher- 
man’. 

Kana—with the aid of a few conventions—is adequate for the representation 
of any Japanese utterance. Romanizations have been known since the first 
missionaries arrived in Japan in the 17th century. With two simple and efficient 
systems available, why has the complex use of characters plus kana continued? 
To understand the persistence of this cumbersome double system, we must look 
again at its background. 

The possession of the luxury art of writing was limited for centuries to pro- 
fessional scribes, religious groups, and a feudal aristocracy. After writing had 
been adapted to Japanese, the general reverence for all things of Chinese origin 
served to entrench and fortify it. At a later period, when contact with China was 
not so close and Chinese institutions were less favored, the same aura neverthe- 
less still clung to writing. During the years that Japan’s doors were closed to 
the West, it was illegal to study a foreign language, and thus the knowledge 
of alphabetical systems was severely limited. 

It was not until after the Meiji Restoration of 1868 that universal education 
was instituted in Japan. Only when writing ceased to be the possession of a small 
group and became a necessary, everyday matter, would anyone think to question 
the practicality of a system that demanded so much time to master. Within a 
few years of the Restoration—possibly under the impetus of renewed contact 
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with the West and the lifting of the ban on foreign languages—-societies were 
formed to advocate the use of romanization for Japanese. They fared little 
better than societies for the reformation of English spelling, although an official 
romanization, Kokutei Rémaji, was adopted by the Government in 1937. 

The passive resistance to romanization draws much of its strength from the 
high regard for writing as an art. The point is difficult for a westerner to grasp, but 
good calligraphy is considered as much an index to a man’s character as his 
appearance. It is a social asset valuable to a degree that would astonish anyone 
accustomed to conduct business by machine and to expect an indecipherable 
hand from genius. The controlled and beautiful use of the hands is also a social 
asset, and the writing brush fosters this skill. The way in which we learn to write 
words is a pale shadow of this kinesthetic training. The repeated drawing of well- 
proportioned characters instills a feeling of balance, so much admired and so 
frequently expressed in Japanese life, that could hardly be duplicated in an art 
class short of hundreds of daily exercises in composition. 

The acquisition of reading and calligraphy represents an investment of long 
hours of exacting discipline and endless memory work. Why should a statesman, 
a businessman, or an ordinary citizen—much less a scholar—accept easily the 
idea of throwing away this proud achievement in order to learn a foreign system 
that he will read haltingly at first and in which his handwriting will scarcely be 
distinguishable from a schoolboy’s? 

To a westerner the saving in labor and time seems obvious and compelling. 
The amount of time that could be saved in the schools alone would make the 
change worth while, and a higher degree of literacy would be possible.? The 
system is, as Boodberg says (20), ‘too expensive a cultural luxury for any people 
in the present age’. But, as in the case of English spelling, the weight of tradition 
is against change. The reluctance to relegate all libraries to the province of special 
scholars is understandable. 

In addition to the socio-cultural factors there are other considerations that 
bolster the resistance to romanization. There is no denying the psychological 
reality of the link that habit has forged between groups of words and a single 
character. The complex reaction to a character (for example, the one cited above: 
NITI, ZITU, hi, ka, kusa) is very different from the reaction to a romanized version 
of one member of the group, say hi. This lies behind the frequently heard pro- 
nouncement that the character cannot be separated from the word, or even that 
the character is the word. The Japanese feel that the understanding of a literary 
passage would somehow be impaired if the complex reaction to the characters 
were not brought into play. 

Strongest of all is the firm conviction on the part of many Japanese that be- 
cause of the enormous number of homonyms that exist in the technical and 
semi-learned language, this would be confusing or unintelligible if reduced to 
romanization. 

The learned vocabulary contains a high proportion of elements of Chinese 

2 Dr. Erin Asai, of the National Language Research Institute in Tokyo, reports (in a 


personal communication) that only 70% of the Japanese population can read ordinary prose 
of the difficulty of a newspaper, and only 30% can write it. 
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origin. As a result of remodeling originally distinct Chinese words on Japanese 
patterns of sounds and syllables and of ignoring Chinese tonal differences, the 
degree of homonymity in the Sino-Japanese vocabulary is almost beyond belief. 
A glance at any romanized dictionary of Japanese will confirm the fact that sets 
of three to six homonyms are easier to find than compounds of this type with no 
homonyms at all. For the phonetic shape kookoo, Kenkyusha’s dictionary lists 
twenty different entries, representing twenty different words. 

The problem of the homonyms in the technical and semi-learned vocabulary 
is the point of attack of Boodberg’s proposed system of notation and tran- 
scription. The bulk of the booklet is taken up by lists of these homonymous 
elements—the Chinese readings of some 3300 common characters. 

An example will make the problem clear. Boodberg lists 63 characters with the 
Chinese reading kan and 31 with the reading zyoo. The theoretically possible 
combinations kafizyoo amount to nearly 2000. Although there is considerable 
freedom in the formation of new compounds, only a relatively small number of 
words of the shape kavizyoo are in common use. Boodberg, in discussing the 
problem (19), lists eight. Kenkyusha gives a ninth with the meaning ‘letter of 
approval’. From the point of view of the possible combinations this is minute; 
from the point of view of homonymity it is enormous. 

The opponents of romanization claim that without the characters the learned 
language would be unintelligible. It is true that if you ask the meaning of kavizyoo 
in isolation, you are met either with no answer or with many answers. More than 
likely you will be met with a request to ‘see the characters’, preferably in context. 
Similarly an English speaker is at a loss to give the meaning of [bir] unless he is 
provided with the visual clue or the context of death or alcohol. 

The meanings assigned to kanzyoo by Boodberg are as follows: ‘calculation, 
emotion, aboard a man-of-war, bulwark, bacilliform, tubular, annulate, cor- 
onate’. It is difficult to imagine any but the most limited.context in which con- 
fusion could arise among the first four, or among these and Kenkyusha’s ‘letter 
of approval’; but the last four (translated by Boodberg as if followed by the 
particle no) might easily be confused in a description of some unknown object. 

The existence of written characters as a means of distinguishing homonyms 
has, in all probability, helped to perpetuate them. Even in conversation the 
visual aid can be appealed to and the character described or sketched on the 
palm of the hand. Since most words can be distinguished visually and since the 
learned style is probably more often read than listened to, there has been no 
particular pressure to weed out homonyms. If the visual clue could no longer 
be given, we might expect that where confusion arose or was anticipated, a 
synonymous word or a circumlocution would be used. 

Boodberg’s stated aim (19) in proposing the University of California Notation 
and Transcription for Sino-Japanese (UCJ) is twofold: 


first, to provide a system of notation independent of Chinese characters for rendering in 
our alphabetic script the Chinese roots most frequently used in Japanese with homonyms 
to be distinguished by the simple device of supplying the transcriptions with Japanese and 
international semantic signals; secondly, to point out that through the adoption of such a 
system of notation as a standard system of transcription for Sino-Japanese the task of con- 
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verting the present Japanese script into a phoneticized one may be immediately undertaken 
without complicating or jeopardizing that all-important project by the otherwise necessary 
preliminary of revising in its entirety the Japanese vocabulary. 


Boodberg’s view that no ‘phoneticized’ orthography can be adopted until the 
vocabulary has been revised—which means, presumably, pruned of its ho- 
monyms—seems to me unnecessary and quite unrealistic. From what is known 
of the behavior of people and languages it is safe to guess that no academic re- 
vision and no legislation can hope to be as effective as the simple situation of 
being misunderstood. One might wonder what a fitting punishment for the new 
crime of using forbidden homonyms would be, or whether a body of ‘bad’ words 
would evolve from them. 

In working out his system of notation Boodberg uses what he describes (20) as 
‘three somewhat novel principles of transcription’. 

The first of these is TRILITERALISM: ‘Every Sino-Japanese syllable is rendered 
with three letters of the alphabet.’ (Here ‘syllable’ is merely a slip for ‘element’, 
‘root’, or ‘morpheme’. This somewhat arbitrary dictum is justified as follows: 
‘Sino-Japanese elements of the Japanese vocabulary then become easily identi- 
fiable in transcription as being always composed graphically of multiples of 
three letters.’ Since the Chinese elements vary from a single phoneme such as a 
to four phonemes (two syllables) such as koku, this dictum gives rise to a series 
of problems, which are very ingeniously solved. 

If the Chinese root falls short of three letters, h is selected as a cipher symbol 
to fil] out the number: a will appear as ahh; ai (two syllables) as ath; av (two 
syllables) as anh, and so on. 

Elements of the koku type, which exceed three letters in all existing romani- 
zations, require a more complicated treatment. The basis of Boodberg’s solution, 
although this is not explicitly discussed, is the limited patterning of the Chinese 
elements. Ali roots of the two-syllable type CVCV have as their second syllable 
ti or tu, ki or ku. The members of each of these two pairs are further limited in 
their distribution. Of the two syllables tz and tu, only tu occurs after a syllable 
containing wu, ¢, or 0; but if the first syllable contains a or 2, either é or tu may 
occur, and there are actually six such pairs (first syllables ha-, da-, ra-; ki-, s1-, 
ni-). Boodberg’s solution here is to render ti by c and tu by ¢, writing, for ex- 
ample, hac for hati and hat for hatu. But in other situations, to conform to the 
principle of triliteralism, the Chinese element éz is rendered as chi or cih, and 
tu as tsu (but only ts in ats = atu). 

Of the two syllables ki and ku, only ku occurs after a syllable containing a, 
o, or u; and a syllable containing e is followed only by kz. But if the first syllable 
contains 7, either ki or ku may occur: riki and riku, ziki and ziku. Boodberg’s 
solution of this dilemma is to write the pairs thus: rik (rikt), rig (riku); jik 
(zikt), jiq (ztku); that is, he introduces the symbol q, which is to be used in these 
two ambiguous cases and nowhere else. Provided the reader already knows the 
permitted patters of the Chinese elements, no confusion will arise: kok must 
be koku and sek must be seki, because koki and seku, although there are words 
of this shape, do not exist as single Sino-Japanese morphemes. 

The second of the new principles is orTHOGRAPHY. Under this heading 
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Boodberg outlines a method for differentiating elements that are pronounced 
alike by preserving and expanding the old-style kana spellings wherever these 
indicate etymological (though not phonetic) differences. This practice applies 
only to elements ending in -oo0 and -ez. Thus, the 96 morphemes of the shape koo 
are grouped into classes according to their Chinese prototypes and are spelled 
in correspondingly different ways: 
Chin. kau > UCJ kau (as in kana) Chin. kang > UCJ kaw 
Chin. kou > UCJ kow (as in kana) Chin. kong > UCJ kow 
Chin. kap > UCJ kav (kana ka-hu) 
Since a + u, a + hu, and o + wu in the familiar kana spelling are all to be read 
[oo], it would be necessary only to learn that a final w may be replaced by v 
or w to recognize that all five of Boodberg’s spellings mean [koo]. 

Elements ending in -ez are divided into two groups according to their historical 
origins: 

Chin. e« > UCJ e 
Chin. eng > UCI @ 

In short, Boodberg would impose on the orthography a system of purely graphic 
distinctions based on etymology—based, that is, on historical considerations 
known only to scholars—and would burden the Japanese schoolchild (not to 
mention the average Japanese adult) with the kind of historical spellings that 
have been the bane of so many school hours for English-speaking boys and girls. 

The third of his new principles is the assigning of SPECIAL VALUES to certain 
letters. Under this heading Boodberg expands the number of restorations of 
old-style kana spellings, and adds innovations of his own to take care of various 
remaining problems. 

Thus he restores the former distinction between ka and kwa, which have fallen 
together as [ka] in standard Japanese. In triliteral groups, a medial w is used with 
zero phonetic value before a and u, but with the value wa (phonetically [a]) 
before final 7 and 7. Ka, for example, is written either kah or kwa, depending 
on its origin; kwn and kwi are to be read as kav and kai respectively. Before 7, 
initial w and initial y both are phonetic zero, so that 7, for example, can be written 
either wih or yih. A medial y represents ya, and a medial 7 represents yo: ryk 
means ryaku, rjk means ryoku. 

Still other special rules are needed to handle elements ending in -yoo and 
-yuu without recourse to the macron (23) and without violating the principle of 
triliteralism. In elements of the type kyoo which derive from Chinese morphemes 
with final -ng, a single o is to be written after y, j, or w. The rule of o is applied 
also to koo and adds another subdivision to this group of elements: 

CHINESE KANA UCI PRONUNCIATION 

kiang ki-ya-u kyo [kyoo] 

kiong ki-yo-u kjo [kyoo] 

kwang ku-wa-u kwo [koo] 
In elements which did not originally end in Chinese -ng, Boodberg’s spelling 
imitates the old-style kana use of -e-u (to be read yoo) in retaining the e, but 
substitutes o for u. Thus UCJ reo (kana re-u) is ryoo. An alternative spelling 
rio is also suggested. 
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A medial v is used to represent yu, for instance in elements of the type kyuu 
(UCJ kyw) and in syuku (UCJ svk). A final » represents the kana symbol hu, so 
that, in accordance with the rules of old-style kana spelling, kav, gov, yev, and 
riv are to be read koo, goo, yoo, and ryuu respectively. 

For monosyllabic elements with a palatalized initial (e.g. ryo, syo, kyo), 
a medial h is proposed as a means of indicating the palatalization (i.e. rho, sho, 
kho). The obvious spelling kyo is not available, since UCJ kyo, as shown above, 
is to be read kyoo. It is not impossible that this obscuring of the syllable-count 
may prove unpalatable to the syllable-trained Japanese. 

The suggestion is also offered that final u derived from Chinese -ng might be 
indicated by ux (x is nowhere else used), but Boodberg adds that such words 
are so rare that this may be disregarded. 

For the 55 ki and the 58 si listed, no historical basis for subdivision exists, 
hence an arbitrary grouping is made into khi and kih, shi and sth. 

The special values assigned to letters in UCJ, then, are based on a combination 
of historical data, permitted sequences of sounds in Japanese, and kana con- 
ventions. Sequence patterns are quite evidently the basis for the values given 
to w and y; since only the vowel a occurs after w and kw does not occur at all, 
the spelling kwn is easily recognizable as kav, and with as 1. Since only a, 0, and 
u occur after y, yih for 7 and yen for ev are not difficult. Sound sequences plus 
kana usage (once the substitution of v or w for final wu is learned) make it easy 
to read kau, kaw, kav, kou, kow, kov, and kwo as koo—although the several 
spellings must be learned. 

The rules for reading and writing UCJ are somewhat formidable to state, but 
to anyone already familiar with the patterns of the Chinese elements, the per- 
mitted sound sequences of Japanese, and the rules of old-style kana spelling, 
a text in which the Chinese elements were written in UCJ would be quite easy 
to read. Learning to write in this system would take less time than is spent in our 
own schools on English spelling. For the older generation, however, writing 
would mean consulting a spelling list twice for every double compound of Chinese 
elements. 

As a further aid to reading the Chinese elements in romanization—since some 
of the subdivisions are still rather large—Boodberg suggests ‘Japanese and in- 
ternational semantic signals’. These signals are an adaptation of the use of kana 
symbols written beside a character to indicate the desired reading. For each of 
the 3300 characters in his list, Boodberg gives the most common Japanese 
reading as a gloss. The first syllable of the gloss is to be written in katakana with 
each triliteral Chinese element. In a double compound the symbol will appear 
above and to the left of the first element, above and to the right of the second. 
The kana signal, that is, instead of showing the correct reading as it does when 
used with characters, here serves to call to mind the character by cross-reference 
to a different reading. (No mention is made of compounds of three elements such 
as yuubinkyoku ‘post office’, but doubtless the mechanics could be easily 
managed.) 

Certain problems arise in the working out of the signals. Inevitably two 
characters will have Japanese glosses beginning with the same syllable. For one 
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of these a roman letter is selected. In cases where there are too many common 
Japanese readings or none at all, no gloss is given and 0 is used as the signal. 
Occasionally characters are entered twice with different Japanese glosses. 

Certain groups of words are singled out for special treatment. Colors are given 
roman letters equivalent to the first sound of the Japanese gloss. ‘Universals’ 
such as chemical and medical terms, measures, and so on, are assigned roman 
letters according to their international symbols. Thus the element hih, glossed 
‘arsenic’, is given the symbol A, dow ‘cuprum’ C; hth ‘spleen’ has s, kwk ‘cholera’ 
has c; kin ‘measure’ has m, ban ‘myriad’ has m, and so on. Under this heading 
are also treated groups of elements such as kej, kyo, toh, fuh, all glossed miyako 
‘capital’ and assigned a roman m as an aid to foreign students, since ‘metro- 
polis’ also begins with m. 

To give some illustrations of how the signals function, the word se7soo ‘war’, 
UCJ sensaw, would be preceded by the katakana symbol for éa, the first syllable 
of tatakai ‘battles’, and followed by a, the first syllable of arasou ‘fights’. The word 
sensei ‘teacher’, UCJ sensej, would be preceded by sa for sakz ‘first’, and followed 
by 2 for iki ‘breath’. Kagaku ‘chemistry’, UCJ kwagak, would be preceded by 
roman b for bakeru ‘changes’ (roman apparently because two glosses for the 
element ka begin with b), and followed by 0 (no gloss is given, although the 
character used here has the Japanese reading manabu ‘learns’). Kagaku ‘science’, 
UCJ kwagak, would be preceded by roman c for ‘cursus, classis’, and followed, 
again, by 0. 

But to whom exactly would these semantic signals appeal? In unusual or 
difficult words they might help a reader thoroughly familiar with characters, 
although in a word as common as sefsoo a reminder of the characters seems 
hardly necessary. To a novice the signals would be meaningless. Establishing 
connections between Chinese elements and native Japanese words—not to 
mention a new vocabulary of English and Latin words—without benefit of the 
link at present supplied by the character would demand endless memory work. 

For use in native Japanese words Boodberg recommends, in passing, not more 
than two letters for each syllable, in order to strengthen the visual aid of tri- 
literalism. Unfortunately, no sample of connected text is included in the article, 
but this double standard would seem to work out somewhat as follows. One 
would write katu for the Japanese word ‘wins’, but the Chinese element katu 
would be kat in all compounds, with no concessions made to pronunciation: 
the word kappatu ‘briskness’ (katu + hatu, with a sound change similar to the 
one noted above for Nippon) would be written kathat. The spelling of the Jap- 
anese word kau ‘buys’ would be read [kau], but in kaukiu ‘investigation’ the same 
letters must be read [koo]. Compounds of mixed origin, such as tehon ‘model, 
example’, in which the element ¢e is Japanese in origin and the hon is Chinese, 
are left unmentioned. Whether in practice the use of two systems of spelling 
would be helpful or confusing, it is difficult to predict. 

Boodberg does not offer UCJ as the ideal and ultimate solution for transcribing 
Japanese. His aim is clearly stated (19): 


Being entirely independent of Chinese characters and yet closely correlated with them, 
UCJ would serve as an effective interim transcription during the period of transition from 
the old form of script to the new phonetic one... 
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And yet one cannot help wondering if this is not the kind of crutch that it would 
be better never to give the patient at all. Granting that the reading of UCJ 
would be easier for a well-educated Japanese than it might seem at first glance 
to a westerner, the difficulties of writing it are not to be ignored. It would not be 
easy to train transcribers of books and writers of original articles, printers and 
proofreaders in the new system; and the general public would not find it easy to 
use. 

The most direct route to romanization is surely the system that is easiest to 
read and easiest to write. Once the sound values of a practical orthography, 
based on a compromise between phonemic and morphophonemic transcription, are 
mastered, any word that can be uttered can be written. Are we to suppose that 
every Japanese speaker and listener has a running visual impression of char- 
acters? Or that Japanese ‘thinking in words’ is not only a subvocal activity but a 
subvisual and subkinesthetic one as well? Unless we are willing to believe this, 
any sentence that can be read—provided it does not contain unknown words— 
can be understood. Romanization would offer the added advantage of making 
any graph pronounceable, whereas if the characters are unknown there is a gap in 
the vocalization. Telephone conversations are surely not limited to native words. 
Lectures are delivered and understood. A listener cannot tell whether a text 
being read aloud is written in characters or in romanization. The real problem is 
the breaking of the character-link habit and, in the younger generation, the 
prevention of its forming. 

English speakers manage not to confuse the phonemic shape /mejn/ in the 
contexts State of —, horse’s —, —line, the raging —, might and —, and water —. 
Nor has anyone yet suggested that we differentiate according to origin the various 
kinds of man in manifest, romantic, commandeer, mandatory, mansion, mandible, 
manly, and so on. 

UCJ’s approach is an oblique one, attacking only part of the problem of 
romanization—the homonyms in the Sino-Japanese vocabulary. In the degree 
to which it does depend on characters, in the mechanical imposition of historical 
and arbitrary spellings, in the overemphasis on the origins of words by the use of 
two systems of orthography, and in its ignoring of the ordinary processes of 
vocabulary development it is an artificial and backward-looking system. The 
erudition that went into its creation is staggering, but the ordinary citizen is 
not the equal of the scholar in this respect and might fail to appreciate the 
ingenuity of solutions to the self-created problems of triliteralism. 

My vote will be cast for a simple, practical orthography without any interim 
measure. Perhaps for a time a dictionary of homonyms will be needed, giving 
romanization to characters and characters to romanization, with a system for 
numbering homonymous whole words according to a nationally adopted list. 
It would even be possible to give characters as a gloss for words that an author 
fears might be ambiguous. If difficulties in understanding actually arise, my 
faith is pinned on the usual battle of homonyms and the springing up of synonyms 
and circumlocutions to settle the matter. 

ELizABETH F. GARDNER, Yale University 








THE PRINCIPAL STEP IN COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 


Henry M. HoENnIGswALp 
University of Pennsylvania 


[Reconstruction by the comparative method (as distinct from internal reconstruc- 
tion based on alternations between phonemes in a paradigm) is essentially a problem 
in phonemics, in which the place of allophones is taken by sets of sound correspond- 
ences that are partially alike (share one component) and in complementary distribu- 
tion. The principle is illustrated by the IE dental and labial stops as reconstructed 
from Sanskrit and Germanic, by IE *s in Greek and Latin, and by the IE aspirates in 
Italic.] 


Theorists of comparative grammar have concerned themselves a great deal 
with the reality of our reconstructions: whether they are phonetically concrete 
and fixed in time and space, or merely formulas for observed correspondences, 
lacking chronological depth. The question is, of course, important. But surpris- 
ingly little has been done about a much humbler task, namely that of rigorously 
describing the procedure used in reconstruction. The reason is no doubt that the 
matter has been considered too humble even to require formulation. The great 
tradition in comparative linguistics is teaching by example: if the examples are 
taken from languages with which the student is familiar because he is also a 
student of texts, they can be relied upon to build up a sound feeling for the 
workings of the comparative method. There is much to be said for this peda- 
gogical approach, and even more against mere discussion of methodology as 
contrasted with the development of new methods implicit in the treatment of 
concrete new problems as they arise. On the other hand, generalizations are es- 
sential, both in discussing our science with investigators from other fields and, 
within our own domain, in weighing the merits of alternative reconstructions. 
Characteristically, some of the best efforts to put reconstructive procedures into 
words are found in polemic writings, where criteria are needed to prove oneself 
right and one’s opponent wrong. 

We assume that when two or more languages are compared (in the technical 
sense) the initial hypothesis, namely that of genetic relationship, has been made, 
and lists of corresponding morphemes or longer forms have been drawn up. We 
also assume that the task of weeding out material which is not directly inherited 
has somehow been accomplished. Some of the procedures used to this end are well 
known. Thus, in discarding analogical new formations one follows, roughly, 
a hierarchy of trustworthiness in which phonemes in morphologically isolated 
forms come first; then phonemes in paradigms where they alternate with other 
phonemes (because many alternations result from conditioned sound change); 
and finally phonemes in regular paradigms (because the regularity may be due 
to leveling). Or, to guard against the effects of secondary developments in daugh- 
ter languages, we may refer to Meillet’s rule that in reconstructing the vocab- 
ulary of a proto-language we need the testimony of three, rather than two, inde- 
pendent witnesses.’ For many other purposes, however, reconstruction from more 


1 Introduction a ]’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes* 340 (Paris, 1922). 
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than two witnesses may well be viewed as a mere extension of the fundamental 
operation involving only two. 


From the material thus restricted, we abstract SETS OF CORRESPONDENCES. 
Considering, for instance, (Vedic) Sanskrit and Germanic, we find a great many 
sets; among them are the following:? 


a ae me ie oe 
Sanskrit: ttedd & 
Germanic: ¢ dp) d ¢t 


Examples: 1 dsti : ist ‘is’; 2 pitdr- : fadar ‘father’; 3 bhratar- : bropar ‘brother’; 
4 dehi- ‘wall’ : deigan ‘knead’; 5 véda : wait ‘I know’; 6 mddhya- : midjis ‘middle’; 
7 spdc- ‘watcher’ : OHG spehén ‘look out’; 8 lip- ‘(stick,) smear’ : bi-leiban ‘(stick,) 
stay’; 9 see 2; 10 bédhati ‘awakes, is attentive’ : ana-biudan ‘charge with, bid’; 
11 rdmbate ‘hangs down’ : MG lampen ‘droop’; 12 see 3. 

The sets are now classified according to the relations that exist between them. 
There are two criteria. First, certain sets are PARTIALLY ALIKE in that they share 
either their Sanskrit component (e.g. 2 and 3) or their Germanic component 
(e.g. 2 and 4). Second, certain sets are so distributed with respect to the sets 
which precede and follow them in the etymologies considered that they occur 
only IN MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE ENVIRONMENTS (e.g. 2 after Skt. unaccented 
vowel and Gme. vowel, 3 after Skt. accented vowel and Gmc. vowel or after 
pause in both languages, but not conversely), while other sets are found to be In 
CONTRAST with each other in at least one environment (e.g. 3 and 9: both, say, 
after pause and before r, as in trdyas : prets ‘three’, pra- ‘fore’ : fra- prefix). 

The following sets are partially alike: 


ie ae share Skt. ¢ 
share Skt. d 
share Skt. p 
share Skt. b 
share Gmc. d 
share Gmc. b 
share Gmc. ¢ 
7 11 share Gmc. p 


Only some of these partially like sets, however, are taken to be continuations of 
one and the same phoneme of the proto-language. Thus, 4 and 6 are thought to 


? Germanic forms quoted are Gothic unless otherwise identified; with respect to the 
crucial features, the dialects used agree among themselves and with proto-Germanic. The 
list is in no way exhaustive: it does not include Skt. ¢ = Gmc. s (in clusters from IE ¢ before 
t) or any reflex of the IE voiceless aspirates; nor does it include sets that involve Gothic 
specifically, such as where Gmc. b has been unvoiced to f in Gothic. 

The components of the various sets are phonemes, obtained by descriptive analysis of 
phonetic records in the case of living languages or by interpretation of written sources in 
the case of dead languages. Since alphabet records are often in effect phonemic, we are 
mostly in the dark about subphonemic differences in earlier stages of a language. In the 
light of the discussion below, such knowledge, where we have it, may be helpful, though 
perhaps never crucial. For instance, it is helpful to know that the allophones of Gmc. b 
were spirants in the positions where set 8 occurs. 
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derive from one IE phoneme, written *dh, which remained a single phoneme (d) 
in Germanic, but split in Sanskrit, by conditioned sound change, into two pho- 
nemes (d if the following syilable begins with an aspirate, otherwise dh). On the 
other hand, 2 and 6, though they share Gmc. d, are interpreted as representing 
two different IE phonemes, written *¢ and *dh, of which the first was affected 
in Germanic by a conditioned sound change in such a way that some of its 
occurrences merged with the second. In other words, although sets 2, 4, and 6 
all share Gmc. d and are different only in their Skt. members, the difference be- 
tween 4 and 6 is taken to be a recent development while the difference between 
2 and 6 is taken to be original. (The relation between 2 and 4 will be dealt with 
later.) 

What is it that enables us to infer these particular historical events? Clearly 
it is the manner in which the sets are distributed in our comparative material. 
Set 4 (Skt. d = Gmc. d) occurs when the next syllable begins with Skt. h = 
Gmc. g, Skt. dh = Gmc. d, or a few other sets; set 6 (Skt. dh = Gmc. d) does not 
occur in these environments. Set 2 (Skt. ¢ = Gme. d) occurs only after Skt. 
unaccented vowel = Gmc. vowel with or without certain consonants interven- 
ing; set 6 occurs in this environment also, as well as in others.® 

These examples illustrate a fundamental assumption of comparative grammar: 
PARTIALLY LIKE SETS OCCURRING IN MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE ENVIRONMENTS ARE 


TAKEN TO BE CONTINUATIONS OF ONE AND THE SAME PHONEME OF THE PROTO- 
LANGUAGE.‘ The assumption has one important corollary: if, after the recon- 
struction has been made, we describe the relations between the phonemes of 
the proto-language and those of only one of the two or more daughter languages 


(ignoring the rest), our statements constitute the HISTORICAL PHONOLOGY of this 
language in terms of sound changes. Examples can be found in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

Possible applications of our assumption may, however, be in conflict. Let us 
examine the entire table of partially like sets (given above) for the distribution of 
the sets in various environments. Sets 4 and 5, as well as 10 and 11, are in con- 
trast; for in the few surroundings where 4 and 10 are found (before h = g, dh = 
d, and a few other sets in the following syllable), 5 and 11 occur also. The same 
is true, as has been shown, for sets 2 and 6, and equally for sets 8 and 12, whose 


3 Of course, IE was not reconstructed from Vedic Sanskrit and Germanic alone. Actually, 
scholars made use of the fact that the other major IE languages are apt to show one and the 
same phoneme in 4 and 6 (not Greek, which has, roughly, ¢ ¢ t ¢ d th from 1 to6;see note 6 below) 
but two different ones in 2 and 6. Still, such multilateral comparison may be viewed as a 
system of bilateral ones. This is important since it becomes increasingly clear (and not only 
for Romance; see R. A. Hall Jr., Lg. 26.24) that some of the well-known difficulties about 
the setting up of family relations between languages disappear as soon as these relation- 
ships are interpreted in terms of successive bifurcation rather than simultaneous, multiple 
split. 

4 In terms of surrounding sets. Instances where two partially like sets differ in language 
A, but the environments appear as mutually exclusive only because they are different in 
language B, are the particular triumphs of the comparative method. Sets 2 and 3 differ 
only in Germanic, under conditions that are revealed only in Vedic Sanskrit (and, if we 
compare Germanic with other IE languages, only where the IE accent has left direct traces, 
as in Greek); hence the startling effect of Verner’s discovery. 
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distribution is parallel to that of 2 and 6. No contrast can be established be- 
tween any other two partially like sets: they are all more or less obviously in 
complementary distribution. This leaves the following choices. Set 1 may be 
grouped together with 3 (and possibly 2; see the next statement), which would 
amount to reconstructing a single source for all occurrences of Skt. ¢; but also 
with 5, which is one of the sources of Gmc. t. Set 2 may be grouped with 1 and 3 
(all sharing Skt. ¢), but also with 4, though not with 6 (both Skt. d). Set 3 is 
grouped with 1 and perhaps 2 (see above). Set 4 cannot, as we have seen, be 
grouped with 5 (Skt. d), hence it can only be grouped with 6 or perhaps 2 (Gmc. 
d). Set 5 can only belong with 1 (Gmc. ¢), provided 1 is not rather linked with 3 
(and 2), in which case 5 would stand alone. Set 6 goes with 4, but not with 2. 
The relationships among sets 7-12 are parallel to those among sets 1-6; in what 
follows sets 7-12 will not be specially noted. 

The principal criterion to decide among these choices is economy. If we were 
not concerned with economy, we could be content with reconstructing as many 
phonemes for the proto-language as there are sets of corresponding phonemes in 
the daughter languages—a frequently criticized flaw in poor comparative work. 
Examining the possibilities, we find that two different choices will each result in 
three reconstructed phonemes for sets 1-6 (and three more for 7-12); no choice 
will yield fewer than three, and several others will yield more. The two possi- 
bilities of grouping sets as reflexes of only three phonemes in the proto-language 
are these: either 1 and 5, 2 and 3, 4 and 6; or else 5 by itself, 1 and 2 and 3, 
4 and 6. In other words, the only question still unsolved is whether set 1 (¢ = ¢) 
should be derived from the common source of 2 (¢ = d) and 3 (¢ = J), or from 
the source of 5 (d = #), ie. from *¢ or from *d. We note that set 1 occurs only 
after s = 8, p = f, etc. (set 7 probably only after s = 3). 

It may sometimes be irrelevant to decide the status of such a set as 1. In 
some instances of ambiguity, both possible reconstructions may be equally ef- 
fective. However, for set 1 (though not for 7) we can go a step further. It is 
true that 1 (¢ = ¢) nowhere contrasts with 2 and 3, or with 5, since 2, 3, and 5 
do not occur in the same environments as 1 (say after s = s). But it is also 
true that 5 (d = ¢) occurs in at least one environment where 2 and 3 do not: 
after y = s, as in Skt. meda- ‘fat’ : MG Mast ‘fattening’. (Here Skt. y is seen in 
the second element in long e.) Upon further examination the set y = s is in 
turn found to occur only in positions from which s = s is barred; there is an 
equation st = st (dsti : ist) and an equation yd = st (meda- : Mast), but there 
is no sd = st and no yt = st. Consequently the choice between the two possible 
assignments of set 1 (¢ = ¢) will affect also the status of the set y = s. As soon 
as set 1 is grouped with 5, i.e. derived from *d, the sets s = s and y = s must 
be said to contrast with each other before *d of the proto-language, and we must 
reconstruct something like *sd for dstt : ist and *zd for meda- : Mast. But if 
set 1 is grouped with 2 and 3, i.e. derived from *t, we need to reconstruct only *s¢ 
and *sd. The former grouping requires the reconstruction of a new IE phoneme 
*z, of very limited distribution; the latter grouping requires only such IE pho- 
nemes as have been reconstructed already on the basis of other evidence, and at 
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the same time gives them a more complete distribution (both *¢ and *d now 
occur after *s).5 

Thus, considerations of economy have again decided the dilemma. On the 
strength of the general parallelism between the dentals and the labials, set 7 
(p = p:p) will now be grouped with 8 and 9 rather than with 11. 

To sum up, we have obtained the following reconstructions and sound laws: 
IE *t for sets 1, 2, and 3; IE *dh for sets 4 and 6; IE *d for set 5; IE *p for 
sets 7, 8, and 9; IE *bh for sets 10 and 12; IE *b for set 11; Verner’s law for 
sets 2 and 8; Grassmann’s law for sets 4 and 10; and the treatment of *t and 
*p after a Gmc. spirant for sets 1 and 7. Incidentally we have also decided against 
the reconstruction of IE *z. 

The next application of our basic assumption points up some limitations of a 
strictly bilateral comparative procedure. In the comparison of Latin and Greek 
we observe, among others, the following sets of correspondences: 


13 14 15 16 
Latin: ee. Oe o# 
Greek: s kh O fr 


Examples: 13 genus : génos ‘family’; 14 sequ- : hep- ‘follow’; generum : genédn 
‘of families’; 16 ferd : phéré ‘I bear’. 

Sets 13 and 14, as well as sets 15 and 16, are partially alike in sharing their 
Latin component. As for distribution, set 16 is in contrast with the other three: 
set 14 occurs after pause before a vowel, 15 occurs between vowels, 13 occurs in 
other environments; 16 occurs in all these surroundings (vowel prothesis aside). 


Distributionally, sets 13 and 14 can of course be derived from a single phoneme of 
the proto-language, say IE *s, with a conditioned sound change in Greek. But set 
15 cannot be connected with 13 and 14 by distribution alone, since the criterion of 
partial likeness is absent: set 15 shares no component with the other two.* The 
realization that set 15 is also a reflex of IE *s is reached by other means or on the 


basis of other data. 
Aside from a presumption which arises from the defective distribution of the 


Greek phoneme h (it is barred from precisely those positions where 0 appears in 


5 In this case, then, the criterion of mutually exclusive environments solely in terms of 
surrounding sETs must be to some extent implemented by saying that if the structure of 
the environments has been reinterpreted through reconstruction or phonemicization, the 
distribution of the set in question must be reexamined in terms of the newly described 
environments. The general theory involved here is an interesting problem in itself. (Brug- 
mann’s *zd is unnecessary in any case.) 

* This peculiar result is of course due to the fact IE *s has been reassigned to different 
entities (Lat. r, Gk. 0) under what happen to be identical conditions. In a comparison be- 
tween Greek and Sanskrit, the set Gk. t = Skt. d, corresponding to set 4 above, would be in 
a similar relation with th = dh (corresponding to set 6) as is 15 with regard to 13 + 14, re- 
flecting the two independent dissimilations of aspirates in the two languages (see above, 
note 3). In the case of 15, we have reason to assume that IE *s between vowels was h at 
one time in Proto-Greek before it was lost entirely. If we had to reconstruct IE from that 
stage, we would find ourselves in a somewhat better position: 13 and 14 (sharing Lat. s), 
and 14 and 15 (sharing early Greek h) are partially alike, though 13 and 15 are not. 
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our sets, i.e. between vowels), and aside also from certain additional evidence: 
which, in effect, merely adds further sets to the ones already listed (and which is. 
here ignored for the sake of the argument), set 15 can be referred to IE *s only 
by two methods: (a) by recourse to material from other IE languages, or (b) 
by internal reconstruction, in Greek and Latin separately, on the basis of the 
morphophonemic behavior of the set in question. Thus, in Latin, the r of set 15 
(but not the r of 16) is found to alternate with the s of 13, as in gener(um) ~ 
genus, ger(it) ‘he conducts’ ~ ges(tus) ‘conducted’; in Greek, the 0 of set 15 al- 
ternates similarly with the s of 13, as in génos ~ gené(6n)—i.e. gené0(Gn). 

By the same kind of internal reconstruction, the derivation of Gmc. ¢ (of set: 
1) and P (of set 3) from the same phoneme of the proto-language finds support in 
the alternating forms of the past participial morpheme: (haf)t(s) ~ (salbo) p(s). 
Such considerations are entirely valid in themselves, but they have nothing to 
do with the comparative method. 


Where the distribution of sets is simple to state, the application of compara- 
tive procedure can be condensed into a two-dimensional arrangement. This is 
here illustrated by a comparison of parts of the Latin and the Osco-Umbrian 
consonant system. The reconstructed phonemes based on this material may be 
regarded either as proto-Italic or as (provisionally) Indo-European, according 
as one accepts or rejects the assumption of a historical proto-Italic unity. 

The Osco-Umbrian phonemes in question are here ordered on the horizontal 
axis, the Latin phonemes on the vertical axis: 


OU: bdf »v 








An entry at the intersection, say, of the Osco-Umbrian b column and the Latin 
v row will mean that a set OU b = Lat. v has been abstracted from the material 
compared (as in U berus abl. pl. : Lat. veri ‘spear’). If the entry at this point 
reads ‘I’, it will mean that the set occurs INITIALLY, ‘M’ that it occurs MEDIALLY, 
‘IM’ that it occurs both initially and medially. These two symbols and their com- 
bination happen to be sufficient for a simplified presentation of the problem. 
We have eight sets, denoted by the symbols I, M, and IM in the following 
table: 
OU: a a 
IM M 
IM M 
I 
IM M IM 


Entries in the same vertical column are alike in their Osco-Umbrian component; 
entries in the same horizontal row are alike in their Latin component. Distribu- 
tion among mutually exclusive environments is shown in the OU f column: the 
set OU f = Lat. f must be grouped with f = b, or with f = d, or with f = »; 
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the choice is probably irrelevant. We can arbitrarily group this set with f = 
b on the basis of greater phonetic plausibility. The sets f = d and f = v remain, 
then, as representatives of defectively distributed phonemes occurring only in 
medial position. Each of the other entries reflects a separate phoneme of the 
proto-language. Choosing the traditional alphabetic symbols, we reconstruct as 
follows: 


Pet: «6. ff Lat.: 
*b *_f_ b 

*q *p- d 

a f 








Here *f- stands for the phoneme *f in initial position, *-f- for the same phoneme 
in medial position. 

This is as far as the comparative method itself will take us, on the basis of 
Osco-Umbrian and Latin alone. It does not tell us, for instance, that the set f 
= f < *f- is the reflex of four originally contrasting IE phonemes (*bh-, *dh-, 
*gh-, and *s- before r), of which three parallel the medial entries in the Osco- 
Umbrian f column; nor that the set f = b < *-f- similarly represents a merging 
of several sources (IE *-bh-, *-dh- in some environments, and *-s- before r). 
These additional facts are perhaps suggested, though not clearly shown, by cer- 
tain limitations upon the distribution of the reconstructed phonemes: *) only 
medial, and not in the particular environments where IE *dh > Lat. b rather 
than d; *s before most consonants but not before *r; and *x” only medial. The 
same facts can also be recovered by internal reconstruction on the basis of such 
alternations as Lat. con-dere ‘found’ (with d) ~ féct ‘I made’ (with f), repre- 
senting an IE morpheme *dhé/dha with and without a prefix. But such facts 
cannot be revealed by simply applying the comparative method to the sounds 
of the Italic dialects. 


If the formulation here proposed for the principal procedure in comparative 
reconstruction sounds unfamiliar to historical linguists (who have nevertheless 
consistently used the procedure), it clearly reminds us of certain formulations in 
descriptive phonology. Phonemes have been defined as classes of sounds which 
are phonetically similar and not in contrast—i.e., chiefly, in complementary 
distribution.’ The second criterion is matched in historical work, while the first 
is paralleled, not too incongruously, by the criterion of partial likeness. Phonemic 
problems that arise from lack of symmetry in the distribution of sound segments 
have led investigators to look for additional criteria of patterning to decide be- 
tween alternative arrangements; such a criterion was used in the reconstruction 
for set 7 (Skt. p = Gmc. p:p) above. Economy is an avowed goal of phonemic 
analysis (however controversial the means of achieving it may be); it is the 
same in comparative work. The sets of correspondences play the role of posi- 
tional allophones. In short, when we use the reconstructive method of the nine- 
teenth-century scholars we are in fact describing the phonemic system of the 


7K.g. B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, 1942). 
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proto-language—on the basis, to be sure, not of a minutely diversified phonetic 
record but of the results of phonetic changes preserved in the daughter languages. 

It is trivial to say that only the assumption of regular sound change makes 
reconstruction possible, and unnecessary to inquire into the implications of that 
assumption. But if the question be asked why the results of sound change should 
behave like allophones, we answer that it is through positional allophones that 
sound changes take place. This is usually expressed by saying that a sound change 
is conditioned by the phonemic environment. If Early Latin s between vowels 
becomes r (i.e. falls together with the old r phoneme), we have no difficulty in 
picturing the change as a reassignment of the particular allophone of s that ap- 
peared between vowels—something like [z], as we have reason to believe. Com- 
parison of two related languages reveals such allophones of the parent language 
as happened subsequently to change their phonemic status in certain ways. 

The phonemic principle was implicit in the neo-grammarian assumption of 
regular sound change; formal syntactic definitions of meaning were implicit in 
Paul’s statement of semantic change. The fundamental unity of diachronic and 
synchronic thinking is beyond doubt.® But it is useful, and somewhat surpris- 
ing, torealize how directly and how concretely that unity is reflected in scholarly 
practice, once it has been described in detail. 

® Some doubt it. J. Lohmann, in an otherwise very valuable discussion of Steinitz’ re- 
construction of the Finno-Ugric vowel system on the basis of phonemic interpretation, 
declares (DLZ 70.201) that here ‘Trubetzkoy’s phonologie’ has undergone its first (!) his- 
torical test, and adds that if it proves successful, all our earlier reconstructions, including 
the traditional work in Indo-European, will be worthless: a sorry misunderstanding of the 
continuity of linguistics and of the reviewer’s own position. 





ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SAMPRASARANA REDUPLICATION 
IN SANSKRIT 


WERNER WINTER 
University of Kansas 


[The thesis that the samprasarana reduplication is a zero-grade reduplication of a 
root beginning with a laryngeal, is proved by the study of the representation of the 
roots belonging to this group in other IE languages, particularly in Greek and To- 
charian. By using the results gained from the analysis of the samprasarana reduplica- 
tion, a new explanation of the Attic reduplication is given, and a formula is estab- 
lished which seems satisfactory for most of the IE perfect types: Full grade of the 
reduplication = C’,C,-e-C,C2- > C,-e-C,C:- > e-C,C3.] 


This paper is in part a reworking of material which has been studied under 
different aspects by various scholars. Though I owe much to the investigations of 
Brugmann,’ Kurylowicz,? and Sturtevant,’ I shall confine myself to a descrip- 
tion of my own theory, giving references when necessary, but avoiding detailed 
criticism of other views. 

It is well known that a certain group of Sanskrit verbs with initial v- or y- 
form their perfect not in the usual way by a reduplication syllable va- or ya-, 
but by the vowel u- or 7-, which merely anticipates the initial itself, e.g. uvdda 
: vad-, uvdca : vac-, thus forming an exact parallel to the perfect of roots with 
initial u- or 7- : wosa : us-, tydya : 1-, iyesa : ig-. This reduplication is confined 
to the Indic branch of the Indo-Iranian group, and since so far no corresponding 
forms are known in other IE languages, it is regarded as an Indic innovation. 

There are, however, certain facts pointing to another explanation of these 
perfect forms. It has been sufficiently demonstrated that the root vad- must 
formerly have had an initial laryngeal, as is clearly shown by the related Greek 
words deidw, dordds, abdn.* Besides the samprasarana reduplication type to be 
discussed here, there are two main forms of perfect reduplication in Sanskrit: 
roots containing -a- reduplicate the initial consonant, adding an -a- < IE *-e-; 
roots with -u- or -i- add this vowel instead after the reduplicated initial, i.e. 
they use a zero-grade reduplication, containing the first and the (vocalized) 
second consonant of the root. 

The thesis to be proved here is that the samprasarana reduplication is a zero- 
grade reduplication of a root beginning with a laryngeal. 

It will be necessary to demonstrate that at least a considerable number of the 
roots showing samprasarana reduplication originally had an initial laryngeal.§ 
If the earlier form of vad- was *Aewed-,* the regular perfect of the zero-grade 


1K. Brugmann, IF 31.98-104 (1912-13). 

2 J. Kurylowicz, Etudes indoeuropéennes 1.31-3 (Cracow, 1935). 

3 E. H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite laryngeals 68 (Baltimore, 1942). 

‘Cf. W. M. Austin, Lg. 17.86 (1941). 

5 For the following discussion consult the material collected in the appendix. 

* In this paper I use Sturtevant’s cover-symbol A to denote any laryngeal wherever the 
determination of the particular type of laryngeal is not necessary. Furthermore I use A 
for a ‘vocalized’ or syllabic laryngeal, without first discussing the problem whether any 
vowel is to be posited before or after such a laryngeal. 
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type must have been either *Au-Awod- or *Au-Aowd-. The first one of them 
cannot be the earlier form for wdda, since *Au-Aw- would lead to an *tv-. 
The second form, however, would yield the Sanskrit word, and it is only of 
secondary importance whether we assume a dissimilatory loss of the -w- and 
later development IE *-o- > Skt. -d-, or whether we prefer to regard the -d- as 
resulting from a shortening of the long diphthong *-dw- in the middle of a word. 
The dissimilation itself is nothing extraordinary: the usual explanation for deidw 
is < *arérdw, with *-w-w- > -w-y- as in éerrov.’ 

The Greek form, however, is by no means as clear as it seems to be. If we 
explain it as *Awewd-, the morphology of the stem causes some difficulties. In 
the Indic word, we have seen that the consonant to be reduplicated must be A-, 
or, in case of a zero-grade reduplication, the consonants must be Aw-. But there 
is no trace of any reduplication of the A in the interior of the Greek word. If it 
was an a-coloring laryngeal, which seems probable, the -e- ought to have been 
changed when the second A came to be lost between consonant and vowel. The 
other possibility, a dissimilatory loss of the second A, is not a very satisfactory 
explanation. 

Now a reduplicative present *aréféw is in its whole pattern improbable. But 
there is another way out of our difficulty. It has been said that an a-coloring 
laryngeal does not influence an -o- that is due to ablaut.? We might therefore 
very well assume a reduplicated form *4Aw-Aowd-, which would be, except for 
the difference between A and A, identical with the reconstructed earlier form of 
Skt. wdada. That means that a perfect form *éo.éda would be a regular equivalent 
of the Sanskrit perfect. While another possibility of analyzing the Greek form 
would be *Aew-Aowd-, I prefer the way given above because of this Indic par- 
allel, and also because there is no evidence for a full-grade perfect reduplication 
of this type. 

The next step is considerably less complicated: we must regard the present 
deidw as an analogical back-formation to the perfect *éorda, with a vocalism like 
reiw : némoa. The preservation of the é- may have been due to a tendency to 
avoid homophony with forms of e{éov, as well as to the fact that a- was not felt 
as a reduplication syllable belonging to the perfect system. 

It seems of some importance that Greek has here kept one instance of a zero- 
grade perfect reduplication. This demonstrates that the Indo-Iranian perfects 
of this type are not due to innovation, but that the other IE languages leveled 
in favor of the full-grade reduplication; it will, however, be shown below that 
this formulation is not completely correct, even if one neglects the Latin poe 
which show some analogy to Sanskrit formation. 


7 See J. Wackernagel, KZ 29.151 f. (1888). Note the remark about the forms of this word 
occurring in the Iliad: except for the present we find only do.dds, 40151, doidtuos. The con- 
clusion that the present originated from a reduplicated aorist is, however, to be modified; 
see the discussion in this paper, below. 

® For the interchange between A and A see H. Hendriksen, Det kgl. Danske Viden- 
skabernes Selskab, Hist.-Fil. Meddelelser 28.2-8 fn. 2 (1941). 

* See Sturtevant, IHL 42. 
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The assumption that the samprasarana reduplication is actually a zero-grade 
reduplication of roots with initial laryngeal is confirmed by Tocharian evidence." 

It has been noticed that in dialect B initial IE *w- is sometimes represented by 
y-, while dialect A shows a w-; in other cases both dialects have w-. This dis- 
crepancy appears in a word which probably is to be regarded as a derivative 
from the root discussed above: B ydtka, A wotak* ‘he ordered’, 3d sg. of a redupli- 
cated aorist which has become an imperfect in Tocharian. This one example 
would of course prove nothing, but fortunately there are others which have 
Indic correspondences that have samprasarana reduplication, or that belong to 
roots showing other traces of laryngeals, or that are marked by both these 
features. 

The most important cases are the following: B yente, A want? ‘wind’ : Hitt. 
hwantas, Gk. anus; B yas, A wée ‘night’ : Hitt. hwes-, Skt. vas-, Gk. deva, déoxw; 
B yékne, A wka™ ‘manner, way’ : Skt. vah-; B ysd3se, A wsa% ‘golden’ : Lat. 
aurum, Skt. vas-/us-. For the ‘normal’ representation of IE *w- compare B 
wes, A was ‘we’. 

The assumption that y- is the regular development of *Aw- in dialect B can 
only be retained if a special explanation is found for forms like 3d sg. pres. 
watkassa" ‘he orders’ besides the quoted 3d sg. pret. (i.e. aorist) yatka. It may be 
suggested that the quality of the following vowel exerted a certain influence, 
perhaps that *Aw- became y- only before an original *-e-. But this cannot be 
more than a provisional suggestion." 

The observation of an interchange in forms of dialect B between w- and y- 
has, however, certain consequences. While we may take B y- beside A w- as a 
positive argument in favor of the assumption of a former laryngeal, a B w- 
does not prove that the root in question never had a laryngeal. Such a conclusion 
is only possible when supported by strong arguments drawn from other lan- 
guages. 

Let us describe one example. The initial w- in B wek, A wak? ‘voice’ gives no 
evidence for a laryngeal, while the Indic root vac- has samprasarana reduplica- 
tion beside other perfect forms occurring in the Rig-Veda, like vavdca and 
vavaksé. The possible alternatives are: either vavdca is an innovation, or the 
samprasarana reduplication has been formed on this root by analogy. The 
Tocharian evidence, though not decisive, is in favor of the second explanation. 
An analogical influence could easily have come from vad- with its almost identical 
meaning. But what about the Greek? Neither dy nor éros, which must both con- 
tain full grade, require any other initial than w-. But the decisive evidence is 
furnished by Homeric éecrov. Compared e.g. with éreryov, it is obviously to be 
analyzed as *e-we-wk”-om. There is no way to bring in any laryngeal. We must 


107 take the Tocharian material from H. Pedersen, Tocharisch (Det kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-Fil. Meddelelser 28.1, 1941). 

11 The explanation for the y- in dialect B given by W. Schulze, Kleine Schriften 245, and 
accepted by Pedersen (231), does not seem very satisfactory. If y- were due to palataliza- 
tion, why should the w- in wikaskau ‘I destroy’ (1st sg. pres.) have been preserved beside 
the y- in yatku, part. pret. of the same root? 

12 See Brugmann, KZ 25.306 f. (1881). 
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therefore regard the samprasarana reduplication of this root in Sanskrit as an 
analogical innovation. 

That the Tocharian evidence alone is not fully reliable, is clearly shown by 
another group of words: B wéssdte ‘he dressed’, A wse ‘I dress’ give no support 
to the assumption of an initial laryngeal, nor does Hitt. wess-, wass-. But in case 
Lith. avéti ‘wear shoes’ belongs to this root, this form, together with Gk. évvuy., 
proves the former existence of a laryngeal. While both of these forms could evoke 
certain doubts (avéti has a rather different meaning, évyvy: could reflect initial 
s-), there is still another fact to help us reconstruct the original root, which 
must have had an initial laryngeal. The perfect of vas- ‘clothe’ is vdvdsa. As 
Sturtevant has shown," at least some of the Sanskrit lengthened perfect re- 
duplications point to an initial laryngeal of the root, e.g. ma-myjur ‘they wiped’ 
beside Gk. dyéXyw, duéoyw. Although these inferences are doubtlessly correct, 
Sturtevant’s analysis of the Sanskrit forms does not seem good, because it re- 
quires the assumption of analogical transformations which is not necessary if we 
resort to another, slightly different explanation. 

If we analyze vdvdsa as *Aw-e-Awos-, we get a form very closely related to 
those causing the samprasarana reduplication: again there is reduplication of 
the first two consonants of the root, but an -e- has been added; the reduplication 
is in the full grade. 

Sturtevant remarks,‘ ‘The Attic reduplication of certain Gk. verbs probably 
derives somehow from the same source.’ This remark is entirely correct: AC+-e- 
AC,(C;)- is preeisely the pattern that underlies forms like ééndws < *Ad-e-Ad-, 
apnpws < *Ar-e-Ar-.® We find the same pattern again in the root with which our 
discussion started: andwv < *Aw-e-Awd-. As for the formation of this word, its 
closest parallel is é5ndwy gayédarva (Hesychius). 

But the suffix of both of these words shows that these forms cannot belong to 
the perfect system. It is, however, an easy assumption to see in andwy, édndwy 
an original aorist participle which has, at least in dnéwv, changed its inflection, 
perhaps under the influence of words like xeAcdav. 

This would mean that the reduplicated aorist had the same origin as the per- 
fect, at least as regards the morphology. 

Though forms like ayayeiv seem to confirm this assumption, a weak point re- 
mains: éya7yeiv can be analyzed as *Ag-Ag-, but it might just as well be explained 
as *Aeg-Ag-; only the two forms anéwv and é6nda»—if these are correctly inter- 
preted—would let us decide in favor of the former analysis, i.e. in favor of an 
identification of perfect and aorist stem. 

Again Tocharian seems to provide some additional material. In case Pedersen'® 
is right in deriving the Tocharian reduplicated imperfect forms from IE re- 
duplicated aorists, one form of a Tocharian A imperfect shows very clearly a full- 


18 THL 68. 

4 THL 69. 

16 This explanation is not as complicated as that of Kurylowicz, who has to assume a 
series of distinct phonemes in order to explain the Attic reduplication. Cf. also IHL 69 
fn. 5. 

16 Tocharisch 174 ff. 
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grade reduplication identical with that of the perfect: 3d pl. impf. svawra < 
*sw-e-(s)w- ‘rained’ beside 3d pl. pres. switic? < *sw-e-nti." 

We may summarize: perfect and aorist reduplications seem to have the same 
formal scheme wherever an ‘Attic’ reduplication occurs: the full-grade redupli- 
cation is AC;-e-AC;-, i.e. an -e- following the reduplicated initial two consonants 
of the root, of which the first is a laryngeal. 

Having reached this point, we should at least mention some closely related 
problems. 

1. Forms like vévdsa show that the initial group AC- is in the zero grade. Are 
we any longer allowed to regard é6- in édndws, éA- in éAndvOa, a¢- in andwv, ap- 
in dpnpws as anything else than the zero grade? 

2. The forms quoted show that the long vowel results from an -e- plus a 
laryngeal, without any qualitative ablaut. Can we really avoid the assumption of 
an o-coloring laryngeal, represented e.g. in ddwie < *Ad-e-Ad-, d\wrka < *Al-e- 
Al-, dpwpéxatar < *Ar-e-Ar-? 

3. If both full and zero grade are genuine IE, is there any evidence for the 
original distribution of the two grades? One point, which is scarcely more than a 
hint, should be mentioned: andy has -e-, that is full grade, preceding a zero 
grade of the root; *aorda, if this form is correctly reconstructed, has zero grade 
of the reduplication followed by full (-o-) grade of the root. The assumption that 
this is the original situation is the opposite of the standpoint of Schwyzer'® and 
his predecessors; but it has the advantage of fitting into a strict ablaut system 
with its relations, respectively Zero-Full and Full-Zero. 

4. What relations are there between this type of reduplication and the normal 
one which anticipates only the first root consonant? The Indo-Iranian zero- 
grade reduplication points to the fact that this reduplication type was not con- 
fined to roots with initial laryngeal; Latin also gives evidence to the same effect. 
One more argument in favor of this opinion is to be seen in the entirely analogous 
treatment of initial s-p-, s-t-, s-k-. Another example of the same character is the 
Tocharian form svawra quoted above. 

We must assume that in a very early period the reduplicated consonant group 
underwent a dissimilatory loss of its second element: *C;C2-e-C:C2- > *Ci-e-CC2-. 
This loss occurs also in roots with initial laryngeal: see Sturtevant’s explanation 
of perfect forms containing -é-,!° which is at least partly acceptable from our 
point of view. 

A loss of both the first and the second consonant may have led to the forma- 
tion of perfects with a so-called prothetic vowel in Greek, like &rnyac.” 

5. Even if it is possible to explain most of the IE perfect forms according to 
the given scheme (although the so-called inner reduplication in Greek and San- 


17 Tocharisch 178. 

18 E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1.648 (Miinchen, 1934-39). 

19 THL 68. 

20 T have tried to show the relation of this perfect type to the ‘normal’ one in my doctoral 
dissertation, Studien zum ‘Prothetischen Vokal’ im Griechischen (still in the process of 
publication) ; I cannot regard as valid the categorical statement of A. Meillet, BSL 27.133: 
‘Tl n’y a pas non plus redoublement: les consonnes initiales ne s’amuissent pas en grec par 
dissimilation; le y- initial de yiyvouar, de yiyrdoxw n’a jamais été altéré.’ 
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skrit still needs a special interpretation), at least a part of the ‘normal’ perfect 
forms are better traced back to intensive reduplicative formations. Thus, it 
seems impossible to derive all Sanskrit perfects with lengthened reduplication 
from roots with initial laryngeal. At least a considerable number of roots with 
initials other than semivowel, nasal, or liquid in all probability never had any 
initial laryngeal. Obviously, forms like dddhdéra originate from intensive re- 
duplications, which seem to have (among other forms) a basic pattern CeC+- 
in their reduplication syllable, while the perfect has C,(C:)-e-. 


APPENDIX 


The purpose of the following tabulation is to present material which gives 
evidence for the former existence of laryngeals in roots that have samprasarana 
reduplication in Sanskrit (Classical or Vedic). It is not my intention to show all 
derivations from such roots in the various IE languages, but only to list forms 
that are of direct relevance to the problems discussed. An asterisk after the serial 
number denotes samprasarana in the Indic perfect; an x after the serial number 
denotes a long reduplication syllable in the Indic perfect. Numbers in paren- 
theses refer to pages of Sturtevant’s IHL. 


Sanskrit HiItrTITE TOcCHARIAN GREEK LATIN LITHUANIAN 
1.* yaj- ‘sacri- &-yws 
fice’ 
2.*  vac- ‘speak’ B wek ‘voice’, eros, Sy 
A wak? 
3.*  vad- ‘speak’ B watkaSsa" ‘order’, deldw, andar, aid, 
B yatka, ddew 
A wotak? 
4.* vap- ‘strew’ 
vas- ‘be wek- (58) exaov 
eager’ 
6.* vas ‘dwell’ hwes- (42) B yas: ‘night’, bern, déoxw 
A wie 
7.*  vas- ‘shine’, au-, aus- B ysd38e ‘golden’, as aurum 
us- ‘see’ (45) A wsddt aurora 
8.* vah- ‘carry’ B yékne ‘manner, ‘yatjoxos 
way’, A wka" 
9.* vd- ‘weave’ weh- (47) dhaivw 
mah- ‘be pheyars 
great’ 
mrj- ‘wipe’ dpépyw (auéedyw) 


van- ‘win, ey 
love’ 
vas- wess-, wass- B wéssate ‘dress’, évvupt avett ‘wear 
‘clothe’ (59) A wse shoes’ 
vrt- ‘turn’ B yerkwantat 
‘wheel’, A 
wérkant? 
orah- B yairu- ‘bha- 
‘grow’ vita-’, A wawru 





EN@A IN THE HOMERIC POEMS 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING 
Ohio State University 


Pending further investigation I shall call év@a (‘there, then; where, when, 
etc.’) an adverb. I put it into a class of anaphoric substitutes, and regard it as 
cloven into three subleasses: 


A. Demonstrative, non-connective 
B. Relative, subordinating 
C. Demonstrative, connective 


The problem is to describe the varying circumstances under which év@a is found: 
the accompanying forms (linguistic or metrical) that have led to the placing 
of it now in one subclass, now in another. 

Diagrammatic symbols will sometimes be the briefest and clearest way of 
showing this. To represent a constituent I use év@a (__) etc., in which the empty 
parentheses represent any sequence of morphemes. A notation ( ) éa ( ) 
does not deny the possibility that further analysis may lead either to év@a (_ ) 
or to (_ ) év6a; it indicates merely that a larger constituent is here under con- 
sideration. The end of a verse will be marked by the symbol #. 


USE IN THE ILIAD 


Subclass A. Demonstrative, non-connective 


(1) Constructions in which é#a appears more than once: 

Except for B 90, these constructions are examples of ¢v6a xai évOa (év0’ 4 évOa); 
they differ from constructions that include év@a only once by markedly different 
positions both in the expression and in the verse. By far the most common 
thing is to find év@a ( ); év@a xai évfa ( ) is found only in B 462, O 345, and 
even here the larger constituent ( ) év@a xai év6a ( ) should perhaps be the 
one brought under consideration. These two passages are also the only ones 
that furnish examples of * év@a xai évOa, while * év@a is most common. On the 
other hand é»@a # is found only in B 90 (cf. below), while év@a xai év@a * occurs 
in more than half the instances of the phrase. The examples are: 


( ) &a cai 0a ¥ B 476, 812, H 156, K 264, > [543], T 249, 354, © 164, 320, 
2 5. 

( ) 6a xai a ( ) B 779, Z 2, E223 = © 107, P 304, # 11. 

% évOa kai &6a ( ) or( ) ¥ Oa xai &6a ( ) B 462, O 345. 


Widely divergent (as already noted) and without parallel is 


B90 ai pe 7’ vba arts memoTrnata, ai dé Te EvOa 


The line has also (cf. Leaf’s note) a most exceptional hiatus. 
All of these examples are in affirmative sentences. The similar phrase év@’ 4 
371 
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év@a is used in the only negation: 


tov 8’ ob more xbyara delre 
B 397 xavroiwy dveuwr, br’ av &6 4 bOa yerwwra 


Accordingly I would analyze in O 82 not évOa ... 4 va + elnv, but év8’ etny | f 
éva + zero substitute for elnv. 


(2) In the pattern ( ) é@a ( ): 
A536 ds 6 pev Erba xabéfer’ exi Opdvov 


Compare E 311, 388, 6 90, 207, 482, N 287. 
(3) Preceded by an expression that includes a temporal conjunction: 


GAN’ bre bn p’ exixave roddv Kab’ Sucrov dwafwr, 
E 335 8’ éwopetduevos peyabipov Tideos vids 
axpnv obrace xeipa. 


Similarly, after &dd’ dre 5% (of 8’ dre 59) E 775, 784, Z 251, K 527, A 171, 809, 
= 435, II 463, 787, = [522], ® 3, W 774; after of 8’ éxel ody A 384; after ebre Z 394; 
after els 6 xe II [456]. Not to be placed here is = 68. 

The great separation of év#a and the temporal conjunction at Z 251, A 809 
may be noted. 


(4) # é@a with a local adverb as antecedent: 


1578 érrb0. mbtrarov rediov Kadvidvos épavvis, 
év0a pw fvwyov Té&uevos wepixaddes édéoOar. 


(5) Possibly in some examples of év@a 6¢, in which 5¢ may be the connective. 
Subclass B. Relative, subordinating 
(1) év6a with a local adverb as antecedent: 


A 528 keto’ trmouvs te xai dpya lBbvouev, évOa wadiora 
528a xovpol 0’ immwnés Te Kaxhv épida wpodépovrar 


(2) With zero substituting for such an antecedent: 


4 247 4% pwevere TpGas cxeddv ehOeuer, vba Te vijes 
elpvar’ ebxpupvor 


Compare N 789, O 675, II 481, 2 68, 422, Q 733. 
Note 6a xep (: ds rep) O 675, = 422; Oa re (: ds Te) A 247, II 481. 


(3) évOa xep and évOa re with a noun antecedent and following the Bucolic Dier- 
esis: 


Z 379 és ’AOnvains ... Oa wep G&d\dXNaL 
Tpwiai ebrddxayor Sewvnv Oedv idaoxovra 


Compare Z 384, N 524. 
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B 594 Adpuv, évfa Te Moica: 
avrépeva. Oduupiy Tov Opnixa raidcav dodis 


Compare E 305. 
(4) Other examples similarly placed on the basis of meaning: 


1 194~ 0 124 Auxrav sos evPa Oaaccey # 
Z [433] Oa waditora ® auBaros tore ors 


Compare A 757, N 568, 683, II 314, T 115, ¥ 125, 2 122. 


All examples that follow the Bucolic Dieresis have now been classified, except 
that in II 337 a sentence here begins év§a Avdxwy dé, and that in placing évOa dé 
Z 245, 249, 2 [497], [500], X 147, I hesitate between A5 and B4. Except in £, 
editors hesitate in these passages between reading évfa 5¢ with the MSS and 
reading év#a re with Strabo—a counterpart to my dilemma. 

All examples of év#a wep and é@a re are included in the classification. 


Subclass C’. Demonstrative, connective 


It will doubtless prove desirable to subdivide connectives according as they 
connect words, clauses, or sentences. It may be said at once that év@a never 
connects words (or phrases), and very frequently connects sentences. To what 
extent it functions as a clause connective cannot be determined until we can 
mark off sentences with more assurance than I command. 

The punctuation of the editions that I have examined (Leaf, Ludwich, Ox- 
ford Text) is very nearly uniform—so much so that instead of reporting diver- 
gences, I am content to say that I have favored the heavier punctuation. Of 
course punctuation cannot be an entirely satisfactory guide in grammatical 
analysis since it reflects a classification that is based primarily on meaning. 

Sentence structure and verse structure are intimately related to each other, 
and so I have listed separately the examples that stand in different parts of the 
verse. Meister (Hom. Kunstspr. 28-34) has shown the great eagerness of the 
poets to bring sentence-end and verse-end together. This is, of course, the 
reason that # év6a is found to be so predominant. 

Another complication is that év@a is followed in a number of examples by a 
particle. Some may prefer to see the connective in this particle, and to trans- 
fer év6a to A5, especially the instances of év#a 5é. For their convenience I have 
kept the examples separate. 

(1) # év6a after a period: 

Alone: A 22, [376], B 155, 314, [724], A 223, 345, 387, 473, 517, 539, E 144, 
155, 159, 576, 608, 677, 703, 755, Z 318, H 8, 104, 424, 6 49, 78, 130, 253, 268, 
273, 1 462, 662, K 202, A 10, 262, 299, 310, 328, 336, 727, 753, 759, 844, M 58, 
65, 108, N 23, 361, 427, 541, 570, 643, 723, = 102, 169, 231, 286, 442, 476, O 121, 
419, 515, II 209, 659, 692, 698, P 70, 2 217, T 149, 288, S 34, 209, 391, 544, 2 
[25]. 

Also: %6? #rou II 399 ; év0a yév [593] ; 06’ dpa N 15, O 730, = [39]; v0’ ad E 1, 
471, M 182, II 477, 603; #6’ atre E 541, P 344, Y 140, 193; éx8a xev adbre Z 73, 
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P 319; évOa ... érecra = [450], V 818; &6a & éwecra A 771, = 129; and ér6a dé B 
311, A 450, © 64, I 398, N 685, O 328, II 225, 306, = 230, X 153. 


(2) # é6a after a comma: 

Alone: A 610, I’ 185, E 480, Z 289, 348, © 15, 250, N 278 (cf. Leaf’s note; Bech- 
tel, Vocalcontr. 150), 681, II [674], 2 [617]. 

Also: évOa 6€ Z 153, I 713, T 329. 


(3) # évOa after a colon: 

Alone: A 594, 611, B 308, 815, I’ [426], A 298, E 368, I 355, N 34, 2 216, 289, 
340, WY 89, 467, 632. 

Also: v6’ aire Z 234; and évOa dé B 550, I 88, = [47]. 


There would seem to be little difficulty in recognizing a sentence-end before 
all of these examples of év@a. It cannot be done before © [617], but that is an in- 
terpolation. In Z 348 there is also some difficulty. Monro (Hom. Gram. 296) 
well says: ‘When the context has once shown that we are dealing with a purely 
imaginary event the Indicative [without xe] serves to carry on the train of sup- 
positions.’ He regards Z 348 as a subordinate clause; but it may be possible to 
hold that the train of suppositions can extend across a sentence boundary. 


(4) év@a begins the second foot: 
Alone: N 277, T 23. 
Also: é@a dé © 48, N 21, = 215, Y 680; ea & érerra N 444 = TI [613], P 529. 


(5) €v@a begins the fifth foot: 


Once év6a Abxwy de II 337; and possible examples of év#a 5€ mentioned under 
B4. 


USE IN THE ODYSSEY 


Subclass A. Demonstrative, non-connective 
(1) Constructions in which év@a appears more than once: 


( ) évOa cai év6a # € 327, 330, x 517 = dX 25, ¢ 11, 7 524, v 24, 394. 
( ) Oa xai 0a * ( +) 7 86, 95, v 26. 
( ) é6a xai vba ( ) B 213, v 28, 246, 400. 


All of these are in affirmative sentences. In a rhetorical question (practically 
equivalent to a negation) we find: 


Tis Gv Oedy otk HédovTa 


x 574 dpParpyoitow ior’ 7 bv0’ Hh evOa xwvTa 
The single example of epanalepsis may be added: 


7 109 Oa pév Alias xeirar dpjios, évOa 5’ ’AxiAdebs, 
évOa, 6¢ Tlarpoxdos, Oedgiy unotwp atadarTos, 
évOa 5’ éuds didos vids KTX. 


(2) In the pattern ( ) é@a( ): 
y 284 as 6 pév vba Kxaréoxer’, Emevryouevds wep ddoi0 
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Compare y 297, 301, 6 8, [511], « 195, ¢ 1, 7 1, 325, 344, « 546, A 20, w 5, 71, é 
137, 523. 


(3) Preceded by an expression that includes a temporal conjunction: 


14 


GAN’ dre 5 Eros FAVE weEpitAOLEvwWY enavTdr, 
T@ of éwexdwoavTo Oeol olxdvie véerOar 
a 18 eis "I0axnv, ot8’ eva reduypuéevos fev aebAwv 
GAN’ Gre 57 peoony ayopiv roAbdnuov ixecOnv 
B151 &&’ emdwwndevre tiwatéoOnvy wrepa muxva 


Similarly: after a\d’ bre 59 (ai 5’ dre 59) € 56, £ 88, 112, n 19, « 182, x 277, p 
212; after adn’ dre y 279, w 173; after av’rap dre X 526; after év6’ éwei x 91; after 
abrap érpv «x 527, w 56. 

The great separation of év#a and the temporal conjunction at ¢ 88, x 91, p 
212 may be noted. 


(4) # év€a with a local adverb as antecedent: 


TnrAeuaxos 5’ 86 of Oadapos wepikaddéos attdfs 
ifmrds SédunTo, mepioxémTw evi xwpw, 
v0’ €Bn eis ebviv xTX. 
GAN’ va Mevtwp Foto Kai “AvTidos 75’ ‘ANBepons, 
ol 7Té of && dpxns waTpao joav éraipor, 

p 70 ea xabeter’ iar. 


(5) Possibly in some instances of év@a plus a particle that may be the connec- 


tive, especially év6a 5¢€ and évOa yap pw 275; cf. under Subclass C. 
Subclass B. Relative, subordinating 


(1) é6a with a local adverb as antecedent: 
No example. 


(2) With zero substituting for such an antecedent: 
n 203 daivuvrai te rap’ Guy xabnuevor Eva wep nyueis 


Compare x 285, 509, v 284, &— 5, p 331. Note évOa wep n 203, x 285, v 284; evfa 
Te p 3al. 
(3) €vOa wep and év@a re with a noun antecedent and following the Bucolic Diere- 
sis: 
a 128 dovpoddoxns ... EvOa mep adda 
éyxe’ ’Odvocjos Tadacidpovos toraTo wodAG 


Compare a 210, € 82, « 543. 


475 "Avdds de ... EvOa TE vexpol 
adpadées vaiovot, KTA. 


Compare vy 107, 7 178. 
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A similar example (3’) of # év6a re: 


dogodedov AeEuava, 
w14 6a Te valovor pai 


(4) Other examples after the Bucolic Dieresis on the basis of meaning: 
n 254 ’Qyvyinv ... tvOa Kadvp~o # vaie 


Compare 6 635, ¢ 288, ¢ 256, » 96, u 282, 448, v 349, 7 55, @ 61, x 335. 
A possible example (y 367) otherwise placed is cited under C6. 


All examples that follow the Bucolic Dieresis have now been classified, ex- 
cept for those of év#a dé « 183, x 1, 135, uw 127, @ 51, and of évOa 8’ érera y 495, 
n 196, ¥ 139, which may cause hesitation. 

All examples of év6a wep and év6a re are included in the classification. 


Subclass C. Demonstrative, connective 


(1) # é6a after a period: 

Alone: a 11, 26, 443, 8 82, 104, y 120, 291, 365, 5 259, 285, 360, 407, 441, 
e 75, [110], 133, 388, 426, 486, ¢ 47, 298, 295, » 133, [251], 278, @ 938, 532, « 74, 
142, 146, «x 7, 84, 87, 142, \ 195, 565, » 118, 161, 411, & 32, 271, 292, 316, 321, 
336, 353, 478, 520, o 412, p 118, 440, o 360, 7 149, 185, 199, 598, v 5, x 203, 
w 139, 151, 208. 

Also: év6’ abre 8 382, 393, 5 219, 795, o 187, x 283; év@’ Froe y 126, 141, ¢ 43, 
d 235, 568, u 426, — 259, p 428; évOa pév 5 87, n 259, 287, x 98, 467, 513, & 240, 
285; évOa ... wév « 224, x 31, v 282, & 345; evBa ror x 538; evOa ... dwerra + 59; eva 
5é y 490, ¢ 268, 293, 308, » 98, 114, 122, 127, 6 364, « 45, 85, 187, 231, x 56, 140, 
254, \ 14, w 7, 85, 318, o 40, 188, 241, 415, @ 11; évba 5’ &pa + 439; eva dé re € 
65, ¢ 266. 


(2) * é6a after a comma: 
Alone: o 105, 255, 483, 556, 7 49. 
Also: &6’ &pa y 32; &v0a pev n 245; v6’ § ror ¢ 86; vba 5é x 20. 


(3) # év6a after a colon: 

Alone: 8 395, y 295, x 297, 311, p 300, 503, y 179. 

Also: 6’ apa o 473, 7 50; évéa 5’ éwerra x 516; eva... éwecta 71, © 48, 7 102; 
évOa 5¢€ 5 786, « 151, w 359. 

I find little difficulty in recognizing a sentence end before all these instances 
of * év6a. 


(4) év@a begins the second foot: 

Alone: w 61. 

Also: &6@a x’ érera € 73; v0’ Gpa v 106; évOa 5’ dpa p 334; évOa dé 0 363, « 40, 
up 262, > 9, w 343; evba &’ érara y 108, v 106. 


(5) év@a begins the fifth foot: 
In y 139 a sentence starts with é@a 6’ érecra. 
(6) Abnormal: 


arap n@vev pera Kaixwvas peyabipous 
367 elu’, Oa xpetds por dpéAreTaL, KTA. 
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This instance may belong here (as starting a sentence) or, except for its posi- 
tion, under B4. 


The difference between the two poems is quantitative. In judging this it must 
be remembered that the Odyssey is only about three-fourths as long as the 
Iliad; consequently any figure for the Odyssey must be raised by one-third 
before it can be fairly compared with a corresponding figure for the Iliad. It 
will be seen, upon such comparison, that there has been an increase in the fre- 
quency of év#a except in its use as a connective. This use has, on the contrary, 
remained nearly constant, while being overshadowed by the similar use of 
év6a plus a particle. To give a table: 


Cl C2 C3 C4 


ILIAD Sse. Mis Bet fe 9 102 : 44 
ODYSSEY 61 : 56 5:4 7:9 1:10 74 : 79 


There is also a peculiar unevenness of distribution in each poem. In the Iliad, 
Books = to Q are about 1000 lines short of constituting a third of the whole 
poem; but they do not contain a similar fraction of the instances of #a used 
as a connective: 


Cl C2 C3 C4 


ILIAD 74 : 30 11:3 15:4 3:3:7 102 : 44 
Booxs =-2 8: 9 ee 3:1 ee 13 : 12 


The last books of the Iliad make their best showing in the frequency of év@a 
plus a particle—just where the gain in the Odyssey is greatest. 

Embedded in the Odyssey is an old poem on the Nostos of Odysseus (2 1-86, 
e-u), which makes up about a third of the present poem. Of the 15 examples 
of A3 in the Odyssey, all but two (p 212, w 173) appear in this section. Similarly, 
of the 16 examples of A2, nine are in the Nostos, five in the Telemachy (7-3), 
and only two (¢ 137, 523) in the rest of the poem. 

These facts seem to point to stylistic differences between the two poems as a 
whole and between different parts of the same poem; but no definite conclusions 
can be drawn until the problem has been further investigated. 


The study of év@a leads up to a larger problem, which I may mention even 
tho I am unable to say much about it. What is the relation between the verse 
and the sentence structure in the Homeric poems? 

Meister (Hom. Kunstspr. 28-34) has made a most instructive start at dis- 
cussing this question. In their effort to bring sentence end and verse end together, 
he declares, the Homeric poets are surpassed by no other Greeks; and cer- 
tainly, he says, no one else has made similar sacrifices in order to attain this 
result: the bed of Procrustes provides him with a simile for what they did in 
matters of word-formation and inflection. More interesting at the moment is 
another fact to which he calls attention: the padding of a sentence with words 
and phrases, put in to prolong the sentence until the verse end is reached— 
sometimes even if the padding is a mere aimless repetition of words, or some- 
thing unsuited to the context. The figure tcrepov xpérepoy is regarded as a 
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product of this effort; three examples are quoted from the Odyssey, and the 
question is asked whether this figure ever occurs except at the verse end. With 
the aid of Stanford’s recent edition I have been able to collect eleven examples 
from the Odyssey: y 493, 6 50, 208, 380, « 417, w 134, v 215, & 201, 279, 341, 
7 535. (Probably these are all; for this is the sort of thing that Stanford would 
not miss.) Only @péWaca rexodod re (u 134) stands in the middle of a verse. 

The frequent coincidence of sentence end and verse end is of course the reason 
that év6a as a sentence connective occurs so predominantly at the beginning of 
the verse. 

Two questions remain: first, how frequently did the poets succeed in their 
effort? We might expect, because of their evident eagerness, a large number of 
one-verse sentences; but Leaf, in the first 300 lines of the Iliad, prints as such 
only three verses (A 8, 178, 259)—probably a fair sample in spite of its small- 
ness. In this part of his edition, verses with full stops at the end are found only 
about twice in nine lines. 

Second, what did the poets do when they could not achieve the result they 
were striving for? Let me use the term ‘sentence-like’ of a construction which is 
not a sentence in the particular context where it appears, but which would be 
one in isolation. Sometimes the poet builds up his sentence with a series of such 
constructions. For instance, the proem to the Iliad (when freed of an interpola- 
tion) is a five-verse sentence. The first line by itself is sentence-like; so is the 
first couplet; so are the first three lines together; so are the first four lines. The 
poet, that is, could have ended a sentence at the end of each of the first four 
verses, but he chose to continue instead to the end of the fifth. 

Meister rightly believes that the pause at the verse end must have affected 
what follows as well as what precedes. He is interested here in morphological 
phenomena, but I think we may expect padding at this point also. Perhaps that 
is the explanation of what is usually called the run-over word, and is needlessly 
distinguished from the run-over phrase. 

Of course the poets had also other methods of adjusting their constructions to 
the metrical patterns. I must leave it to others to determine how far each method 
was employed. Possibly the answers may be different for different portions of 
the poetry that we call Homeric. 





THE INDO-EUROPEAN VOWELS IN ALBANIAN 


Stuart E. Mann 
University of London 


Albanian appears as an orderly and consistent derivative of the Indo-Euro- 
pean system in spite of Latin and other penetrations, which have an interest of 
their own. The linguistic picture is more difficult to reconstruct than that of 
Slavonic or Baltic, owing to the large amount of borrowing from Latin, Greek, 
Venetian, Slavonic, and other sources, the remarkable absence of the usual 
terms of kinship and farming in this language of a hill-dwelling shepherd people, 
and the fact that, as in Armenian, phonological breakdown has given rise to 
greater ambiguity of interpretation.’ 

In the following outline I hope that I have done justice to Gustav Meyer 
and other former workers, who, if they went astray at many points, did lay the 
foundations of Albanian linguistics and helped to put the language in its right 
place within the Indo-European system. As a guiding principle in the recon- 
struction of the Albanian vowels I have adopted the view that the complete 
correspondence of whole words is the only sound evidence for etymology.? 
Thus the equation Lith. krétalas ‘rattlesnake’ : Gk. xpérados ‘chatterbox’, 
xpéravov ‘rattle’ is a sound etymology, while such a statement as ‘kpéros ... 
I.-e. *kret-, nasalisé dans v. norr. hrinda ags. hrindan “heurter’” ” is suspect. 

Before proceeding I would like to mention briefly the contributions made by 
former workers in the Albanian field. J. R. Xylander, in Die Sprache der Al- 
banesen (Frankfurt a/M, 1835), first declared Albanian to be an Indo-Euro- 
pean language, and discovered that initial Alb. gj- derives from IE s-. Franz 
Bopp, in Ueber das Albanesische (Berlin, 1855), the first Albanian comparative 
grammar, deduced initial Alb. v- from IE sy- (though his derivation of Alb. 
veté ‘self’ from IE sye-t- is wrong), and saw an IE pronoun embedded in the 
initial so- of sot ‘today’ and sonte ‘tonight’. D. Camarda, in Saggio di gramm. 
comp. sulla lingua albanese (Leghorn, 1864), deduced Alb. h from IE sk. Franz 
Miklosich, in Albanesische Forschungen (Vienna, 1870-1), separated the phonol- 
ogy of Latin loanwords from that of the IE elements, and deduced Alb. -rr 
from -rn. Gustav Meyer, in his Albanesische Studien of 1892 (but not in his 
Etym. Wb. d. alb. Spr. of 1891), first applied to Albanian the triple series of 
IE consonants k, k, q*, postulated by Bezzenberger and Osthoff in 1891—though 
it was Ascoli who, in 1870, posited g¥ for Indo-European. Meyer placed Albanian 


1 When I was asked by the School of Slavonic Studies two years ago to form a class in 
Albanian, the lack of up-to-date textbooks on Albanian linguistics became an acute prob- 
lem. The present article is summarized from my lecture notes. The abundant material now 
available causes a more consistent IE pattern to emerge than seemed to appear in the time 
of Gustav Meyer. 

2 To students of the University of London who have expressed to me their keenness to 
form a linguistic society I have recommended this principle as a way in which we in this 
country might improve upon continental neogrammarian practice. 

* Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque 521 (Heidelberg, 1938). 
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among the satem languages; discovered the derivation of Alb. e from IE 07; saw 
in Alb. e an occasional umlaut vowel; deduced Alb. o from IE é and 4; noted the 
loss of IE d or dh when it became final in Albanian (a partial truth); and traced 
Alb. s and z to t and dj respectively. Treimer in 1913 first derived Alb. f from IE 
sp-, sph-; and Holger Pedersen, in KZ 36, showed that Alb. s before front vowels 
derives from IE q. 

By far the greatest contributor to Albanian studies is Gustav Meyer; but his 
work is marred by sheer inconsistency. For him IE & produces both Alb. s and 
Alb. th; TE g*h before a front vowel produces both Alb. z and Alb. gj; IE § and 
gh produce Alb. z, d, and dh; IE d and dh produce Alb. d and dh indiscriminately; 
IE s produces Alb. h, th, sh, s, and gj, while the same phoneme is oddly made to 
disappear altogether in two of his derivatives (Etym. Wb. d. alb. Spr., s.v. et 
and kot). 


IE a > Alb. a (Bopp, Meyer) 


dal aor. : dola and dolla ‘go out’ : Gk. 64\\w ‘sprout, bloom’; IE *dhaljs.4 — 
bal m. ‘white spot on animal’s forehead’ : Bret. bal’ id. : OArm. bal, -7, -iv ‘pale- 
ness, dimness’ : Gk. axis ‘priestess of Juno’ (related to daAcos ‘white, glistening’) ; 
IE *bhdlis. — kap ‘take, seize’ : W cdf, 3d sg. caiff ‘will get’; IE *kdpmi, 3d sg. 
*kdptt, related further to Lat. capid, Goth. hafjan. — bathé f. ‘broad bean’ : Gk. 
gaxt ‘lentil’; IE *bhaka. — va, gen. sg. vau m. ‘ford’ : Lat. vadum id. : Olcel. 
vad id.; IE *yadhom. — grabé ‘hollow, water-hole’ : OHG grab : OCS grobi; 


IE *ghrdbhos, -d. 

IE a before m and n nasalized to 4: kdmbé ‘leg, foot’ : Gk. xayrn ‘bend’ : 
Gaul. cambo- ‘bent, crooked’ beside camba ‘leg’, whence Modern Romance 
gamba, jambe : OIr. camb and W cam ‘crooked’ beside W cam, pl. camau ‘step, 
pace; wrong, injury’ : Bret. kamm ‘crooked’ : Lith. kafipas ‘corner’ beside kémpa 
‘arc, bow, cross-piece on sled’ : Arm. kam ‘crooked’ (in spite of Walde) : Prakr. 
kampé ‘stick for catching birds’ : Lat. campus ‘field’ (lit. ‘curve, hollow’, cf. 
Lith. lanka ‘meadow’ beside lefikti ‘to bend’). — kandérr m. and f. ‘insect, weevil’ 
: Gk. xdvOapos ‘beetle’, xavOapis ‘cantharis’. — dmé ‘river bed’ : Lat. amnis; 
type *abnis or *abhnis. 

I-afiected forms: EMAIb. ende ‘flower’ : Gk. &vOos ‘flower’ : Skt. andhas ‘plant’. 
— 1 keg ‘bad’; IE type *kdkijos. — elb ‘barley’ : Gk. &\¢x id. 


IE ad > Alb. o (Meyer) 


0 conj. ‘or’ : Gk. 4 id. : Lith. o ‘but’ : OCS a ‘but’ : Skt. d ‘also, just, besides’. 
— mollé ‘apple, cheek’ : Gk. wor id. : Lat. malum id. — a-j6 ‘that, she’ : Lat. 
ea id. : Skt. ya id. : OCS -ja in nova-ja luna ‘new moon’; Alb. ajé is full grade 
(either *oz@ or *osja, cf. Gk. ofa ‘such’). — koll, kollé m. and f. ‘cough’ : Lith. 
kosalai ‘phlegm’ : Lett. kdsulis ‘cough’ : OCS kasilt id.; IE *g*dsalos, -is, -d. — 
boté ‘world’, in EMAIb. also ‘time’ : Skt. bhdtah pp. ‘shining, revealed’ (for 
semantics cf. Rum. lume ‘world’); IE *bhdtos, -4. — EMAlb. shtoj ‘stand’, 


4 I use the symbol é to denote either IE a or IE a, especially when it alternates with 4. 
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beside kundér-shtoj ‘stand against, oppose’ : OCS stajg id. : Lith. stéju id.; IE 
*sthajo (beside *sthayjd in OE sidéwigean ‘restrain’ : Lith. siéviu ‘stop, stand, 
delay’ : OCS stavljg ‘set up’). Further Alb. shioj m. ‘arid soil’ : Skt. sthayah 
‘receptacle’ : OCS siaji ‘dwelling’ : W saw ‘stop’; IE *sthajos. Further Alb. 
shioné ‘water-hole, catchment’ : OCS stani ‘stand, camp’ : Skt. sthdnam ‘stand, 
station’ : Av. stano ‘place, stable’ : Ir. séén ‘vat, barrel’ : Lith. sténas ‘class, 
cast’ beside stoné ‘stable’ : Du. steun (with umlaut) ‘support, stay’; type *sthanos, 
-d, etc. — rosé ‘duck’ : Serb. raca id. (has Gk. vijoca, virra ‘duck’ been rational- 
ized by the root sna ‘swim’?); type *rdtja. — not ‘a-swimming, swimmingly’ : 
Skt. sndtah pp. ‘having bathed’. — dot ‘at all’ (reinforcing negatives and imply- 
ing impossibility) : Gk. djra ‘indeed’; the radical in Ir. dé ‘however, (with 
conditional) if’ : Russ, da ‘yes, let’ : Gk. 57 ‘indeed’. — voné ‘late’ : Lat. vénus 
‘empty, vain, unreliable’; IE *ydnis, -os ‘lacking’. — krromé ‘scab, itch’ : Gk. 
xvqua ‘itch’; IE *knémn; the radical in Alb. krruej ‘scratch’ beside shkruej 
(rr > r after prefix sh) ‘write’ : Gk. xvaw, xvaiw, fut. xynow ‘scrape’ : Lith. knéju 
‘strip, skin’; IE *knajo, *knami. 

By compensatory lengthening, though not by slur tone (which is not dis- 
tinguished in Albanian), Alb. 0 becomes we (Tosk wa) in krue, gen. sg. kroni 
‘spring, well’ : Gk. xpqvn id. : Corn. kren ‘catchment’; krruej7, mentioned under 
krromé above; shuej ‘wipe out, erase, extinguish’, aor. shova and shojta, pp. as 
adj. shuet ‘extinct, blotted out’ : Gk. Yaw, fut. Yaow, inf. Ynv, pp. ynords; IE 
*q¥sdy0. 

Compensatory lengthening takes place in the past participles of all verbs of 
the type -o7,5 thus EMAIlb. shtwom (Mod. Alb. shtwem) ‘standing’; shtruem 
‘spread’, pp. of shiroj : Lat. strd-men etc. 


IE at, a > Alb. e, finally aj 


edh ‘kid’ : Gk. até, aiyés ‘goat’ : Arm. aje, -t, -iv id: IE *atgis. — ethe f. pl. 
‘fever’ : Lat. aestds, -dtis and aestus, -tis ‘heat, fever’ : W oeth ‘pungent, intense’ : 
OE dst ‘kiln, oasthouse’; IE *aidhastis, -d, -7a, etc. — daj ‘divide’ : Gk. daiouar 
id. : Skt. ddyame id. — shaj ‘abuse, scold’ : (apparently) Gk. yraivw ‘reprove, 
blame’. — vaj ‘woe, sorrow, wailing’ : Lat. vae etc.; IE *yai, *yai. 


IE au, au > Alb. a, initially ve (Meyer) 


thaj ‘dry’ beside 7 thaté adj. ‘dry’ : Gk. xaiw ‘burn, parch’, pp. xavordés (cf. 
xavrhp ‘burner’); IE *kayjd, not *kaujd as in Boisacq. — klaj, qaj ‘weep’, pp. 
(EMAIb.) klaté : Gk. xAaww id., pp. kdravords, cravrés; IE *klayis (or *klayjo, 
since IE k becomes Alb. k before | or r). — tarok ‘bullock’ (-ok is a diminutive 
suffix) : Gk. radpos id. : Lat. taurus id. : Lith. tatiras ‘bison’ : OCS turt id. : W 
tarw, Ir. tarbh ‘bull’ with metathesis (as in W garw, Ir. garbh ‘rough, violent’ : 
Gk. yadpos ‘arrogant, fierce’ : Lith. Ziauris ‘cruel’); IE *tatiros. — gra ‘women’ : 
Gk. ypata, Hom. ypain, ypatis ‘old woman’; type *grdyja. — shtaré ‘bitter’, 
also the name of various bitter or poisonous plants : Av. stavro ‘strong’ : OPers. 


5 See my Short Albanian grammar 28 (London, 1932). 
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ustuvar ‘thick, strong, firm’ (Arm. stwvar is an Iranian loanword, not a cognate 
as stated by Boisacq and Walde; the native Armenian form would be OArm. 
*t‘awr, Mod. *t‘dr); cf. further Lat. ré-staurdre; IE *sthauros beside *sthayaros 
in Skt. sthdévardh ‘firm, strong’. — bané ‘dwelling’ : Skt. bhavanam id. 

The Latin loanwords ar ‘gold’, gaz ‘joy’, lar ‘laurel’, Pal ‘Paul’, and pak ‘little’ 
show that the change au > a occurred within the period of Latin influence. 

Examples of initial ve-: veté ‘self; (adj.) own’ beside 7 vetém adj. ‘alone’ : Gk. 
airés ‘self’? : Olcel. audr ‘alone, desolate’ beside eydzt (= Ger. Oede) ‘desert’ : 
Finn. (loanword) autio ‘lonely’ : Ir. watha ‘singular’, in compounds ‘solitary’; 
the IE comparative form probably occurs in OArm. awtar ‘foreign’. The Al- 
banian word is certainly not from IE *sye-t- as Bopp thought. — vesh ‘ear’ : 
Gk. ots, @rés id. : Lith. ausis id. : Lat. auris id.; IE *ausis (note that alterna- 
tion of IE a with 6 produces Gk. 0, cf. Aobw, xo&w, Svoua, and probably the medio- 
passive suffix -ouac). — There seems to be reason to believe that Albanian ini- 
tial ve- represents only IE initial au and dy (cf. ve ‘egg’ : Lat. dvum id.), not also 
au, provided the following equation is valid: ag ‘dawn, light of the eye, glaze 
of death’ : Gk. aby7 ‘beam, glance, brilliance, dawn, daylight’; IE type *augos, 
-d. 


IE dy behaves like IE @ (above) 


grue ‘woman’ : Gk. ypais, gen. sg. ypaés, Hom. ypfvs and ypnis ‘old woman’; 
type *grdyis. — drue vb. ‘fear’ beside droe, gen. sg. droje f. ‘fear’ : Lith. drovitios 


‘am bashful’ beside drovis m. and drovd f. ‘shyness’; type *drdyd, -76. — true, 
troj ‘consecrate, sacrifice, praise, bless, vow, swear, pledge, hire out’. The many 
meanings of this Albanian verb make it difficult to identify its possible cog- 
nates. Skt. tréyadmi (type *tréjé or *tréjd) means ‘protect’; OE pbréwian means 
‘to suffer, atone for, sympathize’; OCS travljg means ‘consume, waste’ and in 
compounds ‘poison’. The last could well be equated with Gk. rpaw ‘stab, hurt, 
wound’. This is just one example of Albanian ambiguity. 


IE e > Alb. je, e, ja, 7 


The conditions for the several reflexes of IE e are as follows: (1) je usually; 
(2) e after 1, r, and sh; (8) e if ¢ or 7 occurred in the next syllable; (4) e in un- 
stressed position, i.e. when not carrying sentence-stress; (5) ja by compensa- 
tion for the loss of a vowel or consonant; (6) 7 if a following syllable contains 
or originally contained e. 

(1) The evidence for je is abundant: vjedh ‘steal’ (*yeghd), djeg ‘burn’ (*dhe- 
gtho), mjel ‘milk’ (*melgo), pjerdh ‘break wind’ (*perd6), tjer ‘spin’ (*terd), pjek 
‘bake, ripen’ (*peq’d), ujehérr ‘father- or mother-in-law’ (*syekuros, *syekris), 
sjell ‘turn, bring’ (*g%elé), and many more. The Geg dialect regularly shows ie 
for je before 1 and Il. 

(2) dredh ‘turn, twist’ (*dhreghd); mb-ledh ‘gather’ (*legd); shesh ‘raze, level’ 
old pp. as adj. sheshét ‘level’ : Gk. tw, feords (*ksesj6, *ksestds). 

(3) shterr ‘run dry’; IE *sterjé. — rregj ‘tan, clean, harden’, mediopassive 
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rregjem ‘toil, strive’ : Gk. péfw ‘do, cause, sacrifice’; type *yregid. — mes, gen. 
sg. mezt ‘middle, waist’; type *medhjos. — vesh ‘clothe’ : Gk. fut. gow; IE *yesjo. 
— dhelé ‘flattery, caress’; type *gelis. — deri ‘until, nearly, even (conjunction)’ 
: Lat. feri, feré ‘nearly, about, etc.’; type *dhert. 

(4) se conj. ‘that, than’, with prepositions ‘what’; type *q¥em. — dhe ‘and’ : 
Gk. ye; type *ge, beside *ge in OCS Ze. 

(5) jam ‘I am’; type *esmi. — mjalté ‘honey’ : Hitt. melit : Gk. pédu, etc. — 
i djathté ‘right-hand’; type *deksitos. — tjatér beside tjetér ‘other’; type *tos 
eleros. — zjarr beside zjerm ‘fire’ : Gk. bépun; type *g*hermos. — jashi ‘out, out- 
side’ : Gk. éxrés; IE *ekstos (reduced grade in Arm. ast- prefix ‘over, beyond’ : 
OIr. acht ‘but’). — pjalm ‘dust cloud’ : Oss. falm ‘fog’; type *pelmn. — jané 
‘they are’; type *esnti. — gjalpé ‘butter’; type *selpos. — gjasht ‘six’; type 
*seksti. — gjarpén ‘snake’; type *serpd, -en-. — It may be that IE e becomes a 
after IE initial s (> Alb. gj), but some examples of Alb. gje- occur (gjellé, gjeth, 
etc.). Alb. ja is inhibited by a following IE e in jemi ‘we are’ (type *esme). 

(6) The change of IE e to Alb. 7 is a fluctuating phenomenon, and for this 
reason somewhat puzzling. Some mediopassive forms have either 7 or e as base 
vowel, e.g. vishem or veshem ‘I dress myself’. Alb. dhimb ‘it hurts’ (Skt. jambhaémi 
‘snap at, rend’ : Av. zamb- ‘crush, destroy’ : OCS zebo ‘tear, lacerate, freeze’ : 
OE cimb ‘clamp, grip’) is, by its vowel and its meaning, a back-formation from 
dhimbet ‘it hurts’, a form still current. Other examples: vit ‘year’, pl. yjet, beside 
vi¢ ‘calf’ (Gk. érecos ‘yearly’), both from an oblique stem *yetes-. — ishem, tshe, 
ish(te), etc., imperfect of the verb ‘to be’. — 7 im m., e ime f. ‘my’ : Gk. éyod; 
type *emejos, -d. Northern Albanian has also the forms 7 em, e eme. 

Unexplained are the vowels of 24 ‘seize’ beside pérzdj ‘I chase away’ (type 
*gthenmt, *g*henzo), and dhandérr ‘son-in-law’ (of ambiguous origin, but perhaps 
cognate with Lat. gener). The loanwords rdéné (Lat. aréna) and téndoj (temptare) 
suggest 4 + nasal from IE e + nasal, but the evidence is conflicting. 


IE é > Alb. 0, and we by compensation (Meyer) 


mo, mos jussive particle ‘don’t’ : Gk. wu, ware id.; the radical in Ir. mf- ‘not-’ : 
Arm. mi : Skt. ma, makis, makim; IE *mé, *méq*i-. — ploté ‘full’ : Lat. ré-plétus, 
com-plétus, cf. Gk. éu-xdnro. This refutes my former interpretation of ploté in 
Lg. 17.12 ff. (1941), and agrees with Meyer’s Etym. Wb. d. alb. Spr. — Sicilian 
Alb. mbloj ‘fill’? : Gk. gumAnuc; type *en-pléjd, *-plémi. — kohé ‘time’ : OCS césii 
id.; type *g*ésos, -4. — mot ‘time, year’ : Gk. yfris ‘skill, judgment, wisdom’ : 
Skt. matih ‘measure, exact knowledge’ : OE m#p ‘measure, degree, respect, 
right, lot, rank’; IE *métis. — gjoll ‘patch of ground for sowing’ : Ir. stol ‘seed’ : 
Lith. sékla id.; IE *sé-dhlom, -dhla. 

IE é appears lengthened by compensation to we in the following: muej ‘month’ 
: Gk. pay id. : Olcel. mani id. : Arm. amis (for am-mis ‘month of the year’ to 
distinguish it from mis ‘flesh’).: W mis : Ir. mts : OPers. mah : Skt. mas, etc.; 
IE *méns beside *ménesis in Latin and Lithuanian. — kluej (EMAIb. kluonj) 
and quej ‘call, name’ : Gk. xAnifw ‘call, name, praise’; type *kléywjio. — prrue, 
gen. sg. prroni and prroi ‘force, torrent’ : OCz. pefeje ‘current’ : Lith. peréja 
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‘defile’; type *per-éja ‘passage’. — mue acc.-dat. ‘me’ : Lat. mé etc.; IE *mé 
beside *mné. — dérkuej ‘dine’ : Gk. dopréw, fut. doprjow id.; type *dorg*éo. 

Note that original @ is shortened in unstressed position in the present sub- 
junctive of the verb ‘to be’, as it is also in Lithuanian: té jem ‘that I may be’ : 
OLith. te-siem id. : (probably) Arm. t¢‘e ‘or’ (type *te sizét). 

In mish ‘flesh, meat’ the loss of m before sh (< sj) is normal; cf. Alb. trashé 
‘fat, thick’, if this is cognate with Lith. tragvs ‘rich, fat’. But the reason for the 
vowel of mish is not clear. 


IE et > Alb. « (Meyer) 


There is little evidence for this. Alb. lijé ‘smallpox’ (lit. ‘mark’?) may be cog- 
nate with Lat. lira ‘furrow’ (type *leisd). Alb. dimén ‘winter’ is formally iden- 
tical with OE fima ‘time’, but Meyer thinks that this is Gk. xetua etc. But why 
d, not dh? 


IE eu > Alb. u 


Meyer, whose word on the subject of the Albanian representation of IE eu 
has been uncritically followed by his successors, thought that IE eu and ou 
both produce Alb. e. Of the eleven examples cited by Meyer, Albanesische 
Studien 90, one (je ‘permission’) is suspect, the normal form being lejé, while 
the rest are capable of other explanations. Alb. hedh is certainly not to be equated 


with OE scéotan ‘shoot’; it clearly shows IE e because of the Northern variant 
hjedh and the long-grade aorist hodha. 

Even so, the data for establishing IE eu in Albanian are not so abundant as 
one would wish. The Slavic types ljudu, ljubi, ljutt are absent from Albanian. 
Such evidence as exists seems to show merging of the first element of the diph- 
thong with the initial consonant, as in Slavic éudo, éudese ‘miracle’ : Gk. xed8os, 
xevbeos ‘hideout’ : Bret. kiiz ‘hideout, secret, mystery’ : W cudd id. 

The following are tentatively derived from IE forms with eu: nduk ‘pull out 
hairs’ : Lat. dicd etc.; cf. Calabrian nducare ‘to pull out hairs’. This is not a 
loanword in Albanian, since Latin loans end in -oj, -ej, -ij, or -wej, and are nearly 
all polysyllabic. — hudh ‘fling’ : OE scéotan ‘shoot’ etc.; type *skeudd. — lud, 
gen. sg. ludni ‘lion’ : Gk. \é¢wv, from a non-IE source. — wu ‘self’ (a weak re- 
flexive particle); type *seu, with loss of initial s in unstressed position, cf. té 
jem above. — lumé ‘happy’, perhaps from *leukmnos, cf. OE léoma ‘gleam’ : 
Lat. limen. — rrush ‘grapes’, perhaps : Lith. kurm-rausis ‘molehill’, rausii, 
raisti ‘pluck’. — ¢uk (1) ‘tap’ : Bulg. éukam ‘beat, pound’, cf. Serb. cukam id.; 
IE *keukd. — cuk (2) ‘lurk’ beside ¢ycé ‘huddled’ : Serb. éudéati, Slovak éucat’, 
Cz. and Slovene ¢uéeti ‘crouch, huddle’; cf. further Ir. cuachaim ‘curl, roll up’; 
type *keukd, 46. — cubé ‘briar’ : OE héope ‘briar, hip’ beside héopa ‘bramble’ : 
OSax. hiopo id., MHG hiefe id. : OCS cubi ‘crest, tuft’ (also Pol., Russ., Ukr.); 
ef. Serb. cuba id.; IE *kewbos, -4. — cub ‘robber’ : OE péof ‘thief’ etc.; type *teu- 
bhos, -is. — cuk ‘squeeze, stab’ : OE Péowan id. : MHG diuhen ‘press, shove’; 
IE *teug*d, 40. — cucé ‘girl etc.’ : South Slavic cuca (a suppressed word, occur- 
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ring as a loanword doublet in Albanian) : Cz. ¢téa id. : Goth. biwt, OE péowe 
‘girl’; TE *teug*a. 

Note in the foregoing etymologies that IE *keu- produces Alb. éu-, and IE 
*teu- produces Alb. cu-. Slavic éu- apparently represents both *keu- and *teu-. 

The pronoun wu ‘I’ in EMAlbanian and in Italo- and Siculo-Albanian shows 
loss of internal -9- from *egé; nuk ‘not’ seems to show metathesis of a type 
*neg* in OLat. nec, Goth. nth (for *nihw, as Feist agrees). By i-affection, IE eu 
produces Alb. y in rrymé from a type *sreumja, and in ty acc.-dat. ‘thee’ from 
a type *teye, *teyt or *tebhe, *tebhi (since medial b and bh disappear in Al- 
banian). 


IE liquid + consonant > Alb. liquid + consonant 


This is clear from Alb. pjerdh ‘break wind’, gardh ‘fence’, varg ‘line, row’ 
(: Gk. dpxos id.). Early Slavic loanwords also appear in this form, thus balté 
‘mud’ and dalté ‘chisel’. But krep ‘crag’ and bredh ‘firtree’ seem to show the 
original IE sequence. Alb. dreké ‘midday meal’ is obscure in origin. 


IE a> Alb.a 


The Albanian evidence for the reduced grade of heavy bases, with which I 
have dealt more fully elsewhere,* is briefly as follows: katér ‘four’; shiat ‘figure, 
build’, beside the Latin loanword shiet ‘state’; dhallté ‘buttermilk’; dardhé 
‘pear’; harr ‘lop, prune, weed’; bar ‘grass’; 1 madh ‘big’; valé ‘wave’; 7 paré ‘first’; 


(kétu) part ‘near-by’; pérshtds ‘adapt’; ngas ‘egg on’; pérkds ‘touch, relate to’; 
probably also harb ‘rudeness’ (cf. E sharp) and dal ‘go out’, in view of the aorist 
dola (: Gk. 64\\w ‘sprout’). J-affection occurs in méj, aorist ména ‘lessen’; ndéj, 
aorist ndéna ‘spread (tr.)’; dem ‘bull’; herr (variant of harr) ‘prune, weed’; 
t keq (from a or a) ‘bad’. 


IE zi > Alb. ¢ (Meyer) 


si ‘how’ : Lat. qui id.; type *g*t beside the Germanic type *g*7. — lidhé ‘thong’ 
: Lat. liga id. — It, gen. sg. lini ‘flax’; IE *linom beside the Lat., Gmc., and 
Celtic type *linom. — 1 ligé ‘bad, ill, sick’ : Lith. ligas ‘sick’ : (probably) Gk. 
drjiyos ‘few, little’. — ¢ bindém ‘persuaded, obedient’ : Gk. ravds ‘persuasive, 
credulous, obedient’; type *bhindhmnos beside *bhidhmnos. 

In the following examples IE 7 appears as Alb. e with loss of final IE dh, 
though the reason for this is not clear: e ve ‘widow’ : Lat vidua : OCS vidova, 
etc.; IE *yidhaya. — be ‘oath’ (a doublet of the Latin loanword fe ‘faith’) : 
Lat. fidés; type *bhidh-. But final IE d, though similarly lost, does not produce 
Alb. e in thnt ‘nit’ : OE hnitu : Gk. xvidn ‘nettle’ beside xovis, gen. sg. xovidos 
‘nit’; IE *knida beside *konid-. 

Before ll, IE ¢ seems to produce Alb. je (or postpalatal e by absorbtion): 
gérthull ‘ring’ : Lat. circulus; type *kirkalos. — mjégull ‘fog’ (distinct from Tosk 


®The Indo-European semivowels in Albanian, Lg. 17.12-23 (1941). 
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mjérgull and NGeg niégull) : Gk. duixdn id. : Lith. migla id. : OCS migla id.; 
IE *omighla. 


IEi > Alb. 7 (Meyer) 


thithé ‘nipple’ : Ir. ctoch, gen. sg. ctche id. : Serb. Slovene sisa id.; IE *ktka. — 
pi ‘drink’ : OCS pijg etc.; IE *piz6. The word 7 miré ‘good’, wrongly equated by 
Meyer (and Walde!) with Lith. mielas ‘beloved’ (with Alb. r : Lith. l!), is am- 
biguous. My view is that it is a Latin loanword (< mirus). 


IE o > Alb. a (Bopp) 


The evidence for this is abundant; the following equations are new or partly 
new: mal ‘mountain’ : Rum. (substrate) mal ‘shore’ : Ir. rol and moil ‘heap’ : 
Lett. mala ‘shore’; IE *molis, -os, -4. — gjak ‘blood’ : OCS soki ‘juice, sap’ : 
Gk. érés id. : OE séaw id.; IE *sogtos. — faré ‘seed’ : Gk. oxopa ‘sowing, seed’; 
type *sp(h)ora. — kacé ‘bulbous plant, corn cob’ : Gk. xérrn ‘head’ beside xérros 
‘dice’; cf. also kacubé ‘brier, tuft, clump’ and Gk. xdoupBos ‘topknot’; IE *kog*jos, 
*koq*ja. — varg ‘line, row’ : Gk. dpxos id.; IE *yorghos. — gdngull ‘bulging eye’, 
adj. ‘bulging’ : Gk. yoyyiAn ‘turnip’ beside yoyyidos ‘round’; IE *gongulos, 
-G, beside *gonghulos in Icel. kgngull ‘bunch, knuckle’. — pas ‘after’ : Hom. 
nort-an7w ‘join On’, rort-Bdérw ‘look at’ : Doric rori ‘at’ : OPers. patiy ‘in, after, 
according to’ : Av. patti ‘near, against, at’ : Osset. (in compounds) fas- ‘behind’ 
: Pers. pas id.; IE *poti. — ta-nt ‘now’ : Gk. ro-viv id. (cf. Scots the now); IE 
*to-niin, *to-ni. — pra ‘therefore’ : Gk. rapo id. — labé ‘bark’ : Gk. AoBés ‘lobe’ 
: W llof ‘growth, polypus’ (cf. E lap); IE *lobos. — kakér- in compounds ‘dung’ 
perhaps : Gk. xéxrpos id.; type *kog*ros. 

In syllables ending with a nasal, the vowel is nasalized: téngé ‘resentment’ : 
OCS toga ‘anguish’ : OE anc ‘sentiment, thought, will, mercy, thanks, pleasure’; 
IE *tongaé ‘feeling’. — drdng ‘pole, bar, barge pole’ : OCS dregiti ‘rafter’ : Pol. 
drag ‘pole etc.’ : Icel. drangr ‘pillar of rock’; IE *dhronghos (or *dhranghos). 
I-affection occurs in péndé ‘dam’ : OCS pott ‘journey’ : Lat. pons (pont-) ‘bridge’; 
IE *pontis, -os ‘crossing, passage’. — kep ‘knock, chip (vb.)’ : Gk. xorrw ‘hit’ 
(Meyer); IE *kopj6. Reduction in unstressed position occurs in pér, which is 
more probably to be equated with Lat. OCS pro than with Lat. per, in view of 
the related word pérpara ‘forward, before’ : Gk. xporapa- in compounds ‘before’. 


IE 6 > Alb. e (Meyer) 


hell ‘spit’ : Gk. ox&dos ‘thorn, mattock, stake’ : OCS skala ‘rock’; IE *skélos, 
-d. — pelé ‘mare’ : Gk. z& os, mwAiov (in spite of Boisacq 830). — te, used as a 
preposition with nom.’ ‘there where, at’ : Gk. 7@ : Lith. tuo. — ke, particle 
used with present tenses ‘while’ : Lat. qué etc. J-affection occurs in dyer ‘doors’, 
pl. of deré ‘door’, and in nye ‘knot’ (cf. Lat. nédus). 

This change applies also to Latin loanwords: térmet ‘earthquake’, nder and 


7See my Short Albanian grammar 72. 
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nderé ‘honor’, heré ‘time’, vleré ‘value’, pemé ‘fruit’ and ‘tree’, Gjergj ‘George’, 
tmerr ‘fear’. 


IE ot > Alb. e (Meyer) 


vené ‘wine’ (a ‘Mediterranean’ word?) : Gk. ofvos etc. — shteg ‘path’ : Gk. 
orotxos ‘line’ : Lett. staiga ‘walk’ : Du. steeg ‘alley’; IE *stoighos. — hetoj ‘en- 
quire’ : Lith. skattyti ‘read’ : Lett. skaitit ‘count’; Alb. type *skoitajo. 


IE ou > Alb. a 


This contradicts Meyer, whose evidence at this point is inadequate. Examples: 
dash, pl. desh ‘ram’ : OCS duxit ‘breath’ beside dua ‘soul’ : W duch ‘sigh, groan’ 
(cf. the Illyrian man’s name Dausios beside Dasius; also an alleged Skt. radical 
dhuks ‘to animate, fire’; the general semantic development is ‘breath’ > ‘soul’ 
> ‘animal]’); IE *dhouksis, -os, -ja. — kapé ‘shock, pile’ : OCS kupii ‘pile’ : Av. 
kaofo ‘mountain’ : OPers. kaufa id. : Lith. kaaipas ‘pile, mound’; IE *koupos, 
-G. — lapé ‘leaf, rag, flap, peritoneum’ : Cz. lup ‘scale’, also ‘plunder’, pl. ‘dan- 
druff’ beside lupen ‘leaf’ : Olcel. lauf ‘leaf, foliage’ : Skt. lopah ‘violence, robbery’ 
(cf. further Lith. lawpyti ‘peel’ : Cz. loupit ‘rob’); IE loupos, -a. 

The evidence for IE dy is very slight. Initial dy produces Alb. ve in ve ‘egg’ : 
Lat. 6vum etc. It may also occur in lejé ‘leave, permission’, if this is cognate 
with Lett. at-lauja ‘permission’. The IE type *g*dys ‘ox’ does not occur, but there 
is an unexplained word gjedh ‘head of cattle’. Normally one would expect the 


u, like the u of the diphthongs au and ou, simply to disappear. 


IE u > Alb. w (Meyer) 


The evidence is fairly abundant: tund ‘shake’ : Lat. tundé etc.; IE *tundé, pp. 
*tudtés. — bungé ‘gnurl on tree’ : OHG bunga ‘lump, bump’ : (probably) Lat. 
fungus; IE *bhungos, -d. — bulé ‘bud, shoot, lobe of ear’ : Gk. ¢idXov ‘leaf’; TE 
*bhulis, -jom. — gjumé ‘sleep’ : Gk. brvos id. : OCS stint etc.; IE *supnos. — 
kuingull ‘squash, pumpkin’ : Lith. kufikulas ‘bubble’ : Lett. kunkulis ‘small 
lump or bump’; IE *kunkulos, -ts. J-affection occurs in pshtyj ‘spit’ : Gk. rriw 
id.; IE *pstujs. — typ ‘hit, strike’ (compounded in sh-typ ‘print’) : Gk. rirrw 
id. : Cz. tepu ‘tap’ : Russ. tépatt ‘to stamp’; IE *tupi6 beside *tupéd. 


IE & > Alb. « (Meyer) 


ti ‘thou’ : Lat. td etc.; IE *td. — mi, gen. sg. miu ‘mouse’ : Lat. mis id. etc.; 
IE *mis. — Italo-Alb. ni ‘now’ : OE na id. etc.; IE *na. — bimé ‘plant’ beside 
bij ‘grow’ : Gk. ¢iua ‘outgrowth from soil or stock’ beside dbw, aorist educa 
‘grow’; IE *bhiimn beside *bhijd. — grimé ‘crumb, speck’ : Lat. griimus ‘clot, 
lump, hillock’ : Ir. grim ‘icefloe’ : Du. kruim ‘crumb’; IE *griimos, -@. — thiké 
‘knife’ : Skt. $akah, $akam ‘awn, sting’ : Av. Saka ‘needle’; IE *kukos, -4. — 
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i tillé ‘such’ : Lith. télas ‘one, such’ (cf. Pol. tylt ‘so great, so little, so many’); 
IE *tdlos, -d. — kilé, dim. kiléz ‘ham, hock’ : Lat. ciilus ‘podex’ : Ir. cil ‘back’ : 
W cil id.; IE *kilos, -is. — shtj ‘winnow’ beside the compound fsh#j ‘wipe’ : 
Gk. fw ‘scrape; smooth, polish’, dotuw ‘strip off’; IE *ksijd, *apo-. 


IE 7, |, m, » in Albanian 


The Albanian development of the IE syllabic semivowels (other than 7 and 
u) has been fully dealt with in my earlier article (Lg. 17.12-23); here I present 
only a summary. 

I find little evidence to support Meyer’s thesis that IE 7 produces Alb. 
ri His etymology of drité ‘light’ (: Skt. drstth : OE torht) implies duality of 
vowel color (Pol. wilk : dlug). Meyer’s etymology of trim ‘hero; brave’ could 
conceivably be reconciled with an IE form *iryjmnos as pp. to *tryjo ‘am strong, 
endure’; but if this is correct, the vowel of Alb. trim derives from the z of the 
participle; cf. such Latin forms as régimen, genitus. 

The bulk of the evidence points to ru/ur < IE r and lu/ul < IE]. I add some 
new equations not contained in my former article: prush ‘embers’ : Lith. pirkinys 
id.; cf. Lett. pirkstes id. Contrary to Meyer, the Albanian word is not related to 
Goth. frius. — urté (EMAIb.) ‘wisdom’, adj. ‘wise’ perhaps : Skt. rtah ‘right, 
straight, bold’; cf. rith ‘manner’. The Sanskrit forms, however, point through 
Latin to the reduced rather than to the zero grade. 

The only instances of zero grade in nasal bases that seem to me reasonably 
certain are the following: péllambé ‘palm of the hand’ : Lat. palma etc. — rrdnzé 
‘root’? : Gk. padauvos : Arm. armat. — léndé ‘tree, timber, material’ : Gk. é\arn 
‘pine’ : Lith. (with metathesis) leni@ ‘board’; cf. Hitt. alantsa ‘kind of wood’. 
]-affection occurs in ménd ‘mind’ : Lith. minis etc., and in 1 shtrémbén, ¢ shtrém- 
bét ‘crooked’, cf. Gk. o7paBwyr. 

In unstressed position in the sentence, original short vowels are uniformly re- 
duced to é (shva), as in ndé ‘in’ (IE *endo), pér ‘for’ (IE *pro), mbé ‘at’ (IE 
*gmbhit). 

Isolated problems still await solution, but in my opinion the main cutlines 
are clear. It is also my view, as already stated, that the principle of absolute 
cognates is the only safe one to follow, especially in a language so fraught 
with ambiguity as Albanian. One reliable feature of Albanian is that all mono- 
syllabic verbs (except for a few in -oj, -tj, -8) are of native origin, so that the 
verb is perhaps the most stable foundation on which to build. 


* But a striking series—biroj ‘bore’ : Lat. ford, -ire : OHG borin (< *bhrays?)—deserves 
notice. Cf. also brimé ‘boring, hole’, Lat. foramen. 





A CHAUCERIAN HAPAX LEGOMENON: upon the viritoot 
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In Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale (A 3767 seq.) we find the following remark ad- 
dressed by Gerveys the locksmith to Absolon, the amorous parish clerk:! 
What, Absolon, for Cristes sweete tree, 
Why rise ye so rathe? ey, benedicitee! 
What eyleth now? Som gay gerl, God it woot, 
Hath brought yow thus upon the viritoot. 
The italicized expression has long been problematic. Skeat (The Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer 5.110) writes as follows: 


viritoot must be accepted as the reading; the reading verytrot in MS. Hl. gives a false 
rime, as the 00 in woot is long. The meaning is unknown; but the context requires the sense 
of ‘upon the move’, or ‘astir’. My guess is that viri- is from F. virer, to turn (cf. E. virelay), 
and that toot represents O.F. tot (L. totum, F. tout), all; so that viritoot may mean ‘turn-all’. 
Cotgrave gives virevoulte, ‘a veere, whirle, a round gamball, friske, or turne’, like the 
Portuguese viravolta. The form verytrot (very trot) is clearly due to an attempt to make sense. 
MS. Cam. has merytot, possibly with reference to M.E. merytoter, a swing (Catholicon); 
which is derived from mery, merry, and toteren, to totter, oscillate. In the North of England, 
a swing is still called a merry-trotter (corruption of merry-totter), as noted by Halliwell, 
who remarks that ‘the meritot is mentioned by Chaucer’, which is not the fact. Both these 
‘glosses’ give the notion of movement, as this is obviously the general sense implied. What- 
ever the reading may be, we can see the sense, viz. ‘some gay girl (euphemism for light 
woman) has brought you thus so early astir’; and Gervase accordingly goes on to say, 
‘you know what I mean’. 


Robinson (Chaucer’s Complete Works 789) declares the exact meaning of the 
phrase to be unknown and repeats succinctly Skeat’s suggested interpretation 
(‘upon the move, astir’) and his etymology: Fr. virer ‘to turn’ + tout ‘all’. The 
NED, s.v. viretote, interprets the word as ‘an unsettled state or condition’, sug- 
gests as etymology ‘app. of OF origin, f. virer to turn’, and adds a passage from 
Scott containing the phrase on the viretot (obviously borrowed from Chaucer); 
as for the variant meritot, the NED gives the meaning offered by Blunt in 1656: 
‘a sport used by children by swinging themselves in Bel-ropes, or such like, till 
they become giddy’. 

I believe that Skeat has unwittingly offered the right explanation. He men- 
tions Cotgrave’s entry (virevoulie ‘a veere, whirle, a round gamball, friske, or 
turne’) simply as a parallel; but in my opinion this may represent the actual 
etymon of viritoot—as would be impossible in the case of Skeat’s postulated 
*yire-tout, which is without any basis in extant Old French literature.? 

From the phonetic point of view, it is legitimate to postulate the development 
vire-voute > viretoot, with both dissimilation (vp—v > v—t) and assimilation (v—t 

1T should like to thank Professor Robert A. Pratt, of Queens College, for having at- 
tracted my attention to this crux Chauceriana. 


2I know of no parallel OF imperative formation with dout (like factotum, carryall). 
Fr. va-tout (where tout is a vocative) is attested as late as the 17th century. 
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> t—t) involved. Compare for the latter the different subsequent assimilation 
in Fr. calembourd > *kanembord (> Eng. conimbrum, entered by the NED as an 
erroneous form of conundrum) > *kanemdord (with b—d > d—d) > kankedort, 
the Chaucerian hapax legomenon explained by me in MLN 64.503 (1949); also 
perhaps Fr. asphodéle > Eng. daffodil, with the first -d- induced by the second. 
Now the French etymologists (Dict. général, Bloch, Dauzat) are unanimous 
in explaining modern Fr. virevolte as an Italianism (< It. giravolta) borrowed in 
the 16th century—a period of Italian influence on French horsemanship and the 
corresponding terminology; cf. volte, which contains the second member of the 
compound virevolte, < It. volta, and voltiger < volteggiare; similarly manége, 
cavalier, etc.** As representative of this opinion I quote Bloch’s statement: 


VIREVOLTE, XVIF° siécle (sous la forme virevoulte).—Terme de manége, emprunté de l’italien 
giravolia ‘tour en rond’ (de girare et voltare, voir ... VOLTE) avec altération de |’initiale 
d’aprés virer.—IIl y a eu aussi un verbe virevoulter, -volter, 1584, et des formes altérées vire- 
vouste, XV-XVIP° siécle, -vousse, XVIII* siécle, etc. 


But while the modern French forms virevolie(r), with -l- pronounced, doubtless 
point to an Italian origin, the case is quite different with the Middle French 
forms virevouste(r),? which might well represent genuine French coinages, de- 
rived, that is (like It. giravolta < gira! volta! itself), from two juxtaposed im- 
peratives of synonymous verbs existing in the language: vire! voute!, imperatives 
of virer and vouter (the latter verb being as well attested in Old French as the 
former). Compare the parallel formations tournevire (a. 1571) < tourne! vire!, 
two juxtaposed imperatives appearing as a maritime command in Rabelais; 
volvirer < *vole-vire|r and virvoler < *vire-vole}r,* the first attested in Perceforest 
(the same romance that is also the first to attest virevouster) and in Desportes, 
the second subsisting in Centre virevole ‘étourdi’, Cambray virvol ‘tourbillon’, 
etc.; and finally** modern Fr. roussepéler < rousse! péte!. The assumption of 
virevouster as a genuine French coinage is corroborated by the existence of a 
parallel Provencal viro-vduto (< two imperatives of vird and vdutd) ‘virevolte, 
virevousse, tour et retour rapide; détour, contour, sinuosité d’une riviére, lacet 
d’un chemin ...; toton, jouet d’enfant ...; adresse; finesse; tourbillon d’eau ...; 
personne déhanchée’ (Mistral), whose rich semantic development testifies to a 
genuinely popular formation.® 


2@ Cf. H. B. Wind, Les mots italiens ... en frangais 163 ff. 

8 The text of the Perceforest from which Godefroy has excerpted two passages containing 
virevouster is the printed edition of 1528, which is a textual reproduction of a manuscript 
copy, executed by David Aubert in 1459-60, of the romance which itself was written in the 
14th century. G. Paris (Rom. 23.79 ff.) deems Aubert’s copy a poor one, containing many 
‘rajeunissements’. There is then only a slight chance that virevouster may belong to the 
original 14th-century linguistic stock of the Perceforest. 

4 It is not excluded that virevoler is identical with, not parallel to, virevou(s)ier: from a 
virevaullt (cf. fn. 5) a *vire-vol-er could have been derived after the loss of the final -¢; cf. 
the English forms gambol < Fr. *gamba(u)der, curtal < OF courtaud. The connection with 
voler would then be only accidental or secondary (‘folk-etymology’). But the existence of 
volvirer, with the order of the two verbs reversed, does not corroborate this supposition. 

48 Cf. also culebuter (< cule! bute!, FEW s.v. ctilus); Anjou trousse-péter (Verrier-Onillon) ; 
casse-péter (Flaubert, Correspondence 2.36), casse-briller (ibid. 36). 

5 From this verb a masculine noun viravdut has been derived in the meaning ‘espéce de 
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The French word family could of course be a Provengalism; cf. Fr. panade 
‘kick’, said of a horse, which is derived from a Provengal representative of the 
family of *pedinare (REW s.v.) by means of a Provengal suffix -ada, which 
appears also in such words as ruade ‘kick of the horse’ (cf. further Fr. soubresaut 
< Prov. sobresalt). This seems to be the opinion of Sainéan, if I interpret cor- 
rectly his words in the commentary to the Rabelais edition of Abel Lefranc (a 
note on the name of one of the games played by Gargantua: 4 la virevouste, 
1.209): 


Cabriole, virevolte, proprement tourne-voite, répondant au languedoc. virovouto, virevolt 
(vouto désignant 4 la fois la macgonnerie arquée et le mouvement circulaire). 


But, on the other hand, OF vouter is as genuine a representative of Lat. *volvitare 
as is Prov. vduléd (REW s.v.), well-attested in Godefroy and also in modern di- 
alects; and virevoute is preserved in modern French dialects, in Switzerland (cf. 
Pierrehumbert) and Anjou (Verrier-Onillon). However, the Middle French form 
of the earliest attestations, in Perceforest and elsewhere, presents a problem with 
its irrational -s-. (This -s- was obviously pronounced, since it is preserved in this 
word in modern Normandian, Vendémois, and other dialects; moreover, the 
form used in the standard language of the 18th century was virevousse.) These 
-s- forms have been variously explained by the etymologists. Darmesteter (Mots 
composés 220) thinks of Fr. vousser ‘to turn‘ < Lat. *vol(vi)tiare; I find, however, 
that this verb is attested in Old French only in the quite different meaning ‘to 
construct a vault’. Gamillscheg explains the -s- by a ‘spelling pronunciation’, 
traceable to the time when -s- served merely as a graphic indication of the length 


of a preceding vowel—an unlikely solution, given the popular character of the 
word. I suggest that the -s- may be due to a contaminating influence of OF 
jouster (< Lat. *juxtare) ‘to joust (in a tournament)’, which rimes with vire- 
vouster (as a term of equitation) in one of the oldest attestations, the Debat des 
dames de Paris et Rouen (15th or 16th century, Godefroy): 


Et qu’ils ont fait grans tournoymens et jouztes, 
Ruades, saulx, pannades, virevoustes. 


This supposition is corroborated by the fact that the simple verb vouéer (written 
vouster) is:also associated with jouster in the 15th century (Coquillard: ‘vouster, 
jouster, rompre sa lance’—Godefroy, s.v. volier). If we note further that the 
reflexes of *juztare (> standard Fr. jodter) still show today forms in the Norman- 
dian dialect with -s- pronounced (FEW s.v.), and that in the same dialect OF 
vouler appears as vouster ‘gambader, déguerpir lestement’ Godefroy), we may as- 
sume that the standard French forms virevouster and virevousser with -s- pro- 





treuil placé sur l’avant des petits navires pour lever un ancre’ (= Eng. ‘roller’). This 
Provengal noun, according to Gamillscheg, was borrowed by French in the 17th century in 
the form virevault, virevau. Cf. also the dialectal forms Dol virvault ‘pulley for the bucket in 
a well, ferry’, Anjou vir-vau ‘zigzag’, etc.; also the derived Fr. feminine virevaude ‘whirlpool 
in the sea’ (Littré). 

A Provengal formation parallel to *vira-volia(re) is tiro-passé ‘to make a somersault’, 
from tiro-passo ‘somersault’, itself equivalent to two imperatives tiro! passo!. Cf. Ronjat, 
Gramm. ist. d. parlers prov. 3.482. 
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nounced are Normandisms reflecting the old blend with jouster (< *juctare). 
All this points to a longer career for the family of virevou(s)ter than has been 
supposed; for if the suggested contamination has indeed taken place, *virevouste 
must have existed long before It. giravolta was imported and was able by a sec- 
ondary change to transform virevouste into virevolte. That the latter is truly a 
superimposition on the genuine French form may be seen by Martelliére’s re- 
mark in his Glossaire vendémois: 


VirEvousTE ... Cabriole, culbute. Anc. fr. virevolte,* virevoute, détour. Virevolte s’est 
conservé, mais seulement comme terme de manége. 


In other words, in the dialect of Vendéme, the semantic area of the genuine: 
French virevouste is wider than that of the strictly equestrian Italian term. 

In order to connect the family of virevolte and virevouste with Chaucer’s viritoot,. 
we must go back behind all the alterations of the prototype hitherto mentioned 
(those alterations caused by It. giravolita and by OF jouste), and reconstruct a. 
‘pure’ *virevoute (< vire! voute!), which is reflected, as we have said above, by 
modern French dialectal terms (in Switzerland, Anjou, and elsewhere)—and 
indeed by our Chaucerian viritoot. Thus Chaucer’s hapax legomenon would offer 
us the first attestation of the whole French word family,’ just as kankedort is the: 
first attestation of the French word family of calembour, calembredaine. 

As for the meaning of the word in Chaucer, this must have been deliberately 
intended to be ambiguous; for otherwise we could not explain the additional 
teasing remark of Gerveys: ‘you know well what I mean’. A meaning such as 
‘upon the move, astir’ as suggested by Skeat would be too tame to elicit such a 
remark. I propose to interpret upon the viritoot first in the usual equestrian mean- 
ing of Fr. virevou(s)te ‘gambol, caper, frisk’® (with the preposition wpor = on ‘in 
the midst of [lively activity]’, as we find this in such modern phrases as on the 
move, on the go, on the prowl), then in an erotic meaning which I have not yet 
found attested for the French family of virevolte, but which can be easily paral- 
leled by other erotica verba derived from horsemanship—cf. the vulgar English 
to ride a woman, and Fr. chevaucher, saccader, faire la combreselle, used erotically 


6 We must not, of course, take too seriously the term ‘anc. fr.’ (= Old French) used by 
this amateur etymologist. He meant the 15th- and 16th-century forms known to him from 
the standard French dictionaries. 

7 We are not able to decide, of course, whether viritoot reflects the feminine *virevoute 
or a masculine *virevoul, parallel to Prov. viravdut and Swiss Fr. virevout. In the dialect of 
Poitou we find, along with the usual form virevouster, also vircouetter ‘tourner sur soi-méme 
comme un derviche, ne pas rester en repos’ (Favre) and vireouetter ‘pirouetter’, forms 
which seem to be alterations of vire-vouter by an admixture of couette (< queue), pirouette,. 
girouette, etc. It is not impossible to assume that Chaucer’s viretote stems directly from such 
a virecoute (with an assimilation k—t > t—t). 

* This meaning is clearly indicated in the Perceforest: Jl dresse le bras dextre a tout la 
lance au poing, puis picque son cheval des esperons, et fait virevoustes enmy la place. The 
meaning of meritot (a form influenced by Eng. merry) as attested in 1656 by Blount (‘a sport 
used by children hy swinging themselves in Bel-ropes, etc.’) must have evolved from ‘caper’. 
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by Rabelais (cf. Sainéan, La langue de Rabelais 302, 305, 298).° Gerveys is then 
intimating that Absolon is ‘on the prowl’, attracted by a ‘gay girl’—which is the 
more ironical since the reader knows how ignominicusly he has been treated by 
his beloved. 


9 It would be tempting to assume for viritoot the meaning ‘whirlpool’ (attested for Prov. 
vira-vouto, Cambray viravol), which could easily have developed to ‘whirlwind’ (‘you come 
as if swept by a whirlwind’); but such an interpretation would not meet the requirement, 


set forth above, of ‘ambiguity’. 





PREVIEWS 


Human behavior and the principle of least effort: An introduction to human 
ecology. By Grorce Kinestey Zirr. Pp. xi, 573. Cambridge, Mass.: Addi- 
son-Wesley Press, 1949. 


This is a brilliant book. As the author says, apropos of studying Shakespeare 
under G. L. Kittredge, ‘As one of Kittredge’s former students, I believe that. 
both Mr. Kittredge and Mr. Shakespeare did their respective jobs brilliantly’ 
(330 fn.). This is also a large book, not only in number and size (16 cm X 24 cm) 
of pages, but also in that it studies life from many sides, from language to all of 
culture, from individual to national and international behavior, from physi-- 
ological to economic dynamics, from man to all life. It is a comprehensive book 
in that it attempts, with success here and failure there, to systematize and ex-: 
plain all the great wealth of collected and quoted data under one all-inclusive: 
Principle of Least Effort. 

The phrase ‘The Principle of Least Effort’, as the author acknowledges (12-6), 
is not new, nor is the systematic study of the economy of work of groups and 
individuals. The two new essential points advanced by the author are (1) that. 
it is effort, or RATE of work, rather than amount of work, that is to be minim- 
ized, and (2) that, since it is impossible to foresee the future work entailed by 
present action, it is the estimated or probable average rate of work that is in- 
volved in the application of the principle. It is however a little surprising that. 
the author did not relate his work to classical theories of economics and utilitar- 
ianism, either to agree or to disagree with them. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One deals with language and the 
structure of the personality. To paraphrase the table of contents slightly, the 
topics of Part One, after the first introductory chapter, are in the following 
groups of chapters: 

Speech from the point of view of the speaker: Chap. 2, Economy of words. 
and meanings; 3, Semantic balance between ‘tool’ and ‘job’; 4, Children’s speech. 

Speech as heard: Chap. 5, Language as sensation and mentation; 5, Definition 
of organism, the Ego as the ‘origin’ of a frame of reference. 

Dynamics of symbolic process, extending speech to all modes of social com- 
munication: Chap. 7, Mind, sex, and schizophrenia; 8, The economy of the 
language of dreams and art. 

Part Two deals with the economy of human social behavior, also divided into 
three groups. Chaps. 9 and 10 deal with stable and unstable equilibrium in 
nations and between nations; Chap. 11, with the distribution of economic power 
and social status; and Chap. 12, with prestige symbols and cultural vogues. 

While the reviewer, and probably most of the readers of this journal, will be 
more concerned with the earlier parts of the book, dealing more directly with 
language, ‘the underlying aim of this book is not to present speech data. Instead, 
our primary aim is to demonstrate the universal validity of the Principle of 
Least Effort in all living process’ (343). 

The material of the book begins with Chapter 2, On the Economy of Words. 
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The book soon goes far beyond the study of words, and is thus of less direct 
interest to linguists than the content of the author’s earlier book, The Psycho- 
biology of Language,! beyond which the present book has added relatively few 
linguistic data. In this chapter the empirical regularities are presented in slightly 
more systematic form than in the previous book. Here the author makes more 
use of the frequency-rank of a variable, whereas in the The Psycho-biology of 
Language it was mostly the NUMBER of cases of a frequency range that was made 
the independent variable. The first batch of equations are the following: 


rxf=C (1) 


that is, the rank, r, of frequency of a word is inversely proportional to its fre- 
quency (24). 


m, = VF, 2 (2) 


that is, the number of meanings of a word of frequency-rank r is equal to the 
square root of its frequency (28). 


NP -— 1/4) =C (3) 


that is, the number of different words of the same frequency, under conditions of 
equation (1), is approximately proportionate to the square of their frequency 
(32). This was the ‘inverse square law’ of The Psycho-biology of Language and 
earlier works, but is not independent of equation (1). 


Pe ae F 


F-Sn = 5 


As it stands, this equation says nothing. It is a tautology rather than the formula 
za ts ~ 1 

for a law, since ‘Sn’ is simply an abbreviation of the sum i=. What the author 
-+ 


really means to say here is that the total number of words in a speech sample (of 
the ‘balanced’ sort) is the product of the highest-rank frequency F times the 
sum of the harmonic series, whether the sum is written like the left side or the 
right side of the equation (36). 


N? X I; = a constant (approximate) (5) 


that is, the number of intervals, of like size J, between occurrences of words of 
like frequency f is inversely related (to a certain exponent p) to the size J. It 
means, in effect, a somewhat even distribution of work over time (41). 

These equations are’ not all independent, but have mostly been verified em- 
pirically, some already recorded in previous publications. But it is in this book 


1G. K. Zipf, The psycho-biology of language (Boston, 1935), reviewed by Martin Joos 
in Lg. 12.196-210 (1936); Zipf’s reply in Lg. 13.60-70 (1937). Instead of the Principle of 
Least Effort, the earlier book made the generalization that ‘all speech-elements or language- 
patterns are impelled and directed in their behavior by a fundamental law of economy in 
which is the desire to maintain an equilibrium between form and behavior’ (19). The saving 
of effort (38) and economy of effort (129) were mentioned incidentally, but were not de- 
veloped there. 
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that the author attempts to rationalize the whole thing on the Principle of Least 
Effort. 

The formulas are added to (e.g. 354-9, 366-71, and Chapter 11), and some of 
them receive wider applications as well as more generalized forms. The harmonic 
series, for example, is generalized as: 


MO LOS 3 F 
FI oa Paes cee aie + 


When p = 1, it is the formula for word frequency of normal speech. In the speech 
of schizophrenes (291, 294), p > 1, the series is convergent as n increases, and 
the interpretation is that ‘the schizophrene can continue forever to say the same 
things about an increasing diversity of things’ (303). 

In discussing the economy of phonetic systems the author sets up four funda- 
mental principles: (1) The number of phonemes of a language is generally be- 
tween 20 and 60 and not hundreds, thousands, or millions. (2) Certain sounds 
(a, n, m, s, etc.) occur in most languages, human speech apparently leaning 
heavily on these. (3) When different languages happen to have about the same 
sounds, they tend to have about the same frequencies. (4) The fourth principle 
states the usual phonetic law about the same change occurring under the same 
conditions, and cites Brugmann (99). 

In rationalizing these principles, the comparability of the number of phonemes 
in different languages is argued from the identity of physiological apparatus for 
speech and the ‘saturated’ use of permutations for economy. It is not made clear 
however why, as a result of the operation of these factors, the order of magnitude 
of the number of phonemes should be 20 or 60 and not 2 (the number of elements 
involved in the all-or-nothing kind of action of nerve cells) or some function 
of the number of distinguishable or recognizable auditory qualities. 

In using supporting materials for the thesis that difficult sounds are less fre- 
quent than easy sounds, some of the conditions do not seem to be very clearly 
defined. As Martin Joos has noted,” unaspirated lenis (voiceless) stops are by 
no means simpler than aspirated stops or than voiced stops. From the point of 
view of economy of effort, the kind of stops quoted from Peipingese (101) re- 
quires a very difficult coordination of timing. The fact that these same phonemes 
have voiced allophones in intervocalic positions also cuts across Zipf’s category 
of voiced sounds, which he counts as more complex and therefore less frequent. 
It is symptomatic that Zipf has to mull over the voiced pronunciation of the 
middle consonant in American latter, and finally concludes that its phonemic 
status must be decided according to what will happen in the future.’ 

We might in fact ask, why are initial unaspirated stops comparatively rare in 
languages of the world? We might also ask, by the way, why are fronted palatal 
stops (like Tibetan ?’-, t’, etc., spelt by-, py-, phy-, etc.) also comparatively rare? 
They are ‘difficult’, not because it takes more work or more effort (aspiration, 
voicing, etc.) to make them, but because they have to be formed just so. Unas- 
pirated voiceless stops need critical timing in starting the vowel—too soon makes 


2 Lg. 12.207-8. 
3 Psycho-biology 109. 
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them voiced, too late makes them aspirated. Fronted palatal stops need critical 
pressure of air—enough for an explosion, but not enough to turn them into 
affricates. The Principle of Least Effort will probably have to be supplemented 
by a different principle, namely the principle of probability, to the effect that 
events corresponding to a greater range of combinations of factors are more 
likely to happen than those limited to a narrower combination of factors. If the 
Principle of Least Effort has to do with work or rate of work, this other principle 
has to do with configuration or entropy.‘ It is not claimed that linguistic change 
is all ‘down hill’ in any higher-order sense than the usual downhill direction of 
physical process according to the second law of thermodynamics; but it seems 
that the factor of probability of configurations will have to enter into any com- 
plete account of human behavior. Furthermore, the emphasis on work and effort 
at the expense of other factors leads to overstatements such as this: ‘Implicit 
therefore in the mass of this earth is an organization of the surface which involves 
conscious living phenomena. In the unity of nature with a continuity of natural 
law, life may then be rather a property of large masses of matter than a pecu- 
liarity of earth’ (252). Now the very first author quoted in this book is L. J. 
Henderson (545). In 1913, Henderson published a book® whose main thesis was 
that the earth is unique in having a highly improbable combination of chemical 
and physical circumstances which are singularly fit for the phenomenon of life. 
That theory does not seem so far to have been successfully challenged—all 
science fiction notwithstanding! 

This leads us to the wider problem of the author’s general outlook and his 
methodology. The implicit philosophical position of the author is more or less 
that of commonsense realism, which is also the position taken implicitly by the 
majority of behaviorists. The validity of scientific induction is assumed, as it 
is by all scientists. One needs only to determine sameness or difference of classi- 
fication as a basis for the future (180). As he goes on, a more pragmatic phi- 
losophy becomes more evident (181). 

There are a number of definitions or quasi-definitions of the mind throughout 
the book. (1) ‘The matter-energy that is in transit through this system [of ac- 
tions for the most economical survival], according to the laws of inanimate 
physics, constitutes the individual’s physical being, or body. Yet the kinds of 
matter-energy and its kinds of action-reaction in transit through the system is the 
individual’s mind (by present definition)’ (192). (2) ‘Consciousness ... seems to 
be nothing more than a secondary systematic reaction to the more primary 
stimulus response; ... consciousness is an awareness of an awareness; ... a sensa- 
tion of a sensation’ (196). (3) ‘Mind as a unit prediction mechanism with a 
minimum of different classes (of sense data)’ (196 fn.). (4) ‘Mind as a unit 


‘ A book of such general scope as the present one will naturally touch upon many over- 
lapping problems in another equally comprehensive study: Norbert Wiener, Cybernetics or 
control and communication in the animal and the machine (Paris and New York, 1948), 
which came out shortly after Zipf’s book. It is disappointing that Zipf did not make more 
than two points of light contact with Wiener’s ideas: a hint of feedback situations (199) 
and a mention of oscillating conditions (483), without, however, any discussion of con- 
ditions for stability and instability. 

5 J,. J. Henderson, The fitness of the environment (New York, 1913). 
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semantic system that tries to minimize its n different classes of action’ (200). 
(5) ‘Mind is a word that we are using to designate an organism’s selection of par- 
ticular kinds of maiter-energy in order to minimize the organism’s own probable 
work’ (253). (6) ‘The tertiary reality, or mind [primary reality being what lies 
beyond sensation and secondary reality being sensory reality], is a system of classi- 
fied and correlated physical sensations, etc.’ (285). (7) ‘The empiric law of speech 
refers to an individual’s kinds, or manners, of behavior, whose sum total we shall 
define as his mind’ (311). While it is quite legitimate to employ implicit forms of 
definitions, it is not quite clear that the seven definitions of mind are really 
equivalent. 

Since the conception of organism plays an important part in the book, here is a 
definition of the term: ‘An organism is a movable mathematical point in time- 
space, in reference to which maiter-energy moves in such a way that a physical situa- 
tion exists in which work is expended in order to preserve a physical system (con- 
tinual as a whole but not continual as to its parts) from a final gravitational and 
electromagnetic equilibrium with the rest of the universe’ (212). This seems to fit 
the actual biological organisms of the earth, but it does not seem to exclude 
crude imitations of them like the mechanical tortoises ‘Elmer’ and ‘Elsie’ of W. 
Grey Walter.® 

In striving not to overlook any relevant factors, the author often explicitly 
mentions reflexive applications of a principle to his problem. ‘The work of calcu- 
lating a path of least effort must be included in the total work of taking the path 
of least effort’ (11). The work of improving the economy of tools must be in- 
cluded as part of the economy (58). The author’s own researches of course form 
part of this research, as when he observes that the increasing intelligibility of 
children’s speech ‘will also be more economical of the efforts of the listeners (as 
well as for the student of biosocial dynamics who has to classify it)’ (150-1), 
which, though whimsically mentioned, seems to be none the less true. However, 
logicians may wonder how those self-contradictory paradoxes (of the type ‘All 
Cretans are liars’) from reflexive application of a metalanguage to a lower-order 
language will fare under the present treatment. But that is an aspect of the 
problem not covered by the present book, nor apparently found troublesome so 
far. Perhaps the question does come up in those passages where the author de- 
parts from his usual style, as when he warms up to exhortations (“The greatest 
of all arts is the art of one’s own living. ... So act that ye may so become’ 335), 
or is wrought up over the ‘Pied Piper Morality’ and the foreign policy of the 
United States during and after the second world war (478-82, 525, 537). Here 
the reader finds unexpected ‘agitato’ passages in an otherwise deliberate book; 
‘the book seems to go suddenly off color. (Whether one agrees or disagrees with 
the author’s political views is another matter.) Nevertheless, the writing of the 
book and the inclusion of such strenuous language must of necessity be instances 
of the principle of least effort, and that has to be that. 

So much for the author’s philosophical outlook. As to his method of procedure, 
he calls it ‘inductive-deductive’. Preliminary examination of data results in cer- 
tain empirical uniformities, for example the inverse proportion between fre- 


6 W. Grey Walter, An imitation of life, Scientific American 182.5.42-5 (May 1950). 
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quency and frequency-rank of words. An explanation by a balance between 
forces of diversity and forces of uniformity is suggested, and further predictions 
are checked by further empirical investigations. Very often the students who 
helped gather the data did not know what the data were to prove (543). 

Besides this usual alternation between induction and deduction, there is a 
related procedure in the abundant use of models, analogues, or illustrations, in- 
troduced by phrases like ‘upon reflection’, ‘we assume’, ‘obviously’. The problem 
of least effort is illustrated by the choice of paths between places with inter- 
vening mountains, swamps, etc. (11), by the bell analogy, where a little demon 
is to plan a least-effort pattern for running back and forth between a scoring 
board and bells to ring at various distances from the board (48), and by the tool 
analogy, by which a workman has to plan, design, arrange, and, when neces- 
sary, improve his tools and permutations of tools so as to get the most out of 
them by the least effort (57-63). As often happens in other fields, a good analogy 
may turn out to be just a special case of a more generalized form of the concept 
illustrated by the analogy, thus making a figure of speech literally true. 

A very interesting application of the tool analogy is that of senescent and 
nascent tools in connection with the Principle of Economical Specialization. 
Reasoning from tool efficiency yields the result that ‘whenever we find a tool 
(or word) whose magnitude is smaller than that of its neighbors in the frequency 
range, we may conclude that the tool (or word) of below-average size is an older 
tool (or word) whose usage is on the decrease (hereinafter we shall call this a 
senescent tool)’, and ‘whenever we find a tool (or word) whose magnitude is above 
average for its frequency, we may conclude not only that it is a newer tool (or 
word), but that its usage may well be directed toward an increase (hereinafter 
we shall call this a nascent tool)’ (72). The application to words is verified to a 
fair degree for English of various periods (111). By regarding all behavior as 
work and words as tools, the analogy becomes a case and the qualifier ‘or word’ 
can be omitted. 

Now in the development of many branches of science, a broadening of a con- 
cept usually goes with a sharpening of definitions. Thus, the concept of ‘energy’ 
was defined with progressive precision as the law of conservation was extended. 
Is there a progressive sharpening of definitions of terms in this work, of whose 
breadth there is no question? Take the example of the Hanley-Joos statistical 
study of words in James Joyce’s Ulysses (23-7), which ‘provided the most clear- 
cut example of a harmonic distribution in speech of which I know’ (546). Now in 
the data for correlation between rank and frequency of words, morphemes, 
varimorphs (or morphs), holophrases (or compounds), the relation is not always 
that of simple inverse proportion, not even always one of simple power relation 
(called by Zipf ‘linear’, from plotting on log-log graph). If now a word is already 
defined by minimum free utterability, or by some other formal feature or fea- 
tures, then a formula for inverse ratio or some other ‘linear’ relation will be a 
law, or a synthetic statement about facts. On the other hand, by taking the 
inverse proportion, or, more accurately, the harmonic relation (35-7) as the 
norm, and DEFINING words as units of such size as will satisfy that condition, 
the formula will fix the nature of the word. Thus, ‘the negative slope [of the 
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rank-frequency graph on a log-log scale] for words in English ..., as well as for 
some other tongues, was 1, thereby indicating theoretically that words represent 
an equilibrium in class inclusiveness between the opposite economies of the 
generic and the specific in the particular case where the magnitudes of the two 
opposite economies are equal. Indeed a word might almost be thus defined’ (187). 

While this is no formal definition, it is an operational definition in that the 
graph can be tested (though it would be hard to apply to individual cases). 
However, the author only says that ‘a word might almost be thus defined’, and 
his official—since it is not ‘formal’—definition says ‘words are tools that are used 
to convey meanings in order to achieve objectives’ (20), which is even less workable 
than the descriptions, given in his earlier work: ‘a word as a name of a frequently 
used category of experience’ and ‘Empirically a word is an event in the stream of 
speech somehow related to the data of experience.” 

While a looseness of concepts is to be expected in a pioneering work, where 
additional data and systematization will serve to tighten them up—just as mo- 
mentum, force, energy, etc. were gradually defined and differentiated and defini- 
tions and laws are separated—there does not seem to be any notable progressive 
clarification and rigor as the book goes on. To be sure, the author is quite aware 
that some of the mathematical formulas are not to be taken literally. In his 
earlier work, he said ‘yet the conclusions themselves can probably never be 
established numerically because of the nature of the phenomena involved’,* 
and again, in the present book, ‘our alleged Forces of Diversity and Unification 
are by no means mathematical parameters ... . Not until we have operational 
units of measurement of these theoretical Forces, such as we have for sheer physical 
force (e.g., a unit of horsepower), will the Forces in question be anything but 
theoretical [read figurative]’ (860). Here, as in the case of the analytic-synthetic 
problem, or the definition-theorem problem, it is to be expected that the re- 
searcher should have the right to experiment around a bit. But in a systematic 
treatise one should expect the basic terms to be more consistently defined. The 
cumulative effect of a journey through these formulas and applications to ever 
widening fields is that there is more and more to it, and that there must be some- 
thing in this Least Effort business. But for ‘An Introduction to Human Ecology’ 
as an established science, there is still not enough distinction between model and 
instance, between analogy and example. The majority of the figures of speech 
have not yet been assimilated into literal truths, as the author seems to have 
succeeded in doing done in some cases. This is not in disparagement of the book, 
but rather to indicate that the Science of Human Ecology studied from the Prin- 
ciple of Least Effort is still in a fluid stage, made extremely promising by Zipf’s 
extensive and pioneering work. I am highly intrigued, even persuaded. But I 
am not fully enlightened, since I am not sure what exactly the dimensions of 
effort are, and I am not fully convinced, since I believe that in biological and 
social phenomena, other factors may be as important as that of effort. As Norbert 
Wiener says, ‘In the nineteenth century, ... the fundamental notions are those 
associated with energy ... . Today, we are coming to realize that the body is 


7 Psycho-biology 267. 
8 Psycho-biology 4. 
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very far from a conservative system, and that its component parts work in an 
environment where the available power is much less limited than we have taken 
it to be. The electronic tube has shown us that a system with an outside source 
of energy, almost all of which is wasted, may be a very effective agency for 
performing desired operations, especially if it is worked at a low energy level. 
We are beginning to see that such important elements as the neurons, the atoms 
of the nervous complex of our body, do their work under much the same con- 
ditions as vacuum tubes, with their relatively small power supplied from outside 
by the circulation; and that the bookkeeping which is most essential to describe 
their function is not one of energy.” 

Yuen Ren Cuao, University of California 


Tone languages: A technique for determining the number and type of pitch 
contrasts in a language, with studies in tonemic substitution and fusion. 
By Kennets L. Pike. (University of Michican Publications: Linguistics, 
Vol. 4.) Pp. xii, 187, lithoprinted. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1948. 


Pike has made two important contributions to the study of pitch phenomena 
in language: The Intonation of American English (1946), which treats the special 
type of pitch phenomenon known as intonation, and the present volume, which 
is chiefly concerned with the analysis of tones. There are so few general treatises 
on the nature of tones in different languages that Pike’s book is a welcome con- 
tribution to the field and an indispensable aid to students working on languages 
of this type. The purpose of this book, as stated by the author (vi), is ‘(1) the 
illustration of an analytical approach to tone languages, a methodology based 
upon recent linguistic advance, and (2) the presentation of firsthand data on 
Mixteco and Mazateco, languages which represent two very different structural 
arrangements of linguistic tone.’ Accordingly, Part I of the book is devoted to 
the characteristics of tone languages, forming the general theoretical background 
of his study; Part II is concerned with the methods of analysis; and Part III is 
an analysis of the various tonal phenomena in Mixteco and Mazateco. 

A tone language is defined by Pike (3) as ‘a language having lexically signifi- 
cant, contrastive, but relative pitch on each syllable’. One may doubt, in the 
first place, the theoretical justification of such a classification of languages, 
although one can readily admit the practical convenience of such a label to 
designate the languages that come under discussion. H. Maspero, L’indochine 
63 ff. (Paris, 1929), divides the languages in French Indo-China into two groups, 
langues monotoniques and langues variotoniques. He does not consider his divi- 
sion a purely practical device, but intends to convey some implications of genetic 
relationship. His purpose is thus entirely different from Pike’s, which is purely 
descriptive. One may also question the advisability of limiting tone language to 
a type in which each syllable has a lexically contrastive pitch, especially as Pike 
recognizes (25) what he calls nonlexical tonemes, non-lexical neutral tonemes 
(not contrastive), and rhythmically toneless syllables. But these are minor points, 
because Pike is primarily interested in describing tones, tone systems, and tone 


® Cybernetics 53-4. 
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behavior, rather than in defining what a tone language is. His main purpose in 
defining a tone language is probably to restrict himself to certain types of which 
he has definite information and to leave the question open for the other types. 
Probably he himself considers the definition only tentative (cf. 11, particularly 
fn. 22). 

Pike classifies the tone systems into two main types, level-pitch register sys- 
tems and gliding-pitch contour systems (5-13), besides several overlapping types. 
In the register system a rising or falling glide is regarded as consisting of two 
‘tonemes’ which are the beginning- and the ending-points of the glide.' In other 
words, the glides are not important in a register system, but serve merely as 
connecting links between two points. In the contour system, on the other hand, 
the glides are basic. Pike seems to be reluctant (8) to grant a level tone (zero 
glide) to the contour system, and regards (13) two rising or falling tones of differ- 
ent heights in a contour system as evidence of an overlap with a register-tone 
system. This denial of relative height to the contour system makes his simple 
pure contour system a rather hypothetical case, and perhaps weakens his classi- 
fication. It seems to the reviewer that relative height of the pitch must be reck- 
oned with in a contour system as well as in a register system. Possibly the uni- 
tary nature of the glide in the contour system may be sufficient to distinguish 
his two. 

In Part I, Ch. 2, Pike discusses in a general way the tone characteristics con- 
tributing to the difficulties of tone analysis. After warning the students about 
the relative, not absolute nature of pitch in language and about the influence 
that intonation and stress habits may have on our perception of pitch, he goes 
on to describe the different kinds of tone changes and the distribution of tonemes. 
The tone changes are divided into two main groups, (1) change of one toneme to 
another (phonemic change) and (2) change within a toneme (allophonic change). 
This is admitted to be a hard point to decide, as the author says (31): ‘In general 
one of the most difficult problems confronting the toneme analyst is to determine 
whether a pitch is of the phonemic substituting-toneme type, or, rather, of the 
non-phonemic conditioned-pitch type.’ As this involves a phonemic interpreta- 
tion of the change rather than a description of the conditions of the change, it 
is a bad criterion to use and causes confusion and repetition in Pike’s subsequent 
arrangement of the material. For instance, we have la. changes in isolated versus 
included position, 1d. regular mechanical meaningless changes, and 2d. changes 
in tonemes caused by position in a word or phrase or by neighboring sounds—all 


1 [This seems to me an appropriate occasion to protest against the use of the term ‘ton- 
eme’ as coordinate with ‘phoneme’. If we think of a phoneme (as I believe we must) as a 
class of phones—segments or spans—characterized by the presence of a particular quality 
or combination of qualities, then the classes defined by qualities of relative pitch are no 
less phonemes than those defined by qualities of vowel color or various kinds of consonantal 
timbre. There can be no objection to using ‘toneme’ as a convenient abbreviation of ‘tone 
phoneme’ (parallel to ‘vowel phoneme’, ‘consonant phoneme’, etc.); but some of those who 
use the term seem to regard tonemes not as phonemes of a particular kind, but rather as 
units or classes of a different kind altogether. Such a view can only lead to a distorted 
picture of the phonological system: it is no more to be justified than would be the practice 
of grouping all phones characterized by nasal resonance into classes of a special kind dif- 
ferent from phonemes, to be called ‘rhinemes’.—BB] 
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of which seem capable of being described under one main heading as ‘regular, 
mechanical, and meaningless changes’. This section seems to me to be rather 
important; if it were arranged more systematically, it would give the student a 
general view of the various conditions and types of tone changes. A third type, 
the dialectal alternation of tonemes, is on a different plane. 

In Part II, Ch. 3-5, Pike describes in great detail the method of determining 
the tones of a language. He emphasizes the necessity of classifying words into 
phonetically and grammatically uniform groups as well as into tonally uniform 
groups in a controlled context. These are good precautions. He also points out 
the importance of using a frame and a list of substitution items to test in that 
frame. It is a great credit to Pike, who is always interested in methodology, that 
he clearly states the methods and their implications and makes them available 
to students in general. 

Pike’s greatest contribution in this volume is his study of the tonal phe- 
nomena in Mixteco and Mazateco in Part III, Ch. 6-8. To summarize briefly, 
Mixteco has a tone system of the level-pitch register type. There are three 
tonemes, high, mid, and low. The main tonal changes seem to be due to the fact 
that there are two morpheme classes, (a) having no influence on the following 
word and (b) raising the mid or the low tone of the following word according to 
definite rules and phonemic patterns. As the class-b morphemes (words, pro- 
clitics, enclitics, etc.) may be either high, mid, or low (or any combination of 
tones in case of disyllabic words) just like the class-a morphemes, I see no justi- 
fication for Pike’s conclusion (95) that ‘the tonemes of one word cause inter- 
ference mechanically with tonemes in the following words’. It seems clear that 
the morpheme or the word itself causes the change in tone. This constitutes the 
chief difference between the changes in Mixteco and the sandhi changes as given 
by Y. R. Chao for Chinese in his Mandarin Primer (1948). Chao’s examples 
clearly indicate that it is not the word or the morpheme that produces the sandhi 
changes, but the tone, while in Mixteco it is not the tone or toneme, but rather 
the morpheme class. 

The tone system of Mazateco, according to Pike, belongs to the register sys- 
tem with a slight overlap of contour characteristics. There are four registers and 
a large number of glides. The tones play an important role in the morphology 
of the language, very much like the inflectional endings of nouns, verbs, etc. in 
the Indo-European languages. Pike notices some very interesting dialectal dif- 
ferences between two of his informants. The glide tone which is on the object- 
subject enclitic in the dialect of Camila appears in the dialect of Petra with the 
beginning-point of the glide transferred to the preceding syllable of the stem, 
so that the enclitic has a level tone in the latter dialect. This dissociation of tones 
is very interesting; it speaks for Pike’s analysis that the glide tones in Mazateco 
are to be considered as consisting of two tonemes each. 

While the study of vowel and consonant systems in different languages has 
advanced fairly rapidly, the study of tone systems is still in the beginning state. 
Pike’s book puts the problem of tone analysis in bold relief, and his study of the 
tone systems of Mixteco and Mazateco is a distinct contribution to the field. 

Fana-Kuet Li, University of Washington 
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Leave your language alone! By Robert A. Hau Jr. Pp. xi, 254. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Linguistica, 1950. 


There are probably few sciences which have had less effect on related applied 
fields than the science of language. As Hall points out (199-200), 


Our schools continue, as before, to teach all the old shibboleths about ‘‘correct’”’ language 
and ‘‘good” English, to inculcate value-judgments, to misunderstand the relation of 
writing and speech, to waste years of people’s lives with inefficient teaching of a faulty system 
of spelling, and to either keep up the old Latinizing misrepresentation of English grammar 
or else abandon the whole study of grammar and thus throw the baby out with the bath. 
The findings of linguistic science are almost unknown and, even where known, disregarded. 


There is, of course, reason for this: the relative youth of the science of language 
(as a science, it has not nearly the hundred or hundred and fifty years usually 
claimed for it), and the fact, more important, that modern linguists have as 
yet done little to make their conclusions easily available to non-specialists. It is 
not without significance that recent popular books on language have been written 
by persons not thoroughly acquainted with modern linguistic science or even 
hostile to it. Indeed, some of these books (Bodmer’s The Loom of Language is an 
outstanding example) have done far more to perpetuate the evils that Hall 
mentions than to dispel them. 

It is, therefore, with real appreciation that we welcome Hall’s Leave Your 
Language Alone! Here, for the first time in a book addressed to the general 
public and written especially for non-specialists, we find a vigorous attack on 
the misleading mythology that so completely surrounds and obscures the study 
of language. But Hall is not content only to destroy and discredit this mythology ; 
he also provides a sound scientific basis for language studies, derived from the 
best in modern linguistics. His aim, expressed in his own words (vii), is to provide 


a brief popular discussion of a number of problems connected with language, and of the 
science of language—linguistics—and what it can contribute to the solution of these prob- 
lems. ... The aim of this book is not to give so thorough a discussion of linguistic science, 
as does Sturtevant, for instance; on the other hand, it stresses somewhat more than pre- 
vious works the conclusions of linguistics and their implications for our society. It is, to a 
certain extent, a tract addressed to the general public, in favor of a scientific attitude 
towards language and of linguistic relativism and tolerance, but including only as much 
detailed scientific analysis as is necessary to justify or exemplify its statements and con- 
clusions. 


In fulfilling these ends, Hall centers his attention primarily on changing 
people’s ideas about language—ideas (or better, misconceptions) which have 
long persisted and are still actively promoted by many teachers of language. 
Among the more important of these are (1) the notion that language is of itself 
‘good’ or ‘bad’, ‘correct’ or ‘incorrect’, ‘grammatical’ or ‘ungrammatical’; (2) 
the confusion between writing (‘written language’) and speech, and the corollary 
that changes in habits of writing ‘debase’ or ‘improve’ speech; (3) the primitive 
notion that languages are determined by dictionaries, grammars, and the ‘au- 
thorities’ who compose them; (4) the myth that words have ‘real’ meanings es- 
tablished by ‘authorities’, as opposed to ‘false’ meanings found in the speech of 
native speakers; (5) the assignment of special merit to particular languages or 
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dialects; and (6) the romantic notion that the later stages of a language are 
somehow ‘decayed’ or ‘corrupted’ versions of older and ‘purer’ stages. 

Hall begins his attack in Part I (Things We Worry About) by carefully and 
precisely analyzing the myth of ‘correctness’, the confusion of writing with 
speech, and the doctrine that early meanings are more accurate than later ones. 
This part of the book is by intention critical and negative, ‘clearing the ground, 
as it were, for the more realistic and more helpful positive conclusions to be pre- 
sented in the rest of the book’ (8). Hall’s approach, however, is not wholly 
negative. In discussing the problem of correctness, for example, he not only 
effectively demolishes the considerable mythology which has grown up on this 
point, but also provides a scientific basis—sociological, not linguistic—for cor- 
rectness. To quote (12-3): 


Whether a form is accepted or rejected does not depend on its inherent merit nor yet on 
any Officia] approval given it, but purely on whether its hearers like it or not—on whether 
they will react favorably or unfavorably towards a person they hear using it. ‘‘Correct”’ 
can only mean “socially acceptable’, and apart from this has no meaning as applied to 
language. 

The social acceptability, and hence ‘‘correctness’’, of any form or word is determined, 
not by reason or logic or merit, but solely by the hearer’s emotional attitude towards it— 
and emotional attitudes naturally differ from person to person, from group to group, from 
social class to social class. Forms and words also change in social acceptability in the course 
of time... 


In Parts II (How Language Is Built) and III (Language in the World around 
Us), Hall summarizes the facts of linguistic structure, meaning, and change. 
His purpose is to supply the reader with enough material on the science of lan- 


guage to justify his recommendations in the last portion of the book. This, as 
Hall quite rightly insists (54), is necessary if we are not simply to replace the 
authoritarianism of prescriptive grammarians with that of linguists: 


What we need to do is rather to find out how we can escape entirely from the clutches of 
authoritarianism of any kind in language, and how we can ourselves acquire the essentials 
of a scientific attitude, and if we need to or want to, go ahead on our own in studying and 
thinking about language without being dependent on ‘“‘authority’’. 


Though the scientific linguist is not likely to find anything new in the content 
of these sections, he may well profit by a study of the way in which Hall presents 
it. Both sections are, in this reviewer’s opinion, marvels of clear and compact 
exposition. The essential data on linguistic structure, meaning, dialect geography, 
and linguistic change are described accurately and in non-technical language, a 
pattern of presentation earnestly to be recommended to those among us who 
cannot be ‘scientific’ without also being obscure. It goes without saying, of course, 
that Hall has not covered every aspect of the science of language or even given a 
complete exposition of the topics enumerated above. His chief aim is not com- 
pleteness but to demonstrate (111) 


that the analysis of language is like that of any other systematic structure—an operation 
to be carried on with a scientific approach and with objective, rigorously applied criteria. 
We base our observations on facts as they are and we draw our own conclusions from those 
facts, not what somebody says the facts or the conclusions ought to be. 
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The final section of the book (Part IV. What We Can Do about Language) 
concerns primarily the wider applications of linguistic science. Three chapters of 
this section have referznce to specific problems: that of learning our own lan- 
guage, that of acquiring a foreign language, and the much discussed problem of 
whether international understanding can be advanced through the establish- 
ment of an international language. In the last chapter, Hall reviews (234) the 
‘very broad implications’ of 


linguistics and its results ... for all of our daily living, and for our attitudes towards 
many of the problems that beset us even when we don’t realize, perhaps, that they exist. 
All of our thinking, as such, involves the use of language, and if we have no clear notion 
of the nature of language and our use of it, we are bound to get confused on the nature of 
our thinking itself. What we say and how we say it is dependent, to a certain extent, on 
what we know about our language; and, even more so, our attitude towards what other 
people say and how they say it. 


Hall’s conclusions on the teaching of language appear, to this reviewer, to be 
perfectly sound, and even a matter of course. No realistic language teacher can 
legitimately deny the observation that our language teaching as a whole leaves 
much to be desired; and most modern linguists will certainly agree that much of 
the teaching of English is ‘wholly unrealistic and out of touch with the facts of 
language, and hence more harmful than beneficial’ (184). Hall’s insistence (199), 
in regard to the teaching of English, that ‘we must first get rid of our normative 
preconceptions, we must substitute exploration for dogma, and we must be 
willing to examine all speech on a basis of equality without prejudice as to its 


value or social standing’, seems necessary if we are to make courses in English 
as exciting and interesting to the modern student as courses in experimental 
science now are. As Hall says (198-9), 


What is now a chore, a frustrating and confusing experience which serves only to make us 
insecure about our most basic and fundamental habits (those of speech), could become 
something live and real, something which would help the growing mind to see and describe 
and analyze objectively what is perhaps more easily accessible for observation than any- 
thing else in our surroundings, namely our language. 


The chapter on teaching a foreign language, at long last, brings to a general 
audience the basic principles of language teaching so well exemplified in the best 
of the AST language and area programs, and, more important, shows how these 
principles can be employed in present-day modern-language teaching. It has been 
this reviewer’s experience that much of the criticism of these principles rests on 
a misunderstanding—resulting, as often as not, from the somewhat arbitrary 
fashion in which the program was imposed on various colleges during the war. 
Hall’s exposition should go far to dispel this misunderstanding among those who 
are seriously concerned over the problem of teaching modern languages, though 
it is probably too much to hope that it will convince the bulk of language teach- 
ers, bound as they are by the traditions in which they themselves were taught. 

Hall’s treatment of the problem of an international language again attests to 
his profound understanding, not only of linguistic science, but also of the role 
of language in relation to the rest of culture. The paradox so often erected by 
writers on this subject, contrasting the need for international understanding 
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with the apathy that most people feel in regard to an international idiom, is 
here shown to have no basis in fact. As Hall says (232), 


We do not need linguistic unity in order to attain world peace; the problems besetting the 
world as a whole are non-linguistic in nature, and use of a single language would not help 
solve them in the slightest. First reach an agreement, not so much on actual points of 
disagreement, as on attitude towards disagreement itself, and get a willingness to agree; 
what language you then use to agree is of relatively minor importance. We will still continue 
to need more than one language, both for everyday use in our own communities, and for 
international use; and the present major internationally used languages ... are perfectly 
satisfactory for the purpose. Besides, the variety of languages spoken throughout the world 
is an asset to the human race as well as, or perhaps even more than a liability; for, after 
all, a language is one way of organizing and classifying human experience, and we certainly 
have no right to say that our ways of organizing and classifying human experience have 
reached such perfection that we can afford to throw out all but our own. 


The last chapter of the book (somewhat misleadingly entitled There’s Nothing 

Wrong with Your Language) takes off from a criticism made by the anthropolo- 
gist Ralph Linton some years ago in a book of essays (The Science of Man in 
the World Crisis) to the effect that linguistics had not yet made any important 
contribution to the solution of current problems. Hall makes amply clear how 
wrong Linton was (233-4): 
We have seen how linguistics can help us reach a conclusion on a number of points which 
are concerned in whatever crisis exists in our culture at present: on the questions of edu- 
cation and international understanding, as reflected in the problems of teaching our own 
language, of spelling ..., of foreign language learning, and of an international language. 
These are matters which concern, not only the specialist’s technique of resolving par- 
ticular problems ..., but the general public’s attitudes towards the problems. The teachings 
of linguistics can help us all to save energy, time, and money by seeing the situation in 
better perspective and applying our efforts more effectively. 


In justice to Linton, it should also be made clear that neither he nor any other 
non-specialist in linguistics had any way of knowing of these contributions. 
Hall’s is the first popular book, to my knowledge, to make these contributions 
explicit. 

But linguistics has contributed more importantly than even in these not in- 
considerable but particular social problems. It has, through its insistence on the 
basic equality of languages and dialects per se, provided a scientific basis for the 
understanding of the social role of language: its symbolic function in defining 
social classes and the attitudes and opinions held by these about each other. It 
has shown, more importantly, that the so-called ‘primitive’ languages contribute 
not only academically interesting specialized forms and grammatical categories, 
but also different and highly significant ways of perceiving the universe. Some 
of these, as Whorf has made clear, are more in accord with modern physical 
theory than those of English or any other of the so-called ‘civilized’ languages. 
Hall’s conclusions on these points (247-8) are worth quoting nearly in full, for 
even linguists sometimes fail to realize the wider import of their discipline, viewed 
in its proper perspective as a branch of the social sciences. 


The contribution that linguistics can make to the world’s affairs is roughly parallel to 
that which any other branch of the science of man, such as cultural anthropology, can 
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make. This can be in the fields of analysis and of practical application, and in the latter, 
both within our own society and in the relations of our own with other societies or nations. 
Just as cultural anthropology and sociology analyze the structure of social groups, lin- 
guistics analyzes the structure of language systems, giving us a technique to make exact 
statements about languages as they exist and as they change in time. ... 

But most linguisticians have been so concerned, until now, with working out their tech- 
nique that they have not had much time to devote to practical considerations. To date, 
they have not made it known, as thev should, that linguistics can tell us what notions 
about language that are prevalent in our society ... are wrong, what harm they do in our 
society, and how the situation could be improved. Our society should know that linguistics 
can also tell us what part language does and does not play in inter-society and international 
relations, ... and how false ideas of linguistic superiority have misled nations into need- 
lessly imposing their languages on other nations or groups. Here, too, there is a parallel 
with applied anthropology ... 


To conclude, it is clear, in this reviewer’s opinion, that Hall has well succeeded 
in his modestly stated purpose to write ‘a tract addressed to the general public, 
in favor of a scientific attitude towards language and of linguistic relativism and 
tolerance’. He has indeed achieved far more than this: he has brought to the non- 
specialist, for the first time, a clear and non-technical statement of the theories, 
principles, and methods of modern linguistics, and has shown, with equal clarity, 
how the science of language provides for a solution of some of our most important 
modern problems, namely those concerned with communication and understand- 
ing between the highly diverse but intimately neighboring peoples of the earth. 
It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that Hall’s work occupies, in the field of 
applied linguistics, a position comparable to that of Bloomfield’s (upon which it 
is based) in the field of linguistic theory. 

Harry Horser, University of California at Los Angeles 


Uvod do jazykospytu. By J. M. Kokinex. (Nduénd kniznica Slovenskej 
Akadémie Vied a Umeni, Svazok 5.) Pp. 109. Bratislava: Academia 
Scientiarum et Artium Slovaca, 1948. 


A Moravian by birth, Jozef Kofinek was trained in Indo-European linguistics 
in Prague and was an active member of the Prague Linguistic Circle in its most 
productive days. For ten years he taught at the Slovak university in Bratislava; 
his death at the age of 46 cut short a promising career. His most significant work 
was done in etymology, and he had undertaken to complete Berneker’s Slavisches 
etymologisches Wérterbuch. The present Introduction to Linguistics is a series 
of Kofinek’s university lectures, posthumously published by the Slovak Academy 
as a handbook for students. 

The opening chapter (9-32) offers the background theory. It is headed: 
Delimitation of the scientific object of linguistic study—‘langue’ and ‘parole’. 
Kofinek points out the manifold uses of the term language in daily life and then 
proceeds towards his own scientific definition. Language is a cultural fact, and is 
unthinkable except as a part of the social life of human beings. Linguistics then 
must be classified among the social sciences, like art or anthropology, and its 
methodology must be related to theirs. It is wrong, Kofinek insists, to view 
language as a natural phenomenon and linguistics as a natural science. The in- 
vestigation of the physical and physiological phenomena involved in the process 
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of man’s communication by voice belongs to the science of phonetics, which is 
indeed a natural science; but phonetics is not the same as linguistics, nor a part 
of linguistics, but rather is a useful sister science 

Language is a system of values, of vocal signs which make possible expression 
and communication between men. Linguistics, the science which studies this 
particular system of signs, is then one of the divisions of the science of signs, 
semiology. Its object is to investigate the nature, the laws, and the mutual re- 
lationships of vocal signs in the concrete systems which are the languages of the 
world. It is interested further in the history of these linguistic systems, and finally 
in the nature of linguistic signs in general. 

Two principles are basic for the investigation of linguistic (and any other) 
signs. (1) A sign is significant only when it has a communal function; it is not the 
property of an individual. (2) The function and value of a sign are determined by 
its relation to every other sign in the given semiological system. This last prin- 
ciple has often been neglected by linguists, Kof¥inek holds. A language is a struc- 
ture composed of various substructures! of sign-values (e.g. phonemic, gram- 
matical, and lexical levels) in which every sign has its unique place determined 
by specific oppositions to every other sign. It is the task of the linguist to find 
these oppositions, for only they offer the means of evaluating and classifying 
significant functional elements. Each autonomous structure is however related 
by specific oppositions to every other substructure. For instance, morphopho- 
nemic changes are oppositions which function both on the phonemic and on 
the morphological level. 

Koffnek adds to this theory, which is that of the Prague School, a new term 
semanteme—lexical element—and speaks of semantematic functions and a seman- 
tematic substructure, by which he means stylistic levels determined by the emo- 
tional use of language, particularly interjectional elements.? As structural levels 
of a given language, Koffinek includes also social and regional dialects, and more- 
over he mentions historical variants as levels. However, it is never clear just 
how much he includes in ‘a language’, although a later discussion in the book 
does mention the difficulty of delimiting dialect and language. 

Some ten pages are devoted to a detailed discussion of the nature of a linguistic 
sign and to the terminological and methodological questions which arise. A 
linguistic sign has (like every sign) two aspects. It must consist of something 
which signifies (s¢gnifiant) and something which is signified (signzfié), the con- 
crete physical act and the meaning. On different levels of language the mean- 


1For purposes of clarity, I have introduced the term ‘substructure’ where Kofinek 
speaks only of ‘structure’, after having pointed out that every level (stratum, plane) of 
language has an autonomous structure. 

This concept of a number of possible levels or substructures is a methodological justifi- 
cation for treating separately such phenomena as a system of foreign phonemes functioning 
at least in part separately from the system of native phonemes in a given language. In 
such cases there are two phonemic levels, whose relations to each other and to the other 
substructures of the given language are statable. This would presumably be acceptable to 
Pike and Fries, but not to Bloch or to Trager, who insist that there can be but one phonemic 
level. [Rather, that the phonemic system of a language or dialect is single —BB} 

2 Stylistic problems especially interested Kofinek, and he devoted a number of articles 
to them. But they are hardly mentioned in this Introduction. " 
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ing element has basically different characters: e.g. the lexical meaning is the 
meaning-element for words viewed as lexical items; but for words viewed as 
complexes of phonological elements, the meaning-element is the capacity to 
differentiate, to determine the meaning of whole words. 

Since it is the srrucTURE of signs which is the object of linguistics as a semio- 
logical science, investigation must exclude the time factor and employ a strictly 
synchronic approach. Only after establishing the structural relations in a given 
language at specific times is it possible or permissible to undertake the study of 
the changes in these relations which have taken place in time. Thus synchronic 
investigation is superordinated to diachronic or historical study. Kofinek con- 
siders this view a great advance over the theory of the Junggrammatiker that 
only the diachronic approach is valid. 

Turning to the contributions of de Saussure, Kofinek explains the basic con- 
cepts. Language is divisible into two theoretical elements: the social and the 
individual, ‘langue’ and ‘parole’. The two are to be studied separately, and it is 
the study of ‘langue’—of the social, supra-individual aspect, the system—which 
is the object of the linguist; his approach must be synchronic. Thus again both 
the study of ‘parole’—of the speech-activity of individuals—and the diachronic 
method are seen to be subordinate. But both have their importance, for it is in 
the deviations of individual speakers from the social norm that linguistic changes 
have their start. 

Kofinek calls the langue—parole concept of de Saussure the cornerstone of 
modern linguistics, pointing out that one of the chief difficulties of earlier linguis- 
tic scholars was their preoccupation with one of the two aspects. Humboldt and 
many after him studied speech-activity (parole) only, while Schleicher and others 
looked only at the langue aspect and came to view languages as independent liv- 
ing organisms. But de Saussure’s views have been criticized and his definitions 
modified by younger scholars. 

As an example of such discussion, Kofinek cites Jespersen. He shows that 
some of Jespersen’s criticisms are simply misunderstandings, but that there is 
basic disagreement when Jespersen seeks to explain the system of signs (langue) 
from the speech-activity of an individual (parole). This, says Kofinek, is im- 
possible: the social elements (e.g. the phonemes) cannot be determined merely 
from investigating individual speech-activity (e.g. phonetics). On some other 
points, Kofinek tends to favor Jespersen’s modifications, particularly his identi- 
fication of ‘potentiality’ with ‘langue’ and ‘actuality’ (or realizability) with 
‘parole’. But still he does not find sufficient precision in the terms. 

After mentioning some criticisms of Doroszewski’s, Korinek passes to the 
remarks on de Saussure’s formulations by the Soviet scholar VoloSinov in his 
work Marxism and the Philosophy of Language. VoloSinov attacks the idea of 
linguistic system, calling it a pure abstraction, the result of a one-sided rational- 
istic and mechanistic world-view. Kofinek replies that while the linguist arrives 
at the system by a process of abstraction, he could not achieve any results at all 
by this method if there were indeed no system. Moreover, the task of the lin- 
guist is precisely to find that system. 

Kofinek’s discussion of Hjelmslev’s remarks on langue-parole is not entirely 
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clear. He seems to object to the statement that since linguistic reality is one, the 
difference between synchronic and diachronic aspects of language is merely a 
matter of methodology. But he goes on to say the same thing, insisting that 
synchronic and diachronic problems can be treated only separately and by differ- 
ent methods. He further states that there is a mutual dependence between the 
synchronic and diachronic aspects of language, and approves Schuchardt’s state- 
ment, ‘Jedes Stadium der Sprache ist ein Uebergangsstadium.’ 

Kofinek’s final words are a restatement of his own conclusions on the langue— 
parole concept.? Langue and parole do not stand together as the single object of 
scientific investigation. Parole is from the linguist’s point of view the simple raw 
material for scientific investigation, while langue is identical—insofar as know]l- 
edge of it is attainable—with the language system itself, and is indeed the object 
of study. It is not then a question of an opposition between two aspects of the 
single object of linguistics, but of an opposition between the material and the 
object of linguistic analysis. The study of parole belongs to a special science, 
stylistics. 

In proceeding to the next chapter, a presentation of the facts already ascer- 
tained by linguistic science, Kofinek expressly puts off discussion of controversial 
definitions until later. In fact this means that the book never offers a definition 
of such terms as word, syllable, morpheme, or syntax, although they sre used 
freely. 

This second chapter (33-91), The systematics of phonology, amounts to a 
shortened translation of parts of Trubetzkoy’s Grundziige der Phonologie, and 
is notable mainly for its different arrangement of the sections. After “The classifi- 
cation of phonological oppositions’ come ‘Vocalic characteristics’, ‘Consonantal 
characteristics’, and then, strangely, ‘extra-phonological variation’, which in 
Trubetzkoy preceder the other sections. Here we should expect discussion of 
prosodic features (length, pitch etc.), but unfortunately they are not even men- 
tioned by Kofinek. It would be interesting to see what interpretation he would 
give to the morphophonemic interplay between short and long vowels and diph- 
thongs which is so integral a part of the Slovak system. The last section, ‘His- 
torical phonology’, is a resumé of Jakobson’s article on the subject.‘ 

The last chapter (92-103) is entitled General typology of languages. Linguistic 
typology is called a special section of linguistic science whose object is the com- 
parison of the total structures and the over-all types of languages of the world. 
The linguist must not only ascertain differences in linguistic systems, he must 
seek their CAUSES. One cause may be the common origin of the given languages. 
Although the study of the history of languages has produced brilliant results, 
the structural method has scarcely been applied to the material available, and 
here a new field opens up—typology. For it can be shown that languages which 
are genetically related belong now to different types, e.g. English tends to be an- 
alytic, but the Slavic languages are synthetic. Kofinek then explains the com- 


3 He defended them in his article Einige Betrachtungen iiber Sprache und Sprechen, 
TCLP 6.23-9 (1936). 

4 Prinzipien der historischen Phonologie, TCLP 4.247-67; the French translation of N. 
S. Trubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie 315-36 (Paris, 1949). 
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parative method, outlining its advantages and the difficulties which arise. He 
sketches the evidence for classifying the Slavic languages as a group, then for 
relating them to the other Indo-European groups, and in the middle of a sentence 
relating to Hittite, the book ends. Koffinek said that he would define the terms 
‘analytic’ and ‘synthetic’, and it seems clear that he intended to show the typo- 
logical development of specific languages, but this original contribution was not 
found among his manuscripts. 

Kofyinek’s book is then a presentation of the theory and practise of the Prague 
Linguistic Circle. The lectures make no pretense at completeness; they merely 
sketch the main lines of the problems, some solutions, and the methodology in- 
volved. The incompleteness of the manuscript, however, and the fact that it was 
not written for publication has resulted in essential gaps; it is significant that in 
spite of all this the Slovak Academy considered it worth publishing. We are re- 
minded by the editor that a new generation of Slovak linguists has been educated 
by Kofinek’s lectures. The publication of the present work indicates that this 
influence will continue. 

Horace G. Lunt II, Harvard University 


Old Persian grammar, texts, lexicon. By Rotanp G. Kent. (American Ori- 
ental Series, Vol. 33.) Pp. xiv, 216. New Haven, Conn.: American Oriental 
Society, 1950. 


Our materials of reference for Old Persian have been gradually but perceptibly 
becoming out of date—all except perhaps Benveniste’s 1931 revision of Meillet’s 


Grammaire du vieux-perse, first published thirty-five years ago. For the texts 
themselves we generally referred to the edition of Weissbach, published (to- 
gether with the Elamitic and Akkadian inscriptions) in 1911 in Die Keilinschrif- 
ten der Achameniden; and of course our lexicon was still Bartholomae’s monu- 
mental Altiranisches Wérterbuch of 1904, where the search for the Old Persian 
forms among the Avestan (Gathic and later) has always been a tedious and ex- 
asperating task, and where, besides, the citations were from Weissbach and 
Bang (Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, 1893), not from the text usually at hand. 
For classroom use our materials were various and sundry: either the unhandy 
works named above, or the equally antiquated historical grammar of E. L. 
Johnson (1917), and H. C. Tolman’s Ancient Persian Lexicon and Texts (1908) 
and his Cuneiform Supplement with Johnson’s Index Verborum (1910). The 
Altpersischer Wortschatz of W. Hinz, published in Germany in 1942, has, of 
course, only recently become available. 

Such, briefly, being the state of affairs with respect to our tools of study and 
reference for Old Persian, Kent’s volume is welcome indeed, for it brings to- 
gether within the covers of one volume all we need to know about the language 
for normal instruction or reference. 

The second part of the book’s title gives a general notion of the content; but 
it must be emphasized that this is more than an Elementarbuch: it is a complete 
manual, as a glance at the detailed table of contents (ix—xiii) immediately re- 
veals. 

Part I, The Grammar, is made up of seven chapters. 
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Chapter I, The Linguistic Setting, is concerned with outlines of the external 
history of Old Persian and Iranian in general, the place of OP among the other 
dialects, and its relation to later Persian. Of particular significance is the dis- 
cussion of dialect mixture, especially of Median with OP proper, with a list of 
Median phonetic developments and of words showing Median peculiarities (8-9). 

Chapter II, The Script of Old Persian, is concerned with the transcription of 
the OP syllabary and the problems of evaluation of orthography and normaliza- 
tion. A brief history of the decipherment and the contributions of the various 
scholars from Grotefend to Herzfeld and Brandenstein (1802-1932!) is followed 
by a table of the syllabary and the transcription here adopted; then comes the 
discussion of the problems involved in evaluating and normalizing the orthog- 
raphy. In general, Kent does not deviate greatly in the choice of characters used 
in transcription from that found in other standard works, e.g. from Bartholomae 
and Meillet-Benveniste; however, the following advantageous simplifications 
may be noted: Kent c and 7 for Barth. and M-B ¢ and j; Kent ¢ for Barth 
0° and M-B ss. The still more complicated use of diacritics, as in Weissbach and 
others, is fortunately avoided entirely. An immediate conversion of different 
transcriptions is made possible by consulting the table of equivalents on p. 13. 

The questions that arise in evaluating the cuneiform syllabary used in OP 
writing and the consequent problems of normalizing the transcription are dealt 
with in detail (13-20). These questions involve, as is usual, particularly the 
syllabic value of the vowels (a, 7, ~) inherent in the consonant characters. The 
problems here are not so complex as those arising in a less perfectly adapted 
cuneiform syllabary (e.g. in Hittite), but there are still many puzzles to be 
solved, especially the proper reading of words containing the characters for 7 or u 
after consonant characters for which we have only a-inherent forms (e.g. whether 
to read p% and p*u as pai pau or as pi pu), or of words having the character r* (e.g. 
whether the reading is ra, ar, ara, or 7). The analysis of the methods of solution 
of such cruxes is extremely clear. However, I do not feel inclined to follow the 
author in his conclusion (20) that the writing of every consonant before a con- 
sonant or in final position with the a-inherent consonant sign is to be explained 
by the theory that ‘the scribes, in analyzing OP words into sounds, must have 
spoken the words slowly, prolonging them until the sound-units could be clearly 
distinguished and receive a symbol.’ To the layman it would seem much more 
probable that this is simply due to the imperfection of the syllabary: no system 
of ligatures had been developed, nor any means of canceling an inherent vowel 
(e.g. the equivalent of a virima); the stage had only been reached where the a- 
inherent consonant was generalized for such positions. The lack of notation of 
‘reduced’ final consonants (, d, n, nt, s) might again be due to the same deficiency 
of the system of writing: if t, d, and possibly also n (both original and from né) 
were stops without any kind of release, it was perhaps considered better not to 
note them at all than to write a sign indicating the pronunciation of a following 
vowel. This would be in contrast with those consonants, m, r, §, which are noted 
finally; these were perhaps continuants of such nature that the indication of a 
following a-vowel would not be objectionable. As for the absence of kh < s in 
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final position, again it can perhaps be attributed to the deficiency of the system 
of writing. 

In this chapter also (§§47-55) are considered the irregularities (variations, 
errors) in OP orthography and spelling. 

Chapter III, Phonology, is built upon the usual pattern of the IE historical 
grammar. The orthography adopted for writing PIE sounds and forms is essen- 
tially that of Brugmann, except that the letter g is used without differentiation 
for both palatals and velars (and labiovelars), the palatals being distinguished 
only by a diacritic (g). The cause of consistency and simplicity would have been 
served by a parallel use of k (instead of q and &). 

It must be noted that no place is given to a presentation of the ‘laryngeal 
hypothesis’ in any form, though an allusion to it is made in at least two places in 
the footnotes on pages 24 and 42. No doubt the question whether to mention 
laryngeals or not, and if so, to what extent, will vex the writers of IE comparative 
grammars for a long time—in fact until our notions about them are much better 
crystallized than at present. But even now it is difficult to avoid them com- 
pletely, for example in discussing the development of the voiceless aspirates e.g. 
in the IE root sté-/sthd-' (cf. §§73, 116). 

The examples cited for the development of the PIE sounds through Proto- 
Aryan and Proto-Iranian are meticulously chosen, and the etymologies are ex- 
ceptionally good in view of the comparative paucity of materials. 

As opposed to Brugmann’s rr etc., Kent assumes the existence (with Hirt and 
others) of reduced vowels » and « before semivowel + vowel. Whatever may be 
the advantages of the assumption of both reductions for other IE languages in 
general (and Sanskrit in particular), it has little validity for OP, where both (so 
far as the meager evidence shows) appear as a. Reference is made (27 fn. 2) to 
Edgerton’s ‘law of positional variants’ bearing upon this matter, but there is no 
attempt to investigate its application to OP. No doubt what little evidence there 
might be is so obscured by orthographical problems that no conclusion could be 
reached anyway. 

With regard to the function of a, the statement (§58 end) that it ‘is the re- 
duction of é 6 @’ (again in §63) is hardly exact enough. é, 6, and d can be length- 
ened grades of any short-vowel series. It is less misleading to say that a is the 
reduced vowel of any long-vowel series. To be sure, a is given its proper place in 
the table of ablaut series on p. 42. With regard to ablaut, I always hesitate to 
make a definite statement about the relation of specific grades and accent con- 
ditions, since any causal relationship (which no doubt once existed) has been so 
largely obliterated by later changes that only a glimpse of it can be obtained, 
and that from the verb alone, though even there there is much conflicting evidence. 

Again in connection with ablaut, I cannot help asking whether it would not 
have been a service to mention the bearing of the laryngeal hypothesis on the 
origin of the long-vowel series. Perhaps not; but I believe it would have been well 
to distinguish carefully in the discussion following the table and notes on p. 42 
between LENGTHENED GRADES of short vowels, and long vowels as NORMAL 


1 Cf. Sturtevant, IH Laryngeals 83. 
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GRADES. The remarks about the long vowels in the last two columns apply only 
to the short-vowel series, but the fact is not specifically stated. 

An appendix to Chapter III (48 f.) traces for the reader the origins of the OP 
sounds as represented in the normalized transcription. 

Chapter IV, Formation of Noun and Adjective Stems, contains also an 
analysis of noun and adjective compounds (§§159-162) based largely upon the 
familiar Sanskrit system, which it readily parallels. Appended thereto is a dis- 
cussion of Iranian personal names (§164), of the OP month names (§165), and 
of place and province names and ethnics (§§166-7). 

Chapter V, Declension of Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, follows the usual ar- 
rangement of the IK comparative grammar: o-stems, d-stems, i- and 7-stems 
(together since the feminines are fused into one declension), u-stems, u- and u- 
diphthong stems, and the various consonant stems (s-, r-, n-, and stop-stems). 
Next follow adjective comparison and the formation of adverbs, and lastly 
pronouns and numerals. In all these sections the materials are carefully and 
exhaustively analyzed; they leave nothing to be desired in that respect. 

A few comments on details: Personally I prefer the analysis of Lat. ezus and 
cutus as possessive adjectives in -yos, rather than as genitives of pronominal 
forms ‘with added -s’ (57), in spite of the acceptance of the latter theory by 
Hofmann (WH 1.301).? In connection with the extended plurals of the o-stems 
in Aryan -dsas (59), it might have been well to mention OE -as, OS -os, which is, 
in spite of all objections, apparently the same ending. In the passage on the 
dual (59, §189), for ‘That of neuter -7- stems ended in -7, seen in Skt. Ved. dual 
tri “three”, Lt. tri-gintad “three tens’’ ...’ read rather: ‘... Skt. Ved. akst “two 
eyes’, Lat. vi- in vi-gintt “two tens” ...’. In discussing the form of the Ist sg. 
pronoun (67, §193), a reference to the laryngeal theory would again perhaps be 
useful.* A possible parallel to OP 3d sg. pronoun hauv (68, §196) is Toch. B su 
(f. sé“, n. tu) ‘this’. 

Chapter VI, Stems and Forms of Verbs, classifies the present-tense formations 
according to their agreement with certain well-known types in Sanskrit. There 
is one exception: the thematic nasal-infix type is called the Latin jungit type; 
why not the Skt. yu7ijdtt type, which is good epic Sanskrit? Since Kent em- 
phasizes the parallelism with Sanskrit grammar, I should have expected him to 
separate the neu/nu-, the nd/na, and the ne/no-classes as well as the ‘accented’ 
and ‘unaccented a-classes’. 

The basis of the ne/no-class is OP vaindmiy ‘I see’, vainat(a)ty ‘he sees’, which 
is equated to Skt. véndmi etc. ‘I desire’, derived from PIE *weid-ne-/no- (to 
this is added, of course, Av. vdenaiti ‘sees’ in the lexicon s.v., and mention is 
made of the other derivatives of the IE root *weid- ‘see’). The Indo-Iranian 
equation is no doubt correct in spite of the semantic discrepancy. I cannot, 
however, bring myself to accept the IE etymology. Granting the assimilation 


? Cf. Buck, Comparative Grammar 371. 

* Sturtevant 86. 

4In spite of the equation of B su with A sdm by Couvreur (Hoofdzaken 49) and Sieg 
(orally communicated). 
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dn > nn > nas Proto-Indo-Iranian, we are still faced with the complication that 
the grade of the root is strong and that the n extends throughout the entire con- 
jugation in both Avestan and Sanskrit. It would certainly be better, at least from 
the Iranian point of view, to classify vain- in the ‘unaccented a-class’ (as Reichelt 
does Av. vden-). 

It hardly seems valid to me to assume on the basis of Sanskrit and Iranian that 
the ‘accented ya-class’ was the PIE passive (72, §214; 73, §220). The assumption 
is not borne out by any other IE language. All that can be said, I believe, is that 
for some reason this formation (weak-grade root with accented ye/yo-suffix) was 
predominantly intransitive and hence probably inflected (originally) with middle 
endings in the parent language (cf. Gk. Baivw, daivw, xaipw, waivouar, Lat. morior, 
venid; but in Latin the intransitive force was commonly assumed by presents in 
-é, cf. iaced beside iacié). These were opposed to presents with strong-grade root- 
accented ye/yo-presents (type Gk. oréAXw, reivw, Lat. specid, aperid), which were 
perhaps predominantly transitive. The Sanskrit (and Iranian) development of a 
special passive formation from these origins must be dialectal. 

Because of the paucity of forms, little idea can be gained from the OP in- 
scriptions about other (perfect, aorist) tense stems, but, on the other hand, the 
subjunctive mood and even the optative are sufficiently well attested—the 
former much better than the latter, to be sure. 

The chapter concludes with a historical survey of the personal endings and of 
the non-finite verb forms. 

Chapter VII, Syntax and Style. As is to be expected from the paucity of ma- 
terials, the lack of variety in subject matter, and the fact that all the inscriptions 
seem to be written in a uniform style with much formalistic repetition, it is im- 
possible to get much notion of the syntax or style of the Old Persian language. 
What features we do find illustrated are largely those which one expects in an 
Indo-Iranian language of such antiquity. That certain peculiarities of ex- 
pression, not to be expected on that basis, are taken over from Aramaic (already 
by this time the lingua franca of the ancient Near East) is extremely probable; 
this is suggested by Kent (9, 99). The importance of this lingua franca is shown 
by the existence of fragments of an Aramaic translation on papyrus of the Behis- 
tan inscription found at Elephantine in Egypt (cf. 108, col. 2; Benveniste—Meillet, 
Gram. du v.-p. 24). 

The chapter is completed by an exhaustive index of the passages cited for 
syntax. 

Part II, The Texts, is prefaced (107-15) by a summary description of all the 
individual texts, with a detailed bibliography for each. This for the non-specialist 
is one of the most informative sections of the work. As a ready-reference survey 
it is, I believe, a unique catalog of the linguistic remains of an ancient language. 
Such information as is found put together here usually has to be sought in various 
books or volumes of periodicals. Included in the list are certain Elamite and 
Akkadian inscriptions whose omission would cause a gap in the alphabetic label- 
ing of the OP inscription, and finally a list of the spurious OP documents is 
added. 

The texts (in double columns where possible) are followed by notes and transla- 
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tion. Readers of this review will, I hope, bear with the incompetence of the re- 
viewer, which makes impossible here a proper critique of the translation. Only the 
specialist can undertake that, and no doubt he eventually will; for certainly this 
new interpretation of the entire OP material will have aroused interest again in 
old cruxes and moot questions. This is, of course, exactly what Kent desires. 
I can only say with conviction, as one who knows the careful scholarship of the 
author, that the non-specialist, be he linguist, philologist, or historian, may fol- 
low him with confidence. 

To the texts and translations is attached (158-63) a historical appendix, with 
a genealogical table of the most important Achaemenians with whom the OP 
cuneiform inscriptions are concerned. Especially welcome is the evaluation of the 
accounts of Herodotus in the light of the inscriptional information. 

Part III, The Lexicon (164-215), besides being a concordance to the inscrip- 
tions, is also an etymological dictionary of Old Persian. The interpretation of the 
vocabulary, like the translation of the texts, must be left to the specialist, who 
will in time be able to evaluate what Kent has added. As to etymology, I notice 
with appreciation that he has not accumulated unnecessary and obvious mate- 
rial: it is chiefly the Indo-Iranian cognates that are listed, next the Greek and 
Latin, less usually Balto-Slavic and Germanic—enough to place the words in 
their proper cognate groups, but no complicated analyses in hazardous attempts 
at establishing uninformative (and to the uninitiated often confusing) Wurzel- 
verwandschaften. Such investigations have their place, but not here. In this 
again the author shows his usual good judgment. 

I trust that nothing which I have said with regard to the details of the book 
will be construed as an attempt to detract from the greatness of the contribu- 
tion that Kent, in bringing this work at long last to completion, has made to our 
science. We shall, in our lifetime, remain grateful to him. 

The work is remarkably free from misprints, in spite of the maze of abbrevia- 
tions of titles and designations of inscriptions. The following in part have come 
to my attention in reading the book, in part have been called to my attention by 
the author himself: 14, col. 1, line 24: read nt. nom.-acc. sg. paruv for *part (not 
asn. and *pari) ; 34.2.22: read *rég-to (not rég-to) ; 37.1.13: read *tekp- (not *tekp-); 
160.2.2 from bottom: read AJSLL (not ALSLL); 196.1.8: read paruy nsn. (not 
nsm.). 

There is just one item whose lack the student of Old Persian may regret if he 
really wishes to master the language: a page or two of cuneiform text, by which 
he might acquaint himself at first hand with the problems involved in transcrip- 
tion. To be sure, he can use the plates facing pages 10 and 151; but a cuneiform 
copy in the conventional form with an unnormalized interlinear transcription 


would have been welcome. 
GeEorGE S. LANE, University of North Carolina 


Etymologisches Wérterbuch des Griechischen. By J. B. HormMann. Fasc. 1 
(a- to Aéxos), pp. [vii], 176. Miinchen: Verlag von R. Oldenbourg, 1949. 


This is a difficult book to review, since one is inclined to compare it with the 
author’s revision of Walde’s Latin etymological dictionary, in which case the 
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radical contrast between the two books remains uppermost in one’s mind, and 
and inevitably calls for some comments. 

Whereas WH (as we commonly have come to call it) is a repository for Indo- 
European etymology in so far as it can be expounded in a discussion of the his- 
tory of the Latin vocabulary, this new book of Hofmann’s confines itself to the 
barest outline of the possible internal and external connections of the most usual 
Greek words—in general of Attic Greek, Homer, and, to some extent, the usual 
literary dialect forms (so why, in that connection, -oc- instead of -rr-, with the 
Attic forms in second place?). No doubt WH suffers from being, so to speak, an 
heir to Walde—Pokorny’s comparative Indo-European dictionary: that is, it has 
inherited many of the enigmas of style in the former, to which the German 
language or the habit of its writers lends itself. ‘Die Deutschen, und sie nicht 
allein, besitzen die Gabe, die Wissenschaft unzuginglich zu machen.’! The desire 
in WP to include all references to opinions and literature on any particular point 
led to a system of notation which causes the decipherer to feel much like a stu- 
dent of algebraic equations when confronted with an exercise in the removal of 
parentheses. The intention was laudable; the method not. 

Now this book represents the opposite pole. There are no references to litera- 
ture, no bibliography. Perhaps the latter will come at the end, but in that case it 
will be unnecessary, since there will be no references to it. We have only a preface 
of half a page, with a general statement on the extent of the included vocabulary, 
and a remark to the effect that all the literature since Prellwitz and Boisacq 
has been evaluated but not cited because of space, and that more or less uncer- 
tain conjectures are indicated by ‘wohl’ or ‘viell.’ Thus we have an etymological 
Greek dictionary characterized by perfunctory statements, often cryptic, on 
both the internal and the external connections of the vocabulary. 

Though it is not expressly so stated, this book is probably intended for stu- 
dents of Greek and Latin; and Heaven knows they need to be taken into con- 
sideration. I have been calling for etymological dictionaries written with the 
student rather than the specialist in mind.” For students with only a modicum of 
Indo-European linguistics at their disposal, such as that gained in a course in 
the comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, the use of Walde—Pokorny is a 
hopeless and frustrating task, and even the consultation of Walde-Hofmann is 
but little more encouraging—though here, to be sure, they will not find the errors 
abounding in the former to lead the uncritical reader astray. The question should 
therefore be: has the author accomplished his task? To test this, I have placed 
the book in the hands of some properly qualified students of classics to decide. 
Their statements confirm my previous judgment: where WP and WH erred in 
confusing the reader with a surfeit of information, this book errs at the other 
extreme by its paucity of explanation and its elliptical style. The etymologies 
are mostly given with a take-it-or-leave-it attitude. Even graduate students 
have critical ability, at least if given the bases for judgment; but the reason for 
a colon followed by ‘zu’ indicating an acceptable etymology as opposed to a 
doubtful one (indicated by the author’s ‘wohl’ or ‘viell.’) is often not clear to 


1 Goethe, Maximen und Reflexionen 908. 
2 Lg. 25.337 (1949). 
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them. For example: ‘aeca vixra ich brachte die Nacht zu (Hom.): zu ai. vasati 
“verweilt”, got. wisan, ahd. wesan verweilen, bleiben’ is probably just as unclear 
to the average Greek student as ‘ayaés tiichtig, gut, anerkannt: viell. zu got. 
gops, ahd. guot, nhd. gut’. A simple reconstruction (itself by no means com- 
pletely explanatory) of a(¢)esa would have helped in the former case, whereas, 
in the latter, some reconstruction is in order to show that we should have a 
x instead of a y, if the connection with the Germanic group is to be tenable. 
Likewise the possible connection of aeca with éoria and Lat. Vesta, though dis- 
puted, should have been mentioned; to be sure, the same connections are given 
for éoria s.v., but without cross reference. It is such a relationship that is im- 
portant to the classical student, not that with Skt. vasati or Goth. wisan, if we 
are going to write a dictionary especially for him. 

Whether the omission of Hitt. hwes- (hu-i-73-z7) is justified depends on whether 
or not the time is ripe to bring into our discussion the appearance of the laryn- 
geals in Greek.’ I am not sure that it is, particularly in an elementary book, and 
for the most part references to Hittite (and Tocharian) are perhaps advisedly 
omitted, except where they are quite obvious, as under aivvpac and afca ete. : 
Hitt. pa-az ‘gives’, Toch. ai- ‘give’ (the latter should, of course, be Toch. B 
ai- A e-); Bios, fd, etc. : Toch. (B!) say- ‘live’; youdos : Toch. A kam; Oeivw etc. 
: Hitt. kuenzi, kunanzi, and the like. On the other hand, equally obvious con- 
nections are not mentioned, e.g. épxouac : Hitt. ar-/er- ‘arrive’; évvuue etc. : Hitt. 
wes-, Toch. A was-, was- ‘clothe’, or even the Hittite and Tocharian cognates of 
eiuc! Similarly Toch. A gpdt ‘7’ is mentioned, but not the other numerals sdk 
‘6’, &ak ‘10’, wtki ‘20’, kant ‘100’. Toch. (A) -pi is mentioned under ézi, but with- 
out comment on its use; apparently the connective in numerals (sék sa-pi ‘11’ 
etc.) is meant. Under yuvj we find Toch. A dm, B éno, where, for the latter, we 
must correct to sana (obl. sano, cf. Sieg, Udanalankara-Fr. 175). Why the wedge 
is used over the c’s in Toch. A ckdcar, B tkacer I do not see. Most astonishing, 
however, is the inclusion (without even a ‘viell.’) of Toch. (A) or ‘wood’ under 
dopv; Schneider’s suggestion (IF 57.203) of wrong abstraction from *tod. doru 
is still merely a suggestion and not worth puzzling students with. So much on the 
Hittite and Tocharian materials; my comments could be considerably augmented. 

A few more remarks on various details. I should certainly have preferred here 
(as also in WH) the use of Hirt’s symbol » instead of . for ‘shwa secundum’. 
Moreover it is inconsistently used in *g*.jdl > Badrd\w (32) beside *g¥mid > 
Baivw (31), and in *gj- as the basis for xaArviéouac (165); and if *g¥,nd explains 
both yvvj and Boeot. Bava (49), what about xvdiviw beside xadrvdéouar? In 
any case the use of , (or “) for such anomalies in the e-series is, as Buck puts it,‘ 
no more than a convenient device—not an explanation. Why is Welsh bedd 
mentioned under o@pos (if this is indeed the etymology) but not Goth. badi, 
German Bett, and so on? 

In general the etymological connections given are the more acceptable ones 
among those that have been offered, and in general, too, the possible Latin 
connections are duly emphasized, indeed too much so in the case of xamvés, 


3 Cf. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite laryngeals 42 (top). 
4 Comp. grammar of Greek and Latin 105. 
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where both vapor and cupid are mentioned as possibly (‘wohl’) connected. To 
understand such a possibility, the student is left to his own research (or imagina- 
tion). The suggestion of dissimilation from *rarvés would have helped him, 
whereas the reconstruction *x¢arvés (IE *quap-nos) is misleading phonetically 
(so also Boisacq), and in any case we are still confronted with the unexplained 
loss of g- in Latin vapor. The suggestion of a possibility of a connection between 
the root of tiun and its clearly cognate group and that of feiyvuue etc. seems’ to 
smack of Walde—Pokorny. Likewise, reference of @pavos to the root *dher- ‘hold’ 
and its possible ramifications is far-fetched. Again these are only examples that 
could be multiplied. 

Perhaps, however, all these are personal reactions on the part of one who was 
desirous of seeing either a replacement for Boisacq suited to specialists or else a 
Greek etymological dictionary for students and philologists like the Latin one 
of Ernout and Meillet. It seems that I shall have to wait for that, for this book 
of Hofmann’s does not fill my bill. It is always easy to criticize the work of some- 
one else, and that person always has the right to ask the critic the embarrassing 
question: Could you do better? Probably not; at least, I don’t expect to try, 
which amounts to the same thing. 

GeorceE 8S. Lang, University of North Carolina 


An historical Albanian-English dictionary. By Stuart E. Mann. Pp. ix, 601. 
London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. (for the British 
Council), 1948. 


The appearance of any new English book in the field of Albanian studies is 
something of an event. The present work is even more of a rara avis, for it is 
certainly the most comprehensive Albanian dictionary yet to appear in any 
language. It is much fuller than Angelo Leotti’s Dizionario Albanese—Italiano 
(Rome, 1937), which itself marked a considerable advance over all previous 
Albanian dictionaries. It is also well printed, and contains numerous cross refer- 
ences to synonyms and alternate spelling for the reader’s convenience. For ex- 
ample, the reader who seeks rrmakté ‘left-hand’ will look for it in vain; as his 
eye travels down the page, however, he will encounter a cross reference listing 
several words beginning in rrm- which will send him back to the spelling rrém-, 
where he will quickly locate his word in the form rrémakté. 

Since the dictionary naturally employs the now accepted alphabet (as stand- 
ardized in 1917 on the basis of the Monastir alphabet of 1908), some precautions 
must be used in consulting it for words occurring in older texts written in other 
notations. For example, a copy of the periodical Albania for 1901, taken at 
random, contains the sentence ai rézik i zi perménnét édhé tash ‘this terrible 
danger is recalled even now’. The guileless reader must first have a general idea 
of the Bashkimi alphabet if he wishes to look up the second and fifth words in 
Mann’s dictionary. Even then he will be hard put to it to run down the modern 
equivalent pérmennet, and will succeed only if he divines that -nn- is a phonetic 
spelling (Mann lists only pérménd, pérménd, pérmént). 

It may be objected that anyone who consults the dictionary should be fa- 
miliar with the numerous former alphabets and the commoner variations in 
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spelling, usually dependent upon dialect differences, which give Albanian so 
variegated an appearance. Nevertheless, in a work on the scale of Mann’s 
dictionary, so much prerequisite knowledge should not be assumed. A synoptic 
table of the various alphabets would have been helpful, especially since this 
purports to be a historical dictionary of the literature, including the oldest 
literary monuments. Furthermore, it would not have been amiss to devote a few 
pages to a schematic listing of the principal differences between Tosk and Geg, 
with a brief description of the other Albanian dialects, comparable to the com- 
petent thumbnail sketch in Maximilian Lambertz’ Albanisches Lesebuch, 1. 
Teil (Leipzig, 1948). In fact, the dictionary would be much handier for the non- 
specialist to consult if Mann had presented a table of paradigms in condensed 
form at the beginning. In a work of six hundred pages, five to ten might well 
have served to summarize spellings, dialects, and forms, all of which would have 
enhanced its practical value. 

It is hard to estimate the completeness of a dictionary. Sampling of Albanian 
newspaper prose indicates that Mann has included a very considerable vocabu- 
lary. The newspaper Dielli (published in Boston) frequently contains Anglicisms 
not listed in Mann (e.g. cairman ‘chairman’, sukses ‘success’); but these are 
presumably not current in Albania itself. 

The literary language seems to be less well represented. In so far as At Gjergj 
Fishta’s epic poem, Lahuta e Malcis (The Highland Lute), is the most significant 
Albanian literary production, and since it reproduces the tone and style of older 
Albanian ballads, it seems fair to test its vocabulary against Mann’s dictionary, 
especially because the poem is cited as one of his sources. (Parenthetically, it 
should be remarked that Mann errs in dating this poem as 1905-6; it was in 
fact published over a period of many years and not finally completed until 1937). 
Details of Fishta’s language have recently been studied in an admirable sketch 
by Lambertz (Gjergj Fishta und das albanische Heldenepos, Lahuta e Malcis; 
Leipzig, 1949), which is most convenient for our purposes. For example, Fishta 
naturally uses a good many almost synonymous terms for weapons. In the sense 
of ‘rifle’ alone, Fishta’s heroes, if Albanians, wield breshané, karajfil, xzheverdare, 
ltiné, pushké, pushkalige (in Mann only as ‘peashooter or sim.’), dilke (not in 
Mann), and dudume (cited but not defined by Mann); his Slavic villains handle 
novicé and zdragushé (not in Mann). More modern rifles figure as kacaturre, 
martiné, and mauzerré (the last two not in Mann, perhaps because he looks 
upon Martini and Mauser as proper names). Mann does not list gjarpnushé 
(literally ‘serpent’, named from the serpentine ornamentation) in the special 
sense of ‘pistol’. He fails to mention one of Fishta’s terms for ‘hero’, mejdanzhi, 
i.e. one who is professionally familiar with the battle field, mejdan; the formation 
is seen in many Turkish loanwords, e.g. sahatxhi ‘clockmaker’ from sahat ‘clock’. 

In Mann’s preface, he criticizes Gustav Meyer’s still significant etymological 
dictionary, which he dismisses far too cavalierly with the remark that it might 
almost be called a dictionary of Albanian jargon. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is 
indubitably true that many words listed by Meyer are no longer in use, but it is 
unfair to leave out of consideration the progressive elimination from Albanian 
of many foreign, chiefly Turkish and Greek loanwords since Meyer’s day. 
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In connection with the publication of Mann’s dictionary, American scholars: 
may be interested in other developments in this field since the war. Most im- 
portant, the Oesterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften plans to bring out a. 
comprehensive Albanian—German dictionary in the near future. The authors, 
Karl Gurakugqi and Anton Paluca, both native Albanian scholars, are said to: 
have collected a great deal of unpublished material taken from the dialects of 
the Albanian colonies in Calabria. 

The veteran Albanologist Maximilian Lambertz, now in Leipzig, has reportedly 
announced his intention of revising and amplifying the German-—Albanian dic- 
tionary of Baroness Marie Amélie von Godin (Leipzig, 1930), the plates of 
which were destroyed in the war. Mention has already been made of Lambertz’ 
Albanisches Lesebuch. This invaluable work consists of two parts, the first. 
containing an introduction and a generous selection of Albanian texts, the second 
offering a close German translation of the texts. 

Norbert Jokl, whose pre-eminence in Albanian studies was uncontested before 
the war, had long been preparing an etymological dictionary of Albanian in- 
tended as his magnum opus. It is saddening to reflect, not only that Jokl lost 
his life as a victim of Gestapo brutality, but also that his manuscript, which 
would certainly have done credit to his high reputation, has not survived him. 

Gorpon M. Messine, American Legation, Vienna 


A dictionary of selected synonyms in the principal Indo-European languages: 
A contribution to the history of ideas. By Cart Daruine Buck, with the 


cooperation of colleagues and assistants. Pp. xix, 1515. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949. 


It was in 1929 that Buck first sketched in print the plan of the volume that. 
now lies before us:! ‘The present plan is to work out a tentative and skeleton 
dictionary covering a limited number, perhaps a thousand, of representative 
groups of synonyms in the principal IE languages. Some of the minor IE lan- 
guages, as Albanian and Armenian, and all modern forms of Indic and Iranian, 
are excluded from the survey, except for incidental mention ... The arrangement. 
will be by semantically congeneric groups ...’ 

In its final published form this vast work has close to 1500 key words or con- 
cepts, for which the common equivalents in thirty-one languages are given (ex- 
cept where the ancient languages do not furnish examples, as for match and watch). 
The languages are Greek, modern Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Ruman- 
jan, Irish, Modern Irish, Welsh, Breton, Gothic, Old Norse, Danish, Swedish, 
Old English, Middle English, Modern English, Dutch, Old High German, Middle 
High German, Modern German, Lithuanian, Lettish, Old Church Slavonic, 
Serbo-Croatian, Bohemian or Czech, Polish, Russian, Sanskrit, and Avestan. 
The concept listings are divided into twenty-two chapters or divisions: Physical 
World, Mankind, Animals, Body, Food and Drink, Clothing, Dwelling, Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Arts and Crafts, Motion, Possession, Property and Com- 
merce, and so on. These semantic divisions are in accord with plans previously 
arranged by Jost Trier and Walther von Wartburg, but the arrangement of 


1 Lg. 5.216-7. 
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details is original with the author. He has selected basic concepts without any 
‘special effort to introduce lists which would show wide variation in the thirty- 
one languages. From five to eight basic etyma are usual in each list; some lists 
Show only two or three, as in 12.13 szt.2 Each list is headed by a classification 
number according to a modified decimal system. This way of numbering is similar 
to that used by Stith Thompson in his Motif-Index of Folk Literature, and goes 
back ultimately to the Dewey decimal system. The volume closes with an excel- 
lent Index (1505-15). 

In a brief Preface (v—xvii), Buck defines the principal types of semantic varia- 
tion, and follows this with apologies and acknowledgements. In a section headed 
Explanations (1-11), the author gives his abbreviations, bibliography, and re- 
marks on the orthography used. Unfortunately standardized spelling systems 
continue to be unstable. Thus, Buck says that he writes cimp not cémp, mind 
not ménd, etc., according to the newest Rumanian spelling; but the pendulum 
has swung the other way, and cémp and ménd are once more the rule: 7 is written 
only in én- and in fourth-conjugation endings. Breton orthography also has been 
partially simplified since the war. It is usual to see now -en not -enn, 7 for y as in 
tez and iad, oun for on as in pounner, amezek for amezeg, and so on. The author 
has sought to simplify the use of diacritical marks and in some instances this is 
regrettable; we should like to see accents for Lithuanian. The Cyrillic alphabet 
of Russian is transcribed according to the system prevailing in Eastern Europe, 
but this system would not be clear to the average reader who knows no Russian. 
For instance, [rjibjénak] ‘child’ is reproduced as rebenok, [ljitsd] ‘face’ as lico. A 
more detailed description of the system of transcription would have been helpful. 

The body of the book begins on p. 12. The discussion of each numbered con- 
cept begins regularly with a list of equivalent terms for the concept in the lan- 
guages chosen as basic. This list is in every case followed by a semantic sketch 
and by a discussion of the etymologies and their interrelationship. The discus- 
sion often cites other languages than the basic thirty-one. The user should 
never content himself with a mere glance at the list; the additional informa- 
tion contained in the discussion is often essential. Thus, in the list for skin 
and hide (200) I noted the absence of two Irish words that I happen to know, 
codal and bian; both are included in the discussion. Again, whoever is familiar 


2 An example of a concept which offers exceptional variety in figure and metaphor is 
‘butterfly’. This group, if Buck had included it, might have had the number 3.821. I have 
supplied the variant terms myself: 

Gk. yoxn; NGk. weradodia; Lat. papilid; It. farfalla; Fr. papillon; Sp. mariposa; Ptg. 
borboleta; Rum. fluture; Obwalden bella; Ir. éunan Dé; NIr. feileacan; W gléyn byw, eilir; 
Bret. melven; Goth. malo ‘moth’; ON fifrildi; Dan. sommerfugl; Swed. fjdrel; OE fifealde, 
buttor-fléoge; ME boterflye; NE butterfly; Du. vlinder; OHG vivaltra; MHG vivalter; NHG 
Schmetterling, Falter; Lith. peteliské; SCr. leptir; Boh. moiyl; Pol. motyl; Russ. babotka; 
Skt. patarnga. 

The semantic picture for ‘butterfly’ is more complex than this brief list would indicate. 
There is further discussion of the subject, with special reference to Germanic dialects, in 
Bachtold-Staubli, Handwoérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, Vol. 7, Col. 1237-9. 

3 Leskien, Grammatik der altbulgarischen Sprache* (Heidelberg, 1919), gives a tran- 
scription table for cyrillic, yet when he discusses the affricates (32) he repeats c (=¢s). 
Similarly Buck should explain OCS q and ¢ as nasal vowels; see his sections 14.25 and 4.33. 
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with the Irish poem of Pangur Ban will miss the seilgg ‘hunting’ of bith a menma. 
sam fri seilgg ‘his mind is intent upon hunting’ in the list for hunt (190); the 
discussion contains the word. 

The question which is paramount in every user’s mind has to do with the 
purpose of the book. We want to know the place that it will fill in the daily 
practice of our profession. I have had this volume on my desk for more than 
three months; during that time I believe it has served me best as an etymological 
dictionary for Latin, Celtic, and Germanic. It does not have the same usefulness 
for the Romance languages; indeed, I wonder whether Buck should have in- 
cluded the four Romance languages—lItalian, French, Spanish, and Rumanian— 
at all. These are the four most cultivated languages of the Romance family; 
they have many learned forms, and have had considerable influence.on each 
other. A Romance linguist is concerned chiefly with dialect etyma and the minor 
Romance tongues; he needs a dictionary which will give all the roots that sur- 
vive in Romance. If Buck desired to include four Romance languages, it would 
have been better for our purposes if he had used Provengal, Portuguese, one of 
the Raeto-Romance dialects, and Rumanian. Of Portuguese he says that it is 
‘omitted as generally going with Spanish in vocabulary’. It is possible to find in 
a large Spanish dictionary most of the Portuguese vocabulary (with phonological 
variations) and vice versa, but the frequency of use is not the same. Compare 
Ptg. floresta with Sp. selva, rapaz and rapariga with muchacho and muchacha, 
alface with lechuga, copo with vaso, perto with cerca, acordar with despertar, and 
so on ad lib. Very seldom does the author mention Portuguese words in his dis- 
cussion of the Spanish; yet there is a naive, popular flavor to the Portuguese 
vocabulary which lends itself well to a study in semantics. Similarly the lexicon 
of Raeto-Romance offers many fascinating problems in semantics and etymology. 
Compare with Buck’s list on p. 152 the Obwalden forms armau (< animale) 
‘cattle’, taur, rampun ‘ox’, puscha ‘cow’, vadi (< vitellum) ‘calf’; with the list on 
p. 156 compare Obw. nuorsa ‘sheep, ewe’, anugl ‘ram’, tschanc ‘wether’, tschut 
‘lamb’. Further, the Obwalden dialect has such interesting words as dir ‘liver’, 
miur ‘mouse’, aviul ‘bee’, pelegn ‘hair’. In making these suggestions with regard 
to Romance, I am assuming, of course, that a semantic dictionary is most effici- 
ent when it presents the widest possible variety of change and substitution. The 
late C. C. Rice had begun work, at the time of his death, on a semantic dictionary 
to be arranged according to the beginning and end-point of changes in meaning; 
thus, in nice ‘ignorant’ becomes ‘attractive’, with intermediate variations in 
meaning along the way. For some time now Romanists, Anglists, and Germanists 
have been teaching semantics; Indo-Europeanists have been slower to do so, 
partly because the languages with which they are concerned are more difficult to 
acquire and there is little time left for students to make semantic comparisons 
throughout the field. 

I come now to a consideration of the material itself. Buck is so disarming of all 
criticism in his concluding note (1504) that the critic is embarrassed when he 
attempts additions to the words given in the dictionary. The listing and the dis- 
cussion have been done with such skill, and have been matured so well over the 
past twenty years, that inaccuracies are almost out of the question. Buck could 
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hardly slip where Greek and Latin are involved; and in checking the Sanskrit 
and Germanic material he has had the active assistance of my colleague George 
S. Lane. (Lane also added a few Tocharian parallels.) The Baltic, Slavic, and 
Celtic have all been well provided for. The Achilles’ heel which is revealed here 
and there is the handling of Romance etyma; and Breton also has given the 
compiler some difficulties. 

The exact nature of ‘standard Breton’ is not always clear. What is found in the 
older dictionaries and what is used by the people can often be at variance. In 
pointing out some of the differences, I do not mean always to imply that the 
word given in Buck’s list is incorrect; there may be real variation in usage. 
Breton verbs are commonly cited in their verbal-noun form, ending interchange- 
ably in -e¢ and -out; but I believe that Buck gives the form with -out too fre- 
quently, as in lavarout for lavaret (1256), karout for karet (1109). There are also 
other types of verbal nouns, some of them better than the forms given: menna 
for mennout, poka for pokat, etc. 

It is impossible for me to comment in detail on more than a very few items in 
this huge work. In examining it with a view to writing a critical commentary, I 
have received genuine stimulation, and I recommend that other users of the 
dictionary follow the same procedure. Through a critical reading of this splendid 
book the specialist can increase his own knowledge and at the same time com- 
prehend the grandeur of its plan. (Numerical references in what follows are to 
the individual sections.) 

1.1: Goth. alds has independent existence with the meaning ‘age of man, life, 
time’. The semantic development of saeculum in Romance goes as far as ‘noise’. 
1.21: Ir. talan is a misprint for talam; Rum. pdmint or pdmént, not pamint. 
On p. 17, second column, Buck does not make it clear wheiher he considers the 
Gmce. land forms derived from Celtic. French has lande regularly, with a more 
specialized sense; cf. Les Landes. And what of Finnish lannas? 1.212: The history 
of Lat. solum in French (18) is not made entirely clear. Three Latin words be- 
came confused in Vulgar Latin and Romance: (1) soliwm ‘seat’, (2) solum ‘bottom, 
foundation’, (3) solea ‘door sill, sole of a sandal, kind of fish’. No. 1 gives OFr. 
sueil ‘seat’. In Nos. 2 and 3, the failure of the o to break shows that the French 
derivatives come from Prov. sol < solum and sola < sol(e)a; for these we have Fr. 
and Prov. sol ‘ground’, and Fr. sole, Prov. sola ‘sole of the foot, beam’. Now for 
the crossings: 1 + 3 gives sewzl ‘door sill’; 3 + 2 gives sole ‘cellar’; 2 + 1 gives 
soil, soillon ‘earth’. Ir. bonn ‘sole, foundation’ should have been mentioned in 
connection with NHG boden. And what of Goth. grunduwaddjus? 1.213: Ptg. 
po < *pulus < pulvus is noteworthy in view of OFr. *pous. 1.214: Sp. barro is 
more usual than fango; Sp. cieno is ‘sludge’ rather than ‘mud’. 1.215: Does not 
ON joerve exist beside sandr? 1.22: Sp. colina and cerro should be listed ahead of 
montafia; there is also collado. 1.35: Rabelais was the first to use houle for ‘surg- 
ing water’. Sainéan (La langue de Rabelais 1.285) suggests that Rabelais had in 
mind the metaphor of a boiling pot or oule. 1.36. Pol. strumien beside strumyk. 
There is no OFr. word ri; Buck must mean ruz. Similarly OFr. rivier, not river. 
Where an Anglo-Norman variant of an Old French word is intended, this should 
be so marked. 1.44: I am not aware of any OFr. form roke ‘castle on a rock’. 
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Could this too be Anglo-Norman? 1.51: Pol. niebiosa beside niebo; Bret. env 
is commoner than nenv. 1.55: Sp. relampagueo is ‘lightning, a series of lightning 
flashes’. 1.57: Sp. reldmpago belongs here with rayo; Bret. foulir means ‘thunder’. 
1.62. Sp. oscuridad, not tinieblas, which is figurative in meaning. Du. duistermis 
is a misprint for duisternis. 1.72: Why not include Ir. andl ‘breath’ in the 2nd 
division? 1.73: Bret. koabr and also koabrennou. Lat. nibés is not the direct 
etymon of Fr. nue, nuage; we must assume *niba, *nibaticu. 1.74: Apropos Fr. 
brouillard, there is a broue ‘little white clowde’ in Cotgrave; furthermore, Old 
French has brouas ‘morning frost’. I assume that these are related to OHG 
briuwan ’brew’. The Turkish citation should be dimdn rather than duman. 1.75: 
Some of the Romance words go back to a VL *ploia; these are It. pioggia, Fr. 
pluie, Rum. ploiae. 1.76: VL *nivicare, not *niviare. 1.82: I doubt that Bret. 
flamm comes directly from Latin. 1.83: Ptg. fumaca is of special interest se- 
mantically: since tabaco has acquired an erotic sense, the word fumo is used for 
‘tobacco’. 1.85: In spite of Meyer-Liibke, Sp. guemar, Ptg. queimar (not quiemar) 
surely come from Lat. cremdre with loss of -r-. 1.86: OFr. is esprendre, mod. Fr. is 
éprendre; neither is eprendre. 1.87: In Spain the common word is cerilla;.in Latin 
America it is fosforo. Arabic kibrit means ‘match’ as well as ‘sulfur’; this has 
spread, through Turkish, to Bulgarian as well as to Rumanian. It is interesting 
to observe that the other Balkan languages have not taken it. 

2.25: OFr. peautraille, not pau-. Why is Fr. gosse not included? Is it related to 
Swed. gosse? 2.26: I should have expected to see Fr. pucelle mentioned. 

3.37: The OlIr. form is math; the form cited is later Middle Irish (see RC 
10.166, 26.198). 3.85: Again, in citing the Old Irish form, the compiler neglects 
the orthographic rule that a medial consonant must be preceded and followed by 
vowel symbols of the same class, front or back (‘coel le coel ocus lethan le lethan’): 
thus nathair or naithir, not nathir. 

4.11: Similarly Ir. colainn, not colinn. Doubtless cri ‘body’ is to be associated 
with cré ‘clay’. 4.14: The Breton form is bleo; I do not know fleo. 4.142: Irish 
has also ulcha ‘beard’. 4.20: Lat. calva is ‘scalp’ rather than ‘skull’. 4.202: Ir. 
clocan beside clocenn represents a change in suffix, not a spelling variant. 4.204: 
Rum. obraz has the connotation ‘cheek’ rather than ‘face’; the two concepts are 
of course very close. Portuguese has as faces for ‘cheeks’. Speaking of Portuguese, 
we find there rosto preferred to cara when referring to human beings; this is not 
true in Spanish. (A Portuguese saying runs Quem tem cara é cavalo, with cara 
applied to horses.) 4.209: Breton has chik ‘chin’. 4.29: Lat. fancés is a misprint 
for faucés. 4.35: The compiler might have included Bret. morzed ‘thigh’, Lith. 
blauzda ‘shin’. 4.44: I very much doubt the validity of Pedersen’s suggestion that 
Bret. kalon is from OFr. *cauldun < chaudun. The middle form with -l- is essen- 
tial for the etymology. It would have to be Middle French, not Old; it is not to 
be found in either Huguet or Cotgrave. The form chaudun, lacking the -l- of the 
Latinized spelling, is a butcher’s term applied to tripe and entrails. 4.45: Add 
Sp. bergajo, baena. 4.65: The polite Spanish phrase hacer aguas menores is of 
interest. 4.73: Cf. Sp. embarazada and the very polite phrase tener moros en la 
costa. 4.87: Breton has also medeusin. 4.88: Add Bret. louzaouen. 

6.12: Rum. haind, not haind. 6.13: Ptg. alfaiate is worth mentioning. 6.24: 
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Add Du. watten. Compare the Serbo-Croatian word with Albanian pambuk, 
Turkish and Bulg. pamuk. 6.35: Is this Breton form correct? Why not griat? 
6.412: Ptg. capa is used for ‘overcoat’, at least in Brazil. 6.43: Sp. saco is more 
usual than americana ‘sack coat’. 6.48: Bret. bragez. 6.49: Ptg. peugas < *peducas. 
6.51: Spanish and other languages have specific words for various kinds of foot- 
gear: e.g. Sp. alpergata, madrefia, abarca. 6.52: The etymology of OFr. bote ‘boot’ 
is related to botan ‘thrust’: the foot was thrust into it. There is nothing ‘stumpy’ 
about a medieval boot. 6.58: Ptg. luvas is interesting in view of the Germanic 
words. 6.63: Also Bret. spilhen, Ptg. alfinete. 6.75: Evidently Buck does not 
accept my association of Ir. muince with Lat. mancés, mancus, terms of exchange 
value. 6.81: Ptg. lenco is worth citing. 6.82: The French use serviette for ‘towel’. 
6.96: I have never seen OFr. miradoir. 

From now on I must move through the pages of the volume with seven-league 
boots. 

7.32: Also Bret. forn. 8.61: Bret. dero, derv. 8.68: Has not Lithuanian tabacas 
rather than tobacas? Scots Gaelic tombaca is interesting. 9.89: Add Lith. teplioti 
‘paint’ and its derivatives. 9.24: Add OFr. force, forces ‘scissors’. 9.94: Of con- 
siderable interest in this connection are OFr. estuet, Obwalden stot, and Catalan 
cal ‘it is necessary’. 10.21: Ptg. erguer. 10.45: Bret. kerz. 11.11: At the foot of p. 
740 divide Ir. do daggnima. 11.13: Bret. kemeret. 11.24: Ptg. poupar < palpdre 
is most interesting. 11.28: Bret. gaouz. 11.33: Bret. kolla. 12.36. Bret. kenver. 
13.32: Ir. oen- ‘one’ forms a compound with the noun which it modifies. 14.18: 
Also Bret. breman. 14.19: Is not the Irish form moch, with mos- and mo- before 
verbs? See Pol. pretko and Russ. sejéas. The common adverb in Old French is 
grant erre, not de grant erre; e.g. s’en aler grant erre. 15.73: On p. 1061 correct the 
t of Ir. chlaidib; add OF r. adeser ‘touch’. 15.74: Rum. dur for ‘hard’; tare means 
‘strong, firm’. 15.76: Also Bret. garv. 15.83: Apropos Celtic fliuch cf. Obwalden 
bletsch ‘wet’ 15.87: Add Du. schoon ‘clean’. 16.12: I have seen Bret. trivia 
‘tremble’. 16.15: Sp. pasmo is a bit strong; add asombro. 16.29: Bret. poka or 
poki. 16.61: For ‘I wish’, Irish would have is accobor lemm. 17.23: OFr. forsené 
(mod. forcené) is worth comparing, in view of the meaning of the Russian word. 
18.31: Does not ON fretta mean primarily ‘ask’, while fregna is basically ‘learn 
of’? and spyrja is basically ‘find out’? I question only the order in which these 
words are listed. 18.59: Despite Russ. karandaS, the current Turkish word for 
‘pencil’ is kalem. 18.62: Bret. follen ‘page’. 19.72: Bret. landourc’hen. 20.16: OF r. 
esto(z)re for ‘fleet’ is a strange form. 21.44: The OFr. word for ‘rape’ seems to 
have been simply force: when Renart violates Hersent she exclaims, Renart, 
c’est force et force soit. This is legal language. 22.11: In Old French lot has the 
meaning ‘religion’. 

The following misprints have been noted in the index: read cabbage 5.69; lie 
(vb.) 12.14; potato 5.70; spoon 5.37. 

Ursan T. Hotmes Jr., University of North Carolina 


Histoire de la langue francaise des origines 4 nos jours. [By FERDINAND 
Brunot.] Tome 12: L’époque romantique (1815-1852). By CHARLES 
BruNEAU. (Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
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Lettres: Premier Grand Prix Gobert, 1912.) Pp. xix, 593. Paris: Librarie 
Armand Colin, 1948. 


An evaluation of the late Ferdinand Brunot’s Histoire de la langue frangaise, 
since its inception, must include a summary of his professional life and work. 
Brunot was Maitre de conférences at the University of Lyon when he published 
his Précis de grammaire historique de la langue frangaise in 1887. This was 
intended for the Ecole de jeunes filles at Sevres, but it soon won approval from 
all sides. When Petit de Julleville prepared the plans for his Histoire de la 
littérature francaise, he asked Brunot (at the Sorbonne since 1891) to contribute 
a section at the close of each volume on the history of the language. This His- 
toire was published in eight volumes in 1896-99; Brunot’s eight articles were 
highly praised by everyone, including Gaston Paris. In 1900 their author became 
the first incumbent of a new chair for the history of the French language in the 
University of Paris, and was asked to develop his material on a larger scale. The 
first volume of the new work appeared in 1905; in this, Brunot expressed his 
intention to complete his history in three volumes. The second, devoted to the 
16th century, was published in 1906. These two books were conservative in- 
character, reflecting the linguistic philosophy of the previous fifty years. In the 
meantime Brunot was experiencing some change in his own thinking. A second 
field of interest for him was the methodology of teaching the French language 
in the schools. He was an advocate of renewed spelling reform. In the years 
1903-8 he joined with Bonny in a revised program of teaching methodology. 
It was at this time that he decided the mother tongue should be taught, not by 
the traditional formal grammar of Priscian, but according to needs of expres- 
sion. He was pleased to see that some of his ideas found an echo at the University 
of Geneva. 

When Brunot bought the professional library of Charles Livet, he was able to 
exploit the many papers and other items it contained dealing with the French 
grammarians. His plan for the history of the language had now altered. The third 
volume, devoted to the period 1600-1660, appeared in two parts, in 1909 and 
1911 respectively. From this time on he no longer attempted to do all the work 
himself, but gladly acknowledged assistance. The first part of the fourth volume, 
on the langue classique (1660-1715), was printed in 1913; then the war came. 
As mayor of his little town, Brunot found it difficult to continue his scholarly 
work; but Volume 5, on French beyond the borders of France, appeared in 1917. 

By this time his linguistic and his pedagogical ideas had merged: he was now 
determined to abandon the old-style formal grammatical terminology. In 1921 
he published a manual for his school at Sévres, called La pensée et la langue, 
in which he demonstrated his new ‘grammar’ of expression. It was with con- 
siderable anguish that he finally printed the second part of Volume 4 in 1924; 
he was troubled by its use of the normal grammatical terminology, which he had 
already renounced. The seventh volume, on the spread of French at home under 
the Ancien Régime, was published without much effort in 1926, and was followed 
in 1927 by the first part of the ninth, on French as a national language. Brunot 
was at this time concentrating all his energies on Volume 6, which was to treat 
the Ancien Régime as a whole; fortunately he obtained the active collaboration 
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of Alexandre Francois, professor in the University of Geneva. This sixth volume 
came out in four parts: the first two in 1930, the third in 1932, and the fourth in 
1933. Here there was less digestion of facts, more of reportorial style. Brunot 
knew that at some future date he would have to reduce his material and present 
it in a more cogent way; he considered writing such a synthesis for the school at 
Sévres. In 1934-5 came the remaining two parts of Volume 8, dealing with 
French in 18th-century Europe outside of France; and in 1937 came the second 
part of Volume 9. La langue classique dans la tourmente, the first half of the first 
part of Volume 10, appeared in 1939. At the time of his death, Brunot had 
already read the proofs of the second half of this first part, Le retour a l’ordre et 
a la discipline. 

Fortunately his chair at the university is now occupied by his pupil Charles 
Bruneau, formerly professor at Nancy. Bruneau has taken up the task where his 
master left off. In 1943, in the midst of war, he published the second part of 
Volume 10, based on the notes and papers that Brunot had left. The volume 
under review, containing Bruneau’s treatment of the Romantic writers, ap- 
peared in 1948. At present he is working on the eleventh volume, dealing with 
French abroad under the Revolution, the Consulate, and the Empire. Volume 
13, on the Realists, has been announced; and Volume 14, on the Symbolists, 
will bring the history of the language down to 1914. Will this be the last? Will 
Brunot’s life work, which began as a project to be completed in three volumes, 
finally be finished in twenty-two bound books? 

Brunot used to remark that when he approached the history of the French 
language he felt like a pioneer, since so little had been done before him. There is 
a close similarity between this series of volumes, treating the language in detail, 
and the immense project which was initiated two hundred years ago for a study 
of French literature, the Histoire littéraire de la France. But the one has been 
brought vigorously to some sort of conclusion by one man in the second half of 
his professional career, after the age of forty, while the other—more ambitious 
to be sure—has got no farther, after two centuries of labor, than the 14th cen- 
tury. The last five volumes written by Brunot are not easy to use, even as refer- 
ence works; they bring the history of the language down to 1815. Bruneau does 
not promise to include so vast an amount of material in the later volumes as his 
predecessor did in the earlier ones, but his broader treatment will undeniably 
render his pages more readable. 

This new volume, the twelfth, is divided into sections called Livres. The first 
five of these (1-386) are concerned with the Romantic writers’ theories on lan- 
guage and their style. Livre VI (387-461) treats Les bas langages, and Libre VII 
(463-580) is concerned with the grammars and dictionaries of the period. The 
book closes with an excellent index (581-90). 

Bruneau regards the dates 1815 and 1852 as the main landmarks of the 19th 
century. It was in the interval between them that the new sciences of philology 
and linguistics gradually took control of grammar and lexicography; and the 
latter year saw the publication of Gautier’s Emaux et camées and of Leconte de 
Lisle’s Poémes antiques. The dominant figures in the history of the French 
language during the 19th century, as the book persistently emphasizes, were 
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Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo. Bruneau is something of a classicist himself. 
He considers Chateaubriand to be ‘le dernier des grand écrivains classiques’ 
(98), and yet praises him for his neologisms and his new imagery. Victor Hugo 
is the villain of the piece. In his appraisal of Hugo’s influence Bruneau is not 
entirely consistent. He says of him: ‘II doit étre tenu pour responsable des excés 
de toutes les écoles qui se sont succédé—et ces excés ont abouti parfois 4 la 
ruine de la langue’ (218). But he adds later that Hugo was ‘de beaucoup celui 
qui a exercé le plus d’influence sur la langue frangaise’ (231), and ‘Nous pouvons 
nous féliciter que la syntaxe francaise ait été élargie et assouplie, que le vocabu- 
laire francais a été enrichi, que le nombre des tons mis 4 la disposition de l’écrivain 
se soit accru’ (436-7). In that event Hugo and Romanticism were not so per- 
nicious after all. 

Bruneau states that Hugo introduced l’argot des malfaiteurs, and that Eugéne 
Sue vulgarized it. He stresses that the language was in a critical state after the 
Revolution, since writers for fifty years previously had neglected to study it. 
Perhaps it is unfortunate that Bruneau does not say more of the ‘little men’ of 
the Romantic era, instead of concentrating almost exclusively on Chateaubriand, 
Hugo, De Musset, Gautier, and Balzac. 

The book is rather loosely organized, and contains a considerable amount of 
peripheral material which is not immediately pertinent to the study of the lan- 
guage itself. But the analyses of style, vocabulary, and syntax are extremely valu- 
able. The volume occupies a worthy place in the series as Ferdinand Brunot con- 
ceived it. 

Ursan T. Hotmss Jr., University of North Carolina 


Estudios de fonética y morfologia latina. By ANGEL Partente. (Acta Sal- 
manticensia: Filosofia y Letras, Tomo 2, Nim. 3.) Pp. 347. Salamanca: 
Universidad de Salamanca, 1949. 


Pariente shows great originality as a Latin etymologist. Though he is thor- 
oughly imbued with traditional opinions and cites a complete bibliography for 
each word that he discusses, he is still ready with well-documented arguments of 
his own to oppose his critics. It is only regrettable that he does not present his 
material in a more concise and less repetitious form. The present series of articles 
discusses over two hundred Latin words; here we will consider the generaliza- 
tions that Pariente makes, citing specific words only by way of illustration. 

Pariente formulates a phonetic law to the effect that early -ll- before the accent 
was simplified to -l-, with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
From sollus the derivative *sollare becomes séldri-; similarly sollus gives sdléx 
(with -dz2 from a crossing with ferdz, atrdx), vellere > *vellax > véléx, cellére > 
célare. All double consonants, in fact, tend to be simplified before the accent, but 
the vowel lengthening is consistent only before -l- < -ll-. The vowel is often 
lengthened also before the suffixes -méns and -mentum, and where a dissimilation 
has taken place, as in talus < *(s)tld-los. The series téttus > tottus > tétus shows 
a similar lengthening. 

Syncope of interior vowels, with a resulting assimilation of abutting con- 
sonants, is shown to be more frequent than is usually assumed for Latin. Thus 
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Pariente explains the type gradula > *grad’la > gralla ‘stilt’, and rejects the 
conventional explanation from *grad-s-la. From carpé ‘cut’ Pariente derives 
*carp-men > carmen ‘song’, and similarly carnis (gen.) ‘flesh’ from *carp-min-is; 
the nom. caré is a regressive formation. Dissimilation of the initial consonant 
is used to explain such words as dmen < ménimen, amplum < mamplum, etc.; 
Pariente regards the osmen recorded by Varro as a mistaken reading for *ommen 
since in the old Roman cursive the s is easily confused with m and n. Similarly 
he argues that cesna for céna is really *cenna, and that Casména for Caména is 
*Camména. Pariente attributes to such confusions in the reading of the old 
Roman cursive the existence of several hapax legomena. 

The author doubts the existence of exdorsudre ‘remove the spine of a fish’; 
the correct reading, he believes was exossdre. In the same way he dismisses 
dossuadrius ‘pack animal’ as a mistake for ussudrius. These interpretations are 
based largely on a special study which Pariente has made of the semantics of 
dorsum in Latin. From this study he concludes further that the etymology of 
dorsum < deorsum, proposed by Festus and supported by Bréal and others, is 
correct. He remarks upon the common semantic series in which a name for some 
lower part of the body is transferred to an upper part and then often used to 
designate a kind of terrain; cf. costa. 

Pariente regards violéns as a participial formation, parallel to violans but with 
intransitive meaning. When crossed with cruentus, this violéns resulted in violen- 
tus. He denies the existence of an archaic hemé for homé; again the explanation is 
a confusion in the reading of the cursive script. Né homé resulted in némé. Pariente 
supports again his earlier published etymology of omnis < omnés < hominés, 
where omnis is a regression. He takes véndri from vénum; the semantic changes 
are assumed to have been ‘sale’ > ‘acquire by sale’ > ‘hunt’. He also reaffirms 
his interpretation of porré from *prorsom and of cir from *quorsom, which is 
rejected by Moralejo in Emerita 14.82-95. Latin per-, the superlative prefix, 
Pariente derives from the enclitic -per, and this in turn from super. Greek zep 
could have the same source in dxép, but the Latin etymology does not depend 
on the Greek one. 

There will be many whom the material in this book will fail to convince, but 
it is well worth a careful reading in any case. We must not be too conservative in 
our thinking if we expect some day to advance. 

Ursan T. Hoitmes Jr., University of North Carolina 


Tocharische Sprachreste: Sprache B. Heft 1, Die Udainalankara-Fragmente: 
Text, Ubersetzung und Glossar. By E. Sree and tW. Srecuine. Pp. 196. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949. 


In 1921 the two famous Tocharian scholars Sieg and Siegling made available 
to us the complete Berlin A texts (Tocharische Sprachreste; 1. Band, Die Texte), 
with the exception of a few fragments too short to be of use. The year 1949 saw 
the appearance of the first fascicle of their work on the B dialect. This excellent 
edition contains about one-sixth of the Berlin B texts; the remaining B texts are 
well advanced on the road to publication. Although no translation and no glos- 
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sary are planned for the material still to be published, it will be an important 
supplement to the Udandlankara, fragments. 

The editing of these fragments began a long time ago. In the spring of 1936 
Sieg and Siegling completed the translation. Then Siegling prepared the manu- 
script and the glossary. After Siegling’s premature death in 1946, Sieg, with the 
help of his learned collaborators Krause and Waldschmidt, carefully revised 
both glossary and translation. Paradigms in the glossary were completed by 
including forms found in other B texts; and words whose exact meanings had not 
been clear to Siegling were provided with improved definitions. Even the trans- 
lation was rewritten. Since 1936 Sieg had been working incessantly to deepen 
his knowledge of Tocharian B. Finding, in the light of his new studies, that the 
former translation of the fragments was inadequate, he translated the whole 
work anew, and succeeded in filling many lacunae in the text. 

The final edition, as it now stands, is characterized by exactness and reliabil- 
ity; it will be a basic work in the continued study of Tocharian B. Before the 
publication of the Udandlankara fragments, certain kinds of Tocharian studies 
could not be carried through to a definite result, since not enough material in 
dialect B was available to investigators—quite apart from the fact that some of 
the earlier editions and translations of B texts must be used with caution; see 
Lg. 24.298 ff. (1948), Word 4.48 ff. (1948), and Le Muséon 62.300 f. 

This work, the product of two great Tocharianists and their collaborators, is 
a contribution of the highest order to Tocharian linguistics and to Indo-European 
comparative grammar. We fervently hope that Sieg, the Altmeister of Tocharian 
studies, will succeed in finishing his editing of the remaining Berlin B texts, and 
that the firm of Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. the publishers of the carefully printed 
fascicle now before us, will lose no time in making the rest of Sieg’s work avail- 
able to us. 

F. Mezcer, Bryn Maur College 


Nordisk Kultur; Vol. 7, Personnavne. Ed. by Assar Janzién. (Nordisk Kultur: 
Samlingsverk udgivet med underst¢ttelse af Clara Lachmanns Fond.) Pp. 
345. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Férlag; Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co.s Forlag; 
Kgbenhavn: J. H. Schultz Forlag, 1947. 


Let me say at the outset that this is a work of sound scholarship and sane 
judgment. It takes rank with the approximately contemporaneous onomastic 
works of Lind and Bach, and with the recent work of Knudsen and Kristensen, 
whose imposing corpus of medieval Danish names was not yet available to the 
authors. Like Bach’s study of German names, it is systematic rather than lexical. 
This is in consonance with the general plan of the ambitious and splendidly 
executed series of Nordisk Kultur, organized in the three northern capitals, 
which when complete will embrace thirty volumes on all aspects of Scandinavian 
civilization down to the end of the Middle Ages. 

If the purpose of the series has been less to produce a severely technical 
Grundriss of the many interrelated fields than to represent fully the present 
state of knowledge in these fields for the benefit of the intelligent layman, then 
most of the volumes so far published have fallen between two stools—though 
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fortunately closer to the side of exact scholarship. Thus the well-written Intro- 
duction of the present volume is in a fairly ‘popular’ style, explaining what would 
be elementary matters to the expert; whereas the body of the work takes for 
granted some things that are not at all clear to the general reader—for example, 
the reason why it is necessary to consider certain names to have been borrowed 
from such closely related languages as Low German and Old English, or, in the 
case of Old West Norse, from Old Danish and Old Swedish. In fact, a sound 
knowledge of Old Norse phonology and linguistic history, from Runic to the 
later dialects, is simply taken for granted. 

Since the work envisages a treatment of the whole field of Old Scandinavian 
names, it is organized in several sections: Old West Norse, by Janzén; Old Danish, 
by Rikard Hornby; and Old Swedish, also by Janzén. There is a splendid sum- 
mary of the Runic material by Ivar Lindquist, and a somewhat skimpy ac- 
count of nicknames by Sven Ekbo. Each section, again, has chapters on sources, 
changes of fashion in naming, principles in naming, and the origins of names—an 
arrangement which inevitably entails repetition. 

As is natural, the lion’s share, both of interest and space, falls to Old West 
Norse, i.e. Norwegian and Icelandic; some 120 pages of text are allotted to this, 
plus 40 of footnotes, 620 in number, of which many are again regular articles 
with scores of references and a detailed discussion.! To the general reader this is 
bound to be the most interesting portion of the text; and within it, the chapter 
on the origin of names. Here the goal is not so much completeness as a full treat- 
ment of the most common types. 

There is no call here to pass on the etymologies of the thousands of names 
treated. I would only remark, again, that in many instances it would have been 
helpful, even for adepts in Old Norse phonology, to give precise reasons for re- 
garding any particular etymology as more acceptable than another, or for cate- 
gorically brushing it aside—especially if it was proposed by a specialist and if 
there is a difference of opinion. 

Too little weight, in my judgment, is laid on loans from Celtic, especially in 
the Viking period. Only 27 such names are mentioned. Considering the centuries 
of intimate contact with populations of equal and sometimes higher culture, we 
should expect a very great number of loans; I suspect that many are hidden in 
names so far not satisfactorily explained. It is significant that Finnish—which 
has been in constant contact with Swedish ever since the middle of the last 
millennium before our era*—gave not a single name to Old East Norse, and that 
Slavic languages gave only a few, and those of princely personages. 

More and more, far oftener than the authors, I am inclined to regard one- 
element names (‘enledede namn’) as ‘short-names’ for those with two or more 


1 Whether this marvelous abundance of material, especially in nicknames that later 
became personal and family names, is really characteristic of Scandinavia, and especially 
West Scandinavia, as against the remaining Germanic world, as is claimed on p. 55, seems 
doubtful. It is rather the existence of an extensive novelistic and historic literature in 
which these names appear, as against an almost complete absence of such literature in 
the other Germanic languages, that makes it appear so. 

2 Cf. Karsten, Soc. Scient. Fenn. 1.2. 
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elements, and to widen the field of hypocoristic formations. Who, not knowing 
English, would connect Bob and Dick with Robert and Richard? 

Completeness, quite justifiably, has not been striven for in this work; yet it 
seems to me that it could have been attained at least in the matter of formative 
elements. Among these I miss the fairly common suffixes -bant, -karl, -cll (as in 
Rykkill), -inn (past participial*), -ldtr, -(n)ir, -ski (in weak adjective formations 
such as inn Sénski, inn Gautski), -sveinn. 

There are occasional contradictions. Thus I have noted that in the difficult form 
Eindridi the epenthetic (?) d is rejected as ‘betenkeligt’ and accepted as ‘dock 
mdjligt’ in the same section (p. 69); and that Kniir is once (202) given the 
legendary explanation as ‘knot’ and once (131 and note 516) the far more satis- 
factory explanation of identity with OHG kniz ‘bold’. 

Now to descend to details. References are to pages. 

95, 118: Janzén accepts Sahlgrén’s conclusion that no god’s name occurs in 
Old Scandinavian names, either in simple names or in the last element of a com- 
pound—the reason being reverence for the godhead (which I doubt). I can agree 
with the first thesis, but find the second not so well supported. It is true that 
some of the many hundreds of names in -bér may go back to -périr, weakened 
atonically; but (notwithstanding Runic stinburiR) it may well be supposed that 
in the oldest layers of names -ér is nothing but the old *bunraR reduced. And 
what of Asgautr, where the last element most probably is not equivalent to inn 
Gautski but is the name of Othin? 

93: Speaking of the tremendously productive pér- (as first element), Janzén 
is demonstrably wrong when he says that it appears ‘vaxlande med ér- framfér 
andra konsonanter an antevokaliskt h’. The rule should rather be that 6 is 
shortened in composition before r plus another consonant except h. It is true, 
to be sure, that before rl, rr, and rd the 6 occasionally remains long (pérridr, 
pérlaug, bérdis). The statements in Noreen and Heusler ought to be amended 
accordingly.‘ 

134: It is incorrect to say that Hagbardr occurs in literature first as the name 
of a person in the Sverris saga, i.e. in the 12th century: it occurs already in 
Pjddolf’s Ynglingatal, stanza 14 (9th century), and possibly in Kormék’s 
lausavisur, stanza 4 (10th century). 

199: The element -steinn- should in my opinion be connected with the altar 
or temple stones dedicated to divinities (cf. Hyndluljé3 10), rather than with 
place names in -steinn or with names of weapons. Cf. Steinarr < *StainaR- 
warjak, which would have the same meaning as Vémundr, viz. ‘protector of the 
holy place’. Later on, to be sure, by the principle of name variation, many 
names in -steinn arose that had no meaning at all. 

117: Hambpér is by no means a fictive name; it occurs in Old High German as 
Hamadéo (Férstemann 1.600). 

70: I very much doubt the etymology of Erlendr from ¢rlendr ‘foreign’, since 
it leaves that of Erlingr unsolved. I cannot see any valid objection against de- 


3 Cf. the comment on the etymology of Alfarinn, below. 
‘ The references to grammars in this work ought to be to sections, not to pages. 
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riving the latter from *iarlingaR, in consonance with many other patronymics 
in -ingr and -ungr. 

101: Janzén himself repudiates the connection of Ottarr (< *Ahtu-harjaR, 
ef. OE Ohthere) and Hréarr (< *Hrdda-harjaR) with the element -geirr (< 
*gaiRaR), notwithstanding OE Hrédgdr. Yet elsewhere in the book these two 
names are listed among the compounds with -geirr. 

99: I cannot agree with the etymology of Alfarinn from *Alf-arinn. On the 
contrary, it is, like names of the type of Treginn, Drdinn, Ddinn, a past participial 
formation, parallel to present participial forms like Deggjandi, Skjétandt. 

The authors do not often propose new etymologies. I have noted the following: 
the difficult second element of Eyvindr is derived from *windan ‘to fight’, as 
*vindt or *vindu ‘fighter’ (116); the element -vardr is connected with Old West 
Norse vardr ‘near, dear’ (113); and the feminine names in -n# are explained (in 
agreement with others) as actually meaning ‘new’. All these seem doubtful to 
me. 

There are few downright errors. The reference to ‘the Austfirdinga saga’ (19), 
with Pindrandi (instead of Pidrandi) occurring twice, is rather inexcusable. 
(What is meant is of course the character who appears in several of the sagas of 
the Austfirdinga Quarter of Iceland, which were edited together by Jakob 
Jakobsen.) It is astonishing, to say the least, to find the Greek name Teucer 
given as Hebrew—not only by the old Danish grammarian Erik Pontoppidan in 
1668 but also in the Index—and the Latin Paulus, Martinus, and Marcus (142, 
327) as Romance. That Sigurd was awakened from his magic sleep by the 
valkyrie Brynhild (sic) is most surprising. Ekbo, in relating the anecdote ex- 
plaining Hallfred’s nickname Vandredaskald (269), states that King Olaf Trygg- 
vason ‘var avogt stiimd mot den hedniska skaldekonsten’. He was not, though 
his kinsman Olaf the Saint was. On the contrary, according to the Hallfreds 
saga, Chap. 5, he composed a probably authentic Skaldic helming himself. 

Misprints are pleasantly few, considering the intricate material, with one 
notable exception. An asterisk preceding a form is reserved, in linguistic works, 
for supposed or inferred forms; but I have vainly endeavored to find out the 
meaning of the asterisk that FoLLows many well-authenticated names on pp. 50 
ff. Besides, I find only Fldsi for Flosi (52), and only Hré- for Hréd- (101). 

The volume is provided with a very serviceable though by no means flawless 
alphabetical index of names, a welcome and indeed indispensable feature which 
one bitterly misses in the work by Bach. On the other hand (what is less im- 
portant), there is no separate index of topics or of compositional elements. I 
would criticize the separate registration of names beginning with Th and with 
P (and also with 7), which results in identical but differently spelled names 
being found in different places. 

A brief treatment of the history of name studies in the field of Germanic, and 
especially of Scandinavian, would have been most welcome to ‘the intelligent 


reader’. 
Lee M. Houuanner, University of Texas 


5 Incidentally, there is no point in giving the etymologies of Hebrew and Roman names 
borrowed bodily into the Scandinavian languages. 
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Portuguese-American speech: An outline of speech conditions among Portu- 
guese immigrants in New England and elsewhere in the United States. By 
Leo Pap. Pp. xi, 223, lithoprinted. New York: King’s Crown Press, Colum- 
bia University, 1949. 


This first study of American Portuguese brings a rich harvest of new materials 
to the analysis of bilingual behavior. It is based on first-hand research among 
the immigrants of southeastern New England, particularly in and around New 
Bedford and Fall River, Massachusetts, and Providence, Rhode Island. This 
area includes more than half of the immigrants from Portugal in this country, 
the rest being settled largely in California, an area not personally investigated 
by the author. He has set forth the results of his investigation in an interesting 
little book, which will be useful to all who interest themselves in the Portuguese 
language, in immigrant acculturation, or in the theory of bilingualism. 

In an introduction (1-18) Pap describes the settlement history, the economic 
conditions, and the cultural and social traits of the Portuguese in this country. 
They were first drawn across by the whaling industry in the first two thirds of 
the 19th century, when it was common for Yankee whaling captains to replenish 
their crews by taking on men in the Azores. The men often settled in New Bed- 
ford and nearby cities, and when mass immigration set in after 1870, they acted 
as a focus of settlement. By this time whaling was passé, and the attraction of 
New England had become its textile mills. Many of the workers also had small 
farms, and they came to be known as capable farmers. Like other immigrants 
they formed cohesive groups, bound together by common linguistic and religious 
traditions, though they were also split by many internal feuds. In his second 
chapter (19-51) Pap discusses the general speech conditions within the group, 
showing that some have wanted to perpetuate the national tradition, while 
most of the younger generation ‘appear strongly Americanized in behavior and 
outlook’ (27). If they speak Portuguese at all, they do so imperfectly; their 
English shows hardly a trace of Portuguese influence. This study is chiefly 
limited to an analysis of the speech and writing of the older generation, who still 
master the basic forms of their native language. 

The linguistic details are presented in three sections, entitled respectively 
Survival of regional and popular speech traits in immigrant Portuguese, The 
influence of English in immigrant Portuguese, and Proper nouns. The first is of 
less general interest, since it lists in somewhat haphazard fashion a number of 
dialectal traits noted by the author in the speech of the immigrants. That there 
should be such traits is only to be expected in view of the local origins of the 
immigrants (many e.g. from Sé0 Miguel in the Azores). It is characteristic that 
many of these traits are being gradually suppressed in favor of a generalized 
substandard dialect. 

The influence of English is limited almost entirely to the importation of English 
words. Phonology, morphology, and syntax seem to have escared other influence 
than an occasional false intonation or word order. The author makes two distinct 
analyses of the loans, one formal, the other semantic. The formal analysis dis- 
tinguishes between ‘semantic borrowings’ and ‘word borrowings’, i.e. English 
words incorporated into immigrant Portuguese. The semantic borrowings are 
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divided into words whose phonetic similarity to an English word was an essential 
stimulus to borrowing (e.g. P apartamento, E apartment), and those whose partial 
semantic identity led to semantic extension (e.g. P frio, E cold). The word bor- 
rowings are divided into those which were completely adapted to Portuguese 
patterns (some of which were homonymous with previously existing P words, 
like bordar ‘board’, others not, like alverozes ‘overalls’) and those that were not 
completely adapted (e.g. girl). The author recognizes that the distinction be- 
tween homonymous loanwords and the semantic loans of phonetically similar 
words is largely arbitrary. As this reviewer pointed out in his article The Analy- 
sis of Linguistic Borrowing (Lg. 26.220), it is possible to suggest a different way of 
analyzing this group so as to overcome the difficulty. But in any case the analysis 
will depend on one’s judgment concerning the degree of semantic similarity 
necessary to bracket two meanings as belonging to the same word, a difficulty 
faced by every dictionary maker. 

The discussion of the adaptations made of English loanwords to fit them into 
Portuguese prosodic, phonemic, and morphological patterns is interesting, but 
rather less complete than one could have wished. To the reader who does not 
know Portuguese well, the information concerning Portuguese sounds and stress 
patterns is inadequate, partly because Pap presents all his Portuguese examples 
in standard spellings without phonetic equivalents. Nowhere is any statement 
found of the Portuguese sound system as a whole, nor is any comparison of it 
made with that of English. The writer is apparently unaware of the importance 
of comparing systems as a whole in such situations as this in preference to tak- 
ing up the sounds one by one. If this had been done, the significance of the fact 
that some English sounds are rendered in various ways by P speakers would 
have emerged more clearly, e.g. [er] > [e] or [ei], or [2] > [a] or [e]. In general, 
the author’s strength does not seem to lie in phonetic analysis. Because he fails 
to note the difference between the i-sounds of sheriff and baby, he is unable to 
explain why the first should have become P [é] and the second P [i] (94). He 
quite unnecessarily assumes a ‘dissimilation’ to explain that in sheriff and similar 
words the [e] becomes [a] instead of the normal [e], i.e. P charéfe; the rea! correla- 
tion seems rather to be with a shift of stress which turned the first [e] into [a] 
which is usually reproduced as P [a]. To say that E [a], [a], [a], and [p] ‘are inter- 
changeable to a large extent in native English pronunciation’ (95) is quite in- 
accurate. The examples given show that they are often confused by Portuguese 
speakers, but that is quite another matter. Pap does not mention the fact that 
postvocalic [r] is regularly dropped in the New England speech heard by the 
Portuguese immigrants, a pronunciation which they faithfully reflect in most of 
the words reproduced; the few exceptions can be explained as due to spelling or 
native homonyms. It appears from his statement about picture (> P pitcha or 
picha) that he is not aware that the usual AmE pronunciation of the central 
cluster is [t§], not [kt]. At the conclusion of his phonetic discussion he declares 
that English sounds or sound combinations are replaced by the Portuguese 
sounds ‘that bear the greatest acoustic resemblance to them’. This is not par- 
ticularly helpful, since there are many unexplained cases in which the speakers 
appear to have been uncertain concerning the acoustic resemblance. We do not 
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get any overall picture of how this procedure (which was stated already by 
Hermann Paul) works out in the specific case of Portuguese speakers faced with 
American English. Nor does Pap attempt to set off clearly those cases where 
morpheme borrowing operated at cross purposes with phonetic adaptation, al- 
though he gives numerous interesting examples, e.g. alvachus ‘overshoes’ and 
alverozes ‘overalls’ (the native prefix al-), bordo ‘boarder’ (instead of the expected 
-a as in boila ‘boiler’). 

The discussion of the application of gender forms to English nouns offers a 
picture similar to that of other immigrant languages. Of the two Portuguese 
genders, masculine is applied to the overwhelming majority of the loans, especi- 
ally the unadapted ones. Pap can therefore speak of a ‘masculine tendency’ 
which applies except where reference is made to a female person or where a suffix 
is used which is normally feminine. In a few cases he finds what looks like the 
influence of specific native synonyms. An important point is the considerable 
degree of vacillation in gender. 

The semantic analysis of the loans is a reflection of the situations in which the 
immigrants come into contact with native Americans or are forced to adopt 
portions of their culture. Among the Portuguese, names were adopted for all 
kinds of cultural novelties: foods such as cake, pudding, sandwich; clothing such 
as slacks, sweater, overalls; terms for housing such as building, cottage, bunga- 
low, hall; amusements such as picnic, barbecue, clambake. In general, terms for 
politics, sports, diseases, law, school, means of communication, and economic 
life were overwhelmingly American. But terms for the human body and its 
functions, for family relations, and religion remained largely Portuguese. The 
most valuable feature of the author’s treatment is the comparison he makes 
between the borrowing of words in Portuguese and other immigrant languages 
(unfortunately only in his notes!). He is the first to embark on that comparison, 
which can only be completed when full information is available from many 
different groups. It is thus a striking coincidence between American Portuguese 
and American Norwegian that the only month name borrowed is July; this 
appears to confirm the explanation that the loan is due to the name of the 
national holiday, an explanation which Pap offers and which the reviewer has 
also heard from American Norwegian informants. On the other hand, American 
Portuguese borrows the word for Christmas, while American Norwegian never 
does; this fact requires a separate cultural or linguistic explanation. 

When faced with the phenomenon that appears in every case of interlingual 
influence, an excessive borrowing which is not merely due to the lack of words in 
the borrowing language, the author resorts to the familiar distinction between 
‘necessary’ and ‘unnecessary’ loans, which he identifies with Bloomfield’s dis- 
tinction between ‘cultural’ and ‘intimate’ loans. This reviewer is inclined to 
abandon the whole terminology as being incapable of any precise definition. He 
is glad to see that the writer does not insist upon it, but clearly recognizes that 
‘many English words frequently heard impose themselves by the sheer force of 
repetition upon the vocabulary of the Portuguese speaker’ (122). The reviewer 
has observed numerous instances of speakers who find themselves unable to 
recall certain native terms after they have lived in a foreign environment for a 
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period of a few weeks or months: even in their native language the foreign term 
bobs up first in their memory. The ‘necessity’ of such a situation does not lie in 
the absence of a native term, but in the more forceful presence of the foreign 
one. The situation is peculiarly confusing when two terms are phonetically simi- 
lar, as Pap notes for such a word as brocha: this meant only a painter’s brush in 
Portugal, but came to stand for anything which Americans called brush. 

The last chapter in the present study deals with names, and offers many inter- 
esting examples of what Portuguese immigrants have done to their own names 
as well as to those of their new environment. Portuguese immigrants, like Nor- 
wegians, came from a culture where the custom of fixed family surnames was 
relatively recent in rural usage. The instability thus produced was augmented 
by the need of accommodating the native names to English habits of spelling 
and pronunciation, which was done by various procedures of respelling, trans- 
lation, or substitution. Jose Morgado was known to Americans as Joe Morgan, 
while Francisco Pimentel Baeta passed as Frank Fisher. Among the most com- 
mon family names of the Portuguese are Silva, Sousa, Pereira, Melo, Medeiros, 
and Santos; Americans sometimes call them Silvy’s from their most common 
family name. Sections on the names of organizations and the pronunciation of 
American geographic names (which might have been included in the discussion 
of phonetic adaptation of English words) conclude the chapter. 

The reviewer agrees with the writer’s conclusion that American Portuguese is 
not strictly speaking a ‘dialect’, though perhaps on slightly different grounds. 
Its relation to the other forms of the language from which it sprang is not the 
same as that of the native dialects: dialects differ from one another in all re- 
spects, as if they were different languages, though with less divergence. But the 
immigrant idioms differ almost exclusively in vocabulary alone; their basic traits 
are (1) that they are transplanted, so that they develop independently from the 
dialects of the native language; and (2) that they are under overwhelming pres- 
sure from another language, which many of their speakers also master. They are 
bilingual transplantations of native forms of speech, which does not prevent 
them from gradually developing genuinely dialectal characteristics of their own 
if they are allowed to live. Beside regional and class dialects, perhaps we shall 
have to recognize a special subgroup of BILINGUAL DIALEcTs. If so, those of us 
who devote themselves specially to the study of such dialects may choose to 
come up with a new name for their own company, viz. bilingualists. This term 
could certainly be well applied to the author of the present study, which is a 
welcome addition to the literature on American immigrant idioms. 

EInaR HavuGEn, University of Wisconsin 


Von den Kriften der deutschen Sprache. Vol. 1, DieSprache unter den Kriaften 
des menschlichen Daseins; Vol. 2, Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache. By 
Jou. LEo WEISGERBER. Pp. 49 and 229. Diisseldorf: Padagogischer Verlag 
Schwann, 1949 and 1950. 


The first two little volumes of this work have just appeared; two others are 
announced (3, Die Muttersprache im Aufbau unserer Kultur; 4, Die geschicht- 
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liche Kraft der deutschen Sprache). In this review I am concerned only with 
Volume 2, and particularly with pp. 47-124. 

In this work Weisgerber tries to show that the private world each of us lives 
in is controlled by the language he speaks, and that if he spoke another language 
his thinking and feeling would be somewhat different. To anyone who doubts 
the large influence of language on our lives I recommend these little books. Here 
I shall treat only Weisgerber’s method of studying his own language, especially 
the vocabulary, since this method appears to me to be a considerable advance in 
the history of semantic studies, with valuable results not only for the linguist 
and the philologist but also for the philosopher and the natural scientist. 

Take any word. (Of course, the method is more easily illustrated with some 
words than with others; but in theory at least, any word whatever will do.) 
Take any word and think of others with similar meanings; for instance, take the 
word see, and think of such random synonyms as look, gaze, peep, gawk, observe, 
watch, spy. Now put some of them in a series in which the words indicate suc- 
cessively greater amounts of something; for instance see : observe : watch, a 
series of increasing attention. 

But not all the synonyms will fit readily into this one series: gawk and gaze 
do not require a direct object, and spy to some extent defines its object as some- 
thing forbidden, which the other words do not imply. For this reason there may 
be several series in the same word group. By gathering some additional synonyms 
we can construct ascending series indicating an increase of (1) attention to the 
object: see : notice : observe : watch; (2) intensity of action: glance : look : gawk 
: gaze : stare; (3) seriousness of offense: peek : peep : snoop : spy. These series do 
not include all the words that might belong to them, nor are the series themselves 
all that could be constructed from an exhaustive list of words related to our 
starting-point. But they will serve as a simple illustration of Weisgerber’s 
method. 

As the terms / : 2 : 3 : 4 make a linguistic series, so also do the terms dark : 
darker : darkest, though the boundaries between successive terms are not as 
precisely defined and the relation between them is not necessarily constant. 
Nevertheless, it is by its place in the series that we recognize more exactly the 
degree of darkness expressed by each of the three terms. The meaning of any 
word is more exactly defined by the words that are nearest to it in meaning, 
many of which can be arranged in one or more ascending series according to the 
emphasis or the point of view which they have in common. Weisgerber puts it 
like this (8-4): ‘Conceptually (inhaltlich) a language is not made up of self- 
sufficient entities, but is a whole made up of interrelated (zusammenwirkenden) 
wholes. ... A linguistic field is a section of the intermediary world of language 
which consists of a whole made up of organically interacting members of a 
group of linguistic signs.’ Thus we get a short series of words (glance : look : 
gawk, etc.), which may be joined with one or more other series arranged from 
different points of view or with different emphases (peek : snoop : spy, etc.) to 
comprise a linguistic field. 

How many of these fields there are will vary, no doubt, from language to 
language. It is not quite clear to me how they are related to each other to make 
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up together the whole of one language. See, hear, eat, drink, and so on can be 
subsumed under the concept of activity, but they are coordinate, without the 
possibility (so far as I can see) of any ascending order amongst them. Again, 
activity can be subsumed with rest and thought and so on under life; and so forth 
until, presumably, we reach that all-containing whole, ‘the intermediary world 
of language’. Is this what Weisgerber means? 

At any rate, Weisgerber has amply demonstrated that each of us lives in a 
linguistic ‘world’, provided and controlled by his mother tongue; and that in 
each language there are linguistic fields composed of one or more ascending 
series of kindred meanings. We can proceed from here in two directions. 

First, we can compare a large number of such series in a given language and 
observe what points of view or what kinds of emphasis determine most or many 
of them—in short, whether there is, in this language, a more or less general way 
of looking at the world. Thus we have noted in English a series of increasing 
intensity, look : gaze : stare, etc. Can we find other series of the same kind? There 
are some that come readily to mind: like : love : adore; ask : request : beseech : 
implore. 

Second, we can compare some particular field in one language with a corre- 
sponding field in another; for instance, we can try to find English equivalents to 
cover the list of German words that Weisgerber has collected for the field of 
sehen. Such a comparison may eventually teach us something new about both 
languages. 

The idea that the world we live in is for each of us the world of his mother 
tongue, is not altogether new; but it is more clearly stated and more extensively 
demonstrated in Weisgerber’s work than anywhere else that I know of. A study 
of this work will provide a valuable point of view for philosophers and natural 
scientists concerned with epistemological difficulties, as well as occasion to pause 
and take thought for all those who attempt to influence the ways of speakers of 


another language. 
R. E. Sautesxi, Miami, Fla. 


1 [See Edward Sapir, The status of linguistics as a science, Lg. 5.207-14, esp. 209 (1929).] 
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AuicE E. Kossr, a member of the Linguistic Society of America since 1933, 
died at her home in Brooklyn on May 16, 1950, at the age of forty-three. At the 
time of her death she was Associate Professor of Classics in Brooklyn College, 
and was in charge of the Minoan Research Center at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Kober graduated in 1928 from Hunter College, where she majored in 
Classics. She did her graduate work in the same field at Columbia, receiving her 
Ph.D. in 1932—a remarkably speedy performance in view of the fact that she 
combined teaching with studying. She taught in the Hunter College Classics 
Department from 1928 to 1930, and then joined the staff of the newly-opened 
Brooklyn College, where she remained until her death. 

The breadth of her interests is revealed by the fact that as a graduate student 
she took courses in mathematics, chemistry, and astronomy. She was also an 
archeologist, having excavated in 1936 with a field group in Chaco Canyon under 
the auspices of the University of New Mexico, and having worked in Greece in 
1939 under the American School of Classical Studies in Athens. But above all 
she was a philologist and a linguist, her interest in linguistics having been 
aroused when she was still an undergraduate. 

Her Sanskrit studies began when she joined a group of Hunter alumnae, mem- 
bers of the Hunter Chapter of the honorary classical fraternity Eta Sigma Phi, 
who were engaged in the study of this language. She quickly took the lead in 
the enterprise, and made such progress herself that she was equipped to take a 
number of advanced Sanskrit courses with Professor Edgerton at the Linguistic 
Institute in 1941 and 1942, and thereafter from 1942 to 1945 at Yale, traveling 
to New Haven weekly for the purpose. She attended three sessions of the Linguis- 
tic Institute, in 1940, 1941, and 1942, and took courses in Hittite, Old Persian, 
Tocharian, Old Irish, Akkadian, Comparative Semitic Grammar, Sumerian, 
Chinese, and Basque. Her object was to acquire some knowledge of the structure 
and the writing system of as many unrelated languages as possible, in the hope 
that somehow light might be thrown on the study with which she was specially 
concerned, namely the interpretation of Minoan. 

She became interested in the problem of Minoan through a course in Greek 
life which she took as an undergraduate, and on graduating announced confi- 
dently that this was to be her life-work. Directly her doctoral studies were com- 
pleted, she set to work quite independently on Minoan. The first task that she 
set herself was the cataloguing of all non-Indo-European elements in the Greek 
vocabulary, on the chance that some of these might prove to be Minoan. Since 
at that time she had had no specialized linguistic training, many, including the 
present writer, were rather skeptical of her ever making appreciable progress; 
but subsequent developments seem to have justified her. 

About nine or ten years later, she began to publish, and soon won an unques- 
tioned place among those engaged in serious attempts to solve the great mystery. 
She published mainly in the American Journal of Archaeology, which offered 
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better facilities than the linguistic periodicals for the reproduction of the neces- 
sary illustrations. Her articles and reviews were characterized by absolute clarity, 
painstaking accuracy, caution in presenting her own hypotheses and in evaluat- 
ing those of others (which she sometimes damned with conscientious merciless- 
ness), and a fund of common sense.'! Her principal contribution was probably 
the identification and isolation of certain final elements which appear to be 
added interchangeably to other elements, leading her to interpret them as a 
system of case endings. Recognition was accorded her in 1946 by the award of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, which she used for work in Crete and in England, 
where Sir John Myres placed at her disposal the huge amount of unpublished 
material left by the late Sir Arthur Evans. After returning to America, she was 
in constant correspondence with him, and hoped soon to return to Europe for 
further research on the spot. 

Always until then of remarkable physical soundness, she began to ail early 
in 1949, and with characteristic independence and determination set out to 
effect a cure by a rigorous self-imposed system of dieting; but as she grew steadily 
worse, she eventually had to have recourse to medical aid. An exploratory opera- 
tion in the summer revealed a hopeless condition, but mercifully she herself 
never knew how ill she was. Although of course unable to return to her teaching, 
she constantly looked forward to doing so later on; and even during the last 
months, when she was unable to leave the house, she still resolutely continued 
her research. In a telephone conversation with the writer only a few weeks be- 
fore the end, she told of being busy cataloguing some newly-met Minoan forms. 

One can only guess whether, had her scholarly career not been cut off so 
prematurely, she might have had a definitive share in the decipherment of the 
Cretan linear script; but if and when this decipherment is ultimately achieved, 
surely her careful and faithful spade-work will be found to have played a part 


therein. 
E. ADELAIDE Haun, Hunter College 


LE CERCLE LINGUISTIQUE DE COPENHAGUE has issued, as Number 5 of its 
Travaux, a volume entitled Recherches structurales 1949: Interventions dans le 
débat glossématique. The volume is dedicated to Professor Louis Hjelmslev in 
celebration of his fiftieth birthday. Copies may be ordered from the publisher, 
Arthur Jensen, Nordisk Sprog- og Kulturforlag, Copenhagen. 

In a letter dated 6 December 1949, announcing the publication of this volume, 
the Secretary of the Cercle linguistique, Mlle Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen, writes in 
part as follows: 


In Copenhagen we are very interested in American linguistics and we have often dis- 
cussed American books in the Cercle linguistique. I think that there is a certain relation- 
ship between the methods of American linguistics ... and Hjelmslev’s theories, so that a 
discussion of the undoubtedly existing differences would be fruitful; and we hope that 
this volume will contribute to making his ideas better known in the States. 





1 [See her review of two recent attempts to decipher the Minoan script in Lg. 26.286-98 
(1950).—BB] 
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Cart WINTER UNIVERSITATSVERLAG, the well-known publisher of scholarly 
books, has addressed the following letter to the Secretary of the Linguistic 
Society, dated 22 November 1949. It is printed here as a means of drawing the 
attention of our members to an important new periodical in the linguistic field. 


Wir wenden uns heute mit einer ganz besonderen Bitte an Sie. In unserem Verlag er- 
scheinen seit 1.10.1949 [1 October] die von Herrn Prof. Dr. H. Krahe (Heidelberg) heraus- 
gegebenen BEITRAGE zUR NAMENFORSCHUNG. Dieses Organ erstreckt sich stofflich grund- 
sitzlich auf alle Sprachkreise der Erde und auf simtliche Teil- und Grenzgebiete der 
weitverzweigten Disziplin der Namenkunde. Bewahrte Forscher aus allen Kulturlandern 
zahlen zu den Mitarbeitern. Ich glaube kaum fehl zu gehen in der Annahme, dass sich auch 
in Ihrer Gesellschaft, Linguistic Society of America, einige Herren fiir die Forschungser- 
gebnisse der BEITRAGE interessieren wirden. 

Wir bitten Sie, uns in der Werbung fiir die BertRAGE zUR NAMENFORSCHUNG zu unter- 
stiitzen und die Mitglieder Ihrer Gesellschaft, bei denen sicherlich zum Teil grosses Inter- 
esse fiir die Neuerscheinungen besteht, in geeigneter Form auf unsere neue Zeitschrift 
hinzuweisen. ... 


Orders for the new journal should be sent to Carl Winter Universititsverlag, 
Lutherstrasse 59, Heidelberg (Baden). 


Dr. MAnFrepD MayruoFer, Lecturer in Sanskrit at the University of Graz 
(Austria), is engaged in compiling a concise etymological dictionary of Sanskrit. 
A special feature of the work is that it will register not only the Indo-European 
and Middle Indic sources of Sanskrit words but also the Dravidian and Austro- 
Asiatic influences reflected in the vocabulary of Indo-Aryan. Sanskritists in all 


countries are invited to assist the compiler by sending him suggestions and ad- 
vice on etymological points, as well as reprints of their published etymologies. Dr. 
Mayrhofer may be addressed at the Indogermanisches Institut, Halbirthgasse 
5, Graz, Austria. 
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AGE-GRADING AND LINGUISTIC CONTINUITY 


Cuar.es F, Hocketr 
Cornell University 


The origin and development of speech habits in individuals, through their life 
cycles from birth to death, can appropriately be termed LINGUISTIC ONTOGENY. 
In contrast to this, the subject matter of historical linguistics—changes through 
decades and centuries in the speech patterns of communities—is of course lin- 
guistic PHYLOGENY. The present paper! deals with certain relations between 
these two: specifically, with the mechanisms whereby continuity of linguistic 
tradition is maintained in a community in the face of the constant turnover of 
population through birth and death, immigration and emigration. Jespersen has 
discussed this problem, and has connected it with historical linguistics by asking 
what relation there may be between these mechanisms and the fact that lan- 
guages change in the course of time.? But Jespersen, as is well known, did not ac- 
cept the assumption that phonetic change is regular. Because we do accept this, 
we can investigate a more specific problem: what is the relation between the 
mechanisms of continuity and the regularity of phonetic change? 

Our remarks will be organized about the following four propositions: 

1. The fundamental speech habits of an individual are in most cases firmly 
established by the age of puberty. 

2. The most important environmental force shaping the emerging dialect of a 
child is the speech of other children. 

3. In any community, there is a continuity of linguistic tradition through 
successive generations of children. 

4. It is within this childhood continuity of tradition that phonetic change, the 
kind of linguistic change characterizable as ‘regular’, takes place. 

These four propositions are not all equally certain; the last one, as a matter of 
fact, is no more than a reasonable hypothesis requiring investigation. Such in- 
vestigation is important, however; for if the proposition is true or partly true, 
it may be necessary for us to modify in some minor ways our customary assump- 
tion of regularity in phonetic change, before the latter can be accepted as a gen- 
eralization of cross-cultural validity. In this paper, we will present what evi- 
dence is available for the first three propositions, and outline a set of possible 
tests for the fourth. 


1. The first proposition may be sharpened as follows: By the age of puberty, 
the individual has normally acquired (1) his complete phonemic inventory; (2) 
his allophonic inventory and the distribution of allophones both in phonemes and 
in positions; (8) most of the shorter sequences of phonemes (e.g. consonant 
clusters) which he will ever use with ease; (4) all, or almost all, the grammatical 


1 A shorter version of this paper was presented at the meeting of the Linguistic Society 
of America in New York, December 30, 1948. 
* Otto Jespersen, Language: Its nature, development and origin, Chapters 9-10 (London 
and New York, 1922). 
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patterns (‘constructions’) destined to occur in his later speech. If this is true, it 
implies that later modifications of pattern, in the normal and most frequent case, 
will be confined to (a) substitution, in a given lexical item, of one already oc- 
current phoneme or phoneme sequence for another, and (b) addition of new 
lexical items, each involving old phonemes and phoneme sequences and each 
falling into patterns of grammatical usage already present. An example of the 
first is the Middle-Westerner who comes to live in the East and takes to saying 
water with his vowel of sought instead of with his vowel of cot, which has formerly 
been his habit. Examples of the second hardly need be given. 

For the validity of our first proposition there is a good deal of evidence. 

(1) Countless numbers of individuals, at some point in their lives, have faced 
the task of accommodating to a totally alien linguistic environment. We know 
that when this task is confronted during childhood it is usually accomplished 
more thoroughly than when it comes in later years. 

(2) Specialists in American dialectology are often able to detect, in the speech 
of an adult, a childhood core of speech habits even when it is overlaid with 
several later periods of influence from other dialects.* 

(3) Interesting support comes from Haugen’s investigation of the process 
whereby Wisconsin communities, monolingually Norwegian half a century ago, 
have slowly become more and more infused with English.‘ At any given time, 
the adult members of such a community fall into four classes: the monolingual 
Norwegian, the monolingual English, the preferential Norwegian-speaker who 
can use some English when necessary, and the preferential English-speaker with 
Norwegian when necessary. Through the years, English replaces Norwegian be- 
cause more and more of those entering the adult community, either by migra- 
tion or by passing through childhood in the community, fall into the monolingual 
or preferential English class, while the older generations of monolingual or prefer- 
ential Norwegians die off. This is not to say, of course, that there is not some 
learning of each language by adult speakers of the other language. But it does 
imply that this process, among the adults, is relatively unimportant in its long- 
term results. In general, by the time of puberty a given individual has come to 
fall into one of the four classes, and thereafter he remains in that class through- 
out his life. By the time of puberty, his linguistic fate has been determined. 

The term ‘puberty’ appears in our proposition partly, but not entirely, as a 
short way of referring to the early teens. As Joos has pointed out,' this is the age 
at which a child’s moral sensibilities become fixed: before this age, a child can be 
persuaded fairly easily to reclassify types of possible behavior as ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’, but after this age his evaluations along such lines are far less flexible. 
This is part of what we mean by the term ‘puberty’, and it is not unrelated to the 
concomitant loss of linguistic flexibility: the sounds and forms of one’s own 
language are, after that age, in some real sense ‘right’, and the sounds and forms 
of other languages are ‘wrong’. The resemblance between this importance of the 


*This and other evidence from dialectology is based on discussions with Raven I. 
McDavid Jr. and Henry L. Smith Jr., to both of whom thanks are hereby expressed. 

‘As reported by Einar Haugen at a Luncheon Conference of the Linguistic Institute, 
Ann Arbor, in the summer of 1947. 

5 Martin Joos, Acoustic phonetics 63-4 (Baltimore, 1948). 
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pre-puberty formative years for linguistic ontogeny and the similar importance 
of childhood experience for personality formation, so much stressed by modern 
psychiatrists and genetic psychologists, is hardly an accident; indeed, this is a 
matter which should receive detailed investigation. 

There seems to be no reason to believe that our first proposition is valid only 
for our own modern western society. Some recasting of the proposition may in 
time be necessary, but it seems to be of cross-cultural validity, and to have been 
true for an indefinitely large period of man’s past history. 


2. Our second proposition asserts the outstanding importance of other chil- 
dren among the environmental forces which condition the emerging dialect of a 
child. 

Language, like any other facet of culture, has to be acquired from those with 
whom one comes in contact. For any child there is, of course, an initial ‘cradle 
stage’ during which the mother and father, or other adult parent-surrogates, are 
of primary importance. But in most societies—the exceptions will occupy us 
later—this interval is relatively short compared to the remainder of the pre- 
puberty period, during which the child is continually playing or working with 
other children. Thus the six-year-olds teach the five-year-olds, the huskier chil- 
dren lead the punier, those with more prestige are imitated by those with less. 
Childhood culture is not necessarily a microcosmic image of the adult culture of 
the same community. Prestige-bestowing characteristics can be quite different 
among children and among adults. This is another field which would bear in- 
vestigation from the linguistic point of view. 

Evidence for this second proposition is also easily mustered. 

(1) When a family with young children moves from one part of English- 
speaking North America to another, the speech of the children becomes adapted 
to the patterns of the new community, regardless of the extent to which the 
parents make such adaptation or fail to make it. Parental authority can counter- 
mand some superficial aspects of this influence. If Johnny, born in Michigan but 
currently living in Texas, comes home from the schoolyard saying greasy with 
/z/, and his mother beats him, with instructions to pronounce the word with 
/s/, the influence of the new community is being countermanded. But note that 
it is apt to require genuine disciplinary measures to accomplish this, and that the 
mother who succeeds in replacing the /z/ by the /s/ in this one word has not 
even heard the vast majority of the adaptations her child is making. 

(2) Fieldworkers for the dialect atlas find that the speech patterns of the 
oldest generation of native-bred inhabitants of a community, and those of 
adolescents who have spent their childhood in the area, are more apt to resemble 
each other than either set of patterns resembles that of non-native-bred in- 
habitants of the middle generation. 

(3) Whoever has heard the English of someone raised by English-speaking 
parents in a foreign country, where his childhood companions were not speakers 
of English and where, in consequence, he was obliged to acquire his English 
exclusively from adults, can vouch for the peculiar flavor of the resulting speech. 
Such a speaker may have the same phonemes in the same distribution, and may 
hit his phonemic targets just as accurately; but the targets themselves seem to be 
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placed a little differently in the acoustic and articulatory range. Sometimes there 
are clear similarities between the pronunciation of such a speaker and the phono- 
logical pattern of the foreign language spoken in the country where he grew up. 
One person of this kind, raised in China, speaks a brand of English whose pecu- 
liar cast is plainly noticeable and yet highly elusive; on close observation, it 
turns out that he uses Chinese-style stop consonants in his English. On the other 
hand, the peculiarities of such English cannot always be ascribed to the pattern 
of the other language involved. Unusual features of pronunciation, of vocabulary, 
of grammatical structure, or of style level in various situations, may stem rather 
from the inappropriateness of adult speech for many childhood situations, or, 
sometimes, from fallacious adult theories as to how the language ‘should’ be 
spoken. A child born and raised in the Philippines spoke once, in a play situa- 
tion, of taking many little papers instead of lots of little pieces of paper. The use 
of paper (in this sense) as a countable noun may have stemmed from the Spanish 
or French in his home background; but the stylistically inappropriate use of 
many for lots of was a transfer of adult speech into a situation where it did not 
fit. The reason that peculiarities of this kind survive in such a person’s speech, 
is that he does not pass through the fires of childhood competition and 
conflict which forge the native-bred speaker’s idiolect.* 

Our first proposition is tantamount to saying that for linguistic ontogeny the 
old saw ‘as the twig is bent’ is valid. Our second suggests an addition: ‘as the 
twig is bent—and it is bent by other twigs.’ 


3. Our third proposition asserts that, as a consequence of the first and second, 
there is a continuity of tradition in a community through successive generations 
of children. This is valid to the extent that the first two propositions are found to 
hold true. A diagram will help to clarify the situation, and will be useful in fur- 
ther discussion. In this diagram, the abscissa (horizontal axis) is time, and the 
ordinate (vertical axis) is years-of-age. Each diagonal line represents a single 
life-history: an individual born in a given year is zero years old at birth, and 
each year is one year older, so that the slope of each such life-line is unity— 
every line slants at forty-five degrees. At any moment, there are individuals of 
roughly every age in the community; this is seen by taking a vertical cross-sec- 
tion such as line LL, here drawn through the year 1950. 

On this diagram we can now superimpose, in imagination, Bloomfield’s chart 
of density of communication,* by drawing an arrow from each individual’s line, 
each time he speaks, to the line of each individual who hears him. The continuity 
of linguistic tradition through successive generations of children, of concern to 
us here, would then be represented visually by a particularly dense massing of 
arrows in the lower regions of the diagram. 


5a [At the risk of injecting a merely personal note, the Editor must question the implica- 
tion that persons raised by English-speaking parents in a foreign country invariably grow 
up with a peculiar foreign-tinged variety of English. He is himself a person of this kind, 
having learned his English entirely from his parents and having had practically no con- 
tacts with other English-speaking children until his thirteenth year; yet no one appears to 
have detected any foreign flavor in his adult speech.—BB] 

¢ Leonard Bloomfield, Language 46-7 (New York, 1933). 
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Now this particular continuity is never the only one found in a given society. 
Anthropologists tell us that the tendency for the members of a community to 
fall into various subgroups on the basis of similar age, with differentiation of 
economic function, ceremonial activity, and so on, is a universal phenomenon; 
this phenomenon is termed AGE-GRADING.’ We can therefore expect to find, in 
any society whatsoever, various post-childhood continuities too. On the other 
hand, these continuities are not hermetically insulated one from another, even 
where age-grading reaches its peak of formal development. There is always 
plenty of inter-individual activity, including talking, between persons of widely 
disparate ages. The relation between the childhood continuity and any given 
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post-childhood continuity thus takes two forms: (1) talking, of one kind or 
another, between children and older people; (2) the influence, inside the skin of 
a given individual, of the habits acquired early in life on his later behavior. The 
first of these is an interrelation, but the second is a one-way process. 

It is instructive to see what this picture reveals about that particular post- 
childhood continuity which in our own society we call the literary tradition. If 
an individual, in his adult life, comes to participate in the literary tradition, he is 
going to be influenced by the habits of his adult predecessors in that tradition. 
But he is also going to be influenced continually and profoundly by his own child- 
hood acquisitions. These will constantly shape the way in which he turns and 
twists the literary devices to which, as an adult, he has fallen heir, in the de- 

7The term, and knowledge of the situation, are both fairly old. Age-grading is men” 


tioned as a human universal by G. P. Murdock, The common denominator of cultures’ 
The science of man in the world crisis 123-42 (ed. by Ralph Linton; New York, 1945). 
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termination of his own individual ‘style’. On the other hand, even if he is one of 
the great literary masters, what he does to the literary continuity is Not going 
to affect in any major way the EVERYDAY speaking habits of later generations, 
for those habits will be acquired, as were his own, during childhood from other 
children. Thus it is that the study of language is relevant for the study of litera- 
ture, but the latter—though of great importance in its own right—has little to 
contribute to the study of language. 

In our third proposition (and likewise in the second), we must allow for the 
existence of exceptions and marginal cases. In some communities, the popula- 
tion is broken into such small local groups, so relatively isolated from each 
other, that children have relatively little opportunity to be together; where this 
is the case, linguistic (and, indeed, general cultural) continuity necessarily as- 
sumes a different guise. The Tarahumara of northwestern Mexico afford an 
example. These people live in separate family groups—not, of course, wholly 
without contact between families, but with such contact at a minimum and for 
very short periods.’ We have no figures of the number of children per family, but 
the evidence suggests that it cannot be very high. Now one can learn a new 
dance step, or a new carving technique, or even a new song or word, at an occa- 
sional festival; but one cannot learn a language that way. It is obvious that the 
Tarahumara child must learn his language mainly from adults. There are doubt- 
less other communities in which this is the case, and probably there were many 
more in earlier times than now. Wherever such a fashion of living persists over 
any great length of time, the linguistic continuity must necessarily be a sort of 
stair-step affair: adults teach their children, who grow up and teach their chil- 
dren, and so on. 


4. Our fourth proposition is the hypothesis that the kind of linguistic change 
which has been characterized as ‘regular’ takes place within the childhood con- 
tinuity. 

The only way to prove this is by a contrapositive method. If there are episodes 
in which the childhood continuity is broken, and if in such cases the familiar 
pattern of regular phonetic change does not appear, then the assertion may be 
accepted as valid. Or if there are communities (like the Tarahumara) where 
childhood continuity is impossible and where at the same time we fail to find 
the familiar pattern of phonetic change, then again the assertion is reasonable. 
On the other hand, if under such conditions phonetic change is still as we usually 
expect to find it, then the hypothesis requires modification rather than outright 
rejection: it would follow that a childhood continuity is not NEcEssARY for 
regularity; but it might still be true that where and when a childhood continuity 
does exist, it is indeed the carrier of this type of linguistic change. 

It is easy to show that ontogenetic developments later than the ‘cradle stage’ 
are essential if phonetic change is to be regular. In his earliest speech, a child 
manifests a phonemic system far less fully differentiated than that of the adult 
speech about him. This phonemic system develops by splits, by the development 
of new contrasts where before there were none, until eventually a reasonable 


8’ W. C. Bennett and R. M. Zingg, The Tarahumara (Chicago, 1935). 
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facsimile of the surrounding adult phonemic system is attained.® In the earlier 
stages, the child may go through a period in which, say, adult words beginning 
with /p/ and /b/ are all mapped into child words with an undifferentiated 
bilabial stop phoneme /p/. Then a period may ensue in which NEw adoption of 
adult words beginning with /b/ are mapped into the child’s bilabial voiced (and, 
incidentally, nasal) phoneme /m/. The older vocabulary layer, with initial /p/ 
for adult /b/, and the newer, with /m/ for /b/, now exist side by side, and there 
is thus double representation of a single adult phoneme. Unless such double 
representations are eliminated by relearning the words involved, either in the 
later cradle stage or in the long childhood stage, the results after a century or so 
will not be such as to lead anyone to postulate ‘regularity of phonetic change’. 
Indeed, survival in adult language (or reborrowing into adult language) of such 
infant words is doubtless one of the sources of the vast load of words of inde- 
terminable origin found in every language (e.g. English boy, girl, put, pull). 

This proves the importance of childhood as against infancy. Our remaining 
discussion outlines possible lines of investigation for the proof (or disproof) of 
the importance of childhood as against adulthood. There are three main lines 
for such investigation: (1) different conditions for the borrowing of words; (2) 
pidgins and creolized languages; (3) communities where childhood continuity 
does not exist. 

(1) The learned words of the Romance languages, which ‘come from’ Latin 
without being simple descendants of Latin words, have entered the Romance 
languages through the activity of adults. It is an adult who reads a Latin book 
or manuscript and adapts a word he finds there to the pattern of the language 
that he himself speaks. On the other hand, when Scandinavian words entered 
English, the conditions of borrowing were quite different: English- and Scandi- 
navian-speaking families lived side by side, and children probably played just 
as important a role as adults in the borrowing process. It would be instructive, 
therefore, to perform the following experiment: compare the structure of learned 
loanwords in French with the structure of their Latin prototypes, and see to 
what extent the French shapes can be accounted for on the assumption of any 
set of ‘regular sound shifts’; then do the same for the Scandinavian loanwords of 
English in terms of their old Scandinavian prototypes. It might turn out that 
the Scandinavian load in English, thus examined, would bear a greater re- 
semblance to the result of continuous tradition than would the learned load of 
French. If so, there would be some evidence for the importance of children. If 
not, no conclusion could be drawn either way. 

(2) The formation of a pidgin dialect is the nearest approach to a ‘revolution’ 
in linguistic history. If our accounts are correct, furthermore, it is a process in 
which children play little or no part. Between the history of English, say, prior 
to the formation of Melanesian Pidgin English, and the history of the latter 


® Some observations of this kind have been reported in the literature; references will be 
found in Werner F. Leopold, The study of child language and infant bilingualism, Word 
4.1-17 (1948) ; note especially H. V. Velten, The growth of phonemic and lexical patterns in 
infant language, Lg. 19.281-92 (1943). I have made some casual observations of the same 
sequence in my own children, and have heard of similar experiences from several colleagues. 
% (Cf. especially Peg for Meg ‘Margaret’ and Polly for Molly ‘Mary’.—BB} 
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after its formation, we therefore have an episode in which childhood continuity 
is broken. From this we can derive several possible tests of our fourth proposition, 
not all of them, unfortunately, equally workable: 

(a) We could compare the vocabulary of some English-based pidgin with 
English itself—preferably, of course, with the particular variety of English which 
underlies the pidgin—to see whether we find regularity of phonetic correspond- 
ence or not. 

(b) A further step would be to compare several pidginized English dialects 
and attempt the reconstruction from them, by the comparative method, of a 
common ancestor; this could then be compared with our knowledge of English 
of a few centuries ago. For this test and the preceding, it would be necessary 
to have data from speakers of the pidgins who were noé also native speakers of 
English; for the native speaker of English who learns a pidgin is constantly re- 
shaping the pidgin words on the basis of the English words that he thinks are 
‘the same’. Unfortunately, most of the reliable records of pidgin so far available 
have been based on the use of informants who also spoke standard English.” 

(c) Third, we could compare successive stages of development of some pidgin 
which has existed over several centuries without becoming creolized (i.e. with- 
out becoming the only language of a community; see Bloomfield, Language 474), 
to see whether the familiar patterns of regular phonetic change manifest them- 
selves or not. This will not be possible until more centuries have passed, for the 
only adequately reliable records of pidgin so far available are based on current 
habits. 

(d) An inversion is possible. Hall assures us" that Haitian Creole is a Romance 
language, specifically a form, even though highly aberrant, of North French, 
and that between Old French and current Haitian Creole one finds the usual 
patterns of phonetic change. Given this, the problem is to determine, so far as 
historical records allow, the extent to which children participated in the original 
pidginization of French in Haiti several centuries ago. It might be that in this 
case childhood continuity was not effectively broken. But if it was, then our 
hypothesis must immediately be rejected. 

(3) Finally, there is the study of communities where childhood continuity is 
minimal or lacking because of the isolation of small groups from each other. 
In most known cases of real isolation, such as the Tarahumara, the linguistic 
picture has not yet been adequately investigated, so that the test has to be de- 
ferred. But here, also, a sort of inversion is possible. We may search the records 
of those communities where the historical linguistic situation is already known to 
be normal, in order to find the worst possible conditions for childhood continuity. 
This will in a sense set a lower limit: if childhood continuity is indeed essential, 
then the minimum Amount of such childhood continuity will be, at most, not 
greater than the amount found under these worst conditions. 

So far the worst conditions that I have been able to discover are those among 
certain subgroups of the Cree Indians—where, in Bloomfield’s Algonquian stud- 


10 Namely the various reports of Robert A. Hall Jr. 
1 Robert A. Hall Jr., Aspect and tense in Haitian Creole (paper delivered at the meeting 
of the Linguistic Society of America in Philadelphia, December 28, 1949). 
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ies, we are assured of a normal historical linguistic picture. The Cree Indians 
spend the fall and winter hunting season in small hunting groups, several of 
which come together for the spring and summer. Among the Grand Lake Vic- 
toria Cree, the hunting group consists, on the average, of five or six persons, of 
whom one or two are active hunters—and hence relatively mature males.” 
Since the remainder of the hunting group cannot consist entirely of children, we 
have an average figure of one to three children per group. At worst, a child dur- 
ing the hunting season will be in contact with no other children at all; at best, 
he will have contact with a handful only. In the spring and summer, more chil- 
dren will be thrown together. This yearly cycle of relative isolation and relatively 
greater contact, then, is at least enough to guarantee regularity of phonetic 
change; the actual necessary minimum may be smaller. 


In concluding, we must emphasize the nature and purpose of the line of study 
proposed here. 

The assumption of regular phonetic change has been demonstrated to hold for 
every group of languages which has been seriously studied. It is our best working 
hypothesis in studying a new family of possibly related languages; it has never 
yet failed us, and without it we would not know what to do. But we must re- 
serve judgment on whether regularity of phonetic change is a human universal, a 
generalization of genuine cross-cultural validity, until such matters as have been 
discussed here are more thoroughly investigated. If it is indeed a valid cross- 
cultural generalization, then the feather in the cap of 19th-century linguistic 
science grows to gigantic proportions, for ‘regularity of phonetic change’ then 
becomes & NATURAL LAW in the sphere of human behavior—one of the few such 


natural laws, if not the only one, so far established by social science. But if there 
are certain limitations on its validity, this is also important for us to know—and 
certainly no honor is lost to the masters of the 19th century. 


12 A. Irving Hallowell, The size of Algonkian hunting territories: A function of ecological 
adjustment, American Anthropologist 51.35-45 (1949). Though the investigation on which 
Hallowell’s figures are based was conducted only recently, he assures me (in a private 
communication) that in aboriginal times the opportunity for contacts between children 
could hardly have been greater than it now is. 
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The great number of definitions proposed for the term Vulgar Latin mirrors 
the plurality of Vulgar Latin theories, which cannot all be correct.! They not 
only do not all coincide, which is but natural, but some of them are radically op- 
posed to each other. Since all of them are based on the same records, the diver- 
gence of theories must spring from the interpretation and not from the nature 
of the evidence.” 

One may completely discard, as the majority of scholars have done, the idea 
that spoken Vulgar Latin is the chronological successor (a corruption) of Classical 
Latin. Apart from this antiquated view, there are, roughly, two types of Vulgar 
Latin theories. First, there are theories which propose that there was, especially 
during the Empire and the early Middle Ages, a linguistic unity of popular speech 
throughout the Roman and Romanized world; according to some scholars this 
unity dissolved in the 5th or 6th century of our era, according to others not be- 
fore the end of the 8th or 9th century. Second, there are theories which insist on 
early dialectalization of Latin, or indeed maintain that there never was, outside 
of early Latium, a single unified Latin, or anything but a number of local dialects, 
especially in the Romania outside of Italy. 

Let us examine briefly to what extent our sources may claim to represent 
spoken Latin; on our conclusions will depend our judgment of Vulgar Latin 
theories.‘ Our largest and most varied sources are inscriptions from the entire 
Romania of all periods. Besides, we have also literary texts, sacred and profane; 
political, juridical, historical, liturgical, and hagiographical documents; and, 
last but not least, the testimony of the grammarians and the glosses. All writing 
in Classical Latin is by its nature excluded. 

Inscriptions are highly prized for determining popular speech, especially those 
referring to and made by common people. Official inscriptions are mostly stuffy, 
full of archaisms to enhance their solemnity. Their writers, of no matter what 
period, are consistently guided by a desire to write good, that is Classical, Latin; 


1 Cf. Louis Furman Sas, The noun declension in Merovingian Latin 491 (Paris, 1937), 
who counts nineteen definitions. See also Einar Léfstedt, Philologischer Kommentar zur 
Peregrinatio Aetheriae 8 f. (Uppsala, 1936). 

* The difficulties were seen, or rather foreseen, nearly a century ago, when Hugo 
Schuchardt, Der Vokalismus des Vulgirlateins 1.ix (Leipzig, 1866-8), mentioned the 
complications of the subject, ‘... da der Ausdruck ‘‘Vulgirlatein’”’ strenggenommen nicht 
eine einzige Sprache, sondern eine Summe von Sprachstufen und Dialecten von der Zeit 
der ersten rémischen bis zur Zeit der ersten wirklich romanischen Schriftdenkmiler be- 
deutet.’ See also ibid. 1.3. 

3 This too had already been said by Schuchardt, Vokalismus 1.47: ‘Der sermo plebeius 
steht zum sermo urbanus in keinem Descendenz, in keinem Ascendenz, sondern in einem 
Kollateralverhaltnis.’ 

4On the evaluation of written documents see Elise Richter, Beitrige zur Geschichte 
der Romanismen, ZRP Beiheft 82.4 ff. (1934). 
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more often than not, they have not mastered it, either because of geographical 
or chronological remoteness from Cicero’s Rome, or because of their lack of educa- 
tion, or for both reasons. But do not all these factors enter also into the evalua- 
tion of non-official personal inscriptions, though to a different degree? How many 
would actually desire a tombstone praising the dead in local dialect or slang? 
A man may have said ain’t throughout his life, and so may his family and friends, 
the whole town, the stonemason himself; but on his gravestone they put is not. 
Ain’t will appear in writing, apart from conscious imitation of vulgar speech, 
only after it has been socially accepted and has completely displaced is not, and 
even its previous sporadic appearance will indicate its at least colloquial accept- 
ance above the vulgar and slangy level of speech. The mistakes, the deviations 
from the socially permissible norm of good language will be significant in any 
written document, but their presence does not make a document an example of 
vulgar speech in intent or appearance: it is this only by default and only in spots. 
For even in the lowest form of literary activity, say in scratchings on the wall 
of the local brothel, the very fact of performing an intellectual act leads even 
the most ignorant of writers to do somehow ‘better’ than he would in spontaneous 
speech. He cannot help it, because he has learned to write in the literary language 
only, according to certain rules of spelling and grammar. What he produces may 
not always conform to those rules, but neither will it be a faithful rendering of 
what he would say. 

As for grammarians, their help in reconstructing an ancient popular form of 
speech is invaluable. When they point out, always disapprovingly, deviations 
from the standard, one may trust their judgment, because by their profession 
they are a conservative if not reactionary lot. They are teachers not of speech 
but of artful speech, of rhetoric; they are not recorders, but self-appointed 
guardians of tradition. Unfortunately they have a habit of copying one another 
over the centuries, so that it would be rash to construct a chronology of linguistic 
changes on their authority. 

A very valuable source of knowledge for popular speech is the literary work 
of playwrights, especially of low comedy, and of novelists, at least in passages 
of direct speech. In such instances Plautus, Petronius, and Apuleius give us 
honest spoken Latin. These three names practically exhaust the list, except for 
occasional words and phrases elsewhere, because Plautus’ are the only popular 
comedies we know, and we have no Latin novels besides the Satyricon and the 
Golden Ass. But in the descriptive passages of Petronius and Apuleius, too, the 
literary mind is at work. I realize that in matters of phonology literary works will 
be less enlightening than inscriptions and scribblings by semi-illiterate writers; 
but where there are deviations, they will be more trustworthy since they will 
more often have been put consciously. Besides, I dare say that phonological 
matters are by no means the most important characteristic whereby popular 
speech diverges from the cultivated language. Grammatical and stylistic dis- 
tinctions, semantic changes, and choice of words are often more relevant; and 
these we do learn best from direct-speech passages. Otherwise even the language 
of Petronius and Apuleius may be relaxed, colloquial, even coarse, but it surely 
is not THE Vulgar Latin (there was no such thing), nor even the Vulgar Latin 
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from which the Romance idioms allegedly take their origin. The same applies to 
all literary texts; indeed the profane writings of the early Middle Ages are cer- 
tainly not as colloquial and relaxed as Petronius and Apuleius. Actually the re- 
production of connected passages of popular speech is an art which requires a 
good ear and great facility in using the conventional alphabet—that is, in using, 
without recourse to a phonetic transcription, a spelling sufficiently evocative of 
non-standard phonemic practice. Not even skilled modern writers of the realistic 
school are altogether expert in this style. 

As for political, juridical, historical, liturgical, and hagiographical records of 
the Middle Ages, their authors were always literary or at least literate men, ad- 
dressing their words to the small minority of educated persons who could read. 
It must not be forgotten that after the Roman public school system, which had 
been inadequate in any event, had disappeared together with Roman administra- 
tion and institutions, there was nothing to take its place for several centuries. 
Anything written was, therefore, necessarily addressed to an elite; and since 
learning to read meant, in the absence of vernacular texts and because of the 
prestige of Roman culture, learning to read Latin, authors had no reason or in- 
centive to use another language. Writing, therefore, meant writing Latin. If 
only we had texts in the original spelling and in the style of their first composition, 
we might fare better; instead we must be content with later copies, and medieval 
clerks are notoriously unfaithful copyists, particularly of models neither biblical 
nor classical. 

For our purposes I should value much more highly a few direct statements on 
the state of the spoken language in various parts of the Romania. We have state- 
ments of this sort in collections of vulgarisms such as the Appendix Probi, the 
Glosses of Reichenau, and similar compilations, from a variety of persons, not 
only grammarians: here we have mainly to do with corrections and indications 
of pronunciation, where the author consciously imitates in spelling a form he 
has heard. For grammatical and syntactical matters we may cite the observations 
of numerous persons, mainly grammarians, who unfavorably compare the rustici- 
tas of someone’s speech with the urbanitas of the educated classes of Rome, and 
who make explicit reference to dialectalization in various areas, to the change of 
speech in time, and to social differences—in other words to the horizontal (geo- 
graphic), vertical (social), and chronological differentiation of language. What 
else could Hieronymus, for example, certainly an acute observer, have meant 
when he said:° ‘Ipsa latinitas et regionibus quotidie mutatur et tempore.’ 

When finally, toward the end of the 8th century, the neglect and the ignorance 
of Classical Latin had reached what seemed unbearable proportions, even within 
the clergy, Charlemagne himself deemed the time ripe for reform. Mabillon® 
quotes a letter of Charlemagne to Abbott Baugulfus, written in the year 787, 
‘pro instauratione scholarum.’ The reform was put on a religious basis and usage 
of good Latin was urged’ ‘ut, qui Deo placere appetunt recte uiuendo, ei etiam 
placere non negligant recte loquendo ... Hortamur uos litterarum studia ... ad 

5 Ad Gal. 2.3. 


6 Jean Mabillon, Annales ordinis S. Benedicti, Liber xxv (a.p. 780-9) 64. 
7 Loc.cit. 
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hoc certatim discere, ut facilius et rectius divinarum scripturarum mysteria 
valeatis penetrare.’ The reintroduction of Classical Latin among the people was 
out of the question. As Charlemagne’s concentration of endeavors shows, his 
linguistic reform is an act of piety as well as a political maneuver, designed to 
enforce the revival, at least for formal use, of ‘good’ Roman speech (which was 
dead) in the new Roman Empire (which was the Frankish state) under the 
new Roman Emperor (who was a German). Of course, the vernacular could not 
be eradicated by a monarchic fiat. There is no better indication of the failure of 
Charlemagne’s linguistic reform in its wider scope than the recognition of the 
sermo rusticus as a legitimate idiom, acceptable even to the Church, in 813. 
It can hardly be suggested that sorH Charlemagne’s attempted reform AND the 
acceptance of the vernacular in 813 are reactions to a RECENT breakdown of 
Latin, followed by an immediate liberal reform and approval of popular, though 
unformulated, demands. What lies behind the reform is a resigned recognition 
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that you cannot talk to people in a language they have long since ceased to under- 
stand, nor thereby save their souls. 

In an article on Demotic and Coptic,’ Kurt Sethe prints a sketch to illustrate 
the development of Egyptian (see Fig. 1). Our knowledge of Egyptian extends 
over a much longer period than that of Latin, the Romance languages included. 
Its history comprises, as the sketch shows, six different written or classical lan- 
guages of successive eras. The sloping line represents the continuous change of the 
spoken idiom throughout the history of Egyptian, whereas the steps indicate 
the succeeding classical languages. Each linguistic break that produces a step 
coincides roughly with an important political event in Egyptian history, usually 
a catastrophe. Now while the spoken language of the masses goes along its un- 
disturbed linear development, each classical language, from its inception, is held 
to a level standard, without major changes, as long as the society which employs 
it remains stable. A breakdown of this society involves the breakdown of its classi- 


8 Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 79.290-316 (1925). I am in- 
debted to Professor George G. Cameron for this important reference. 
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cal language; and the new socio-historical structure creates a new literary lan- 
guage out of the spoken language then current. In other words, the established 
classical tradition collapses with the culture which it represents, and a new one 
begins. Since each classical language tends to be conservative, it continues, as 
it were, horizontally from its point of origin, whereas at the same time popular 
speech proceeds on its accustomed natural course. 

In applying the same schematic principle to Latin (see Fig. 2), obviously we 
can show no steps, because we have knowledge of but one classical era of that 
language. In the same horizontal dimension I have reproduced 5000 years of 
Egyptian and only 1200 years of Latin history. But the larger scale permits a 
detail which could hardly appear on the Egyptian chart: at the end of what is 
strictly called the classical period of Latin letters, the line of written Latin bends 
downwards, approaching though never quite reaching the lower sloping line of 
spoken Latin. This change of direction reflects the continued vulgarization of 
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even the written language. Now it is precisely from this downward-slanting 
part of the line that the so-called Vulgar Latin documents stem. There, and not 
on the lower line, we must place the writings of the Church Fathers, the Pere- 
grinatio, the Mulomedicina, the Merovingian documents, etc. From about 800 
A.D., the line of written Latin would again show an upward movement toward 
classical standards, due to the Carolingian renaissance and, later on, the much 
stronger forces of Humanism and the Renaissance, which revived classical studies 
and the love of antiquity. Today, given some skill and good instruction, a person 
can learn to write passably good Classical Latin, a goal which was not attainable 
during the Middle Ages. 

In all periods of linguistic development, the written language, if one exists, 
differs more or less from the spoken, except perhaps during that comparatively 
brief span of time when it is in the act of arising from the vernacular, when it 
is just being codified. But divergences will emerge soon, because as change lies 
in the nature of language, so conservatism lies in the nature of writing and spell- 
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ing. The relatively uniform language of our Latin texts from the Romania is but 
an administrative, learned, written language, propagated in the various provinces 
by Roman administrators, civil and military, by Roman exporting and importing 
merchants, by the clergy, and by the upper-class provincials, who all needed 
and used it as a sort of international language, much as English has been used 
for similar ends in India. The same language was also spoken as a lingua franca; 
but this does not mean that it was any more the popular language of the entire 
Romania, or of any part of it, than English is that of India, or even Pidgin- 
English that of the South Pacific area. If therefore the term Vulgar Latin is 
applied to the documents available from the post-classical period of Latin down 
to the 9th century, it should be made clear that this is, as it were, WRITTEN 
Vulgar Latin, that it largely continues the tradition of Classical Latin, no matter 
how numerous the inroads of popular speech which point toward Romance— 
that, in short, it does indeed merit the description of a bad, vulgarized Classical 
Latin. Whether this idiom should still be called Vulgar Latin is another matter. 
I think not. 

What, then, do we put on the sloping line of spoken Latin, which follows an 
unbroken linear development, as do the generations of speakers themselves? 
I have already said that we have very little to put there: Plautus, the passages 
of direct speech in Petronius and Apuleius, some inscriptions, some graffiti, and 
some glosses; that is about all. The truth is that we do not know how these people 
talked, except by inference and deduction. 

In Old Latin times, the lines of written and spoken Latin converge. At that 
time, a written classical tradition is just emerging; that is, Roman literature is 
being created (exclusively on Greek models), and the linguistic evidence we have 
from the earliest times, though meager and fragmentary, confirms the view 
that the spoken and the written idiom have not yet diverged from one another 
very much. That Old Latin is in fact a tongue more akin to contemporary popular 
speech than the classical language is not a new theory.® 

According to those who believe in a sudden 8th-century breakdown of a uni- 
form Vulgar Latin into Romance, the break in the upper line and its continuation 
on the lower level about 800 a.p. would represent this precipitous change.!° 


® Léfstedt, Kommentar 14 and passim. Elise Richter, Der innere Zusammenhang in der 
Entwicklung der romanischen Sprachen, ZRP Beiheft 27.80 (1911), claims that the Prae- 
nestine fibula (DUENOS MED FHEFHAKED NUMASIOI!), the oldest Latin document in our 
possession (of the late 7th or 6th century B.c.), is already an example of popular Romance 
speech because of its word order; see also Karl v. Ettmayer’s article on Vulgar Latin in 
Wilhelm Streitberg, Die Erforschung der indogermanischen Sprachen 1.231-80 (Strassburg, 
1916). 

%” See especially Henri Frangois Muller, When did Latin cease to be a spoken language?, 
RR 12.318-34 (1921); id., A chronology of Vulgar Latin, ZRP Beiheft 78 (1929) ; id., L’époque 
mérovingienne: Essai de synthése de philologie et d’histoire (New York, 1945); Pauline 
Taylor, The latinity of the ‘Liber Historiae Francorum’ (New York, 1924); Mario A. Pei, 
The language of the eighth century texts in northern France (New York, 1932); id., Ac- 
cusative or oblique? A synthesis of the theories concerning the origin of the oblique case of 
Old French and the single-case system of the Romance languages, RR 28.241-67 (1937); 
id., Reflections on the origin of the Romance languages, RR 36.235-9 (1945). Robert L. 
Politzer, On the emergence of Romance from Latin, Word 5.126-30 (1949), assigns the 
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According to the chart this is out of the question, because the upper line, while 
containing the sources of most Vulgar Latin studies, at no time actually repre- 
sents speech." There is but one thing this break could indicate: a step like those in 
the Egyptian chart—that is, the end of a classic era (classic here in the wider 
sense, not in that of Latin literary history). One really should be able, therefore, 
to begin a new horizontal line at that point or thereafter. But here complications 
set in which did not exist for Egyptian at comparable points. The lower line, 
from its proto-Romance stage on, and in some instances even before, should really 
flare out into several branches to indicate early dialectal differentiation, result- 
ing in the different Romance vernaculars, caused by varying distances, cultural 
and geographical, from Rome, different times and types of occupation and colo- 
nization, or different linguistic substrata and superstrata.’? (I left this undone for 
the sake of simplicity.) However, the upper line, that of the written language, 
does not so flare out: although localisms may be discerned in it, reflected by the 
slant of the line, it continues the classic tradition. No wonder, then, that those 
who consider only what is written marvel at the uniformity of language through- 
out the Empire through the 8th century—a uniformity, by the way, which con- 
tradicts all sensible expectations and all that we know of the ways of human 
speech, whose outstanding quality is change. 





French language a ‘birthday’ (126), at which occurred ‘the suddenness of the removal of 
the restraining influence of classical Latin from the popular language’ (130), and wishes 
to find out, from the written testimony (for if ‘the veracity of the theory cannot be as- 
certained by written evidence’ [130] it is a weak theory indeed, since he nowhere questions 
the strength of that evidence itself), exactly when the ‘cleavage of Latin and Romance was 
accomplished’ (130). WHat cleavage? See also the review of Muller’s Chronology by Jules 
Marouzeau, Revue des études latines 8.386 (1930). 

Pei, Accusative 243, writes as follows: ‘A single sporadic occurrence of a Romance fea- 
ture in the midst of hundreds of classical forms is to this school of thought [which rejects 
the uniformity of Vulgar Latin throughout the Empire down to the 9th century] conclusive 
evidence of the fact that the Romance feature in question held undisputed sway in the 
spoken tongue, instead of being accepted as evidence of the fact that the language was 
beginning to change ...’ I agree with the school attacked, because if the authors had known 
Classical Latin, they would not have written an unclassical form (cf. Jakob Jud, Probleme 
der altromanischen Wortgeographie, ZRP 38.58 [1914]; Schuchardt, Vokalismus 1.82, 92); 
and an intellectual’s ignorance in such matters presupposes general, profound, long-estab- 
lished popular ignorance. A medieval Latin writer is no linguistic trailblazer. (Neither is 
the modern linguist who, though he says that there is nothing wrong with ain’t, would 
never use it, even in speaking, and would not let it pass in a doctoral thesis.) 

1 Pauline Taylor, Word 5.96 (1949): ‘Mr. Muller [see fn. 10] demonstrated that the 
scribes wrote what they spoke and heard ... He found no significant differences in the 
Latin throughout Romania up to the ninth century and therefore no evidence of dialectali- 
zation or the formation of Romance languages before the ninth century.’ Naturally one 
does not find such things in medieval books. Another writer of the same school takes a more 
moderate view; Louis F. Sas writes, Word 5.134 (1949): ‘It must be stated ... that the de- 
sire to write as one spoke was generally confined to narrative writing, sermons, Lives of 
the Saints, that is to materials directed to an audience untutored and uneducated by all 
former standards.’ But in this pre-Carolingian era the untutored and uneducated could 
read ‘as one spoke’ no better than they could read Latin, which is not at all. 

12 Here Meillet errs in believing that ‘au III° siécle aprés J.-C., il y avait encore un 
latin un, parlé seulement avec des accents un peu différents d’une province 4 
l’autre’ (L’unité romane, Scientia 31.151 [1922]), if he means to say that this was the only 
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Obviously the blank space between the lines of written and spoken Latin is 
not a linguistic vacuum. First, there is a lively crossing of influences from one 
to the other; the slant of the later part of the written line is meant to indicate 
this. The vulgar features of the post-classical written language are, of course, 
derived from vulgar speech; if this were not so, the written documents would give 
us not even a clue as to the state of the vernacular. Fortunately they do, though 
in no orderly chronological fashion. In spite of several investigations of ‘Spanish’ 
or ‘African’ Latin, it has not been possible to discover what one could possibly 
call dialects of this written Latin. On the other hand, the very existence of a 
literary tradition certainly influenced the development of popular speech, prob- 
ably as a conservative, retarding factor because of its social prestige." Second, 
not all writing can be located precisely on a line; there are many shadings and 
degrees. Third and most important, there cannot have been just two layers of 
language, because there never are just two layers of social classes.* Moreover, 
one and the same speaker varies his speech and his style of writing according to 
his surroundings and his purpose.!® 

But on the whole, these technical shortcomings should not detract from the 
validity and the usefulness of the sketch. Like any other sketch, it suffers from 
one obvious weakness: it over-simplifies and schematizes natural and historical 
developments. But therein lies also its advantage and purpose, and the informa- 
tion which can be derived from it at a glance is correct within its limitations. 





Latin current in the provinces. It was a xow, which ‘lag vielmehr wie eine Decke auf 
einer schon vorhandenen regionalen Differenzierung’ (Harri Meier, Uber das Verhaltnis 
der romanischen Sprachen zum Lateinischen, RF 54.181 [1940]). The xow is the lingua 
franca of international society and commerce, it is the written language of the so-called 
Vulgar Latin documents, and belongs to the upper line in the chart. On the natural, in- 
evitable dialectalization of Latin or any other long-enduring, far-spread idiom see Karl 
Brugmann, Zur Frage nach den Verwandtschaftsverhaltnissen der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, Techmers Zeitschrift 1.254 (1884); Johannes Schmidt, Zur Geschichte des in- 
dogermanischen Vokalismus 2.186 (Weimar 1871-5); Karl Sittl, Die lokalen Verschieden- 
heiten der lateinischen Sprache 1 (Erlangen, 1882); Hermann Hirt, Die Verwandtschafts- 
verhaltnisse der Indogermanen, IF 4.40 (1894); Hermann Hirt, ed. Helmut Arntz, Die 
Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft 196, 209 (Halle, 1939); Hermann 
Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte® 46 (Halle, 1920); Leonard Bloomfield, Language 47 
(New York, 1933). 

13 See the remarks on hyperurbanisms (hypercorrections) by Leo Spitzer, The epic style 
of the pilgrim Aetheria, Comparative Literature 1.232 f. (1949). 

14 Ferdinand Lot, A quelle époque a-t-on cessé de parler latin?, ALMA 6.98 (1931), writes 
that ‘... pendant le dernier siécle d’existence de 1’Empire d’Occident (383-476), il y avait 
deux langues, celle de peuple, parlée par l’immense majorité de l’Empire, et celle 
de l’aristocratie ...’ Surely Lot is here simplifying and schematizing matters, as I am doing 
in my sketch. See Albert Guérard, Ten levels of speech, The American Scholar, Spring 
1947 148-58; Bloomfield, Language 52. 

15 Cicero’s letters exhibit a style and a choice of words quite different from his great 
orations and his philosophical works. No doubt he talked differently in the senate, in the 
baths, and to his barber. Such intentional differentiation is important, else a man might 
not sound ‘natural’ or might be accused of using ‘inappropriate’ language. The story goes 
that when the great classicist Wilamowitz-Méllendorf arrived on his first visit to Athens, 
the cabby whom he engaged at the station was quite astounded to hear himself addressed 
as a (Homeric) ‘noble charioteer’. 
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If a linguist were to look, some 1500 years hence, at the written documents in 
the Romance languages now current, he would be making an elementary error 
if he assumed that what he was reading represented the vernacular throughout, 
only because it diverged from the written language of a still earlier period. 
Except for consciously imitative passages of direct speech and dialectal literature, 
a piece of Romance writing of our days, no matter how many single popular 
regional features it exhibits, does not represent fully or truly any dialect or 
speechway now popularly used. There is no reason to believe that matters stood 
differently in spoken and written Latin. 

In view of the multiple definitions and the ambiguous interpretations of the 
term Vulgar Latin, and because of its habitual identification, based on texts rather 
than on speech, with an imaginary pre-Romance vernacular, I shall henceforth 
prefer not to use this term but to employ spoken and written Latin instead. These 
terms can be further specified, in each instance, according to chronological, 
regional, and social criteria. 
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Quedar and quedarse! form one of the pairs of a fairly large number of common 
intransitive verbs (caer, morir, ir, reir, venir, estar, parecer, salir, etc.) the uses 
of whose pseudo-reflexive and non-reflexive forms have traditionally been cata- 
logued in that limbo category of constructions which can only be explained by 
the Sprachgefiihl of the native. Information on the uses of these forms is, con- 
sequently, exceedingly scant. The Diccionario de la lengua espajiola notes the 
presence of some of the most troublesome aspects of the problem only with its 
uncritical and ubiquitous ‘Usase también como reflexivo.’” The one indexed refer- 
ence to quedar in the Academy grammar is concerned with an unqualified, one- 
sentence statement indicating that quedar, like dejar, llevar, and estar, may be 
used as an auxiliary to form a compound with a past participle. Andrés Bello 
recognizes the problem but confines his explanation to the assertion that in the 
use of the reflexive form of intransitive verbs ‘percibiremos cierto color de accién 
que el sujeto parece ejercer en si mismo.’ Bello also maintains that ‘estarse es 
permanecer voluntariamente en cierta situacién o estado’ and that ‘la misma 
diferencia aparece entre quedar y quedarse, ir e irse.’* On the American scene, 
M. M. Ramsey categorically states that quedar ‘may be used optionally with 
or without the reflexive.’* Hayward Keniston is more cautious. He includes 
quedar in the general group of intransitives sometimes used reflexively and 
affirms that ‘the use of the reflexive pronoun’ with intransitive verbs ‘is strongly 
affective in character and indicates that the speaker has some special interest in 
relating the action or state to the subject of the sentence.’® 

These authorities provide neither a guide to usage for the non-native nor a 
description of the complexities of the problem and of the factors that signal the 
choice of form. The generalizations of both Bello and Keniston are partially 
vitiated by their failure to isolate the functions of quedar to which their state- 
ments apply. The latter also disregards the possibility that form may be a signal 


1 The major portion of the research for this study was done at Washington University, 
St. Louis. It was in part made possible by grants from that university and from the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 

4 Madrid, 1939. 

3 Gramdtica de la lengua espafiola 50 (Madrid, 1931). 

4 Gramftica de la lengua espafiola 201 (Buenos Aires, 1941). Bello’s implication that irse 
indicates voluntary departure can hardly be accepted as accurate. Whether the subject 
is forced to leave or leaves willingly cannot be fixed in this fashion. Jrse is used for de- 
parture regardless of the circumstances promoting it. When the destination is specifically 
stated, the most common form is ir; when the destination is not specified, irse is required. 
The distinction is semantic (to leave, to go to), a problem which will be discussed in a 
future paper. 

5 A text-book of modern Spanish 287 (New York, 1933). 

6 Spanish syntax list 148 (New York, 1937). 
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for meaning as well as a sign of the speaker’s personal response to the objective 
situation. None of the authors quoted recognizes the possibility that a pattern 
of objectively determined uniformity may be discovered in some uses of the two 
forms and the implication remains that usage depends largely upon intangible 
factors and that the Sprachgefiihl of the native cannot be reduced to an orderly 
and systematic Sprachgesetz. 

The most frustrating fact confronting the investigator in a problem of this 
kind is that even the most talented native has no conscious awareness of either 
the conditionings or the objective phenomena which may prompt his choice of 
forms. Consequently, the primary task in research of this kind is to devise some 
means of getting at the signals to which the native habitually responds. If this 
can be accomplished, the native is automatically converted into an entirely new 
kind of informant, since he gives the analyst information concerning the stimuli 
which condition his choice of forms rather than the forms themselves. 

As a result, the methodology developed for this study is somewhat unorthodox 
in the light of standard descriptive methods, though similar, in its genesis, to the 
procedure followed in phonemic analysis. Two major steps seemed necessary: 
first, to discover whether, according to Ramsey, the native admits free alter- 
nation in all cases where the minimal contrastive element is the reflexive; and 
second, if pole contrasts are encountered, to isolate the factors inhibiting free 
alternation and to establish whether these stimuli are subjective, as Keniston 
suggests, or objective in character. 

600 examples of quedar and 228 of quedarse were collected,’ divided into like 
grammatical categories, and, by standard lexicographical methods, separated 
into 22 semantic and functional constellations. These sets of examples were then 
submitted, one by one in full context, to the native collaborators,’ who readily 
recognized the semantic contrasts between categories, though they could not 


7 The examples were taken from the source material used for the article Modern Spanish 
verb-form frequencies, by W. E. Bull et al., Hispania 30.451-66 (1947), and a file of almost 
9000 reflexive verbs already collected for a study of the reflexive and the passive voice. Over 
500 separate sources were sampled; it may be assumed that any statistical analysis will 
not be slanted by individual mannerisms, national preferences, or the particular genre or 
subject matter, and that the total set of examples will give an accurate cross section of 
usage and a reliable basis for statistical quantification of any information furnished by 
the native collaborators. 

8 The coliaborators on this project were chosen with three points in mind: first, that 
they should not have been in an English environment long enough to lose their feeling for 
their native tongue, nor to have acquired English as a daily substitute for it; second, that 
they should be teachers of the language who, consequently, would possess more than an 
average understanding of the problem and would have some practice in self-analysis; and 
third, that they should be natives of different countries, so that the possibility of localisms 
might be detected. Dr. Cantén, now visiting professor in the University of Illinois, is 
Licenciado en Humanidades from the University of Panamd4 and Professor of Castilian at 
the Escuela Normal de Panamé. He is also, by avocation, a novelist and short-story writer; 
33 examples were chosen from his writings by the analyst so that the author could be di- 
rectly questioned about his intentions in the choice of forms. Only one example was en- 
countered in which he would accept the alternate form as even a remote possibility. Pro- 
fessor Cantén has been in the States four years. Sra. Consuelo Uribe de Wise is a graduate 
of Caracas, Venezuela, and at present an instructor at Webster College, St. Louis. She 
also has been here four years. 
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always define the difference. On the basis of complete agreement of the informants 
it was established that 624 (75%) of the examples would not admit the alternative 
construction. Moreover, no major statistical difference appeared between the 
uses of quedar and quedarse. 76% (461) of the quedar examples were felt to be 
unacceptable in the reflexive and 71% (163) of the quedarse forms were likewise 
considered unacceptable in the non-reflexive. 

These statistics establish one primary fact and two basic hypotheses: first, 
that Ramsey’s belief in complete free variation is incorrect and that we are con- 
cerned with clearly contrasting categories; and second, that since there was com- 
plete uniformity of native reaction, the stimuli prompting the establishment 
of the pole categories must be objective, so that any subjective factor can be 
present only in the minority of examples where free variation is possible. This 
condition can appear only when the objective stimuli which fix the pole contrasts 
are absent or irrelevant. 

The quedar complex, however, cannot be analyzed or described in the tradition 
of the textbooks by placing quedar and quedarse at the opposite ends of a single 
vast range. This is impossible, first, because the verb functions as an auxiliary, 
a copula, and a simple predicative; second, because more than one function of 
the reflexive is involved; third, because some meanings and functions have no 
counterpart with which they may be logically contrasted, and fourth, because 
these combined factors create a series of discrete but intermeshed contrastive 
ranges which must be dealt with individually. The problem, if formulated geo- 
metrically, is multi-dimensional; it can be handled as though there were various 
longitudinal and latitudinal ranges. One range in each dimension is concerned 
with the contrasts between function and meaning; the other range establishes 
the contrasts between quedar and quedarse. 

The major longitudinal range is structured as follows: at one pole there are 
clearly defined auxiliary and copulative constructions in which quedar is gram- 
maticalized, i.e. has only functional meaning (cf. ha in ha dicho); at the other 
pole there are just as clearly defined predicative constructions in which quedar 
has lexical meaning in its own right. The middle reaches are composed of con- 
structions which contain elements from each pole and may, in certain instances, 
be completely ambiguous or ambivalent. At each pole of this master range there 
are two more ranges: (1) auxiliary versus copula and predicative quedar in con- 
trast with copulative quedar, and (2) the reflexive versus the non-reflexive. Graph- 
ically the entire complex may be roughly represented as in Figure 1. 


Quedar is grammaticalized. Quedar has lexical meaning. 
quedar <—— AUXILIARY ——> quedarse quedar —— PREDICATIVE ——> quedarse 


[ 7 


quedar <—— coPpuLA —— quedarse quedar <-— COPULA —— quedarse 
FiGcureE 1 
The arrows establish the various contrastive ranges. The fact that there are 
seven contrasts is some indication of the complexity of the problem. It should be 
noted, as an example, that an auxiliary quedarse has no direct contrastive relation 
to a predicative quedarse. The formal linguistic elements composing each may all 
be present in the same context and create the need to determine which end of the 


major range is dominant. 
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In view of the complexity of these interlocking ranges it should now be ap- 
parent that the uniformity of informant reaction, previously reported, would be 
impossible unless the native readily recognizes and automatically organizes well- 
defined objective signals. What these signals are can be established by fixing the 
pole elements of each range. By a process of contrastive elimination the key 
factors (signals) are then isolated and the conditions permitting each usage are 
thereby established. 

In the following exposition the major features of each range will be dealt with 
separately. After the pole elements are clearly established and described, the 
problem of middle-range ambiguity will be considered. As will be shown, free 
variation appears only in three instances: (1) when objective reality itself cannot 
be properly organized, (2) when the pole elements are so intertwined that inter- 
pretation is ambivalent, and (3) when there are more functions than clarifying 
devices. 


quedar AS AN AUXILIARY 


The most significant determinative factor in this complex is the intransitive 
character of quedar. This intransitive force automatically blocks, on the one hand, 
any active-voice compound taking a direct object, and, on the other, restricts 
the use of the reflexive with quedar to constructions which are essentially, though 
not formally, intransitive in character. This highly specialized situation obtains 
only in reflexive constructions which symbolize a process of mutation during 
which the subject passes from one state to another without actually performing 
any clearly recognizable action upon itself. Thus, for example, the subject of 
turbarse, afligirse, abismarse, maravillarse, deslumbrarse, embobarse, embelesarse, 
confundirse, espantarse, extrafarse, sorprenderse, convencerse, etc. is normally not 
conceived of as being both true agent and direct object simultaneously. A horse 
who se ha espantado does not ‘frighten itself’ (transitive concept); it ‘becomes 
frightened’ (intransitive concept). 

When these verbs are compounded with quedar the standard use of the re- 
flexive is transferred entirely unaltered to the compound. Thus embobarse (which 
is defined by the Academy dictionary as ‘quedarse uno suspenso, absorto y 
admirado’) and quedarse embobado (which normally replaces it in contemporary 
Spanish without any readily perceptible change in meaning) are structurally 
identical in terms of reflexiveness and only dissimilar to the degree established 
by the difference between a simple and a compound construction. The semantic 
synonymy of the two constructions may be observed in the following examples, in 
which the italicized compounds of the original may be replaced by the simple 
reflexive of the verb represented by the past participle. 


Yo soy la primera en quedarme maravillada (maravillarme) ante la cara que tengo. (Pedro 
Mata) 

Pero a Sabino no le gustaba aquella simpatia y se guedaba embobado (se embobaba) oyendo 
a las ‘personas decentes’ tratar de truhdn o de pillo a algdn otro mozuelo. (Ramén Sender) 
Sin recostarme, me iba quedando dormido (me iba durmiendo). (Angel de la Torre) 

Le despellejaron las manos y los pies, obligindole a caminar sobre un sendero de cascajo 
hasta que se quede muerto (se muera). (Jorge Icaza) 
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Cuando pensamos que eso ellos no lo han aprendido en los libros, sino en el hogar y en la 
calle, nos quedamos descorazonados (nos descorazonamos). (Américo Castro) 


It should be noted that in the examples just cited the reflexive pronoun is no 
more a permanent adjunct of quedar than it is of haber in se ha sorprendido. It 
belongs semantically to the past participle and it is not quedar at all which is 
reflexive but the non-auxiliary element of the compound. This fact establishes 
a prime condition for recognizing a formally identical but functionally and seman- 
tically distinct construction which will be mentioned here simply to fix the pat- 
terns more sharply. Since quedar is intransitive, the presence of a participle de- 
rived from a verb symbolizing an action which the subject can perform upon 
itself as direct object automatically shifts the reflexive symbol to quedar which, 
in turn, acquires lexical meaning. Thus quedarse muerto cannot be a substitute 
for matarse; it must replace morirse or, when used figuratively, sorprenderse. 
Consequently, quedarse sentado cannot mean ‘sentarse’ but must be interpreted 
as ‘seguir’ or ‘permanecer sentado’. The compound is dissolved, the participle is 
no longer a verbal but rather a cross between adjective and adverb, and may 
actually be suppressed without completely disrupting the sentence in which it 
is found. Thus: 


Lo facil y c6modo que es quedarse (sentado) en el escritorio examinando gozoso el balance 
de caja! (Villaronga) 
Entra Don José, de soldado, con guerrera amarilla, y al ver a la vieja se queda (parado) en 


la puerta. (Carmen) 
Entre cuyos muros verdinegros chorreantes de humedad se quedaron (prendidos) jirones 


de mi primera juventud. (Betancourt) 


Before leaving this point it should be noted that quedar, in the reflexive com- 
pound, functions in a dual capacity: first, it is an auxiliary; and second, it is a 
copulative which fulfills a function essentially identical with that performed by 
the English to become. Its similarity to ponerse is marked. 

Once it is established that the past participle may be a verbal in combination 
with quedar, the mutational reflexive (quedarse turbado) may be properly con- 
sidered a pole contrast to the passive-voice counterpart (quedar turbado por). 
This pattern, however, it not at all clear, since objective reality, in this instance, 
defies proper analysis. For example, in constructions like Se asusté del leén the 
lion is stimulus-agent (actually produces the reaction), while the formal reflexive 
seems to indicate that the subject is acting upon itself. The construction is half 
passive and half reflexive and, as such, a rather accurate reflection of the reality 
of the situation. If the lion bites a man, the action can take place without any 
active participation or cooperation of the man, but the lion cannot frighten the 
man without his contributing to the reaction. This dilemma is clearly reflected in 
the formal features of a sentence like the following, in which the passive voice 
and the reflexive are combined in one confusing and contradictory construction. 


El cura se quedé verdaderamente turbado por el hecho de que el humilde Juan estuviera 
‘mas cargado’ en el proceso que su compafiero. (Ramén Sender) 


In the case of mutation, consequently, alternation is common and no clear 
distinction can be indicated by the formal features of the construction. Thus, 
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in the following examples, the reflexive may be either retained or suppressed, 
according to the unanimous reactions of the informants. 


Oyendo esto, Tigre Juan (se) quedé paralizado. (P. de Ayala) 

Soledad se despierta y (se) queda helada con el fuego del deseo encendido en la mirada del 
vicioso. (José Attolini) 

Sélo el Marido (se) queda hecho una estatua cuando al oir la voz del Empleado aparece y 
entra una tercera Sefiora. (X. Villaurrutia) 


Quedar, however, is used to form a clearly defined passive voice, which, since 
the participle is transitive, has no contrastive reflexive counterpart within the 
auxiliary range. The construction may be confused, as will appear later, with 
the copulative construction and those in which the locative quedar is syntactically 
contiguous with an adjectivized participle. In the passive, guedar may parallel 
the functions of either ser or estar as an auxiliary.° 


La pausa sintdctica no queda reforzada por la pausa ritmica. (Amado Alonso) 

Estos factores quedan determinados los unos por los otros, causados y explicados mutua- 
mente. (Cultura universitaria, Venezuela) 

Las zonas afectadas por la Ley Marcial quedaron aislados del mundo exterior por las fuerzas 
militares. (Panama América) 

Todos estos servicios quedardn reparados en el transcurso de los dos préximos dias. (El 
Mundo, Havana) 

No sélo el Cid, otros muchos personajes secundarios han quedado individualizados por el 
poeta. (A. del Rio) 

Y que estos estadistas tenian razén quedé confirmado cincuenta afios mds tarde cuando ... . 
(Julio Vega) 

Aunque en esa misma conferencia qguedé concertado que el mozo se presentaria al dia si- 
guiente. (Benito Lynch) 


quedar AS A.COPULA 


It has already been pointed out that quedar in the mutational compounds is 
a copula as well as an auxiliary. The copulative range, consequently, embraces 
change of state or mutation (ingressive aspect) and resulting state (durative 
aspect). 

The state involved may be expressed by a participle (verbal or adjectival), 
an adjective, or an adjectival phrase. If the modifier belongs to the mutational 
constellation, the reflexive indicates the ingressive aspect. Thus: 


Cuando alzé de pronto los ojos, se guedé aténita. (Mariano Azuela) 

Es como para quedarse tiesos cuando, ya en 1901, se oye a Mendoza exclamar ... . (Uni- 
versidad de San F. Xavier, Bolivia) 

El juez dijo a Vicente que su compafiero habia confesado y que le echaba la culpa de todo a 
él. Vicente se quedé de una pieza. (Ramén Sender) 


If the modifier is not mutational, quedar is equivalent to estar and the con- 
struction is not reflexive. The general meaning may be defined as follows: after 


® For further discussion of this problem, see W. E. Bull and Rodger Farley, An explora- 
tory study of the nature of actions and the function of verbs in Spanish, Hispania 32.64- 
73 (1949). 
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some act or process, during which the subject undergoes a change, to be in the 
state or condition specified by the predicate. 

(1) With a past participle: 
Su labor profunda y minuciosa de investigador queda recogida en sus Notas micolégicas ... . 
(Memoria, Spain) 
Con decir todo esto no queda definido el car&cter del pueblo espafiol. (L. Villaronga) 
El Renacimiento, cuyas principales causas y manifestaciones quedan apuntadas en un 
capitulo anterior. (Romero-Navarro) 


(2) With an adjective: 


Cuando aparece blanquecino, puede ser filtrado y quedar transparente como antes. (Al- 
manaque, Spain) 

Limpiando su dentadura artificial con Brufiident, hace desaparecer las manchas, sarro y 
mal olor. La dentadura queda brillante, pulida y esterilizada. (El Tiempo, Bogot&) 

De los hombros te cuelgo habito de penitencia, y desnudo quedas de culpas. (P. de Ayala) 
Pronto el cajén quedé lleno. (Castro) 


(3) With a modifying phrase: 


Con lo expuesto queda de manifiesto cuanto interesante hay respecto de la personalidad de 
la mujer ... . (Almanaque, Spain) 

Asi continuarian hasta que los sorprendiera la serenata de luz de madrugada, los venciera 
el cansancio o quedaran de bruces, impotentes, derrotados por la embriaguez. (Santa Cruz) 
Pero todo ello no obsta que, iniciado el verano, desaparezcan todas las humedades y quede 
la red de caminos costeros en magnifico estado de trdnsito para vehiculos y peatones. (Nar- 
vaez Garcia) 


In all the examples presented so far the reflexive has only one function: it 
is the sign of a mutation. It appears in two complexes: (1) in a reflexive com- 
pound with a verbal participle (quedarse asustado), and (2) as a seeming adjunct 
of quedar when the predicate modifier belongs to the mutational constellation 
(quedarse pensativo). Free alternation between reflexive and non-reflexive in all 
cases where quedar is grammaticalized is limited to compounds having mutational 
participles (quedarse turbado; quedar turbado por). 

We shall now turn to the other pole of the mater range ard those construc- 
tions in which quedar has lexical meaning in its own right. In terms of function 
and formal syntactical features these constructions divide into two main con- 
stellations. Those which heve been acbitrarily labeled ‘predicative’, i.e. those 
in which there is either no predicate modification at all or only an adverb, and 
those in which quedar, though having meaning of its own, binds a predicate 
modifier to the subject and performs, therefore, a copulative function. Subcate- 
gories must of course be established by meaning. 


quedar AS A PREDICATIVE 


I. AFTER SOME ACT OR PROCESS OF REMOVAL, SEPARATION, DESTRUCTION, USE, 
ETC., TO REMAIN; TO BE LEFT. The distinction between act and process is 
critical: a remainder produced by a natural process is consistently expressed 
by the non-reflexive. A contrast between reflexive and non-reflexive appears only 
when an actor is involved. In this case the amount of the remainder may be 
controlled by the actor or may remain in spite of him. 
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Quedar appears in the following complexes: 
(1) to be left after some act or process of separation, removal, destruction, con- 
sumption, use, change, treatment, consideration, etc. 


De las casas de piedra construidas en otros siglos sédlo quedaban vestigios dispersos. (Blasco 
Ib&fiez) 

Se exporta 79.067, o sea, 60%, quedando para consumo el saldo de 39%. (La alimentacién en 
Chile) 

Los cerdos de la casa de labor devoraron el cad&ver y los restos que quedaron los arrojé 
Vicente al rio. (Ramén Sender) 


(2) with por or que and a following infinitive or, elliptically, with a following 
noun: after some act or process, to be left or to remain to be done, removed, 
considered, used, etc. 


Pero queda mucho por hacer en este sentido. (D. de Agronomia, Uruguay) 

Planteada la tesis que habremos de mantener en estas conferencias, nos queda por enunciar 
el método de trabajo. (Grau) 

Queda otra distinciédn que hacer. (Almanaque, Spain) 

Quedaba la interpretacién de los resultados. (Universidad de San F. Xavier, Bolivia) 


(3) after some act or process has caused the things closely associated with the 
subject to cease to exist, to be forgotten, to disappear, etc., to be left, to persist, 
to endure as, to be. 


Del Géngora alquitarado y sutilisimo quedé, para tales imitadores, sdlo lo m&s externo de 
su indumento. (L. A. S4nchez) 

Ahora, reparemos mejor en otros poetas que han quedado como grandes autores de la lengua 
castellana. (J. Chabas) 


The reflexive counterpart of these constructions was encountered only in com- 
plexes showing the entity involved as a dative. Thus: 


¢Cudntas tarjetas se nos han quedado que analizar?” 
Insuperables e inumerables cuentos se le guedaron suspendidos en el camino de silencio. 
(Angel de la Torre) 


It should be noted that this construction parallels almost exactly the pattern 
in olviddrsele, caérsele, mortrsele, etc. in which the entity in the dative does not 
produce the event. 

II. To BE; TO LIE IN A PLACE INDICATED BY A LOCATIVE ADVERB. Quedar 
is a pure locative equivalent in meaning to both estar and haber." It is not re- 
flexive and has no contrastive counterpart. The locative adverb is critical; the 
meaning cannot be fixed without it. 


Un poco avanzada hacia el Sur queda (est&) el aislado voledén del Naranjo. (Narvaez Garcia) 
' Dichas minas quedan (est&n) a 12 kilometros al Oriente. (Narvaez Garcia) 

En este barrio no se oyen las campanas de los templos. Quedan (estén) tan lejos. (J. J. 
Gamboa) 





” A spontaneous remark by Sra. Wise, made during the research on this project when, 
one evening, we were unable to finish a group of cards which we had expected to complete. 
We did not have the objective situation under control. 

11 For further discussion of this problem see W. E. Bull, Related functions of haber 
and estar, MLJ 27.119-23 (1943). 
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Alli guedaré (habr4) un oficial con gente armada y él los fusilaré conforme vayan llegando. 


(Mundo Uruguayo) 
y como delante de mi qguedaba (habia) un remolino. (José Carner) 
se dispondrén de manera que a un lado quede (haya) una mesa desvencijada donde estara 


la maestra. (Alfredo Cantén) 


III. WHEN OTHERS DEPART, TO STAY OR BE LEFT BEHIND. There is considerable 
confusion in actual practice, which may be attributed, in large measure, to the 
fact that in many of these cases there is no objective means of determining the 
choice of form. To give one instance, when one of two birds on a fence flies away, 
no one can establish whether the second bird ‘stayed behind’ or ‘was left behind’. 
The facts are not available and either interpretation is linguistically valid. In 
contrast, if a robber walks away from a victim tied to a tree, the facts are clearly 
ascertainable and may be properly reported: the victim is left behind (quedar); 
he does not choose to stay there (quedarse). If the context, as in the following ex- 
ample, offers evidence (atados) that the subject is passive, there is no hesitation 
in usage. 

Los caballos quedaron atados a la sombra de unos 4rboles. (Lépez y Fuentes) 


We are dealing, obviously, with a range of objective situations which is es- 
tablished by the native’s ability to distinguish objective, mutually exclusive 
factors. The center of the objective range remains ambiguous because the ob- 
server cannot abstract from the situation the data necessary to make a choice of 
form in agreement with the pole conventions. Neither choice can be proved 
objectively to be correct. Two alternatives, consequently, are possible: an in- 
dividual may recognize the objective situation for what it is and be indifferent to 
the selection of form; or he may project his own private interpretation upon 
ambiguous situations and select the form which would properly be used if the 
objective event could actually be shown to correspond to the interpretation. 
The apparent contradiction in usage is not, as a result, an indication of free alter- 
nation without linguistic or semantic consequences. When the facts are clear the 
form reports them properly. Thus: 

Todos volvieron a Ontifiena. Juan y Vicente quedaron en el calabozo. (Ramén Sender) 
Ellos se murieron y guedé la nifia miserablemente, en poder de su buena nodriza. (M. J. 


Arce) 
Sobre nuestras cabezas pasé la tormenta. Muy pronto Ureiia se aparté de la lucha, el sefior 


Chopitea se declaré leguista contrito e incondicional y yo quedé solo con mis cinco libras 
mensuales en el gabinete del abogado. (H. de la Torre) 


In contrast: 


El se fué para Buenos Aires. Yo me quedé aqui. (C. M. Princivalle) 
Se metié precipitadamente en la Iglesia. El mayordomo se quedé fuera. (Ramén Sender) 


The presence of a locative adverb is an inexplicably critical factor in all the 
examples above. When it is absent, guedarse is obligatory regardless of meaning. 
Compare the sentence Di una palabra y me quedo (A. Casona), in which the 
speaker obviously makes the decision, with the following instance, in which 
Emilio is just as obviously left behind against his will: 


Los doce caballos partieron casi a un tiempo. Emilio quedé aturdido con esta sacudida y 
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antes de reponerse, vid pasar a su lado como flechas, siete u ocho caballos que se le adelan- 


taron. 
—iSe quedé Emilio! —grité sand abtasiaillead Esperancita. (Alfredo Cantén) 


No satisfactory explanation has been encountered for this phenomenon. It ap- 
pears to have influenced the imperative, which, often used without a locative, 
must always be reflexive: 


Quédese, Don Celes, y echaremos un partido de ranita. (Valle-Incl&én) 


IV. To REMAIN IN A PLACE. Usage in this category is extremely complicated 
and confused. This may be attributed to a dilemma which the language is in- 
capable of resolving satisfactorily. Since more than two conceptions of reality 
are involved, the dichotomatic principle is no longer applicable. First, pure loca- 
tion, which is non-reflexive, may merge into continued location. The object is 
(quedar) somewhere and continues to remain (quedar) in the same place. This 
construction is non-reflexive: 


Pasajes como la muerte de Davalos y el heroismo del Conde Niebla quedardn siempre entre 
los fragmentos m&s hermosos de la poesia castellana. (J. Chabas) 


Such objects, however, may be personalized and the responsibility for action 
appears to be projected upon them by the figure. The reflexive is used: 


Esas composiciones debieran haberse quedado en los albumos en que fueron escritas. (Re- 
vista nacional de cultura, Venezuela) 
El romanticismo que buscaba la raiz tradicional se quedé en lo episédico. (L. A. Sanchez) 


Second, there may be only one entity under consideration: the action brings 
the subject to a place; he remains there. Since no one else is involved, the notion 
of being left behind is irrelevant; but neither construction is satisfactory, since 
quedar has already been established as ‘to be left’ and quedarse as ‘to stay’, and 
neither interpretation applies here. There is no third, alternative construction. 
When the situation just described is clearly defined, choice appears to favor the 
non-reflexive construction as a practical solution of the dilemma. The informants, 
however, would not categorically reject the possibility of the reflexive. 


Los estudiantes han entrado al oir los gritos. Quedan en escena con Natacha. (A. Casona) 
Quienes acudieren a hablarle, guedardn al pie mismo de la pefia, sobrecogidos por la imposi- 
bilidad de salvar mds distancia. (J. Carner) 

Fué a la ventana y alli guedé contemplaéndolas. (Cultura universitaria, Venezuela) 
Mientras Gervasio atiende a misiones que vienen y van, él sube al crestén del cerro y con- 
templa el imponente panorama; queda con la mirada perdida en la remota linea de la costa 
... . (M. A. Menéndez) 


V. To REMAIN IN AN ASSUMED POSITION. A single entity is involved; the non- 
reflexive is used: 


Juan subié con dificultad y quedé a caballo en el muro. (Ramén Sender) 

Al bajar, frente a la puerta del hotel, Gustavo tendié enérgicamente la mano, dispuesto a 
huir. La mano quedé, cébmicamente, en el aire. (B. Jarnés) 

Le desligaban los pies y lo hacian levantarse. Quedaba de pie, encogido, como un jorobado. 
(Ramén Sender) 
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quedar AS A MEANINGFUL COPULA 


The two copulative functions of quedar create a contrastive range which is quite 
independent of the problem of the reflexive. At one pole there is the grammatical- 
ized copula, at the other the meaningful quedar. The critical factor, once more, 
is the nature of the objective event. It has already been demonstrated that the 
grammaticalized copula is used to express a change which is either produced by 
mutation (quedarse turbado) or brought about by an agent (quedar reparado por). 
In addition, the same copula expresses the incipient state resulting from such 
a change. ‘Changing’, that is ‘becoming’, merges almost imperceptibly into 
‘beginning to be’. 

When the contrastive and meaningful copula is brought into this picture we 
realize that quedar is indeed a linguistic Jekyll-and-Hyde. The meaningful 
quedar expresses the exact opposites of the grammaticalized copula: it is dura- 
tive instead of ingressive; it indicates that the subject is unchanged instead of 
changed. Compare: 


Con poco trabajo queda brillante. With a very little work it becomes (will be) bright. 
Adn cuando se le maltrata queda brillante, pulido. Even when mistreated it remains bright 
and smooth. 


Obviously, the clue to this violent contrast in meaning is not contained in the 
verb quedar. The meaning must be defined by contrasting the nature of the act 
with the state expressed by the predicate adjective. Notice how, in the following 
examples, dominar conflicts with libre and modificar with vigente; the result of 
neither verb can be the state expressed by the adjective: 


Los 4rabes entran en la peninsula en 711 y tres afios después la dominan casi integramente. 
Sé6lo algunos rincones aislados quedan libres. (A. del Rio) 

Se modifica el Articulo 446 de dicho Cédigo, quedando solamente vigente del mismo, su 
apartado (A). (El Mundo, Havana) 


By contrast, in the following sentences the purpose of the action is in accord 
with the state expressed by the adjectives and a resulting state is indicated. 
Notice also that the contrast between blanquecino and transparente guarantees 
a change: 


Cuando aparece blanquecino, puede ser filtrado y quedar transparente como antes. (Al- 
manaque, Spain) 

Las cortinas de la oficina o del cuarto de las nifias quedardn muy simpdticas agregindoles 
una arandela de chintz. (El Tiempo, Bogoté) 


The meaningful copula is also found in contrastive relation with the reflexive 
complex expressing mutation. Here the contrast is between mutation and durative 
state. Quedar stresses duration: 


Desqués de un corto silencio en el que guedaron todos muy pensativos. (Ramén Sender) 
Quedarse emphasizes the mutation: 


Estreché fuerte mis manos, las hizo muchas caricias, vidlas detenidamente, y se quedé 
pensaliva. (M. J. Arce) 


When a verb normally expresses both the incipience and the continuation 
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of an act, ambiguity cannot be avoided and the constructions alternate. More- 
over, the non-reflexive may be interpreted as either mutation or duration. Thus: 


Después de haber dicho aquellas sandeces, (me) quedé callado. (M. Galvez) 


There is no ambiguity of this kind in the following example: duration is effec- 
tively blocked. Interpretation may fluctuate, though probably improperly, be- 
tween mutation and resulting state. 


A veces, para distraer la preocupacién, empufiaba el remo hasta quedar exhausto. (J. E. 
Rivera) 


When mutation, resulting state, and the passive are blocked by the context, 
quedar expresses only duration, and contrast is restricted to variations between 
reflexive and non-reflexive. Here again there are more situations than devices, 
and usage fluctuates. 

The concept of passive and active may be irrelevant, as in the following ex- 
ample, where the action producing the state is reciprocal. Only non-reflexive 
constructions were encountered, but the informants would not reject an alternate 
reflexive. 


Quedan un rato abrazados. (J. Grau) 


If the state expressed by the predicate is not controlled by the subject, the 
subject is passive. When the predicate is a past participle, the difference between 
the true passive and the expression of a durative state is extremely slight, and 
interpretation fluctuates. Only the expressed agent in the following example 


throws the weight of interpretation toward the estar passive: 


Las zonas afectadas por la Ley Marcial quedaron aislados de] mundo exterior por las fuerzas 
militares. (Panam4 América) 


In the next example the true passive is blocked, and quedar clearly means ‘to 
remain’. The subject, however, is not responsible for the state, and the reflexive 
is not acceptable. 


Se modifica el Articulo 446 del dicho Cédigo, quedando solamente vigente del mismo, su 
apartado (A). (El Mundo, Havana) 


By contrast, the subject may obviously be responsible for the continuation 
of the state in which it finds itself, and the reflexive is used. Thus: 


Desde sus primeros afios pueden ir a la escuela. Los hay muchos, empero, que se quedan 
analfabetos. (Universidad de San F. Xavier, Bolivia) 

La hija quiso hacerle abuelo, y, como él no tenia cara de tal, resolvié quedarse en padre. (J. 
Icaza) 


One example was encountered which expresses the same general concept but 
where the predicate is a noun: 


y en la montafia que se guedé montafia para escarmiento de sus ansias césmicas de curiosear 
el infinito. (Charvarria Flores) : 


The reflexive, clearly, is the sign of responsibility. Free variation—or perhaps 
in this case it is better to say hesitation—appears in those instances where the 
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need to distinguish is not significant. The factors fixing the conventional signs 
are missing in the objective situation, and either construction is acceptable. Only 
strong tendencies can be marked. 


quedar FORMS A PROGRESSIVE COMPOUND 


This special auxiliary function of guedar has been postponed to the last because 
its formal features separate it from all other constructions. Choice of form 
fluctuates. There is a multiple dilemma which may be solved according to several 
of the conventions already established, but in no case satisfactorily. First, the 
subject as subject of the participle must be active and the meaning should be 
‘to remain’, i.e. to continue or keep on doing whatever is indicated by the present 
participle; the action, however, may be incipient or durative. Second, the notion 
of place may be introduced and further complicated by the notion of departure, 
so that the subject may stay or be left doing what the participle indicates. Two 
forces are now in conflict: the active subject of the participle is simultaneously 
passive in terms of one aspect of the meaning of the auxiliary. No solution is 
possible. The informants’ responses to all examples are chaotic. A few are given 
here simply to complete the record. 


QUEDAR QUEDARSE 


Tomé la carta de Power y quedé miréndome. Después, Juan se quedé mirando a su 
(J. E. Bello) mujer. (Ramén Sender) 


Queda velando la nifia. (M. J. Arce) La campana gorda, que se quedé exhalando 

un vaho de resonido. (Amado Alonso) 

pero después, cuando se condensan y se se- Ella me conté mas tarde que sdlo por 

paran, quedan flotando en el espacio ... . haberla oido me quedaba yo sonriendo 
(Almanaque, Spain) en mi dormida. (J. Carner) 

Atraviesa Nemuel otra vez la estancia y en- Habia observado que el sacerdote se 
caminase a la puerta derecha, bajo cuyo quedaba a veces dudando entre sus pen- 
dintel queda esperando a los hombres. (J. samientos y sus palabras. (Ramén 
Grau) Sender) 


It is to be hoped that by now a number of salient facts have emerged. First, 
the reflexive plays two major roles in its combination with quedar, both of which 
are reflections of standard usage. It is a sign of partially self-induced mutation 
(embobarse : quedarse embobado). In the caérsele function it places the responsibil- 
ity for the event (/ La tabla no se me queda!). In the second case it may simply 
indicate that the involved entity (me) does not control the situation, without 
actually asserting that the subject of quedar is actively responsible for the event. 
It may also indicate that the subject actively assumes responsibility for the 
action (Se fueron, pero yo me quedé aqut). 

Second, the contrast between quedar and quedarse may be formulated in terms 
of ranges, with one form at one pole and the contrastive one at the other. These 
ranges, however, are discrete, and the dichotomy is not explanatory of all the 
uses of the verb. It is applicable only where a contrast involving the basic func- 
tions of the reflexive can be established. 

Third, confusion between the contrastive functions of the two forms is pro- 
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duced by two sets of factors: (1) the objective situation is such that the observer 
cannot determine which form accurately interprets the events, and (2) the prin- 
ciple of a range cannot be properly employed, since more than two factors are 
simultaneously involved. These facts do not substantiate the theory that the 
choice of form is consistently subjective. Subjectivity becomes a factor only when 
the prime forces establishing the range convention are inoperative. 

Fourth and last, it should be evident that the native is constantly responding 
to a number of clearly recognizable signals which guide him unerringly in his 
use of the language, even when the permutations involved seem exceedingly 
great. If all Spaniards, regardless of country or background, use these forms in 
the same fashion, then these signals are objective. That the native is incapable 
of isolating and defining them at will does not mean that they do not exist or 
that they cannot be discovered by proper analytical techniques. Once the ob- 
jective signals are defined, the non-native need not be forever condemned to the 
hoary practice of learning a language ‘by feel’, like a miserable rat puzzling its 
way blindly and haphazardly through a laboratory maze. 





VARIATIONS IN COLOR AND LENGTH OF FRENCH [a] 
A SPECTROGRAPHIC STUDY 


Smon BELAsco 
University of Pennsylvania 


This experiment! was undertaken to determine whether a definite relation 
exists in French between the duration of a vowel and its variations in color. 
Conforming with the terminology of Martin Joos, we use the word color rather 
than timbre or vowel quality.2 Within a limited range any vowel sound may 
undergo some variation in the frequency of its formants without losing its iden- 
tity. This study will attempt to show that in French a definite relation exists 
between these frequency variations and the length of an [a] sound. 

Some 445 spectrograms of the French sound [a] were examined. The samples 
were of the broad-band or 300-cycle-filter type*—all recorded from pronunciations 
of a single native informant. At the time the spectrograms were made, the speaker 
made no conscious effort to preserve the color of the vowel. He was primarily 
concerned with the pronunciation of the consonants which sometimes preceded 
and sometimes followed the [a] sounds in question. 

Most of the examples consisted of two [a] sounds separated by two consonants 
accented in the following manner: [apr4, aps4, apf4, apté; abr4, abz4, abv, 
abd4], etc. It must be noted that the articulation of these sounds closely re- 
sembles the pronunciation of a series of isolated two-syllable French words. The 
accent falls in every case on the last syllable.‘ Previous studies have shown that 
accent in French is principally one of duration, not of intensity.’ An accented 
final syllable tends to be longer than the other syllables of the same rhythmic or 


phonetic group.® 


1 First reported in a paper read before the 1949 meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America at Stanford University. 

* The color of a sound is represented on a spectrogram by three horizontal bands or 
formants appearing at certain levels one above the other. The heights of these formants 
represent certain resonance frequencies and are relatively constant for each vowel or con- 
sonant sound. A characteristic picture is thereby realized for each sound. For basic acoustic 
phonetic theory see Martin Joos, Acoustic phonetics (Language Monograph No. 23, 1948). 

3 The frequency range of each spectrogram extends from 0 to 3500 cycles. The narrow- 
band method of filtering reproduces the formants at a width of 45 cycles. A better picture 
of the resonance frequencies is obtained with the broad-band filter, which reproduces each 
formant at a width of 300 cycles. 

‘Pierre Fouché, La prononciation actuelle du frangais (ou en sont les études de 
frangais), Le francais moderne 1.59 (1933): ‘Dans le frangais correct, l’accent ne quitte 
jamais la derniére syllabe.’ 

5 Pierre Delattre, L’accent final en frangais, The French Review 12.145 (1938): ‘La 
durée est le seul des trois éléments acoustiques (intensité, hauteur, durée) qui soit tou- 
jours, par sa proéminence, un facteur de |’accent.’ 

¢ For evidence supporting this statement see the intensity graph for French and Eng- 
lish, C. E. Parmenter and A. V. Blanc, An experimental study of accent in French and 
English, PMLA 48.607 (1933). 
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The physical features’ of [a]-color variants were compared in the unaccented 
and accented positions. The average length of the accented [a] of any utterance 
used in this experiment was approximately twice that of the unaccented [a] 
sound. A typical utterance such as [apr4] contains an initial [a] which is un- 
accented and therefore short, and a final [a] which is accented and therefore long. 


7 The three formants. Beginning with the one of lowest frequency, the formants are 
numbered respectively 1, 2, and 3. 
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Hereafter, wherever ‘long’ and ‘short’ are mentioned, they will be construed as 
synonymous with accented and unaccented respectively. 

Measurements were made to the center of each formant with the aid of a 
special scale. Where possible, corresponding points in time were chosen for 
measurement, showing a minimum of consonantal influence on the three formants 
of each [a] spectrogram. 

Frequency variations of formants 1, 2, and 3 of the accented vowels were 
plotted on graph paper with a broken line. The variations of formants 1, 2, and 
3 of the unaccented vowels were plotted on the same paper with a solid line. 
For purposes of identification we shall refer to the formants of the accented vowels 
as 1L, 2L, and 3L, and to the formants of the unaccented vowels as 1S, 2S, and 
3S—where L stands for long and §S for short. 

In Fig. A the horizontal scale, graded in cycles per second, shows the variations 
in frequency of formants 1S and 1L for all the [a] sounds studied. The vertical 
scale indicates the number of cases occurring at each frequency, measured to the 
nearest 25 cycles. The resultant figures are known as statistical polygons. 

At this point it might be worth while to discuss the statistical terms used in 
this experiment. We are interested in comparing the modes and means of form- 
ants 1S, 2S, and 3S with those of 1L, 2L, and 3L. The mode is the statistical 
name for the formant frequency occurring at the peak of the polygon. It is the 
most popular frequency for this formant, and indicates the point where the 
greatest number of cases occur. This fact is of little consequence unless the average 
frequency for each formant is known. In a statistical polygon this may or may 
not be the same as the mode. In a normal distribution curve this average fre- 
quency or mean is identical with the mode. The mean may be defined as the 
arithmetical average of all the frequency variations (in cycles per second) of a 
formant, and is obtained by dividing the sum of these frequencies by the total 
number of cases measured. 

It is possible to mark the approximate location of the mean on a statistical 
polygon with an X. But a more accurate comparison of two means is obtained 
when their statistical polygons are converted into normal distribution curves, 
having the same mean and standard deviation as the polygons. The standard 
deviation is the most satisfactory measure of variability. It is defined as the 
square root of the mean squared deviations from the arithmetic mean. The larger 
the standard deviation, the less typical is the mean.® 

Fig. A is a graph comparing the modes of formant 1S and formant 1L. Fig. B 


8 In converting the statistical polygon into a normal curve, the height or peak of the 
mean is obtained by the formula 


Yo= = 
ov 2r 

where Yo is equal to the height of the normal curve at the mean formant frequency, N 
represents the total number of cases measured, and small sigma denotes the standard 
deviation in cycles per second. The various other heights of the plus and minus values 
along the horizontal scale or abscissa are fractions of Yo and may be compared as follows: 
Y at +1lo = .60653 X Yo; Y at +20 = .13534 X Yo; Y at +3c = 01111 X Yo. For a full 
discussion of this procedure see Herbert Sorenson, Statistics for students of psychology 
and education 169-70 (New York, 1936). 
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compares the modes of formants 2S and 2L. The number of cases at each formant 
frequency can be read directly from the graphs. Fig. A’ shows a comparison be- 
tween the means of formants 1S and 1L. The points along the curves are sepa- 
rated from each other by a distance of one standard deviation. The standard 
deviations for both normal curves were computed from the data in Fig. A. Fig. 
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B’ compares the means of formant 2S and formant 2L, using the data from 
Fig. B. 

A glance at Figs. A and B reveals that the modes of formants 1S and 2S are 
respectively higher than those of formants 1L and 2L, thereby showing more 
cases at the peak frequencies for the unaccented formants than for the accented. 
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In Fig. A’, however, the peak of the curve of formant 1S is higher than that of 
formant 1L; but in Fig. B’ the peak of formant 2S is lower than that of 2L. Thus 
the peaks of the means here indicate only a relative difference in height. We 
must, therefore, concern ourselves with the means or average formant frequencies 
alone. 

The [a]-color variants for formant 1S show a mean frequency of 725 cycles. 
Formant 1L shows a mean of 696 cycles—a difference of 29 cyles. Formant 2S 
has a mean frequency of 1513 cycles, whereas formant 2L has a mean of 1440 
cycles—a difference of 73 cycles. Formant 3S shows a mean of 2400 cycles, 
whereas formant 3L shows a mean value of 2382 cycles—a difference of 18 cycles. 

A greater appreciation of the difference between each group of formants is 
realized when the various ranges of formants 1, 2, and 3 of the long and short 
[a]’s are compared with each other. Formant 18 ranges from 600 to 800 cycles 
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(200~ range); 1L, from 575 to 800 cycles (225~ range); 2S, from 1250 to 1800 
cycles (550~ range) ; 2L, from 1250 to 1600 cycles (350~ range) ; 3S (see Fig. C), 
from 2075 to 2700 cycles (625~ range); 3L, from 2150 to 2650 cycles (500~ 
range). 

One fact stands out clearly. The average or mean frequencies for formants 1, 
2, and 3 of the accented [a] variants are lower than those of the unaccented [a] 
formants. This signifies that the duration associated with accent in French 
tends to lower the formant frequencies of an [a] sound. The spectrograms of 
formant 3 were not always clear and consequently were more difficult to measure. 
Considering their relatively high ranges, formants 3S and 3L may be regarded 

* As shown by the formula given in fn. 8, N is directly proportional to Yo. An increase 


in the total number of cases measured would produce a corresponding increase in the height 
of the normal curve at the mean. 
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as approximately equal, since they show less disparity between their means than 
do 2S and 2L or 1S and IL. 

Without going into too much detail, let us mention the physiological meaning 
of two existing interpretations concerning formants 1 and 2. Joos states that 
there is a relation between formant 1 and tongue height, and between formant 2 
and back-to-front placement.!° Higher tongue positions should give lower fre- 
quencies to formant 1 (throat resonance); more fronted tongue position should 
give higher frequencies to formant 2 (mouth resonance). Developing this idea 
one step further, Pierre Delattre shows that the frequency of formant 1 bears a 
constant and direct relation to the opening of the buccal cavity; and the frequency 
of formant 2, a constant and indirect relation to the length of the buccal cavity— 
length which can be produced mainly by tongue-backing or lip-rounding or 
both." This means that in normal speech the frequency of formant 1 tends to 
decrease as the tongue is raised or the mouth is closed; and the frequency of 
formant 2 tends to decrease as the tongue is drawn back or the lips are rounded. 

Fig. D is a formant-frequency chart of so-called ideal French vowels as pro- 
nounced by our informant.” The vertical scale read from top to bottom repre- 
sents the frequencies of formant 1, whereas the horizontal scale read from right 
to left indicates the frequencies for formant 2. Ideal [a] located at the point 
1 = 725~, 2 = 1300~ was deliberately pronounced without consonants in an 
attempt to produce the desired vowel color. The small x at the point 1 = 696~, 
2 = 1440~ indicates the location of the average accented [a] used in our experi- 
ment. The small x’ at point 1 = 725~, 2 = 1513~ marks the location of the 
average unaccented [a] sound. 

It is easily understood that the less fronted position of long [a] with respect 
to short [a] is due to the duration associated with the French accent. But this 
does not explain why ideal [a]—which is actually an accented [a]—is less fronted 
than our long [a]. The physiological interpretations of Joos and Delattre would 
indicate that the tongue is more fronted and the buccal cavity is shorter—ac- 
counting for the higher frequency of formant 2—for long [a] than for ideal [a]. 

Consonantal influence may be largely responsible for this tongue-fronting 
and buccal-cavity shortening, for of our 445 [a] color variants—224 of them 
accented—the frequency of formant 2 was higher than that of the ideal vowel 
(1300~) in every case but three. In these three exceptions long [a] was preceded 
either by a dorsal r or by [w]—two sounds which have a definite frequency- 
lowering influence on formant 2 of [a]. 


1 Joos, Acoustic phonetics 57-9. 

1 P, Delattre, Un triangle acoustique des voyelles orales du frangais, The French Re- 
view 21.477-84 (1948). 

2 Actually Fig. D represents the Delattre acoustic vowel triangle and our average ac- 
cented and unaccented [a]’s superimposed together on the Joos formant chart. 

18 Joos, Acoustic phonetics 101-2, discussing the problem of the pure sample, already 
observed the striking effect of consonants on the formants of contiguous vowels: [g] shifts 
the vowel [1] ‘into the [i] territory ... no matter whether the [g] precedes or follows the 
vowel. (Other spectrograms show that [k] and [yn] do the same.) ... Our data are 
very sketchy, but they seem to show that the beginning or end of a vowel sound, where it 
is in contact with a consonant, is modified in a manner characteristic of that consonant.’ 
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To recapitulate. We have statistically compared formants 1, 2, and 3 respectively 
of accented (long) French [a] with unaccented (short) French [a]. Our compari- 
son involved some 445 spectrograms. These accented and unaccented [a]’s were 
also compared with an abstract ideal [a]. We can summarize our findings from an 
acoustic point of view, showing at the same time the relationship they bear to 
physiological phenomena. 

1. A constant relation appears to exist for the French vowel [a] between the 
degree of duration and the frequency of formants 1, 2, and 3. The longer (more 
accented) an [a] sound is, the lower the frequencies of its formants tend to be, 
and inversely. 

2. Relating our findings to the physiological interpretation theories of Joos 
and Delattre, we conclude that the tongue is normally less fronted and the buccal 
cavity is longer (lower frequency of formant 2) for an accented [a] than for an 
unaccented [a]. On the other hand the tongue is higher and the buccal cavity is 
closer (lower frequency of formant 1) for an accented [a] than for an unaccented 
[a]. Duration associated with the French accent may therefore be correlated with 
closing of the buccal cavity (tongue-raising) and lengthening of the buccal cavity 
(tongue-backing). See Fig. D. 

3. Fig. D is so calibrated that 6 centimeters of the chart measured in any 
direction equal 1 octave on the musical (tempered) scale; 5 millimeters equal 1 
semitone. There is a difference of approximately 3 semitones between ideal [a] 
and short [a], 2 semitones between ideal [a] and long [a], and 1.3 semitones be- 
tween x and x’ (long [a] and short [a]). An accented [a] tends to be less fronted 
than an unaccented [a].!* The ideal [a] is less fronted than the average accented 
[a]. Since our long and short [a]’s were uttered without any special attention to 
their color, they represent something close to normal French speech [a]—which 
is closer to American [x] than is the French ideal [a]. 

If we take into account that more time is allowed to perceive color for accented 
[a] than for unaccented [a], and that a still greater period of time is allowed to 
perceive ideal [a] than accented [a], we find in time perception one of the causes 
of color difference of these three [a] sounds. No doubt there are several other 
causes, the most complex being that of consonantal influence already mentioned. 

4 Tt is interesting to note that our accented [a] bears somewhat the same relation to 
unaccented [a] that the ideal [a] bears to the ideal [a]. 





TABOOS ON ANIMAL NAMES IN UKRAINIAN 


RoMAN SMAL-STOCKI 
Marquette University 


In Lg. 24.56-63 (1948), M. B. Emeneau re-examines the problem of taboos 
on animal names, with special reference to the IE names for the bear in Slavic. 
Collecting nearly the whole literature on the subject, he demonstrates that there 
is as yet no satisfactory explanation: why was the original IE name for the bear 
(represented by Lat. ursus, Gk. drktos, etc.) displaced in Slavic by a compound 
meaning ‘honey-eater’ (Russ. m’edv’ éd’), in Baltic by a word meaning ‘one who 
licks’ (Lith. lokfjs), and in Germanic by a word meaning ‘brown’ (Eng. bear)? 

Emeneau summarizes the two current theories. Frazer and Meillet believe in 
a ‘hunter’s taboo’: when the animal is hunted, the utterance of its name is for- 
bidden because, understanding human speech, it would either escape or become 
dangerous to the hunter. (Emeneau rejects at once Meillet’s additional explana- 
tion, that the name is not used because the animal is ‘repugnant’.) Keller, 
Schrader, and Gray, on the other hand, believe in a ‘religious taboo’: for the 
primitive hunter, the bear was in some way part of the world of gods and demons; 
to name it gave the bear the power to harm the hunter. According to this view, 
the original name of the bear in the Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic languages had 
a ‘religio-demonic meaning’. 

Hallowell, in an article cited by Emeneau (Bear ceremonialism in the northern 
hemisphere, Amer. Anthr. NS 28.1-175), establishes a correlation between that 
ceremonialism, which regarded the bear as in some sense a sacred figure, and 
the taboo on the bear’s name while hunting. But Hallowell’s data are too recent 
to explain the displacement of the bear’s name in the older languages except those 
of the Finno-Ugric family. On the basis of Hallowell’s correlation, Emeneau 
proposes (Lg. 24.59-60) an interesting hypothesis: that the bear ceremonialism 
of the circum-polar area is at least as old as classical antiquity, and that the area 
embraced even the Danube territory, possibly the Balkans, and ‘could easily 
involve the Germanic and the Balto-Slavic speakers of that period’, who ‘about 
2000 years ago (or longer ...) practised bear ceremonialism ... . These IE speakers 
practised, concomitantly with ceremonialism, a verbal taboo, to such an extent 
that several new formations independently displaced the old IE word for “bear’’. 
... undoubtedly Christianity in its various forms wiped [the ceremonialism] out 
as a flourishing cult, leaving only meagre relics here and there ... and certainly 
a tendency even now to avoid the bear’s name... .’ 

Emeneau finally presents the following opinion (24.60): ‘The introduction of 
the ethnological material of the present period and that vaguely hinted at by 
classical sources complicates the problem, ... and makes the solution hypothetical 
in a very high degree. It does, however, make it certain that we cannot speak, 
as Frazer and Meillet did, of a “hunter’s taboo” affecting the name of the bear 
in the Germanic and Balto-Slavic languages. It is much more probably that a 
“religious taboo” is in play. Keller and Schrader led on the correct path ... .’ 
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In taking my stand as an opponent of both the current theories, I speak as a 
hunter, whose early holidays were spent nearly every year in the Carpathian 
Mountains in the famous Wassilko Forests, among the Ukrainian highlanders. 
Bears had become rare there even before the first world war; but I had many 
occasions, while hunting deer, to discuss bear hunting with the foresters and 
gamekeepers of the region. 

What most amazed me is that the taboo on the name of the bear is still in 
force. The Ukrainian Hutsuls avoid the word medv’id’ ‘honey-eater’, and use 
instead the following euphemisms, often several of them in the same conversation: 
burmylo ‘growler, grumbler’ (from burmot'ity ‘to growl’); buré ‘growler’ (from 
buréaty ‘to growl’); vuzko ‘uncle’; egzekutor ‘bailiff’, the bear’s cattle-stealing 
habits resembling the bailiff’s collection of taxes; tot (demonstr. pron.) ‘that one’; 
tot staryj ‘that old one’; tot velykyj ‘that big one’; vin ‘he’; and vedm'id’. The last 
form is of course developed from medv’id’ ; it is not, in my opinion, a merely me- 
chanical metathesis, but rather a deliberate attempt to create a name different 
from the old one. 

It was clear to me, from my contacts with the speakers who used these expres- 
sions, that a mechanical application of the two current theories of taboo would be 
valueless here. Such an application involves serious methodological errors, among 
them the following: the necessary systematic research into the names of the 
bear in those parts of the Slavic area where bears are still common has been 
neglected; the names of the bear have not been connected with other animal 
names or with hunter’s slang in genera!; and no attempt has been made to in- 
vestigate the psychological background of the taboo, or to take into account the 
fundamental outlook of the Slavic people in question. When I tried to look for 
an explanation based on motives active in modern as well as in ancient times, 
I found that the so-called taboo exists in Ukrainian without any vestige of a 
religious or demonic bear cult, and without involving the notion (ridiculous to 
all hunters) that bears can understand their speech. The real reasons for the 
taboo must be sought in contemporary culture. 

Investigation from many points of view has convinced me that the displace- 
ment phenomenon in Ukrainian is to be connected with the Ukrainian high- 
landers’ belief in the MAGICAL POWER OF wWoRDS—a belief that permeates their 
entire outlook. The displacement of animal names is in fact part of a word magic 
that is rooted in extremely ancient times. Before writing was known, the utter- 
ance of a word was an act of magic, often accompanied by other magical acts or 
gestures. The highlanders still believe, as indeed the whole Ukrainian peasantry 
does, that words have a magical evocative power: that the utterance of a name 
evokes the thing named. This belief is at the foundation of their whole philosophy 
of life; Christianity, through its doctrine of the efficacy of prayer, has only 
strengthened the belief in the magical power of all words. 

Until the first world war, the whole year in the life of a Ukrainian peasant 
was occupied by a cycle of traditional ceremonies consisting of folksongs, often 
associated with ceremonial acts and dances. Shortly after the beginning of the 
new year, winter and frost were cursed and expelled; then the spring was in- 
vited by a continual repetition of its name; later good crops and beneficent 
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acts of nature—rain, sunshine, fine weather for haying—were invoked by tra- 
ditional formulas, and evil acts were averted. The cycle ended with Christmas. 

Potebnya (cf. M. Hrushevsky, History of Ukrainian literature 1.105-6, 2.1301 
[Kiev, 1935-7]) has convincingly shown that the beautiful descriptions of the 
wealth, health, longevity, and wisdom of the head of the family and his wife 
in Ukrainian carols are not poetic images but magic spells, based on the belief 
in the miraculous power of words to bring into existence the things or attributes 
which they designate. Similarly spring songs are spells to speed the coming of 
spring, and the ceremonial songs at a wedding are spells to insure happiness, 
health, and fertility. Folk medicine, as practised even today, is full of verbal 
spells, as are the methods used by witches to gain love or destroy an enemy. 
The bond between an object and its name is not regarded by these speakers as 
accidental; it is felt to be real and substantial. 

Hrushevsky thinks that this belief is connected, in its origins, with the magic 
practices of the Sumerians of Mesopotamia and the Babylonian magicians. The 
Frenchman Lenorman stressed the importance of Chaldean magic for the 
Eastern Slavs and Russians. And W. Miller as early as 1870 published a com- 
parison of Russian and Assyrian spells. It is my opinion, however, that belief 
in word magic among the Slavs and their Indo-European ancestors developed 
organically within the IE sphere, not under foreign influence. 

It is this belief in the magical evocative power of words that underlies the 
present displacement of the word for ‘bear’ in Ukrainian. The immediate motive 
for the displacement is a fear of realizing the meaning of the word: the fear 
that utterance of the name will invoke the appearance of the animal named 
and thus bring harm to the speaker. Fear is a constant companion of the simple 
peasants and highlanders who live in direct contact with the forces of nature; 
it is not surprising that this fear should institute a censorship between a danger- 
ous object (such as the bear) and its ‘real’ name. Compare the Ukrainian saying, 
Pro vouka pomouka a vouk u chatu ‘One speaks of the wolf and it runs into the 
house’. 

Not only the name of the bear but the names of all potentially dangerous 
animals are displaced by circumlocutions and euphemisms. Thus vouk ‘wolf’ is 
regularly displaced, among hunters and the people of the Carpathians, by 
kot'tuha ‘large cat or dog’, nesytyt ‘the insatiable’, s’tromanec’ ‘the gray one’, 
z'vir ‘beast’ (v l'is't 2’virno ‘the forest is full of wolves’), or pesyk ‘little dog’. 
(An old woman told me that pesyk used to be the most ‘proper’ name to use, 
because if wolves were called by their ‘real’ names they would multiply rapidly 
and soon become a danger to peasants and their cattle—a kind of inverted 
fertility spell.) A similar displacement occurs in the case of serpents, of which 
there are many deadly varieties in the Carpathians, greatly feared by the people: 
hadyna ‘serpent’ is displaced by ta ‘she’, douha ‘the long one’, Scezla ‘may it 
disappear’, goga (whose etymology I do not know—perhaps a Rumanian or 
Hungarian loanword), ta §¢o v koréach sydyt ‘she who sits in the bushes’, jechyda 
‘the bad one’, pohana ‘the ugly one’, haspyd ‘devil’, and plaz ‘glider’. (An old 
man once said to me ‘Don’t use the word [i.e. hadyna]; may it’—and he spat 
it out—‘not often appear!’) Even the hawk, which often steals hens, the fox, 
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which is also a thief, and the wild boar, which attacks if wounded and damages 
the field crops, are often called by euphemistic names among farmers’ wives: 
qastrub ‘hawk’ is displaced by polowyk ‘catcher’, chapuha ‘picker’, kania ‘crier’, 
and kurochvat ‘hen-catcher’; lys ‘fox’ by haukun ‘barker’; and dyka svynia ‘wild 
boar’ by dyk, odynec’, and kaban. But animals that are not dangerous—the 
stag, the roebuck, and so on—are called by their ‘real’ names without displace- 
ment. 

Women fairly often give a typically feminine explanation of the displacement: 
to use the animal’s real name would insult the animal. It is doubtless from such 
a feeling that the tendency has developed to apply flattering names to savage 
beasts, e.g. vuiko ‘uncle’ to the bear and pesyk ‘nice little dog’ to the wolf; the 
reason is evidently that the magic power of these friendly names can change 
the bear and the wolf into friendly animals. 

My view finds support in the following words of Diedrich Westermann, Tabu 
und Sprache in Afrika, Fortschritte und Forschungen 29.52 (1940): 


Die gleiche Furcht, durch Nennung des Namens den Namentrager herbeizurufen, 
herrscht gegeniiber gefahrlichen Tieren, in der Regel aber nur, wenn man sich in der Steppe 
ausserhalb der Ortschaft befindet, denn dort halten sich die Tiere auf. Gréssere Tiere 
tragen haufig mehrere ‘“‘Beinamen’’, die alle nichts anderes sind als ‘‘Ersatznamen”’ fir 
den wirklichen, den man sich auszusprechen firchtet und der dariiber nicht selten ganz 
aus der Sprache verschwindet. 


I may draw attention also to the cave drawings of animals made in many 
places during the paleolithic period. According to many scholars, these are 
connected with the same magical belief that I have been discussing: a drawing, 
like a word, gives power over the creature which it represents. Magic is thus an 
extremely old component of the human view of the world. It is through the 
censorship exerted by this view that the displacement of animal names in Slavic 
is to be explained. An appropriate term for such displacement, therefore, would 
be MAGICAL SUPPRESSION. 


The displacement of the IE word for ‘bear’ in Balto-Slavic is of particular 
interest because the process, in my opinion, was influenced by a special factor 
which decided the development of the new term ‘honey-eater’ or ‘honey-licker’ 
instead of other possible euphemisms. 

It is necessary to appreciate the enormous importance of honey in ancient 
times. Honey was the sugar of those days: the great delicacy, the raw material 
for the oldest intoxicating beverage, and the medium, together with wax, for 
the payment of tribute. In old chronicles we find honey mentioned immediately 
after gold, silver, and wine; Christian teaching is often said to be ‘sweeter than 
honey’; and a rich country is a country ‘flowing with milk and honey’. Before the 
days of agriculture, wild bees built their hives in the cavities of trees; to find 
these hives and get the honey was a matter for competition between men and 
bears. 

This competition led to a long war between the rivals, a war which certainly 
did not end when men learned to keep bees in hives. In this ancient struggle, 
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men were not on the offensive—not hunters of the bear; instead, they were 
constantly on the defensive, guarding their hives against the bear as hunter. 
It was under these circumstances that the old IE name for the bear died out, 
partly because people feared to utter it, partly because honey-eating had be- 
come the dominant peculiarity of this creature in men’s minds. The new name, 
‘honey-eater’ or ‘honey-licker’, was thus applied to the bear only secondarily 
because hunters were afraid of invoking his presence by using the old name, 
but primarily because it expressed his dominant trait. 





NOTES ON TWO LANGUAGES IN THE SENUFO GROUP 
II. SUP’"IDE 


Wiiu1am E. WELMERS 
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The informant for this material! is a native of the village of Mulaso, French Sudan, 
about 25 miles west of Sikasso. A brief comparison of the speech of a Sikasso informant indi- 
cates that there is little dialect difference between the two places. One interesting difference 
noted is the apparent absence in Sikasso of a distinction between two morphotonemic 
classes of verbs which exists in Mulaso. Another brief comparison of the speech of an in- 
formant from some 45 miles northeast of Sikasso indicates considerable dialect difference; 
the range of phonetic variation within phonemes seems to be much less, and some differ- 
ences in the phonemic system were observed. However, the latter informant and the Mulaso 
informant understood each other easily, and both insisted that their speech was ‘the same’. 
The precise extent of the Sup’ide area is, however, not known. 

A word about the informant and the work done with him may be useful to help evaluate 
the analysis which follows. Whether for personal or for dialectal reasons, the informant’s 
articulation was not especially clear. In many cases it was extremely difficult to distinguish 
apparently different phonemes, especially vowels. However, the informant was unusually 
intelligent and patient; he found it easy to isolate phonemes from brief utterances, and some 
of the vowels in the recorded material were determined primarily by this means. Vowels so 
determined agreed with those more easily heard in the northeast dialect. As for tone, the 
writer confesses that he has never worked on a tone language in which the tones were so 
difficult to hear and to analyze. However, there need be little doubt of the general accuracy 
of the material below in respect to tone. Fortunately, the primary elements in the tonal 
structure of the language were analyzed on the basis of different types of evidence obtained 
independently at different times, with no possibility of carrying over errors from one set of 
evidence to another. In such cases, the agreement between independent records was higher 
than 90 percent, and cases of inconsistency were readily checked. This possibility of cross- | 
checks on the tonal material makes possible a very high degree of accuracy, in spite of the / 
difficulties and apparent possibilities of error at a given time. 

A word of deep appreciation should also be expressed to the Rev. Ralph Herber of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance station at Sikasso. In the work on both Sup’ide and 
Senadi, his faithful assistance compensated for the writer’s limited command of French, 
and his remarkable instinct for handling an informant properly made all the work far 
simpler and more pleasant than it would otherwise have been. 


1. THe PHONEMES AND THEIR ALTERNANTS 


1.0. The following is a chart of the phonemes of Sup’ide. In the chart of con- 
sonants, labiodental /f/ and /v/ are grouped with ‘bilabial’ consonants, and 
palatal /y/ with ‘velar’ consonants for reasons of the structural pattern. 


BmaBIAL BrmaBiAL DentTaAL VELAR GLOTTAL 
AFFRICATE 
Voiceless stops p’ p t k 
Voiced stops b’ b d g 
1 [This is the second of two related papers. The first, on Senadi, appeared in Lg. 26.126- 
46 (1950).—BB] 
494 
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BinABIAL DENTAL VELAR GLOTTAL 


Voiceless fricatives 
Voiced fricatives 
Voiced continuants 
Nasals 


Vowels:? FRONT CENTRAL Back 
i, i u, ti 
e 
2, § 9, 5 
a, 4 


Tones: High /’/ Low /*/; Mid (unmarked). 

The following palatalized consonants occur; they may be interpreted as 
clusters: 

a 
by dy 
fy sy 
vy zy 
= 2 
my ny 

1.1. The voiceless stops /p, t, k, ?/ are not strongly aspirated, but also not 
completely unaspirated. 

1.2. The bilabial affricates /p’/ and /b’/ have been recorded only before /u/ 
and /i/; it is possible that occurrences before other vowels were accidentally 
missed in recording. Before /u/ the alternants of these phonemes are [p‘, b’]; 
the release is sometimes labiodental, sometimes bilabial, but always articulated 
with the inner surface of the lower lip. Before /i/ the alternants are [p’, bY]; the 
palatal release is fricative, and friction continues throughout the following vowel. 
These sounds appear to be quite different from /py, by/; however, the palatal- 
ized clusters are not recorded before /i/. There are near-minimal contrasts be- 
tween /p’, b’/ and /p, b/ before /u/ which cannot conveniently be analyzed as 
conditioned in any relevant way. E.g.: 

mp’tu ‘hill’ mpuu ‘spider’ 
min&up’iu ‘I am sweeping it’ mi pdoni ‘my husband’ 
p’é ‘dog’ papd ‘drum’ 
min4&ub’ia ‘I am hitting it’ mind&ubuu ‘I am killing it’ 
udup’i ‘he has done it’ u 4u pi ‘he has cooked it’ 
minéub’ii ‘I am drinking it’ bil ‘stick’ 

1.3. The phonemes /b, d, g/ have roughly homotypical intervocalic alter- 
nants. Intervocalic /b/ is a close bilabial spirant [8]; intervocalic /d/ is a flap (or 

2In proofreading this article I find that I have used /é/ in the transcription of two 
words and one stem reconstructed from a word. Either I heard the forms incorrectly, or 
there is a phoneme /é/ of rare occurrence, not shown in the vowel table. The forms in 
question are /kééyag4/ ‘fist’, / kéage/ ‘to saw’, and the stem / fuké/ from /fikéné/ ‘a lamp’. 
The last of these may be the result of an incorrect analysis. 
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occasionally a trill) [r]; intervocalic /g/ is a uvular flap (or occasionally a trill) 
[kr]. Initial /g/ is not recorded, but initial /b, d/, as well as /g/ after initial 
/p/, are ordinary voiced stops. E.g.: 

banta ‘banana’ mibe ‘shadow’ 

difana ‘donkey’ tyede ‘calabash’ 

ngé difanke ‘that donkey’ tyige ‘tree’ 

1.4. The palatalized consonants of the dental series /ty, dy, sy, zy, ly, ny/ 
are somewhat farther forward than the English consonants in cheap, jeep, sheep, 
azure, lewd, onion, and usually have a distinct [y] glide release. The remaining 
palatalized consonants, the bilabials and /ky/, are not common; but a few un- 
mistakable cases occur, in which the glide cannot be interpreted as a vowel since 
it has no distinguishable tone. Of these, /wy/ is a simultaneous bilabial and 
palatal continuant similar to the initial consonant in French huit; the others are 
quite like the non-palatalized forms, but with a [y] glide release. E.g.: 

pyég& ‘house, compound’ tyGé ‘pot’ 
fya ‘fish’ dyiege ‘soap’ 
wyédé ‘money’ syé?alé ‘basket’ 
kyégé ‘arm’ lyf ‘eat’ 

1.5. The seven non-nasalized vowels are approximately like the correspond- 
ing vowels in French. However, /e/ and /o/ are somewhat higher, similar to the 
vowels in English pit and put. This makes it extremely difficult, especially be- 
fore a medial consonant, to distinguish between /i/ and /e/ and between /u/ 
and /o/. The vowels /e/ and /9/ are considerably lower, and it is recognized 
that this distribution of vowel positions is unusual. In addition, certain dis- 
tributional factors complicate the situation. /e/ and /o/ are not certainly re- 
corded before medial /g/. Limitations in the distribution of /o/ are such that in 
most cases it does not contrast with /o/, although the phonetic difference be- 
tween /o/ and /o/ is far greater than that between /o/ and /u/. /i/ is a back 
unrounded vowel before /g/ and /k/. The following are some carefully checked 
examples of the short, non-nasalized vowels: 

minaf{ ‘I am running’ midusti ‘I pounded it’ 
mi 4 fé ‘T ran’ mif&ubo ‘I killed it’ 

ké ‘ten’ mi 4 no ‘T arrived’ 
tyidi ‘sneeze’ sigi ‘bush country’ 
tyede ‘calabash’ tyige ‘tree’ 

k& tyédé ‘it is small’ kyégé ‘arm’ 

sida, ‘tobacco’ baga ‘house’ 
bodogfi ‘the bags’ ka tyoge ‘it is old’ 
bodo ‘a bag’ ku dogo (?) ‘put it up’ 
bidd ‘bread’ digd ‘creek’ 

1.6. The five nasalized vowels are more evenly distributed in tongue position. 
The high vowels /i/ and /i/ have a somewhat wider range than their non- 
nasalized counterparts; the range includes at least some of the positions of /e/ 
and /o/. However, the distinctions between /i/ and /é/ and between /i/ and 
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/3/ are always clear. The vowels /e/ and /o/ are rare next to nasal consonants, 
but they do occur in this position. 

1.7. Long vowels, written double, are fairly common, and are not confined to 
a single morphological structure as in Senadi. 

1.8. Some vowel clusters occur; contrasts between short vowels, long vowels, 
and some vowel clusters occasionally add to the difficulty of distinguishing the 
vowels. There are also some special alternants of vowels in clusters. In the 
cluster /ea/, /e/ is a central vowel, and /a/ is somewhat higher than otherwise, 
approximately the same as the vowel in English but. In the cluster /ua/, /a/ 
has a similar alternant but slightly rounded. This cluster might also be inter- 
preted as */uo/; however, there is no contrast between /ua/ and */uo/, and the 
forms in question parallel clear cases of /ia/ in other forms, leading to the choice 
of the interpretation /ua/. The cluster /oa/ in rapid speech sounds very much 
like /vo/; in fact, further investigation may indicate that [90] should always be 
interpreted as /oa/. The following are some key examples of clusters compared 
to short and long vowels; many of these were difficult to distinguish, but all 
have been carefully checked: 
tyidi ‘sneeze’ koaga (fast: ‘canoe’ 
tyede ‘calabash’ [kooga]) 
tyige ‘tree’ nd5gi ‘a sore’ 
tyiede ‘body’ bidd ‘bread’ 
kA&tyiige ‘ax’ u fddli ‘kick it’ 
kdtyfigé ‘bone’ u koodi ‘chase it’ 
k&tyigé ‘bridge’ fiddi ‘go out’ 

mi 4 kédé kéa ‘I ate meat’ bodo ‘a bag’ 

mi 4 kd4d4é kaa ‘I roasted meat’ boonf ‘the bag’ 

mi né u kaa ‘I am giving it’ boddi ‘bags’ 

mi 4 u ]d4 ‘I picked it up’ u 4 pa ni pyéé ‘he brought a child’ 
dyé 4 ku dyia ye ‘who broke it?’ u 4 pai ‘he is fat’ 

(fast: [dy55 ku u n& mee tyée ‘he is singing’ 

dyiée}) 

1.9. All consonants except /?/ and /g/ occur initially, and /g/ occurs after 
initial /p/. /v/ and /z/ are rather rare. No consonant occurs finally. Most con- 
sonants occur intervocalically, but /d, g, ?, 1, n/ are the commonest in this 
position; /?/, however, is far less common than in Senadi. Clusters of nasal 
consonant plus homorganic voiceless stop occur: /mp, nt, pk/; there are also a 
few cases of /pg/ in contrast with /pk/. When such clusters occur initially, the 
nasal consonant is syllabic and has a tone; when they occur medially, both 
syllabic and non-syllabic nasal consonants are recorded. Eg.: 

kAntyff ‘bracelet’ finhta?ana ‘tomato’ 
No other consonant clusters, such as stop plus continuant, occur. Combinations 
which at first hearing sound like clusters of this type are always two consonants 
separated by a vowel, which has its own tone. 

1.10. Since both long vowels and vowel clusters occur, the typical phoneme 
sequence (apart from preconsonantal nasals) is CV(V)CV(V). 
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1.11. Nasalization of vowels is conditioned (i.e. not phonemic) next to non- 
syllabic nasal consonants, and is not indicated in the transcription. Only non- 
nasalized vowels are recorded before syllabic nasals. The vowels /e/ and /o/, 
which do not occur phonemically nasalized, are rare after nasal consonants. 

1.12. The tones are the relative pitches of vowels and syllabic nasals. Com- 
binations of tones are illustrated in full in §3.7 and §5.3 below. In a very few 
cases, a falling tone occurs simultaneously with a single (short) vowel. Morpho- 
logically, this falling tone does not occur with noun stems, as in Senadi, but only 
with a very few particles. It may be possible after further investigation to inter- 
pret the falling tone as the alternant of high before mid tone or zero in special 
junctural relations. For the time being, however, it is interpreted as a sequence 
of high and low on a single vowel, and is indicated by the symbol /*/. There is 
no rising sequence low-high on a single vowel. 

1.14. There appears to be a phoneme of intonation, which occurs before an 
internal pause, but there is insufficient material to describe it in detail; it appears 
to include a phrase-final rise in pitch. There is no special intonation for questions; 
they are expressed by question words or question particles. 


2. MORPHOPHONEMIC ALTERNATION 


2.0. There is some evidence of vowel assimilation in Sup’ide such as exists in 
Senadi, but it is far less pervasive. There is also some evidence for the change of 
an initial voiceless consonant to its voiced counterpart in certain adjectival con- 
structions, but the details have not been worked out. By far the most significant 
type of morphophonemic alternation in Sup’ide is a pervasive system of tone 
changes. In the sections below, these are described in terms of the tonemes and 
morphotonemes of certain classes of morphemes. It is possible that more detailed 
analysis on the basis of more material would eliminate the conditioning factor 
of morpheme classification; however, such a result does not seem likely at present. 
From all the evidence available, it looks as though certain alternations occur 
only in certain combinations of morpheme classes—e.g. noun plus suffix, noun 
plus verb, substitute plus noun. At least, it will be necessary on the basis of 
the limited material available to describe the alternations in such terms. In the 
present section, only minimal examples are given to establish the existence of 
these alternations. Further applications of these alternations, and lists of forms 
involved in each type of alternation, are to be found in the sections on mor- 
phology. 

2.1. Nouns with any of the three possible final tones behave, in certain con- 
structions, in one of two different ways. It will be seen later that this statement 
applies both to the indefinite singular form and to the stem of nouns. The mani- 
festation of these two types of tonal behavior is different for each final tone. 

2.1.1. Two nouns, belonging to different classes but both with final high tone 
in isolation, are followed by different tones on a copulative particle. This morpho- 
tonemic distinction is indicated by an asterisk (serving as a morphotonemic 
symbol) after the second noun. E.g.: 

bili ‘a slave’ bili wi ‘it is a slave’ 
biidi* ‘bread’ bidti wi ‘it is bread’ 
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2.1.2. After all nouns with final mid tone, the copulative particle has the 
same tone, mid in all cases. However, two nouns, belonging to different classes 
but both with final mid tone in isolation, have different toneme sequences in 
the form with a definite suffix when a possessive substitute precedes. This 
morphotonemic distinction is indicated by an asterisk (serving as a morpho- 
tonemic symbol) after the second noun. E.g.: 

baga ‘house’ baga ki ‘it is a house’ mi bagé ‘my house’ 
yaga* ‘thing’ yaga ki ‘it is a thing’ mi yage ‘my thing’ 

2.1.3. Two nouns, belonging to different classes but both with final low tone 
in isolation, are followed by different tones on a copulative particle. This morpho- 
tonemic distinction is indicated by an asterisk (serving as a morphotonemic 
symbol) after the second noun. E.g.: 

mofa* ‘gun’ mofa wi ‘it is a gun’ 
duba* ‘mirror’ duba wi ‘it is a mirror’ 

2.1.4. Some of the facts illustrated above can be summarized in the following 
morphotonemic statement: Copulative particles have the same tone as the final 
tone of the preceding noun after *; they have mid tone in all other cases. Other 
statements, few of which are as simple as this one, are made in the sections on 
morphology below. 

2.2. The tones of verb stems and present bases of verbs undergo several 
changes which are conditioned by what precedes them. Three groups of verb 
stems which have the same tone in one construction have three different tones 
in another construction. A problem arises immediately: are these to be inter- 
preted as one stem tone with three morphotonemes, or as three stem 
tones (starting with a different construction) with no alternation between 
morphotonemes? Here the latter interpretation is chosen. By choosing the con- 
struction which shows the maximum number of different tones in different verb 
stems, all of the tonemic changes can be stated in terms of the tones found in 
this construction and of the other constructions in which the stems occur. It is 
not necessary, by this analysis, to introduce morphotonemes for verbs. 

2.2.1. Three verb stems, belonging to different classes, have different tones 
after object substitutes for nouns of all form classes. The tones of the verb stem 
in this construction are defined as the stem tones of those verbs. E.g.: 

miakunya ‘I saw it’ verb stem with stem tone: nya 
mi 4 ku b’ia ‘T hit it’ verb stem with stem tone: b’ia 
mi&kuwii ‘I looked at it’ verb stem with stem tone: wif 

2.2.2. After any noun object (with any tone, with or without the morpho- 
toneme indicated by an asterisk), mid and high verb stem tones become the 
same, i.e. they have the same alternants. After any noun object, low verb stem 
tone has different alternants from these. In a few of the following examples, 
minor violence is inflicted upon stylistic usage (‘common sense’) for the sake of 
presenting a chart that is easily studied. E.g.: 


2 After this paper was written, evidence turned up that makes the recorded tones of this 
word suspect. The word /fana/ ‘cloth’ or /mpa/ ‘sheep’ is a safer paradigm, and can be sub- 
stituted for /mdfa/ in all examples. 
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Verb stem used: 
Phrase meaning: 
OBJECT 
bili ‘a slave’ 
biidti* ‘bread’ 
baga ‘a house’ 
yaga* ‘a thing’ 
mofa ‘a gun’ 
duba* ‘a mirror’ 


WILLIAM E. WELMERS 


STEM TONE LOW 
nya 
‘T saw ...’ 


mi 4 bilf nya 

mi 4 bidt nya 
mi 4 baga nya 
mi 4 yag4é nya 
mi 4 mdfa nya 
mi 4 diba nya 


STEM TONE MID 
b’aa 
y Belg 


mi 4 bili b’ia 

mi 4 bidt b’ia 
mi 4 baga b’fa 
mi 4 yaga b’éa 
mi 4 mofa b’ia 
mi 4 ddba b’fa 


STEM TONE HIGH 


wif 
‘T looked at ...’ 


mi 4 bilf wii 

mi 4 bidd wii 
mi 4 baga wii 
mi 4 yaga wii 
mi 4 mdfa wii 
mi 4 duba wif 


Note that low stem tone becomes high after all nouns with final high tone, irre- 
spective of the morphotoneme. Similarly, mid and high stem tones become high 
after all nouns with final mid tone, irrespective of the morphotoneme. In all 
other cases, all stem tones have different alternants after nouns with and with- 
out the morphotoneme. A few sentences recorded on a different occasion indicate 
that low stem tone after final mid without the morphotoneme has the same 
alternants as with the morphotoneme; e.g.: 


mi 4 bagd ny& (?) for mi 4 baga nya ‘I saw a house’ 


The morphotonemic alternations illustrated above may be summarized in 
the following statements: 

(1) Alternants of low verb stem tone: mid after mid or low; high after high, 
high*, or mid* > high; low after low*. 

(2) Alternants of mid and high verb stems: low after high or low; high after 


mid, mid*, or low*; mid after high*. 

The lack of pattern in these statements, and the lack of correlation between 
them and the statement for the tone of copulative particles (§2.1.4 above), make 
it questionable whether such statements are more practicable than outright 
lists of the combinations that occur. 

2.2.3. There are other verb stems with still other stem tones, such as a se- 
quence low-mid. These may be interpreted as subtypes of low stem tone, since 
the alternants are parallel in almost all constructions. Such stems will be de- 
scribed in further detail, and listed, under the morphology of verbs. 

2.2.4. There is a form which may be called the ‘present base’ corresponding 
to each verb stem. The present bases corresponding to all stems with the same 
stem tone have the same morphotonemic alternants in all constructions; a few 
exceptions to this statement are noted in §2.2.6 below. 

The formation of present bases apart from tone is described in §5.1 below. 

The present bases corresponding to the three stems used as paradigms above 
(representing three different classes of present bases) will be used as paradigms 
for the morphotonemic alternants of present bases. The stem tones will be as- 
signed to the present bases as well in citing them in isolation, although not all 
these tones occur in any of the constructions cited below. The stem tones with 
present bases occur in constructions without an object; these are not illustrated 
here, since the paradigm verbs do not occur without an object. See §5.3. 

Present bases with low and high stem tones become the same—both low— 
after object substitutes for nouns of all form classes (in the same construction, 
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stems with all stem tones retain their stem tones and thus are distinct). Present 
bases with mid stem tone have mid tone in the same construction. E.g.: 
Stem PRESENT BASE CoNSTRUCTION 
nya nyaa mi n4 u nyaa 
b’ia b’iia min4ub’ii ‘I am hitting him’ 
wif wii mi n4 u wil ‘I am looking at him’ 

2.2.5. Present bases with mid and high stem tones have the same alternants 
after nouns; present bases with low stem tone have different alternants from 
these. This is the same situation as obtains in regard to stems. Furthermore, the 
alternants of present bases with mid and high stem tones are identical in this 
construction with the alternants of the corresponding stems; but the alternants 
of present bases with low stem tone are quite different from the alternants of the 
corresponding stems. It may be seen now that two constructions are required to 
determine the stem tone of a verb from its present base. The construction with a 
substitute object (above) determines whether the stem tone is mid; if it is not 
mid, the construction with a noun object determines whether it is low or high. 
A single construction (without object) is a sufficient determinant for verbs 
which may be used without an object. Compare the following table of present 
bases plus noun object with the table of stems plus noun object in §2.2.2 above: 


‘I see him’ 


STEM TONE HIGH 


Present base: 
Phrase meaning: 


OBJECT 
‘a, slave’ 
‘bread’ 
‘a, house’ 
‘a thing’ 
‘a gun’ 


STEM TONE LOW 
nyaa 
‘T see ...’ 


mi né bilf nyaa 

mi n4 biidt nyaa 
mi n4 baga nyéa 
mi n4 yaga nyda 
mi n4 mofa nyaa 


STEM TONE MID 
b’tid 
‘T am hitting ...’ 


mi né bili b’it 

mi né bidt b’ia 
mi n& baga b’fié 
mi n4 yaga b’&d 
mi né mdfa b’id 
mi né duba b’fé 


wif 
‘T am looking at 


mi né& bilf wii 

mi n& bidd wii 
mi n4 baga wii 
mi n& yaga wii 
mi n4 mofa wii 
mi n& diba wif 


‘a mirror’ mi né diba nyéa 
Note that low stem tone remains low after all nouns with final high tone, irre- 
spective of the morphotoneme; it also becomes high-low after all nouns with 
final mid tone, irrespective of the morphotoneme. For the latter forms, another 
and less dependable record indicates that final mid tone changes to high and the 
verb base has low tone throughout. E.g.: 
mi n4 bagdé nyaa (?) ‘I see a house’ 
mi n& yagé nyaa (?) ‘I see a thing’ 
The morphotonemic alternations illustrated above may be summarized in 
the following statements: 
(1) Alternants of low present base tone: low after high, high*, or low; falling 
after mid, mid*, or low*. 
(2) Alternants of mid and high present base tones: same as for stems. 
2.2.6. There are some present bases which have morphotonemic alternants 
different from those of other present bases corresponding to stems with the same 
stem tone. However, the bases which form exceptions to the statements in 
§2.2.4 and §2.2.5 are not completely irregular. Their morphotonemic alternants 
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are the same as those of some other group of present bases or of stems. These 
cases fall into two groups of verbs with ‘mixed tones’; i.e. the stem tone and 
present base tone of such verbs are different, ut each is one of those described 
above. These groups of verbs with mixed tones will be described in further detail, 
and listed, under the morphology of verbs. 

2.3. Object substitutes all have mid tones, but fall into three groups with 
respect to the tones of following verb stems. The comparison of these mor- 
phemes with noun objects having final mid tone suggests itself, and forms the 
basis for their classification. However, there are only two morphotonemic classes 
of nouns with final mid tone (‘mid’ and ‘mid*’), while there are three morpho- 
tonemic classes of substitutes. Furthermore, none of the classes of substitutes 
patterns precisely like either of the classes of nouns. The most that can be said 
is that two classes of substitutes are sufficiently similar to the two classes of 
nouns to justify labeling them in the same way. The third class of substitutes, 
accordingly, is labeled ‘mid**’, two asterisks serving as a new morphotonemic 
symbol. The following are the object substitutes in each morphotonemic class: 

mi ‘me’; wu ‘us’; yi ‘you (pl.)’ 

mu* ‘you (sg.)’ 

u**, ku**, li**, ti**, pu** (singular noun substitutes, five form classes); 
pi**, i**, tyi** (plural noun substitutes, three form classes). 

2.3.1. The following table compares the tones of verb stems after nouns with 
final mid and mid*, with the tones of the same stems after object substitutes 
with mid, mid*, and mid**. 

STEM TONE LOW $STEMTONEMID STEM TONE HIGH 
Verb stem used: nya b’ta wii 
Phrase meaning: ‘he saw ...’ ‘he hit ...’ ‘he looked at ...’ 

OBJECT 

baga ‘a house’ u & baga nya u & baga b’fia u 4 baga wif 
mi ‘me’ u 4 mi ny& u 4 mi b’fa u 4 mi wif 
yaga* ‘a thing’ u 4 yagé ny& u 4 yaga b’ta u 4 yaga wii 
mu* ‘you (sg.)’ u4émunyé u & mu b’fia u & mu wii 
ku** ‘it’ u 4 ku nya u 4 ku b’ia u 4 ku wif 


Note that low verb stem tone has the alternant low after substitutes with mid, 
but mid after nouns with final mid. Also, the monosyllable /mu/ does not change 
to high tone before a verb with low stem tone, as the final mid tone of a noun with 
mid* does. These are the only respects in which the morphotonemic classes ‘mid’ 
and ‘mid*’ differ for nouns and substitutes. 

It will be recalled from §2.2.1 that the tones of verb stems after noun substi- 
tutes (with mid**) are the stem tones; it now becomes clear that this construc- 
tion is the only one in which all three stem tones are distinct. An interesting and 
significant application of this fact is found in the case of two verb stems which 
are identical except that one has mid stem tone and the other high stem tone. It 
has been observed that these two stem tones have the same alternants after all 
noun objects; they are distinct only after noun substitute objects. E.g.: 


mi4&ku mugo ‘I sucked on it’ 
mi 4 ku mtigé ‘I opened it’ 
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The informant immediately realized, and was quite interested in the observa- 
tion, that ‘sucking on’ and ‘opening’ an object (such as a piece of fruit) cannot be 
distinguished if the object is named, no matter what it is, but can be distin- 
guished only if a substitute object is used. 

2.3.2. The following table compares the tones of present bases in the same 
constructions. 


STEM TONE LOW STEM TONE MID STEM TONE HIGH 
Present base: nyaa b’tt wii 
Phrase meaning: ‘he sees ...’ ‘he is hitting ...’ ‘he is looking 
at...’ 
OBJECT 

‘a house’ und baga nyda u né baga b’éé u n& baga wif 

‘me’ u né mi ny4a u né mi b’ééi u né mi wif 
yaga* ‘a thing’ u né yaga nyda u na yaga b’fié u n& yaga wif 
mu* ‘you (sg.)’? und mu nyda u né mu b’éfi u n& mu wif 
ku** ‘it’ u né ku nyaa u n& ku b’td u n4 ku wii 


Note that substitutes with mid and mid*, exactly like nouns with mid and mid*, 
are followed by the same morphotonemic alternants of present bases in each 
tone. Only noun substitutes with mid** pattern differently. This further es- 
tablishes the validity of the morphotonemic analysis for noun substitutes. 

Comparing the constructions with verb stems and with present bases, it now 
appears that the only clear basis for interpreting two of the morphotonemic 
classes of substitutes as the same classes that appear in nouns is the alternation 
in one construction: before verb stems with low stem tone. This is the only con- 
struction in which the two classes, both of nouns and of substitutes, are not 
identical with each other. It is precisely in this construction, however, that the 
patterns of substitutes and of nouns differ. The pertinent examples, repeated 
from the above tables, are: 


u 4 baga nya ‘he saw a house’ (baga) 
u 4 mi nyaé ‘he saw me’ (mi) 

u 4 yagé ny& ‘he saw a thing’ (yaga*) 
u&muny4& ‘he saw you’ (mu*) 


This is admittedly tenuous evidence on which to base an equation of morpho- 
tonemic classes of nouns and substitutes. The equation can be justified only on 
three grounds: (1) since two classes of morphemes are involved, and a separate 
morphotonemic statement is possible for each, there is nothing to interfere with 
the equation; (2) the reverse equation would be far less satisfactory; and (3) 
a tenuously based equation is better than none. 

2.4. Possessive substitutes have the same segmental forms, and fall into the 
same morphotonemic classes, as object substitutes. However, the morphotonemic 
alternants are different. In the construction of possessive substitute plus noun, 
the tones of both the substitute and the noun may change. The tone of the sub- 
stitute is conditioned by the initial tone of the noun (regardless of its final tone 
or morphotoneme) ; but the tone of the noun is in turn conditioned by the morpho- 
tonemic class of the substitute. Unfortunately, there is no record of noun plus 
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noun in the same construction (possessor plus possessed), so that nouns and sub- 
stitutes cannot be compared in a second construction.' 

In the following table, three possessive substitutes are used as paradigms. 
The first six nouns are the same as those which have been used as examples in 
other constructions. The last three nouns, belonging to two different classes in 
respect to final tone, have an initial tone which differs from the final tone; these 
illustrate the fact that the alternation of the tone of the substitute is conditioned 
only by the initial tone of the noun. The form of each noun after a possessive 
substitute is the definite form. Since, however, in some cases the definite form has 
a special tonal alternant after a substitute, the noun stem, the definite form in 
isolation, and the constructions with each of three possessive substitutes are 
listed. The table also illustrates, therefore, the alternants of noun tones in the 
definite form. 

STEM MeEaniInG DEFINITE "OEE ic. ‘FOUR ...’ ‘HIS...’ 

bili ‘slave’ bilini mi bilini mu bilini u bilini 

bidé* ‘bread’ biiddini mi biddni mu biddni u biddni 

baga ‘house’ bagé mi bagé mu bagé u bagé 

yaga* ‘thing’ yagé mi ydge mu ydége u yage 

mofa ‘gun’ méfani mi mdfani mu mofani i mofani 

duba* ‘mirror’ dudbani mi dibani mu dubdni G dabani 

suigodé6* ‘cat’ sigdddni mi sdgddéni mu sogodéni G sigddéni 

difogo ‘corn’ difogé mi difogé mu dufogé a difogé 
fanta?’ana ‘tomato’ finta’anké mi fdnta’anké mu fdata?’nké u fdnta’anké 


The following statements summarize these morphotonemic alternations; The 
order, (5) before (6) and (7) before (8), is most important: 


(1) The definite suffix in isolated definite forms is mid after high(*) and low 
(*); high after mid(*). 

(2) Final high in noun stem changes to mid before definite suffix. Sometimes 
(apparently by free variation) this statement is void for definite forms in isola- 
tion; but it is always valid for definite forms after possessives. 

(3) Mid in possessives becomes low before high, high before low. 

(4) Mid** in possessives becomes high before low. 

(5) Mid* in possessives before all tones, mid** before mid or high, and mid 
before mid, do not change. Then: 

(6) Final mid* in noun stem after a possessive becomes high, and the follow- 
ing definite suffix becomes mid. Sometimes (apparently by free variation) this 
statement is void for two of the possessive classes; it is always valid for one, but 
the record of which one is lost. 

(7) Low tones in nouns after mid* in possessive become mid, and the follow- 
ing definite suffix becomes high. Then: 

(8) Final low* in noun stem after mid* in a possessive becomes high, and the 
following definite suffix becomes mid. 

On some occasions, the informant used different segmental forms for two of the 
possessive substitutes: /udu/ ‘his’ and /pidi/ ‘their’ as substitutes for nouns of 
the wi-class. At the time when concentrated comparative studies were being 


’ Such a construction probably exists, but no records were made of it. A study of it 
might reinforce or weaken the equation referred to above. 
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made of the substitutes, however, he denied that these forms were possible. 
There is some evidence that these forms may have a different social connotation, 
referring to persons more (or less) respected than those indicated by the forms 
/u/ and /pi/. There are reports (rather than evidence) that other such differences 
in social connotation exist in the language. From the evidence available, it is 
clear that the morphotonemic classification of /udu/ and /pidi/ is different from 
that of /u/ and /pi/ and other noun substitutes, and that it may be different 
from the classification of other substitutes as well. It is likely that the forms are 
/adi/ and /pidi/ with tone indicated, but there is insufficient evidence to label 
them as either high or high*. 

2.5. The purpose of the foregoing sections has been to state the types of 
morphotonemic alternation that occur, establishing them with a minimum of 
examples. Not all the details of the alternations following the same patterns have 
been listed. Some others will be cited, and lists of morphemes in each class will 
be given, in the sections on morphology. However, it is quite possible on the 
basis of what precedes to illustrate how this analysis has been tested. The same 
illustrations will also show how the morphotonemic classification of new words 
may be arrived at. The illustrations are in the form of problems: given a brief 
sentence, (1) how does one determine the morphotonemic classification of new 
nouns and verbs, and (2) do these classifications hold up in all forms? The follow- 
ing subsections solve the problems for a few sample sentences. 

2.5.1. Given the sentence /mu n4& kdédé kéaa 14/ ‘Are you eating meat?’; 
classify /kid&/ ‘meat’ and /kéaa/ ‘eat(ing)’. The following steps (not necessarily 
the shortest route) may be taken: 

(1) From the table in §2.2.5, it appears that there are four possibilities in the 
noun-verb sequence: high-low, high*-low, high-mid, high-high. Further sen- 
tences or phrases must be elicited to eliminate all but one of these. 

(2) Elicit the sentence ‘Did you eat meat?’ It is /mu 4 kAdé kéa 14/. From the 
table in §2.2.2, it appears that low stem tone for the verb is eliminated (unless 
the verb has mixed tones, which we provisionally assume it has not). The remain- 
ing possibilities for the noun-verb sequence are high-mid, high-high. This es- 
tablishes the noun /k4d4/ as high, not high*. 

(3) The only distinction between mid and high verb stem tones is known to 
appear after a noun substitute object (§2.2.1, §2.3.1). Therefore, elicit the sentence 
‘Did you eat it?’ The substitute for /k4d4/, a ti-class noun, is /ti/; the sentence 
is /mu 4 ti kea la/. By the statement in §2.2.1, this establishes the stem tone of 
the verb as mid, not high: /kea/. 

(4) Does the classification of the noun /k&dé/ as high find confirmation in 
other forms? According to the statement in §2.1.1, high and high* may be dis- 
tinguished in the construction with a copulative particle following. The sentence 
‘It is meat’ is /k&d& wi/. This confirms the classification of /kAd4/ as high, since 
high* is followed by high tone in the copulative particle. 

(5) Does the classification of the verb stem /kea/ as mid find confirmation in 
other forms? It is impossible to tell from any other construction than that used 
in (3) above whether the stem tone is mid or high (§2.3.1). But it is possible to 
confirm that the stem tone is not low. The verb /kea/ proves to mean ‘eat’ 
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only in respect to meat; attempts to elicit sentences such as ‘Did you eat rice?’ 
result only in discovering another verb meaning ‘eat’, used with respect to ar- 
ticles of food other than meat. Elicit therefore a sentence such as ‘Did you eat 
(black) monkey?’ It is /mu 4 koo kéé 1a/. The table in §2.2.2 shows that the 
verb stem tone must be mid or high, and cannot be low. If /koo/ is mid, the 
tone of a verb stem with low stem tone should be mid; if /koo/ is mid*, the tone 
of a verb stem with low stem tone should be high, but the final tone of the noun 
should change to high. Further confirmation is found in the sentence ‘Are you 
eating (black) monkey?’: /mu n4 koo ké44 14/. From the table in §2.2.5 it again 
appears that the verb stem tone cannot be low; if it were, the tone in this sentence 
would be high(-high)-low. 

(6) The classification of /kAd4/ as high and of /keaa/ as the present base cor- 
responding to the stem /kea/ with mid stem tone has therefore been established 
and confirmed. 

2.5.2. Given the sentence /wu 4 koo k44 tanya/ ‘We roasted (black) monkey 
[meat] yesterday’; classify /koo/ ‘black monkey’ and /k44/ ‘roast’. The follow- 
ing steps may be taken: 

(1) From the table in §2.2.2 it appears that there are four possibilities for the 
noun-verb sequence: mid-mid, mid*-mid, mid-high, mid*-high. 

(2) From the same table, it appears that the distinction between mid and mid* 
in the noun can be established by using the noun before a verb with low stem 
tone. Elicit therefore the sentence ‘We saw a black monkey yesterday’: /wu 4 
koo nya ténya/. This immediately establishes the noun as mid, not mid*. 

(3) The only way to tell whether the verb stem tone is mid or high is to use 
it with a noun substitute object. The substitute for /koo/ is /u/. ‘We roasted it 
yesterday’ is /wu 4 u k44/. The verb has high stem tone. 

(4) The classification of /koo/ as mid is confirmed in the one construction in 
which mid differs from mid*: after a possessive substitute. ‘Our black monkey’ 
is /wu koopi/. The substitute /wu/ has mid tone like /mi/, not mid* or mid**; 
as a matter of fact, however, this does not matter, since the construction in 
question would have the same tone after all substitutes. If the noun were mid*, 
the tone of the phrase would normally be */wu koépi/; since it is not, /koo/ is 
established as mid rather than mid*. 

2.5.3. Given the sentence /pi n4 naga tyidéa/ ‘They are looking for a mat’; 
classify /naga/ ‘mat’ and /tyida/ ‘look(ing) for ’. Take the following steps: 

(1) From the table in §2.2.5, it is immediately obvious that /naga/ is low* 
and that /tyidéa/ is a present base corresponding to a stem with low stem tone. 
This is the only combination in which the above tones appear. 

(2) The form of the verb stem can be found in the sentence ‘They looked for.a 
mat’: /pi 4 naga tyia/. The table in §2.2.2 confirms the tonal classification; 
again this sequence is unique in tone. 

(3) The classification of /naga/ as low* may be further confirmed by eliciting 
the following forms: /naga wi/ ‘It is a mat’ (§2.1.3); /mu nagdpi/ ‘your mat’ 
(§2.4). 

(4) The classification of /tyiaa/ as a present base from a stem /tyia/ with 
low stem tone may be further confirmed by eliciting the following forms: /pi 
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4 ku tyia/ ‘They looked for it’ (§2.2.1); /pi 4 koo tyia/ ‘They looked for a black 
monkey’ (§2.2.2); /pi n& koo tyifa/ ‘They are looking for a black monkey’ 
(§2.2.5); /pi n& biidd tyiaa/ ‘They are looking for bread’ (§2.2.5). 

2.5.4. Given the sentence /mi 4 sd bé/ ‘I killed an antelope’; classify /sd/ 
‘antelope’ and /bd/ ‘killed’. From the table in §2.2.2 it appears that the com- 
binations could be low-low, low-mid, low-high, low*-mid, low*-high. The 
simplest steps in classifying the noun and verb are the following: 

(1) /sd wi/ ‘it is an antelope’; noun low (§2.1.3). 

(2) /mi 4 u bo/ ‘I killed it’; verb mid (§2.2.1). 

These classifications also find confirmation in all other constructions. 


3. THE MorpHo.ocy or Nouns 


3.0. There are five classes of nouns. These are formally distinguished in many 
cases in the indefinite singular form, and invariably in the definite singular and 
in plural forms. The most convenient means of distinguishing the classes is by 
the copulative particles used after the indefinite singular with the meaning ‘it 
is a ...’. The five particles are illustrated below, and in the following sections will 
be used to designate the five noun classes: 


Hkdd wi = ‘it. is a chicken’ (wi-class) 
kaa ki ‘it is a town’ (ki-class) 
syé?alé li ‘it is a basket’ (li-class) 
podo ti ‘it is mud’ (t2-class) 
béémé pi ‘it is light’ (pi-class) 


To a limited extent, these classes parallel semantic groupings. The wi-class; 
on the whole, includes names of animate objects, and also most if not all loan- 
words from French. The ¢i-class and the pi-class include primarily collectives. 
However, the semantic character of the classes is less clear than in Senadi. 

Each of the following subsections discusses one class of nouns and describes 
several of its forms. Another subsection outlines the same forms in such a way 
that the structure of a single form in each class may readily be seen. The final 
subsection is devoted to lists of nouns by their tones and morphotonemic classes. 

3.1. NOUNS OF THE Wi-CLASS. 

3.1.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. The stem of a noun occurs be- 
fore attributive adjectives, in some compound nouns, and perhaps in some other 
constructions. The indefinite singular is used in most other constructions. For 
most nouns of the wi-class, the stem is identical with the indefinite singular. A 
few nouns, however, have a suffix /-wV/ in the indefinite singular; these nouns 
indicate, with one exception, persons engaged in specific occupations. Two nouns 
have a suffix /-po/ after a stem that ends with a nasalized vowel; it is probably 
only coincidence that both of these nouns refer to insects. There is some evidence 
that a few nouns have a suffix /-V/, but there is no list of these. One irregular 
form is recorded. 

In the following list of wi-class nouns, hyphens are used (not phonemically) 
to separate known suffixes from stems. An asterisk is written after those nouns 
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which are morphotonemically distinct from other nouns with the same tone. A 
few known compounds consisting of two noun stems or of noun plus adjective 
are included; they function just like other nouns in all pertinent constructions. 


ba ‘river’ 

badé* ‘work’ 

bémba* ‘dust’ 

banta ‘banana’ 

bilf ‘slave’ 

bia* ‘pocket’ 

biidd* ‘bread’ 

binya* ‘gift’ 

diba* ‘mirror’ 

dya* ‘departed spirit’ 

dyaa* ‘onion’ 

dyina ‘demon’ 

dytigé* ‘enemy’ 

fanyuo-wo ‘tailor’ 

fégé-wé ‘earring’ 

fya* ‘fish’ 

fyé ‘animal track’ 

fyi ‘blind man’ 

kaké ‘lizard’ 

kamo-po ‘ant’ 

kanté-wi ‘younger 

_ brother’ 

Hkast ‘prison’ 

késyti* ‘box’ 

kilé ‘God’ 

kiniifdo* ‘paramount 
chief’ 

koo ‘black monkey’ 

kdnd* ‘bass viol’ 

k53* ‘beads’ 

kidiasyi ‘pantaloons’ 

kityiii ‘red monkey’ 

kidd ‘chicken’ 

lafaé ‘brick’ 


lémiuidd ‘lime’ 
mé?adyuié ‘beard’ 
manyi* ‘papaya’ 
mApktd6* ‘mango’ 
mofa ‘gun’ 

md ‘rice’ 

muiséné* ‘needle’ 
naga* ‘mat’ 

no ‘scorpion’ 

no ‘guinea fowl’ 

nd ‘man’ 

nti ‘mother’ 

nti ‘cow’ 

nv?4 ‘roan antelope’ 
ni?alyé* ‘old man’ 
nilyé ‘cream’ 
nyAdényada-wa ‘beggar’ 
nyégésti ‘bicycle’ 
nyti?4 ‘camel’ 

mpa ‘sheep’ 

mpi ‘rabbit’ 

p66 ‘husband’ 

p’a ‘dog’ 

mpuu ‘spider’ 
pufada-wa ‘mason’ 
pya ‘child’ 

santyi ‘leopard’ 
sida* ‘tobacco’ 
sadawa, ‘bee’ 

setyd5 ‘red antelope’ 
sewua ‘black antelope’ 
sefi* ‘gray antelope’ 
séé ‘gold’ 


siké ‘goat’ 

sd ‘antelope’ 

sup’idé* ‘Sup’ide’ 

sugodé* ‘cat’ 

susu-p9 ‘fly’ 

syi* ‘person’ 

taa* ‘tobacco’ 

nté?4p4* ‘driver ant’ 

tém4* ‘one franc piece’ 

tank4* ‘50 centime piece’ 

ntadindd ‘pepper’ 

htas5 ‘toad’ 

ntastt ‘elephant’ 

1t55 ‘termite’ 

tubi ‘back’ 

tugotugo-wo ‘porter’ 

tuintéé ‘blacksmith’ 

tii ‘father’ 

tya-wa* ‘pig’ 

tyévé6 ‘friend’ 

tyéwéé ‘woman’ 

tyikaga-wa ‘carpenter’ 

htyitya ‘sand’ 

ty6 ‘wife’ 

ty55 ‘younger brother or 
sister’ 

tyd ‘mouse’ 

w6d0* ‘kola nut’ 

wityd ‘crocodile’ 

wua ‘snake’ 

wyédé* ‘money’ 

y4?4foo* ‘older brother 
or sister’ 

yAkili ‘mind’ 


The following examples illustrate the use of the noun stem before an attribu- 


tive adjective: 
kak5 ‘lizard’ 


koo ‘black monkey’ 
péé ‘husband’ 
fanyuo-wo ‘tailor’ 
kamo-yo ‘ant’ 


kakd b674 ‘a big lizard’ 

koo b6?4 ‘a big black monkey’ 
p66 lyég4 ‘an old husband’ 
fanyuo ly4gé4 ‘an old tailor 
kamo b674 ‘a big ant’ 
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3.1.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffix of the definite singular for wi- 
class nouns is /-pi/; the tones of the definite singular are stated and illustrated in 
§2.4 above. This suffix is added to the stem. E.g.: 


siké ‘goat’ sikapi ‘the goat’ 

dytigé* ‘enemy’ dytigéni ‘the enemy’ 

koo ‘black monkey’ koopi ‘the black monkey’ 
fya* ‘fish’ fyapi ‘the fish’ 

so ‘antelope’ sdpi ‘the antelope’ 

dyaa* ‘onion’ dyaapi ‘the onion’ 
fanyuo-wo ‘tailor’ fanyuopi ‘the tailor’ 
susu-y9 ‘fly’ susupi ‘the fly’ 


3.1.3. THE INDEFINITE PLURAL. There are three indefinite plural formations 
for nouns of the wi-class, and at least one case of an irregular plural. The suffixes 
and their distribution are as follows: 

(1) Suffix /-V/, the same vowel as the final vowel of the stem, with mid tone. 
Some stems form their plurals only in this way; others form their plurals either 
with this suffix or with the next. 

(2) Suffix /-lii/. Some stems form their plurals only in this way; others form 
their plurals either with this suffix or with the above. This suffix occurs after 
some stems which end in nasalized vowels. 

(3) Suffix /-mii/. The only cases recorded are of stems that form their plurals 
only in this way. This suffix occurs only after stems which end in nasalized 
vowels, although some stems which end in nasalized vowels take the suffix 
/-lii/. 

As to tone, all the suffixes are mid. The limited evidence available indicates 
that final high or high* in the preceding stem becomes mid; final mid or mid* 
in the preceding stem becomes high; final low or low* in the preceding stem does 
not change. 

Unfortunately there is not enough material in my records for a complete state- 
ment of the distribution of the three plural suffixes among the stems in the wi- 
class. Only a few examples are available. Note the vowel change in two stems, 
and the irregular plural formation in the last of the examples: 


bili ‘slave’ bilii ‘slaves’ 
sik4 ‘goat’ sikaa ‘goats’ 
mpa ‘sheep’ mpaa ‘sheep (pl.)’ 
Hkud ‘chicken’ Hkdulii ‘chickens’ 
koo ‘black monkey’ keélii ‘black monkeys’ 
santyi ‘leopard’ santyimii ‘leopards’ 
wiity5 ‘crocodile’ wtityémii ‘crocodiles’ 
nd ‘man’ namba ‘men’ 
The copulative particle used after indefinite plural forms of the wi-class is 
/pia/; e.g. /santyi/ ‘leopard’ ~ /santyimii pia/ ‘they are leopards’. 
3.1.4. THE DEFINITE PLURAL. There are two suffixes for the definite plural of 


wi-class nouns: 
(1) Suffix /-bif/ corresponding to indefinite suffixes /-V/ and /-lii/. 
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(2) Suffix /-mpff/ corresponding to indefinite suffix /-mii/. E.g.: 


siké ‘goat’ sikaa ‘goats’ sikabff ‘the goats’ 
Hkdd ‘chicken’ Hkddlii ‘chickens’ Hkududbif ‘the chickens’ 
santyi ‘leopard’ santyimii ‘leopards’ §santyimpf{ ‘the leopards’ 


No morphotonemic alternations in either the stem or suffix have been noted in 
this construction; however, the evidence is admittedly meager. 

3.1.5. A NOUN FORM USED AFTER VERBS. Some cases are recorded of a special 
noun form in two constructions after verbs. The constructions express source 
or destination after verbs of motion; and object accompaniment in other cases, 
with a particle /n4/ or /ni/ between the verb and the noun form. The available 
evidence seems to indicate that the same form of the noun is used in these two 
constructions. The cases recorded for the wi-class indicate the following con- 
struction: 

(1) Stems with non-nasalized ending add suffix /-é/. In one recorded case the 
suffix was written as /-i/; this may have been an error. 

(2) Stems with nasalized ending add suffix /-ni/. This is attested by only one 
form; it is possible that other forms add the above suffix nasalized. 

In all the recorded forms, the tone of these suffixes is low, and there is no 
evidence of morphotonemic changes in either suffix or stem. E.g.: 


mpa ‘sheep’ mi n4 ny4 ni mpaé ‘I have a sheep’ 
siké ’goat’ mi n4 nyé nf sfik4é ‘I have a goat’ 


pya ‘child’ mi 4 pa nf pyaé ‘I have brought a child’ 

sd ‘antelope’ mi 4 pa nf sdé ‘I have brought an antelope’ 
mpa ‘sheep’ mi 4 pa ni mpaé ‘I have brought a sheep’ 
mo ‘rice’ mi 4 pa ni moni ‘I have brought rice’ 


In these examples, ‘bring’ is expressed as ‘come with’; ‘I have’ seems to be ex- 
pressed as something like ‘see me with’, and the sequence written /mi n4/ may 
be a special type of object substitute rather than subject plus particle. 

Comparable forms for the definite and for plurals were not recorded. 

3.2. Nouns OF THE ki-ciass. 

3.2.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. For nouns of the ki-class, there 
are two typical suffixes in the indefinite singular. They are /-gV/ and /-pV/. 
The distribution of these is not conditioned by the presence or absence of nasali- 
zation in the stem-final vowel; several stems with final nasalized vowels take the 
suffix /-gV/. The suffix vowel is usually similar to the final stem vowel. How- 
ever, /i/ and /u/ occur rarely as suffix vowels, being replaced by /e/ and /o/; 
exceptions may be errors in transcription. After /p/,/o/ replaces both /u/and/o/, 
and /e/ replaces both /i/ and /e/. Otherwise, suffix vowel and stem vowel are 
usually the same. 

There are also six nouns with the suffix /-?a/. In the definite form (§3.2.2) 
this suffix could be interpreted as part of the stem. However, it drops to form the 
stem before attributive adjectives. 

There are several other nouns with no suffix; for these, the stem and indefinite 
singular are identical. 
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In the following list, hypheris are used non-phonemically to separate stems 
from suffixes. The morphotonemic classification is indicated by asterisks. 


baa-ga ‘hoe’ 
ba-ga ‘house’ 
bé-pd ‘chimpanzee’ 
bada-ga, ‘door’ 
béé-pe ‘well’ 
biwé-pé* ‘5-franc note’ 
di-go ‘creek’ 
dufa ‘seed bed’ 
difa-pa ‘donkey’ 
difo-go ‘corn’ 
dyie-ge* ‘soap’ 
8-74 ‘authority’ 
f44-g4* ‘stone’ 
fa-pa ‘cloth’ 
fiita?a-pa ‘tomato’ 
fiisi-pé ‘cassava’ 
fy4wa-ga ‘dried fish’ 
k&-?& ‘town’ 
ka?a-na ‘trap’ 
kAféé-gé ‘wind’ 
kalaa-ga ‘sorghum’ 
kalaa-ga ‘eagle’ 
kantya ‘piece of fire- 
wood’ 
kasdd-g3 ‘compound 
wall’ 
kdtyi-gé ‘bridge’ 
kAtyii-ge ‘ax’ 
kAtyfi-gé ‘bone’ 
k4za-ga ‘rat’ 
Hhkéé-né ‘branch’ 
kééya-g& ‘fist’ 
kédé-gé ‘farm’ 
koa-ga* ‘canoe’ 
Hkunti-p5 ‘wall’ 
kid-gé ‘stool’ 


kyé-gé ‘arm’ 
lua-?a* ‘water’ 
mé-gé* ‘name’ 
né& ‘fire’ 
ni-pé ‘root’ 
ningé-né* ‘ear’ 
n55-g5 ‘sore, ulcer’ 
nimpil4-gé ‘night’ 
ny4?4-p4 ‘cloud’ 
nyua-ge* ‘mouth’ 
nya-pa* ‘mountain’ 
nyi-pé ‘earth, soil’ 
nytidté-p5 ‘cover’ 
nyuntd-pd* ‘cap’ 
nyi-pd ‘head’ 
nylzama-ga ‘comb’ 
n4-gaé ‘arrow’ 
00-go* ‘dream’ 
yua-ga* ‘sword’ 
pudo-go ‘smoke’ 
mpéé-pé ‘grasshopper’ 
pt-pd ‘drum’ 
mpdi-pd ‘gourd harp’ 
pya-g& ‘house (hold)’ 
é 
pyagafi-pd* ‘compound’ 
santi-pud ‘hyena’ 
sepua-ga ‘belt’ 
séé-gé ‘skin’ 
si-gi* ‘bush country’ 
sinya-?4* ‘oil’ 
sisi-pé ‘thistle (?)’ 
sisya-ga ‘beard’ 
sityagazyo-pe ‘gourd 
rattle’ 
su-p9 ‘sacrifice’ 
su-go* ‘mortar’ 


supfiada ‘albino’ 
sy5-g4 ‘horse’ 
ta?a-na* ‘sandal’ 
takidd-g6 ‘tower’ 
tasii-gé ‘beginning’ 
htdsya-ga* ‘fig (?) tree’ 
htityfa-ga ‘sand’ 
to0-go* ‘leg, foot’ 
ntdd-gd* ‘pestle’ 
ti-go ‘leprosy’ 
tud-gd* ‘large hoe’ 
tyaa* ‘market’ 
tya-ga* ‘sauce, stew’ 
ty4-p4 ‘day’ 

tyadada ‘lion’ 

tyéé-pé ‘gazelle’ 
tyi-ge* ‘tree’ 

tyfla-ga ‘week’ 
tyaippi-pd ‘vulture’ 
tyintyid-gé (?) ‘lung’ 
vénti-pe ‘robe, shirt’ 
wé-pé ‘leaf’ 

wyi-gé ‘large hole’ 

ya ‘grass, thatch’ 
ya-ga* ‘thing’ 
yasini-pe ‘bed’ 
y4t55-g5 ‘animal’ 
yé-?4 ‘face’ 
yimadyi-pé ‘frog’ 
yi-pé ‘moon, month’ 
za-?a* ‘rain’ 

z-go ‘smallpox’ 
zuma?ana ‘itching sore’ 
zya-ga ‘baobab fruit’ 
zyétyi-gé* ‘baobab tree’ 
zyitidi-go ‘owl’ 


The use of the stem before adjectives is illustrated by the following: 


kédé b6?4 ‘a big farm’ 

su bilééde ‘a small mortar’ 

lua-?a* ‘water’ lua tyepe ‘good water’ 

fiisi-né ‘cassava’ fiisip b6?4 ‘a large (piece of) cassava’ 


The last of these examples is not confirmed by parallel constructions with other 
nouns. There are two possibilities: perhaps all nouns with suffix /-pV/ add /p/ to 


kédé-gé ‘farm’ 
su-go* ‘mortar’ 
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the stem before adjectives; or perhaps the stem of this noun ends in a nasalized 
vowel, and all stems ending in nasalized vowels and taking the suffix /-pV/ add 
/p/ before adjectives. If the first of these alternatives is correct, one is tempted 
to consider the /p/ part of the stem for the entire list of nouns. Other suffixes 
with the same nouns tend to add force to this interpretation. However, such a 
stem structure would be unique, and there would be no parallel with other sets 
of noun suffixes. 

3.2.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffixes of the definite singular for kv- 
class nouns are as follows: 


/-ge/ for nouns with suffix /-gV/ in indefinite singular 
/-yke/ for nouns with suffix /-)V/ in indefinite singular 
/-?ai/ for nouns with suffix /-?a/ in indefinite singular 
/-i/ (?) for nouns with no suffix in indefinite singular 


The last of these is not sufficiently well attested. The tones of the definite suffixes 
are stated and illustrated in §2.4 above. E.g.: 


baa-g4 ‘hoe’ baage ‘the hoe’ 
f44-g4* ‘stone’ faage ‘the stone’ 

ba-ga ‘house’ bagé ‘the house’ 
tyi-ge* ‘tree’ tyigé ‘the tree’ 
bada-ga ‘door’ badage ‘the door’ 
ntdd-gd* ‘pestle’ ntddge ‘the pestle’ 
flisi-pé ‘cassava’ fisinke ‘the cassava’ 
nya-ja* ‘mountain’ nyapké ‘the mountain’ 
fa-pa ‘cloth’ fanke ‘the cloth’ 

ka-?4 ‘town’ k&?ai ‘the town’ 


3.2.3. THE INDEFINITE PLURAL. The suffixes of the indefinite plural for ki- 
class nouns are as follows: 


/-yV/ for nouns with suffix /-gV/ in indefinite singular 
/-nyV/ for nouns with suffix /-pV/ in indefinite singular 
/-?aya/ for nouns with suffix /-?a/ in indefinite singular 
/-yV/ (?) for nouns with no suffix in indefinite singular 


The last of these is not sufficiently well attested. The third gives further indica- 
tion that the indefinite singular suffix /-?a/ functions in some respects as part 
of the stem. The vowel in each suffix is the same as the vowel in the suffix of 
the indefinite singular. The tones of these suffixes are not definitely established. 
There is some evidence that they are all mid, with changes before them as in the 
corresponding forms of the wi-class (§3.1.3). There is other evidence that these 
suffixes have the same tone as the indefinite singular suffixes for the same nouns. 
A large number of forms were heard, in order to check the construction, but only 
the following examples were recorded with tones, and there may be errors in the 
transcription: ; 


kédé-gé ‘farm’ kédéye ‘farms’ 
ba-ga ‘house’ baya ‘houses’ 
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ka-?4 ‘town’ ka?aya ‘towns’ 
pu-pd ‘drum’ puny®d ‘drums’ 
tyi-ge* ‘tree’ tyiye ‘trees’ 
The copulative particle used after indefinite plurals of the ki-class is /yi/ 
‘they are ...’. 
3.2.4. THE DEFINITE PLURAL. For nouns of the ki-class, the definite plural 
ends in /-yii/; this replaces the suffix of the indefinite plural, or that part of the 
suffix which begins with /y/. E.g.: 


kédé-gé ‘farm’ kédéyif ‘the farms’ 
ka-?& ‘town’ ka?ayii ‘the towns’ 
pu-pd ‘drum’ punyfi ‘the drums’ 


3.2.5. A NOUN FORM USED AFTER VERBS (cf. §3.1.5). The forms recorded for 
ki-class nouns indicate the following constructions: 

(1) Stems with suffix /-gV/ in indefinite singular take suffix /-ge/. 

(2) Stems with suffix /-pV/ in indefinite singular take suffix /-pii/. 

(3) Stems with suffix /-?a/ in indefinite singular take suffix /-?ai/. 

(4) Stems with no suffix in indefinite singular take suffix /-i/. 

From the limited evidence available, the tone of the first vowel in /-pii/ is 
the same as that of the indefinite singular suffix vowel, but the second vowel 
has low tone. The other suffixes appear to have mid tone after low and high, 
and high tone after mid. The analysis should not be considered complete. E.g.: 


kaa ‘town’ mi 4 kadi ka?ai ‘I went to town’ 

tyaa* ‘market’ mi 4 kadi tyaaf ‘I went to market’ 

sy5g& ‘horse’ mi n4 ny4 ni sy5ge ‘I have a horse’ 

difapa ‘donkey’ mi 4 pa ni ddfapii ‘I have brought a donkey’ 
fiisipé ‘cassava’ mi 4 pa ni fisipii ‘I have brought cassava’ 
difogo ‘corn’ mi 4 pa ni difogé ‘I have brought corn’ 


Comparable forms for the definite and for plurals have not been recorded. 

3.3. NOUNS OF THE [i-cLAss. 

3.3.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. Over half the nouns in this class 
have no distinctive suffix; many of these end in two vowels (either the same or 
different) in both indefinite singular and stem. Of the remaining nouns, about 
half have the suffix /-dV/; a few have the suffix /-IV/; and stems ending in 
nasalized vowels have the suffix /-nV/. The stem before attributive adjectives 
is the indefinite singular form minus its suffix (if any). However, the base of li- 
class nouns before suffixes is different. It would appear on the surface to be the 
same stem with its vowel lengthened, e.g. /bodo/ ‘bag’, /bo bilééde/ ‘a small 
bag’, /booni/ ‘the bag’. However, the plural forms demand another analysis; 
this stem has an irregular vowel change which is irrelevant to the point in ques- 
tion: /boodi/ ‘bags’, but /bodogfi/ ‘the bags’. This is interpreted as indicating 
that the base in all these forms is /bodo/ with alternant /bodo/ for plural; /d/ 
in the base drops before /d/ or /n/ in a suffix. The awkward alternative is to say 
that the base is a lengthened stem /boo/ (alternant /bo0/), in which /d/ sud- 
denly appears before a suffix beginning with /g/. 
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Thus nouns of the li-class use the stem before adjectives, but the indefinite 
singular before suffixes, with loss of /d, 1, n/ before /d, n/ in the suffix. 


mbélémbélé-de ‘pebble’ _ki-dé ‘chiefdom’ syid* ‘millet’ 
bentye-de ‘bucket’ kidikip4* ‘key’ tantyff ‘ladder’ 
bii* ‘stick’ ku-dé ‘road’ tantyté ‘pipe’ 
bo-do ‘bag’ lipa ‘mosquito’ téé-ne ‘bell’ 
b’uu ‘fruit’ mee* ‘voice’ fitidf-né ‘bat’ 
dy44* ‘beans’ mee* ‘cord, rope’ tyayi-ni* ‘sun’ 
faké-né ‘lamp’ miuinaa ‘nose’ tye-de ‘calabash’ 
fiiti* ‘peanuts’ managed eaanl htyimbf-lé* ‘ballophone 
fau ‘yam, potato’ ny a 4 horn . key’ 
kaémbi-li* ‘cowries’ = in a : tyud ‘pot’ 
kame ‘hawk’ taped ene? w6-d6 ‘star’ 
kdmi-né ‘torch’ mp’dd* hill’ wyii ‘small hole’ 
k&ntyif ‘bracelet’ sdntyfé ‘bird’ yatyié-dé ‘abdomen’ 
kast-do ‘whip’ sityA?a-pa ‘tension ye ‘year’ 
kazu-do ‘gourd’ drura’ yi ‘eye’ 
Hképa* ‘tooth’ syé?a-lé ‘basket’ zeé ‘amulet’ 
The use of the stem before adjectives is illustrated by the following: 

tyuid ‘pot’ tyiéd bé?4 ‘a big pot’ 

bo-do ‘bag’ bo bilééde ‘a small bag’ 

téé-ne ‘bell’ té& bilééde ‘a small bell’ 

syé?a-lé ‘basket’ syd? tyene ‘a good basket’ 


3.3.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffix of the definite singular for l- 
class nouns is /-ni/; it occurs after the indefinite singular form with loss of /d, 
1, n/ in that form. In addition, for forms in which the indefinite singular suffix 
vowel is /e/ or /o/ after /i/ or /u/, the vowel changes back to /i/ or /u/ when 
the consonant is lost. The tones of the definite forms are stated and illustrated 
in §2.4 above. E.g.: 


bo-do ‘bag’ boonf ‘the bag’ 
kazu-do ‘gourd’ kazuuni ‘the gourd’ 
kti-d6 ‘road’ kviuni ‘the road’ 
syé?a-lé ‘basket’ syé?ani ‘the basket’ 
nye-ne* ‘horn’ nyeen{ ‘the horn’ 
téé-ne ‘bell’ teen{ ‘the bell’ 
kame ‘hawk’ kamen{ ‘the hawk’ 
tyud ‘pot’ tytioni ‘the pot’ 
fiiti* ‘peanuts’ fini ‘the peanuts’ 
dy44* ‘beans’ dy44ni ‘the beans’ 


3.3.3. THE INDEFINITE PLURAL. The indefinite plural forms for nouns of the 
li-class are not recorded in sufficient number to make a complete statement 
possible. There are three plural formations, but it is not known whether their 
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distribution is in any way related to the types of indefinite singular forms with 
and without suffix. The three formations recorded are as follows: 

(1) Suffix /-?ai/ (added to the stem?). This appears to be the most common 
formation. E.g.: 

mpaa ‘dove’ thp4?ai ‘doves’ 
kame ‘hawk’ kamyé?ai ‘hawks’ (note /my/!) 

(2) Suffix /-di/ added to the indefinite singular with loss of /d, 1, n/ from that 

form. This occurs with only some nouns. E.g.: 
bo-do ‘bag’ _ boodf ‘bags’ (with vowel change) 
bii* ‘stick’ biidi ‘sticks’ 

(3) Suffix consisting of lengthening the final vowel of the stem unless that is 
already long. For stems with long vowels, the plural is distinguished from the 
singular only by tone. E.g.: 

ye ‘year’ yée ‘years’ 
fai ‘yam’  ftu ‘yams’ 

There are obviously tone changes both in the suffixes and the stems of these 
forms. There is insufficient evidence to make a comprehensive statement of these 
alternations, but they appear to be related to the morphotonemic classes of 
nouns. 

The copulative particle used after indefinite plurals of the li-class is /tyia/ 


‘they are ...’. 
3.3.4. THE DEFINITE PLURAL. For nouns of the li-class, the definite plural has 


the suffix /-gif/, apparently added to the indefinite singular. E.g.: 


bo-do ‘bag’ _ bodogif ‘the bags’ (with vowel change) 
bii* ‘stick’ biigff ‘the sticks’ 


3.3.5. Only one form of a noun in construction after a verb has been recorded 
for the li-class. There is no evidence to tell whether the suffix of this form would 
apply to all other nouns of the same class. The one form is: 


fii ‘yam’ mi 4 pa ni fidléé ‘I have brought a yam’ 


3.4. NouNs OF THE éi-cLass. These nouns are collectives, and have no plural 
forms. No forms after verbs have been recorded. 

3.4.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. The indefinite singular suffixes 
for nouns of the ti-class are /-dV/ and /-nV/. They are not distributed according 
to the nasalization of the stem-final vowel, since /-dV/ occurs after some nasal- 
ized vowels. From these suffixes, it is impossible to determine whether a noun 
is in the ti-class or in the li-class. The stem in all cases is the indefinite singular 
minus its suffix. 


fya-dé ‘flower (?)’ po-do* ‘mud’ +56-né ‘iron’ 

k4-dé ‘meat’ sityie-de ‘insanity’ tyie-de* ‘body’ 

kdd-nd* ‘cotton’ _syié-dé ‘nest’ ty5-da ‘ashes’ 
tigé-d6 ‘baggage’ 
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3.4.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffixes of the definite singular are /-de/ 
for stems whose indefinite singular suffix is /-dV/, and /-nte/ for those whose 
indefinite singular suffix is /-nV/. For tones, see §2.4 above. E.g.: 


k4-d4 ‘meat’ kAde ‘the meat’ 
po-do* ‘mud’ _ podé ‘the mud’ 
t55-n5 ‘iron’ tdonte ‘the iron’ 


3.5. Nouns OF THE pi-cLass. These nouns are also collectives, and have no 
plurals. No forms after verbs have been recorded. 

3.5.1. THE INDEFINITE SINGULAR AND STEM. The indefinite singular suffixes 
for nouns of the pi-class are /-bV/ and /-mV/. 


béé-mé ‘light’ mi-be ‘shadow’ sti-mé ‘salt’ 
dyidi-me ‘milk’ si-mé ‘butter’ y4-méa ‘sickness’ 
si-mé ‘beer’ 


3.5.2. THE DEFINITE SINGULAR. The suffixes of the definite singular are /-be/ 
(?) for stems whose indefinite singular suffix is /-bV/, and /-mpe/ for stems whose 
indefinite singular suffix is /-mV/. E.g.: 


mi-be ‘shadow’ mibé (?) ‘the shadow’ 
si-mé ‘butter’ simpe ‘the butter’ 

3.6. The following table outlines the principal noun forms described in the 
sections above in such a way that the formal similarities of each form in all the 
classes and of each class in all its forms may readily be seen. 
wt kit li tt pt 
Sing. copula: [wi ki li ti pi 
Indef. sg. sfx.: |—,-wV,-no |-gV, -nV, -?V —, -dV, -nV, -1V |-dV, -nV |-bV, -mV 
Def. sg. sfx.: |-ni © -ge, -nke, -?Vi -ni -de, -nte |-be, -mpe 
Plur. copula: pia yi tyia 
Indef. pl. sfx.: |-V, -lii, -mii |-yV, -nyV, -?VyV |-?ai, -di, -V 
Def. pl. sfx.: -bii, -mpii -yii, -nyii, -°Vyii |-gii 

3.7. Both the final and the initial tones of nouns in Sup’ide are significant 
for the morphology of nouns. The final tone and morphotoneme determine the 
tone of many morphemes that follow, as well as changes in the final tone of the 
noun itself. The initial tone determines the tone of a preceding possessive sub- 
stitute and perhaps of some other preceding morphemes. Although the tones and 
morphotonemic classes of nouns are indicated in the lists of nouns in each form 
class above, the distribution of tone patterns is not indicated. In this section, the 
nouns are listed according to their tones, with statements of the important 
morphotonemic changes characteristic of each group. In each list, the nouns are 
also grouped by their form classes, but the division of stem and suffix is not 
indicated. 

The tones of possessive substitutes before each initial tone are as follows (cf. 
§2.4): 











before high: mid > low; mid* and mid** remain mid 
before mid: all remain mid | 
before low: mid and mid** > high; mid* remains mid 
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3.7.1. Nouns with final high. Followed by copulative particle: mid; numeral 
‘one’: /ninki/; definite suffix: mid, final high > mid (with possessive: same); 


verb stem: low> high, mid and high > low; verb present: all low. 


wi: 
bili ‘slave’ 
kflé ‘God’ 
mé?Adytid ‘beard’ 
nui ‘mother’ 
p66 ‘husband’ 
p’a ‘dog’ 
sik4 ‘goat’ 
tintédi ‘blacksmith’ 
nt55 ‘termite’ 
tii ‘father’ 
tyév66 ‘friend’ 
tyéwéé ‘woman’ 
ty6 ‘wife’ 
ty55 ‘younger sibling 
ki: 
baagé ‘hoe’ 
fisiné ‘cassava’ 
“kéféégé ‘wind’ 
kAtyigé ‘bridge’ 
kAtyfigé ‘bone’ 


? 


With initial low: 
wi: 
nyégést ‘bicycle’ 


kantéwi ‘younger sibling’ 


kasi ‘prison’ 


kééyagéi ‘fist? 
kédégé ‘farm’ 
kyégé ‘arm’ 

na ‘fire’ 

n55g5 ‘sore, ulcer’ 
nuimpilagé ‘night’ 
ny4?4p4 ‘cloud’ 
nyuatépd ‘cover’ 
paga ‘arrow’ 
pyagé ‘house’ 
séégé ‘skin’ 

sy5g& ‘horse’ 
tdsiigé ‘beginning’ 
tyana ‘day’ 

wépé ‘leaf’ 

wyigé ‘large hole’ 
y4t55g5 ‘animal’ 
yé?4 ‘face’ 
yimadyiips ‘frog’ 
yiné ‘moon, month’ 


kidusyi ‘pant aloons’ 


lafa ‘brick’ 
ki: 
Hkinips ‘wall’ 


li: 
fii ‘yam, potato’ 
kAntyff ‘bracelet’ 
kiidé ‘road’ 
nyidé ‘tongue’ 
sdntyfé ‘bird’ 
htidiné ‘bat’ 
tyud ‘pot’ 
w6d6 ‘star’ 
wyii ‘hole’ 
yatyiédé ‘abdomen’ 
yi ‘eye’ 
zéé ‘amulet’ 

ti: 
fyadé ‘flower (?)’ 
kad& ‘meat’ 
t55né4 ‘iron’ 
tuigdéd6é ‘baggage’ 


pr: 
simé ‘beer’ 
sims ‘salt’ 
yama ‘sickness’ 


li: 
fikéné ‘light? 
mpaa ‘dove’ 


3.7.2. Nouns with final high*. Followed by copulative particle: mid; numeral 
‘one’: /ninki/; definite suffix: mid (with possessive: same); verb stem: low > 
high, mid and high > mid; verb present: same as stem. 


wi: 
bidu* ‘bread’ 
baid4* ‘work’ 
dytigé* ‘enemy’ 


maépkid6* ‘mango’ 
sid4* ‘tobacco’ 

téma* ‘one-franc piece’ 
wyédé* ‘money’ 


faagd* ‘stone’ 

ningéné* ‘ear’ 

nyti4* ‘mouth’ 
li: 


késyti* ‘box’ ki: dy44* ‘beans’ 


biwépé* ‘five-franc note 


? 


With initial low: 

wi: nté?4n4* ‘driver ant’ 
sup ’idé* ‘Sup’ide’ tank4*‘50-centime piece’ tantytd* ‘pipe’ 
stiigdd6* ‘cat’ li: ityimbilé* ‘ballophone 
htas5* ‘toad’ kidikip4* ‘key’ key’ 


tantyif* ‘bracelet’ 
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3.7.3. Nouns with final mid. Followed by copulative particle: mid; numeral 
‘one’: /ninkf/; definite suffix: high (with possessive: same); verb stem: low > 
mid, mid and high > high; verb present: low > high-low, mid and high > 


high. 

wi: 
ba ‘river’ 
fyi ‘blind man’ 
kamopo ‘ant’ 
koo ‘black monkey’ 
no ‘guinea fowl’ 
no ‘scorpion’ 
mpi ‘rabbit’ 
mpuu ‘spider’ 
sadawa ‘bee’ 
séé ‘gold’ 
susuyo ‘fly’ 


With initial low: 
wi: 
kityid ‘red monkey’ 
santyi ‘leopard’ 
fanyuowo ‘tailor’ 
ki: 
béépe ‘well’ 
difogo ‘corn’ 
With initial high: 
wi: 
nyAdanyadawa ‘beggar’ 
pufadiwa ‘mason’ 


tugotugowo ‘porter’ 
ki: 

baga ‘house’ 

dufa ‘seed bed’ 

nudogo ‘smoke’ 

ka?ana ‘trap’ 

sepuaga, ‘belt’ 

suyno ‘sacrifice’ 

ta?ana ‘sandal’ 

ya ‘grass’ 

zuma’ana ‘itching sore 


b 


kalaaga ‘sorghum’ 

kalaaga ‘eagle’ 

kantya ‘firewood’ 

nylzamaga ‘comb’ 

sityagazyone ‘gourd 
rattle’ 

véntipe ‘shirt, robe’ 


ki: 
finta?apa ‘tomato’ 
fy4waga ‘dried fish’ 
k&tyiige ‘ax’ 


li: 
bentyede ‘bucket’ 
bodo ‘bag’ 
b’uu ‘fruit’ 
teene ‘bell’ 
tyede ‘calabash’ 
ye ‘year’ 

ta: 
sityiede ‘insanity’ 
tyidda ‘ashes’ 

pi: 
dyidime ‘milk’ 
mibe ‘shadow’ 


li: 
kame ‘hawk’ 
kazudo ‘gourd’ 
nanyide ‘soul’ 
pt: 
nidyidime ‘cow’s milk’ 


tyfilaga ‘week’ 

li: 
mbélémbéléde ‘pebble’ 
munaa ‘nose’ 


3.7.4. Nouns with final mid*. Followed by copulative particle: mid; numeral 
‘one’: /nink{f/; definite suffix: high (with possessive: suffix mid; final mid* > 
high); verb stem: low > high, final mid* > high, mid and high > high; verb 
present: low > high-low, mid and high > high. 


wi: 
fya* ‘fish’ 
syi* ‘person’ 
tyawa* ‘pig’ 
ki: 


dyiege* ‘soap’ 
koaga* ‘canoe’ 
lua?a* ‘water’ 
nyaja* ‘mountain’ 


nyuage* ‘mouth’ 
ynuaga* ‘sword’ 
yoogo* ‘dream’ 
sigi* ‘bush’ 
sugo* ‘mortar’ 
toogo* ‘foot’ 
tyaga* ‘stew’ 
tyaa* ‘market’ 
tyige* ‘tree’ 


yaga* ‘thing’ 
li: 

mee* ‘cord’ 

mee* ‘voice’ 

nyene* ‘horn’ 

ynua* ‘knife’ 
ti: 

podo* ‘mud’ 

tyiede* ‘body’ 
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With initial high: ydsinipe* ‘bed’. 

3.7.5. Nouns with final low. Followed by copulative particle: mid; numeral 
‘one’: /ninki/; definite suffix: mid (with possessive: initial low > mid after 
mid*, suffix mid > high); verb stem: low > mid, mid and high > low; verb 


present: all low. 


wi: 
banta ‘banana’ 
fégéwé ‘earring’ 
fyé ‘animal track’ 
kak5 ‘lizard’ 
Hkudd ‘chicken’ 
lémiidd ‘lime’ 
mofa ‘gun’ 
md ‘rice’ 
nd ‘man, boy’ 
nui ‘cow’ 
nwu’?a ‘roan antelope’ 
nulyé ‘cream’ 
mpa, ‘sheep’ 
pya ‘child’ 
séty55 ‘red antelope’ 
sewua ‘black antelope’ 
so ‘antelope’ 
nhtadindd ‘pepper’ 
ntastd ‘elephant’ 
With initial high: 
dyina ‘demon’ 
k55 ‘beads’ 
manyi ‘papaya’ 
nyti?a ‘camel’ 
tyikagawa ‘carpenter’ 


htyitya ‘sand’ 
tibt ‘back’ 
tyt ‘mouse’ 
wa ‘snake’ 
ki: 
badaga ‘door’ 
bond ‘chimpanzee’ 
digo ‘river’ 
difana ‘donkey’ 
{47a ‘authority’ 
fapa ‘cloth’ 
ka? ‘town’ 
kasddgd ‘compound wall’ 
kiudgo ‘stool’ 
nipé ‘root’ 
nyipé ‘earth, soil’ 
nyund ‘head’ 
pnd ‘drum’ 
mpéépé ‘grasshopper’ 
mpwupd ‘gourd harp’ 


wiityd ‘crocodile’ 
yakili ‘mind’ 

kt: 
kazaga ‘rat’ 
Hkééné ‘branch’ 
nyupkiligs (?) 


santipt ‘hyena’ 
sisiné ‘thistle (?)’ 
tigd ‘leprosy’ 
tyadada ‘lion’ 
htityfaga ‘sand’ 
tyéépé ‘gazelle’ 
zugo ‘smallpox’ 
zyaga ‘baobab’ 
zyitudugé ‘owl’ 
li: 
kastdo ‘whip’ 
kidé ‘chiefdom’ 
lip& ‘mosquito’ 
sitya?ana ‘tension drum’ 
syé?alé ‘basket’ 
ti: 
syiédé ‘nest’ 
pm: 
béémé ‘light’ 
simé ‘butter’ 


sisyaga ‘blood’ 

supffada ‘albino’ 

takiddgd ‘tower’ 

tyanpupd ‘vulture’ 
li: 

k&miné ‘torch’ 


3.7.6. Nouns with final low*. Followed by copulative particle: mid; numeral 
‘one’: /ninki/, final low* > high; definite suffix: mid (with possessive: in- 
itial low > mid after mid*, and final low* > high); verb stem: low > low, 
mid and high > high; verb present: low > high-low, mid and high > high. 


wi: 
bia* ‘pocket’ 
binya* ‘gift’ 
duiba* ‘mirror’ 
dya* ‘departed spirit’ 
dyaa* ‘onion’ 
£8?8f00* ‘chief’ 


kiniifdo* ‘paramount 
chief’ 

kdnd* ‘bass viol’ 

naga* ‘mat’ 

nv?alyé* ‘old man’ 

taa* ‘tobacco’ 

w0d0* ‘kola nut’ 


ki: 
mégé* ‘name’ 
nyuntopd* ‘hat’ 
sinyta?a* ‘oil’ 
ntdsyaga* ‘fig (?) tree’ 
ntddgd* ‘pestle’ 
tiigd* ‘large hoe’ 
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za?a* “rain’ bii* ‘stick’ syud* ‘millet’ 
zyétyigé* ‘baobab tree’ fiat* ‘peanuts’ ti: 
li: Hképa* ‘tooth’ kddnd* ‘cotton’ 
mp’dd* ‘hill’ 


With initial high: 


wi: y4?4foo* ‘older sibling’ kA4mbili* ‘cowries’ 
b&émba* ‘dust’ py4gafiind* ‘compound’ _ tyyini* ‘sun’ 
muiséné* ‘needle’ li: 


4, THe MorpHo.tocy or SUBSTITUTES 


4.0. Sup’ide has morphemes which substitute for the first and second persons 
singular and plural, and sets of morphemes which substitute for nouns of each 
class. 

4.1. PossESSIVE SUBSTITUTES are used before the definite form of nouns (see 
§2.4 for morphotonemic changes). They are: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Ist mi wu 
2nd = =mu* yi 
wi: u**, add (?) pi**, pidf (?) 
ki: ku** {*? (yi** 7) 
li: in tyi** 
ti: ad 
pi: pu** 

The tone and connotation of the forms /tdt, pidf/ are uncertain. 

For examples see §2.4. 

4.2. SUBJECT SUBSTITUTES are used before the aspectual particle and object 
of verbs. In segmental form, they are the same as the possessive substitutes 
above, but there appear to be no morphotonemic changes. The forms /ku, li, 
ti, pu/ plus the particle /4/ (alternant /4/) yield /k4, 14, ta, p4/. E.g.: 


udnyo ‘he (she) is good; it (e.g. rice) is good’ 
kfinyo ‘it (e.g. a mortar) is good’ 
lanyo ‘it (e.g. a calabash) is good’ 
tinyo ‘it (eg. iron) is good’ 
panyo ‘it (eg. salt) is good’ 
pidnyo ‘they (eg. chickens) are good’ 
idnyo ‘they (eg. mortars) are good’ 
tyidnyo ‘they (eg. calabashes) are good’ 


4.3. OBJECT SUBSTITUTES are used after aspectual particles and before verbs. 
In segmental form, they are the same as the possessive substitutes above. For 
morphotonemic changes involving these substitutes see §2.3. 

4.4. INTERROGATIVE SUBSTITUTES have nominal and adjectival forms. The 
nominal forms are used in place of a noun; the adjectival forms are used after 
the indefinite singular form of a noun. They are: 
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PLURAL 
Nom. 
pimpede mpede 
inyede nyede 
tyintyede ntyede 


SINGULAR 
Nom. ApJ. 
pede pede 
ktpkede jkede 
linnede inede 
timtede htede 
pimpede mpede 


ApJ. 
wi: 
kt: 
li: 
ta: 
pr: 

Examples of their use are: 

mu dyé pede 
ty4gd jkede 
téni hnede 


‘who are you?’ (‘your which person?’) 
‘what place?, where?’ 
‘what time?, when?’ 


There are also other interrogative words which function as substitutes at the 
beginning of a question: /ta/ ‘where?’, /dy6/ ‘who?’, /nya?4n4/ ‘why?’. 

4.5. There are other forms structurally similar to the substitutes which may 
be considered in the light of these. The copulative particles used as nominal 
classifiers are of this type. Besides these, there are also similar particles with 
demonstrative force, ‘that is a ..., those are ...’. These two groups of copulative 


particles are: 


For example: 
Hkd0 wi 
sugo ki 
tyede li 
sikaa pia 
baya yi 
boodi tyia 


ingé 
ktinké 
linné 
tinté 


pimpé 


wi: 
ki: 
li: 


ti: 
pi: 


‘it is a chicken’ 
‘it is a mortar’ 
‘it is a calabash’ 
‘they are goats’ 
‘they are houses’ 
‘they are bags’ 


pia: 
yi: 
tyia: 


pki upgé 
sugo kinké 
tyede linné 


sikaa pimpié 


baya inyé 


boodi tyintyia 


pimpi4 
inyé 
tyinty14 


‘that is a chicken’ 
‘that is a mortar’ 
‘that is a calabash’ 
‘those are goats’ 
‘those are houses’ 
‘those are bags’ 


Closely similar to the demonstrative copulative particles is a set of demon- 
strative substitutes. These precede the definite form of the noun, so that they 
seem to function in the same way as possessive substitutes. The forms of the 
demonstrative particles and demonstrative substitutes are: 


For example: 


Hkdu 


baga 
tyede 
baya 


Hgé 
Hké 
hné 
nté 
mpi 


uingé: 
kinké: 
linné: 
tinté: 


pimpé: 


‘chicken’ 
‘house’ 
‘calabash’ 
‘houses’ 


pimp{a4: 
inyé: 
tyintyia: 


Hgé Hkddpi 
Hké bagé 
nné tyeeni 
hyé bayfi 


mpi 
hyé 
htyi 


‘that chicken‘ 
‘that house’ 
‘that calabash’ 
‘those houses’ 
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5. Toe MorpnHoioay oF VERBS 


5.0. The morphology of Sup’ide verbs includes three principal points: the 
formation of the verbal base, the use of the verbal base with aspectual particles, 
and the tones and morphotonemic changes of verbal bases. 

5.1. The verbal base may be one of two forms: (1) the verb stem, or (2) a 
form which is tentatively called the ‘present base’, or simply ‘present’. These 
two forms are identical for many verbs, but different for others. The verb stem 
in some cases seems to consist of a root and a derivational suffix; no attempt is 
made here to analyze such forms. 

The following subsections describe several morphological processes employed 
in forming the present base from the stem. Intersecting these processes (i.e. 
simultaneous with more than one of them) are three other alternations: (1) 
prefixing a syllabic nasal to the stem in forming the present; (2) change of stem 
vowel in the present (besides other changes); and (3) loss of a medial dental 
consonant in the stem before a present suffix with an initial dental consonant. 
The last is not automatic; other stems add the same suffix without such loss. 
All three of these alternations appear without note in the following lists. 

5.1.1. The following verbs are identical in the stem and the present. A nasal 
prefix in the present is indicated in parentheses after some stems. 


faadi ‘build’ 
finfné ‘become white’ 


page ‘scratch’ 
p’i ‘do’ 


tydge ‘become old’ 
wii ‘look at’ 


kéage ‘saw’ 

kéépe ‘turn over’ 

lyi ‘eat’ 

lyiéli ‘crouch’ 

miudiuli ‘crush’ 

nyaadi ‘walk’ 
5.1.2. The following verbs add the suffix /-li/ to form the present: 


PRESENT 
didili 
fduli 
kéali 
kébili 
pko?ali 
Hkddli 
kiduli 
nidtli 
nyipili 


STEM 
dide 
flu 
k4& 
kébi 
ko?a 
kdo 
kidi 
nidf 
nyiné 


‘kick’ 
‘roast’ 


‘bend’ 


MEANING 
‘pull on’ 


‘break in two’ 
‘dance’ 
‘cough’ 


‘return’ 
‘become cold’ 


sinfipé ‘lay down’ 

taani (n-) ‘become flat’ 
téé (n-) ‘sit down’ 

todi ‘count’ 

tyémi ‘plant’ 

tyidi (n-) ‘sneeze’ 


Stem 
pédé 
tidi 
tif 
tudu 
tugo 
tye?a 
tyidi 
tyugo 


PRESENT 
pédéli 
tidili 

tifli 
ntuuli 
tugoli 
ntye?ali 
tyidfli 
htyigoli 


wyapa ‘heat’ 

wyedi ‘cultivate’ 

yidi ‘stand up’ (intr.) 
yidigé ‘stand up’ (tr.) 
yige ‘pull out’ 


MEANING 

‘sell’ 

‘grind’ 

‘become narrow’ 
‘pass by’ 

‘ carry’ 

laugh’ 

‘meet’ 

‘become deep’ 


5.1.3. The following verbs add the suffix /-ni/ to form the present: 


PRESENT 
bani 

no ndni 
yo?a do?ani 
pi pini 

to tuni 


STEM 
bani 


MEANING 
‘hurt’ 
‘arrive’ 
‘hide’ 
‘soften’ 
‘close’ 


Stem PRESENT 
tini 
tyini 
tyini 
wuni 
yini 


MEANING 
‘send’ 

‘find out, know’ 
‘weave’ 

‘pour out’ 
jump’ 
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5.1.4. The following verbs add the suffix /-di/ to form the present; in two 
cases an apparent suffix /-?ai/ is dropped from the stem: 

Stem Present MEANING Stem Present MEANING 

kodi koodi ‘chase’ pei _— pedi ‘become big, fat’ 

kif kudi ‘eat, chew’ ta’ai tadi ‘cook’ 

ki6 kiddi ‘draw (water)’ ya’ai yadi ‘leave’ 

5.1.5. The following verbs add the suffix /-gV/ to form the present; the suffix 
vowel is /e/ after /i, e/, /e/ after /e, 0/ and in two cases after /a/, and /a/ in 
one case after /a/. Apparently the suffix vowel is always a front vowel. 

Stem Present MEANING Stem Present MEANING 
béde bédége ‘become short’ nyo nydge ‘become good’ 
bile _bilege ‘become thick’ sii siige ‘start’ 

fa?ai fa?aga § ‘become light’ t5 htdge ‘become long’ 
lye _lyage ‘become old’ wa?ai wage ‘become hard’ 

5.1.6. The following verbs, all with a stem ending in /-go/, drop this ending 
and add /-dui/ in the present. Two questionable forms are included as recorded, 
with slightly different forms. 

Stem PRESENT MEANING Stem PRESENT MEANING 
(dogo [?] dodi [?] ‘put up’) mugo mudui ‘suck on’ 
dugo dudui ‘go up’ miigé miudtf ‘open’ 
higd finéddf (?) ‘hear’ tugo tudui ‘dig’ 

5.1.7. The following verbs add the suffix /-V/ (same as final stem vowel) to 
form the present: 

Stem PRESENT MEANING Stem Present MEANING 

bo buu ‘kill’ ta taa ‘receive, find’ 

{6 {64 ‘become wide’ ti ntaa ‘become good 

kK = kB ‘give’ tasting’ 

kea  keaa ‘eat (meat)’ tye tyéé ‘sing’ 

kd gkid ‘die’ tyia — tyiaa ‘look for’ 

ny& nyaa ‘see’ tyiaé  tyfaa ‘roll? 

sti sti (obj. mee) ‘cry’ tys  tyid ‘split’ 

si sid ‘pound’ wa waa ‘throw’ 


5.1.8. The following verbs change the stem-final vowel, which is /a, e, 0/, to 
the color of the preceding vowel to form the present. 
Stem PRESENT MEANING Stem PresENT MEANING 
bia iii ‘drink’ iad lid ‘pick up’ 
b’taé b’aa ‘hit’ p’'u6 p’id ‘sweep’ 
dyia__ dyii ‘shatter’ syla sytt ‘buy’ 
dyié dyif ‘wash’ tyuo ntyuu ‘fall, drop’ 
kua =kuu ‘finish’ wua wuu ‘become black’ 
kia kid ‘cut’ 
5.1.9. The following verbs change the stem-final vowel to /i/ to form the 
present: 
Stem Present MEANING Stem PRESENT MEANING 
fé fi ‘run’ siné sini ‘lie down’ 
fidile fidili ‘drag’ tuugo _—tuugi ‘accompany’ 
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Stem Present MEANING Stem PRESENT MEANING 
fiddo fiddi ‘go out’ tyldgo tyidgi ‘rub’ 
nddpd pddpi ‘push’ yide yidi ‘call’ 

5.1.10. The following verbs, with stems ending in /-di, -de/, change this 
ending to /-ge/ in the present. Cf. §5.1.5. 

Stem Present MEANING 
kadi hkégé ‘go’ 

tyédé fityégé ‘become small’ 
wyedi wyege ‘become hot’ 

§.1.11. The following verbs, with stems ending in /-gV/, change this ending 
to /-dV/ in the present. This is the reverse of §5.1.10. 

Stem PRESENT MEANING 
dugo dudo ‘become heavy’ 
tigi fitidf ‘go down’ 
§.1.12. The following verbs show no pattern in the formation of the present: 
Stem PrEsENT MEANING Stem PreseNT MEANING 
dyie dyi ‘enter’ p’u—s pa ‘tie’ 
dyto yu ‘speak, say’ syi4 si ‘go away’ 
file _ fidilé ‘approach’ taga tage ‘help’ 
pa ma ‘come’ 

5.2. Only two constructions involving verbal bases are sufficiently well at- 
tested in the recorded material to warrant description. Several other construc- 
tions were heard, however, and some of them can be sketched, with certain 
rather significant negative statements. 

It will be noted that the lists of verb stems above include several that are 
translated by ‘become’ plus an English adjective. Corresponding to some of 
these there are cognate attributive forms which will be discussed under the 
morphology of adjectives. All of these words, however, (unlike their parallels 
in Senadi) have both a stem and a present base, and so are listed as verbs. 

5.2.1. The imperative is the only verbal construction heard which includes no 
particle before the base. There is, however, no record of whether it is the stem or 
the present which is used for the imperative. Special substitute forms such as 
occur in Senadi are also not recorded. 

5.2.2. The present base is used with the particle /n4/ to express action taking 
place at present or in the immediate future. There is apparently no construction 
in which the present base is used without a particle, as there is in Senadi. Ex- 
amples of this construction with objects appear in §2.2.5 and §2.3.2. The con- 
struction also occurs without an object; e.g.: 

pi n& pk6?ali ‘they are dancing’ (stem k6?4) 
u n4 pédi ‘he’s getting fat’ (stem péi) 

u né pkddli ‘he’s coughing’ (stem kéo) 
mi n4 ma ‘I’m coming’ (stem pa) 

ku né wyege ‘it’s getting hot’ (stem wyedi) 
mu n4 pkégé 1a ‘are you going?’ (stem kAdf) 
ku né& nyipflf ‘it’s getting cold’ (stem nyipé) 
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§.2.3. The stem is used with the particle /4/ to express action which has taken 
place in the recent past. This particle has an alternant /4/ which occurs before 
a mid tone in a following verb stem, but apparently not before mid tone in a 
following noun or substitute object. There is apparently no construction in 
which the stem is used without a particle. Examples of this construction with 
objects appear in §2.2.2 and §2.3.1. The same construction also occurs without 
an object; e.g.: 

mi 4 yidi ‘I stood up’ 

ku 4 tyigd ‘it has become deep; it is deep’ 
u 4no ‘he has arrived’ 

ku 4 nyo ‘it has become good; it is good’ 
ku 4 wa?ai ‘it is hard’ (stem wa?ai) 
ku 4 wyédi ‘it is hot’ (stem wyedi) 
u 4 kadi ‘he has gone’ (stem kAdf) 
ku 4 tyédé ‘it is small’ (stem tyédé) 

§.2.4. The verbal stem is used with another particle (/m4/?) to indicate ac- 
tion in more remote past time. The evidence is that the tones of the stem are the 
same in all forms as for the recent past. 

§.2.5. Constructions indicating various aspects of future time occur also, with 
an assortment of particles similar to those in Senadi. The stem is used in all 
these constructions, and the evidence is that its tones are the same as in the 
recent past construction. 

5.2.6. Negation is expressed by the element /mé/ after the verbal base. 

5.2.7. Interrogative sentences are constructed in three ways. An inter- 
rogative word meaning ‘who?, what?, where?, why?’ etc. may be used in 
constructions similar to, if not identical with, statements. In addition, any state- 
ment may be made into a question in one of two ways: by using either the ele- 
ment /t4/ at the beginning of the sentence or the element /la/ at the end. There 
is some evidence that these two constructions differ in their connotation of 
courtesy or respect. 

5.3. In the present section, verbs are listed by classes according to their 
morphotonemic changes. This classification involves several steps which must be 
outlined and justified, lest the classification seem arbitrary. 

First, it was pointed out in §2.2.4 above that tone classes of verb stems and 
present bases, first established independently of each other on the basis of their 
morphotonemic behavior, are then found with few exceptions to parallel each 
other. This justifies the establishment of classes which include both the stem and 
present base of each verb. The exceptional cases may be described as ‘mixed’ 
classes. 

Because of the complications of morphotonemic changes, the procedure of 
citing a given verbal stem with high tone, for example, may seem arbitrary; 
the fact is that the stem often has other tones, and that other stems have identi- 
cal tones in many constructions. It is stated in §2.3.1 above that the ‘stem 
tone’ of transitive verbs is defined as the tone of the stem after noun substitute 
objects (mid**). It is in this construction that the greatest variety of tones in 
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verb stems appears; it is a comparatively simple construction, and therefore the 
tones that are found in it are convenient labels. 

Although present bases do not happen to have the same tones in the same con- 
struction (e.g. a present with high stem tone has low tone after mid**), the 
present bases in each stem class have the same morphotonemic alternants. It 
is therefore most convenient to cite present bases by the same tone, although the 
‘stem tone’ for all classes does not appear in any single construction with object 
for present bases. 

The inclusion of intransitive verbs (verbs which take no object) in these same 
classes may again seem arbitrary. If a transitive verb is classified by its tone 
after a given object, how can an intransitive verb be assigned to the same class? 
A glance at the tones of verb stems in a construction without objects raises im- 
mediate suspicions about the validity of that construction as a classificatory 
criterion. No such stem has high tone, and most stems have low tone. However, 
two other criteria are helpful. (1) There are a few recorded verbs which may be 
used either with or without an object. It may be assumed as a working hypothesis 
that the tone class of a verb remains the same even when the construction 
changes. These few cases indicate that verbs with low, mid, or high stem tone 
all have low stem tone without an object. Verbs with low-mid stem tone (a 
subclass of low) have mid tone without an object. Now, in the case of a verb that 
never takes an object, how can its stem tone be determined? The form with the 
present base answers this question. (2) For the few verbs which occur both with 
and without an object, it appears that the stem tone (as established by the stem 
after mid**) is used in the present base without an object. Although the evi- 
dence is meager, the tonal parallel is reassuring. For a verb that never takes an 
object, therefore, the stem tone may be established from the same construction: 
present form with no object. The steps followed in arriving at this conclusion are 
necessary and not entirely simple; but the conclusion itself is simple enough. 

In sum, the criteria for establishing the stem tone of any verb are the tone of 
the stem with noun substitute object (mid**), and the tone of the present base 
with no object. In addition, forms with both the stem and the present base must 
be examined for evidences of mixed classification. When this is done, the verb 
may be assigned to one of the classes outlined below. 

There is some evidence of correlation between the tone (or morphotonemic) 
classes of verbs and the processes involved in forming present bases from stems 
(§5.1). For example, all but two of the transitive verbs recorded with low-—mid 
stem tone form their present bases with the suffix /-li/ or by changing the stem- 
final vowel to /i/ (sometimes a zero change). However, these processes appear in 
other tone classes also. The degree of correlation is not sufficient to make other 
statements worth while. 

The following table outlines the known morphotonemic alternants for stems 
and present bases with low, mid, and high stem tones. Low-mid stem tone, 
which may be considered a subclass of low, is not included; its special characteris- 
tics are described in §5.3.4. The distinctive, classifying tone in each case is indi- 
cated in small capitals. For examples with objects, see §§2.2.2, 2.2.5, 2.3.1, 
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2.3.2. The subsections following the table list the verbs with each stem tone, and 
also classes with mixed tone. 


STEM PRESENT 
Low Mid High Low Mid High 
AFTER 
Mid**: LOW MID HIGH low mid low 
—_—._———" 


No object: low low LOW MID HIGH 
— OT 


High: high low low 
High*: high mid low 
Mid: mid‘ high high-low 
Mid* high® high high-low 
Low: mid low low 
Low*: low high high-low 


5.3.1. Verb stems with low stem tone. 
Stem Present MEANING Stem PRESENT MEANING 
bia ib’ ‘drink’ ta tad ‘receive, find’ 
dyia_ dyii ‘shatter’ tii tani ‘send’ 
k& ~ kaa ‘give’ tyia ~—_ tyiaa ‘look for’ 
ko?A «= hkO?ali. = ‘dance’—i. tyidi ityidi ‘sneeze’ 
lyiéli lyiéli ‘crouch’ ty3 tyat ‘split? 
ny& nyaa ‘see’ tyugd nhtytgdli ‘become deep’ 


(same as stem) 


yddpd pddpi ‘push’ yidi _—yidi ‘stand up’ 


pei pedi ‘become big, fat’ (intrans.) 
syta sydt ‘buy’ yidige yidigé ‘stand up’ (tr.) 

5.3.2. Verb stems with mid stem tone. 

STEM PRESENT MEANING Stem Present MEANING 
bile bilege ‘become thick’ sii slige ‘start’ 

bo buu ‘kill’ taani ntaani ‘become flat’ 
bia baa ‘hit’ taga = tage ‘help’ 

dide didili ‘pull on’ téé ntéé ‘sit down’ 
dogo (?) dodi(?) ‘put up’ to tuni ‘close’ 

dugo (!) dudui(!) ‘go up’ tadi todi ‘count’ 

dugo dudo ‘become heavy’ tudu—_— ntuuli ‘pass by’ 
dyie dyi ‘enter’ tugo _—tudui ‘dig’ 

dyuo® yu ‘speak, say’ tuugo  tuugi ‘accompany’ 
kea keaa ‘eat’ tye tyini ‘find out, know’ 
kodi koodi ‘chase’ tye?a ntye?ali ‘laugh’ 

4 After nouns only; after substitutes with mid tone, the tone here is low. 

5 And noun-final mid* > high. 

6 The stems /dyuo, pa, tyuo/ are recorded with mid tone after no object, not with the 
regular low tone; there is little chance of an error in these recordings. Since there is no other 
evidence of a pattern into which these three stems might fit, they can only, for the present, 
be specially noted as exceptional. 
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STEM PRESENT MEANING Stem PresENT MEANING 
ki kudi ‘eat, chew’ tyuo® ntyuu ‘fall, drop’ 
kua kuu ‘finish’ waa ‘throw’ 
kia kid ‘cut’ wuu ‘become black’ 
mugo mudui ‘suck on’ wyapa ‘heat’ 
pa® ma ‘come’ i wyedi ‘cultivate’ 
p’i p’i ‘do’ i wyege ‘become hot’ 
5.3.3. Verb stems with high stem tone. 
Stem PreEsENT MEANING PRESENT MEANING 
dyié dyffi ‘wash’ ‘sell’ 
f4 £44 ‘become wide’ ‘sweep’ 
fé fi ‘run’ ‘lie down’ 
finipé finipé ‘become white’ ‘lay down’ 
kéé kéali ‘roast’ ‘ery’ (obj. mee) 
kAdi nkégé ‘go’ r ‘pound’ 
ki Hkiui ‘die’ ‘go away’ 
kid kidd ‘draw (water)’ i ‘become good 
lid lid ‘pick up’ tasting’ 
ligd findddi(?) ‘hear’ tigi ‘go down’ 
muigéd mudi ‘open’ tii tifli ‘become narrow’ 


nidi ntditlf ‘return’ tyédé fityégé ‘become small’ 
nyégé nydgé ‘become red’ tyia — ty faa ‘roll’ 
nyipé nyipilf ‘become cold’ tyidi _ tyidilf ‘meet’ 


wii wii ‘look at’ 

§.3.4. Verbs with low—mid stem tone. The difference between the alternants 
of this stem tone and those of low stem tone is fairly regular. Without an ob- 
ject, the stem has mid (instead of low) tone, and the present has low—mid, i.e. 
mid only on the final vowel (instead of low). With an object, a dissyllabic stem 
has low-mid tone replacing low, and high-mid replacing high; a monosyllabic 
stem has mid replacing low or low-—mid. With an object, the present has low-— 
mid (instead of low) tone after mid**; otherwise the alternants of the present 
are identical with those of verbs with low stem tone. The following verbs are 
recorded with low-mid stem tone: 

Stem PresENT MEANING Stem PresENT MEANING 

béde bédege ‘become short’ 10?a yo?ani ‘hide’ 

fa? ai fa?aga ‘become light’ pi pini ‘become soft; cook’ 
faadi  faadi ‘build’ tidi tidili ‘grind’ 

fidile _fidili ‘drag’ t5 ntdge ‘become long, tall’ 
fdu fddli ‘kick’ tigo tigoli ‘carry’ 

kébi kébili ‘break in two’ tyémi tyémi ‘plant’ 

kdo DHkddli = ‘cough’ tydge  tydge ‘become old’ 

lye lyage ‘become old’ tyiigo tyttgi ‘rub’ 

mtddli midddli ‘crush’ wa’ai wage ‘become hard’ 
nyaadi nyaadi ‘walk’ yi yini ‘jump’ 

ny9 nydge ‘become good’ _yige yige ‘pull out’ 

no ndni ‘arrive’ 
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5.3.5. Mixed verbs: stem low-mid, present low. The evidence for this class 
is somewhat ambiguous. The one thing that is certain is that these verbs have 
been recorded with a distinctive set of morphotonemic alternants. According to 
one record, the stems of these verbs have the same alternants as those of verbs 
with low—mid stem tone as described above. According to another record, the 
stems have the same alternants as the present (!) of verbs with low stem tone. 
The present of these verbs has the same alternants as the present of verbs with 
low stem tone. The following verbs are recorded as belonging to this class: 

Stem PreEeseENT MEANING Stem PRESENT MEANING 
bani banini’ ‘hurt’ kidi kiduli ‘bend’ 

file fidilé ‘approach’ page page ‘scratch’ 
fiddo  fiddi ‘go out’ tye _tyaé ‘sing (a song)’ 
kéage kéage ‘saw’ tyi _tyini ‘weave’ 

kéépe kéépé ‘turn over’ wu wuni ‘pour out’ 

5.3.6. Mixed verbs: stem low-mid, present with tone of stem (!). These 
verbs have identical tones in stem and present; both are the alternants of a 
stem with low-mid tone. The following such verbs are recorded: 

Stem PRESENT MEANING 
p’u p’ula ‘tie’ 

ta?ai tadi ‘cook’ 
ya?ai yadi ‘leave’ 
yide_  yidi ‘call’ 

5.3.7. One common verb is unfortunately unclassified. The stem and present 
are identical in segmental form; without tone mark: /lyi/ ‘eat’. 


6. THe MorpHoLoGcy or ADJECTIVES 


6.0. This section describes certain forms which are used attributively after 
nouns. The evidence for such forms is limited, but sufficient to make a few sig- 
nificant statements possible. 

6.1. In several instances, there are attributive forms related to some of the 
verbal stems described above. In other instances, attributive forms with ap- 
proximately the same meaning as verbal forms have entirely different stems, and 
there appears to be no form related to the verbal stem which is used attributively. 

6.2. Reference has already been made (in connection with the morphology of 
nouns) to attributive forms used after noun stems. All such attributes recorded 
are in the ki-class or the li-class, irrespective of the class of the preceding noun 
stem. Some forms can be used in either class. There may also be forms in the 
wi-class, and possibly in the t7-class and the pi-class, but there is no record of them. 
The classification of a noun phrase consisting of noun stem plus attribute de- 
pends upon the attribute, not the noun. 

6.3: There are also other attributive forms, with a prefix having the alternants 


7In §5.1.3 there is the following entry: stem /bani/, present /bani/, meaning ‘hurt’. 
Possibly both pairs are correct, one being transitive and one intransitive. If this is not 
true, the forms in the present section are more likely be correct than those in §5.1.3, since 
they were checked at a later date for tone. 
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/ni-/ and /nu-/, which are used after the indefinite singular form of nouns, not 
after the stem. 

6.4. The following table gives a summary of the available evidence on ad- 
jectival forms. The first column lists attributive forms used after noun stems. 
The second column lists attributive forms used after indefinite singulars. The 
third column lists the verbal stems which correspond in meaning; those which 
are not etymologically related are in parentheses. The fourth column lists the 
corresponding present bases of the same verbs. 

ATTRIBUTIVE ATTRIBUTIVE VERBAL PRESENT MEANING 
AFTER STEM AFTER INDEF. STEM BASE 

bilééde (tyédé) (ntyégé) ‘small’ 
b674 (pé?) (pédi) ‘big, fat’ 
dugogo dugo dudui (dudo?) ‘heavy’ 
fa?a nuva’aga fa?ai fa?aga ‘light’ 

f6g6 ntivogo (wyedi) (wyege) ‘hot’ 

nyipe nyipé nyipili ‘cold’ 
lyaga lye lyage ‘old’ 

f6p5 (?) (?) ‘new’ 

(?) nuimpipé pi pini ‘soft’ 

tags ninté ta htaa ‘good tasting’ 
tyéné nintyene (nyo) (nydge) ‘good, nice’ 
tyigogd tyigd atydgdli ‘deep’ 


7. THe MorpHotoay or NUMERALS 


7.0. Numerals are used after the indefinite forms of nouns (singular before 
‘one’, plural before all others). The construction of numerical phrases in Sup’ide 
is unusual, and quite different from that of Senadi in some respects. 

7.1. Num=RALS FROM | To 10. The forms for 6 through 9 show a resemblance 
to the forms for 1 through 4; 10 is a new unit. 

nipki ~ nipkf ~ nipki ‘one’ b&ani ‘six’ 
syupini ‘two’ béasyupini ‘seven’ 
taiadi ‘three’ baataadi ‘eight’ 
sityiede ‘four’ béAdityiede ‘nine’ 
kankudo ‘five’ ké ‘ten’ 

7.2. NUMERALS FROM 11 To 20. An additive element /n4/ is used between 
/ké/ and the numerals from 1 through 9 to express 11 through 19; 20 is a new 
unit. 

ké n4 ninki ‘eleven’ ké n& béAdityiede ‘nineteen’ 
ké n4 syupini ‘twelve’ bényege ‘twenty’ 

7.3. Numerals from 21 to 80. Multiples of 20 are expressed by the morpheme 
/bé/ (compare /bényege/ ‘twenty’) plus the numerals for 2 and 3; 80 is a new 
unit. Intermediate numerals are formed by the additive process, using /n4/ plus 
numerals from 1 through 19. 
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bényege n4 ninki ‘twenty-one’ bé syupini ‘forty’ 
bényege n& bé syupini n4 ké n& 
béAdityiede ‘twenty-nine’ kankudo ‘fifty-five’ 
bényege n4 ké ‘thirty’ bé taéadi ‘sixty’ 
bényege n4 ké n4é gkid ‘eighty’ 
béAdityiede ‘thirty-nine’ 

7.4. NUMERALS FROM 81 To 400. Multiples of 80 are expressed by /Hhkit/ 
plus the numerals for 2, 3, and 4; 400 is a new unit (the morpheme was heard 
but not recorded). Intermediate numerals are formed by the additive process, 
using /n4/ plus numerals from 1 through 79. There is also, however, a special 
word for 200 (also not recorded). This is not used in any multiplicative process, 
but is perhaps used in the additive process for numerals between 201 and 239; 
240 is the next multiple of eighty. 

Hkid né bédtaadi 88 
gkid né ké né béddityiede 99 
Hkid n& bényege 100 (80 + 20) 
Okt né bé taéfdi né ké nA syupini 152 (80 + 20:3 + 10 + 2) 
§kid syupini 160 (80:2) 
Hkid syupini n4 bényege n4 ké né 
béddityiede 199 (80°2 + 20 + 10 + 9) 
Okan taéadi 240 (80-3) 
Hkud téidi n4 bé téadi né ké 310 (80°3 + 20°3 + 10) 
Hk dityiede 320 (80-4) 
kid dityiede n4 bé téadi n4 ké n& 


béAdityiede 399 (80-4 + 20°33 + 10 + 9) 

7.6. HIGHER NUMERALS. Multiples of 400 are similarly constructed by multi- 
plication, and intermediate numerals by addition. At this point the informant 
began to get confused. However, he said he was quite sure that there is another 
higher new unit, which probably has the value of 2000 (5-400, as 400 is 5-80). 





MISCELLANEA 


THE REDUPLICATION TYPE bhartbharti/bharibhrati IN GREEK 


WERNER WINTER, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Brugmann (Gdr. 2.852) has assumed that the reduplication types yiyvoua: : 
tisthami and bhartbharti are closely related, if not identical, thus regarding the 
t/t of the Indic intensive reduplication as IE 7 and not as a. This assumption, 
however, can be proved only by non-Indic forms parallel to the type bhartbharti/ 
bharibhrati, which Brugmann does not cite.’ 

In my doctoral dissertation? I have shown that in Greek the consonant cluster 
-B\- becomes -86- if the preceding or following syllable contains -\-; I have 
quoted, as one of the very rare examples of this dissimilation, the Hesychian 
gloss wed iBderPar* wéddev, which I analyze as *mel-i-ml-. Though this form alone 
would be enough to prove the validity of Brugmann’s hypothesis, it is ad- 
vantageous to study some additional forms belonging to the same reduplication 
type. However, I shall exclude from this first investigation all forms which 
probably represent the same type but have undergone a secondary change of 
the --. 

There are at least three rather clear examples of the same type in Greek, in 
addition to the one already cited. 

(1) The stem értx-, occurring in Homeric ézimebw and rapfevorixa. While 
other scholars tried to identify the first part of this stem with a preposition 
(Prellwitz: éx- ‘nach’ + ak”- ‘Auge’) or with some form corresponding to Slavic 
oct (Hirt, IF 31.19), Kretschmer, as early as 1892 (KZ 31.385), explained the 
Greek words in the following way: ‘éxizx- aus ok”i-ok’-, eine reduplicierte bildung 
nach art von da:dad\d\w’. We can accept this analysis, but only after some slight 
modification. The lengthening of the -- points to a following laryngeal, 
which is to be postulated for the root *ok”- also on other evidence (cf. Lg. 26.365 
ff.). The representation of the first -k”- before a front vowel by Greek -z- is 
not surprising; such leveling is well known from other reduplicated forms, e.g. 
BéBnxa, eredve. 

The comparison with pediBder0a leads to an analysis of érir- as *Aek”-i-Ak’-, 
with full-grade -e- in the reduplication syllable. I find it extremely difficult to 
avoid the assumption that the laryngeal in question possessed an o-coloring 
quality, the more so since there are no forms of the root *Aek”- that show an 
-e- vocalism. The stem ézizx-, therefore, is one more argument in favor of as- 
suming an o-colored laryngeal. 

(2) While the connection of yédiyvos with the IE root *med- (cf. Lat. modius) 
is beyond all doubt (cf. Boisacq 618; Ernout—Meillet 599), the morphology of 
this form still causes difficulties. The assumption of an -mn- suffix does not 
explain the -:-. Using the pattern of wed iBdeoar and driz-, we arrive at an analy- 
sis *med-i-md-. As for the cluster -u»-, there are two possible explanations: 
either the sequence *d—d was dissimilated to 5—v, or -uv- was developed from 


1A Hittite form of the type here discussed has been discovered by Sommer (KIF 1.346 
and fn. 1): %i-ri-wa-ra-an, wa-ri-wa-ra-an ‘burning’. 
* Studien zum ‘prothetischen Vokal’ im Griechischen 33 (Hamburg, 1950). 
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*-md-n-, the -n- being part of a suffix -no- (perhaps with a passive meaning, as 
in téxvov?). The second explanation seems preferable. 

(3) In pépiuva, pepiuvay (cf. Boisacq 627 f.; Ernout—Meillet 605), it seems 
more probable that the -v- is due to a dissimilatory change *r—r > p—yv. Al- 
though in Greek the only common dissimilation of *r—r is regressive, resulting 
in »—p (cf. Schwyzer 1.259), the comparison with pediBdecPar points to the con- 
clusion that progressive dissimilations do occur in reduplicative formations of 
this kind. The interpretation of uépuva etc. as reduplicative is strengthened by 
the parallel formations in the epic language: yépunpa, wepunpitw, etc. 

Although it cannot be proved, it seems possible that all these forms had an 
intensive quality, which perhaps was originally developed from an iterative 
meaning (still partly preserved in yédiuvos?). Thus the identification with the 
Sanskrit type seems fully justified. 

The interpretation of Skt. 7/2 as IE 7 makes it necessary to explain the change 
of quantity in the vowel—a very common, though unexplained, phenomenon 
when Skt. z derives from IE a. The usual explanation is by ‘metrische Dehnung’ 
(cf. Schwyzer 1.648): the distribution of long and short vowels is determined 
by prosody, with 7 occurring only in syllables that would otherwise be metrically 
short; thus bharibharti : bharibhrati. This may be right, at least in part, as far 
as the status of the recorded language is concerned. But it is possible to show 
another source of the lengthening of the 7, which may have favored the develop- 
ment of a lengthened vowel in other cases. 

Sturtevant has shown (IH Laryngeals 68) that the lengthening of the re- 
duplication syllable in the Sanskrit perfect type vdvdsa is often caused by the 
original presence of an initial laryngeal in the root; I have identified such forms 
with the so-called Attic reduplication perfects in Greek (Lg. 26.365 ff.). In the 
list of roots forming this lengthened perfect, we find that quite a number have 
intensive reduplications of the type bharibhartt, e.g. vatic-, van-, vrj-, urt-, urdh-. 
We may therefore perhaps draw the conclusion that at least in some forms the 
long 7 originated from *-1A-, just as in Gk. ériweiw. The later distribution may 
be merely metrical, but this does not necessarily affect the origin. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF pet 
LEO SPITZER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The NED lists three different nouns of the form pet: 
pet, ‘a domesticated, fondled young animal’ (esp. pet lamb),! ‘a spoiled child’, 
attested from the 16th to the 18th century only as a Northern English (Scottish) 


1 Pet lamb is glossed in 1674-91 ‘a cade lamb’. As for the word cade itself, the explana- 
tion by way of Fr. cadel, attested by Cotgrave in the meaning ‘a castling, a starveling, one 
that hath need much of cockering and pampering’, has been rejected by the NED on the 
basis of Paul Meyer’s statement that the form cadel cannot be authentic for French (Lat. 
catellus would give only chaél), but only for Provengal. But Meyer was not aware of the 
existence of OFr. chadeler ‘to direct, govern’ (from the quite different VL word *capitellare, 
with -p’d- > -t-; cf. Lat. sapidus > OFr. sade), attested in the Roland and found in Cot- 
grave (with the meaning ‘to pamper’ and in an obviously Normandian form cadeler; cf. 
FEW s.v. capitellum), and indeed still found in modern French dialects (ibid.). On the 
basis of a cadeler ‘to pamper’, a cadel ‘one that hath need ... of ... pampering’ has been 
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word, the first meaning occurring in 1539 (certane Pettis, applied to parroquets, 
monkeys, peacocks, swans), the second in 1508. Of this noun the NED de- 
clares the etymon to be unknown, but probably different from that of peat, a 
noun which was in use c. 1570-1640 as a term of endearment for girls (= ‘pet of 
& woman’) and also in the meaning ‘merry or spoiled girl’. 

pet, (to be in a pet) ‘offence at being (or feeling) slighted’, ‘a fit of peevish- 
ness’, used from the beginning throughout England, now obsolescent, attested 
directly in 1590 in the phrase to take the pet, indirectly in 1552 by the adjective 
pettish (which is glossed by such Latin words as impetuosus, effraenis, iracundus). 
This word the NED only tentatively connects with pet; by this hypothesis 
‘being in a pet’ would be characteristic of a pet child. 

pet; ‘breaking wind, fart’, attested only once (in Barclay) in 1515 in the phrase 
(though all their cunning scantly be) worth a pet. This term is correctly traced by 
the NED to Fr. pet < Lat. péditum. 

It does not seem to have occurred to etymologists that all three words might 
in reality be one, the original concept being that of pet;, which has a clear French 
etymology and whose use in the phrase (not) worth a pet reflects Old French 
usage: we are dealing with the realistic medieval expression of a minimum 
quantity (= ‘{not] an iota’), attested for Old French by Dreyling, Die 
Ausdrucksweise der tibertriebenen Verkleinerung 66 note 3 (1888): Je ne t 
mesferat un pet (Rom. de Renard; cf. also MHG wumb dich geb ich nit ein farz, 
ME bi alle men set I a farte), and surviving in modern French dialects (Rouchi 
pete ‘peu de chose’, Hécart). Skeat was well inspired when he mentioned, in 
connection with pet, the French phrase mon peton used by Rabelais as a term 
of endearment for a child—though in translating the phrase ‘my little foot’ he 
was led astray? by Cotgrave’s definition of peton: ‘a little foot, the slender stalk 
of a leafe; mon peton, my pretty spryngall, my gentle imp (any such flattering or 
dandling phrase, bestowed by nurses on their suckling boies)’. In this entry the 
famous lexicographer combined the French derivative of pied, peton ‘little foot’ 
(whose existence cannot be denied, and which has survived in many French 
dialects along with the derivative verb petonner ‘piétiner®) with the phrase 





coined as a back-formation. The semantic development of cadeler is parallel, according to 
FEW, to that of It. governare ‘to direct’ > ‘to feed (animals)’. There is then no reason why 
cade lamb should not go back to a *cadel-lamb. It must be assumed that pet lamb (attested 
1674-91) took the place of cade lamb, the adjectival use of pet echoing that of cade. 

[The term cade ‘pet lamb’ (also used as a call to sheep) is still current throughout Rhode 
Island, as well as in isolated communities in southeastern Connecticut and on Cape Cod. 
See Linguistic atlas of New England, Map 202.—BB] 

* He further suggests a relationship with Fr. petit. Although it would be tempting to 
assume a back-formation petty > pet in Scottish English, after the peculiarly Scottish 
pattern seen in Davie : Dave, this connection must be discarded. English petty has a stylis- 
tic ring quite different from that of the more popular pet: it belongs to the semantic areas 
of administrative and legal language (petty officer, treason, larceny), of plant names (petti- 
chaps, petty cotton), or French cuisine (pettitoes < Fr. petite oie; the NED’s doubts are 
unfounded), and of fashions (petticoat). 

* The two stems have sometimes coalesced in popular consciousness. Thus Martelliére 
in his Glossaire vendémois translates péter ‘piétiner, remuer s’agiter—Les chevaux pétent 
dans |’écurie, c’est-A-dire donnent des coups de pieds’. The idea ‘kick of a horse’ predomi- 
nates also in Fr. pétarrade—in spite of the fact that these words originally referred to the 
‘peditum’ of horses as signs of restlessness. 
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found by him in Rabelais—which however may have had a different origin. 
For if we study the passage of Rabelais in question (Pantagruel, Ch. 3) more 
closely, we shall come to the conclusion that it is rather a derivative of pet 
‘fart’ that must have been meant by the author. The situation is as follows. 
Gargantua’s wife Badebec, having died in childbirth, is being mourned by her 
husband in such comically erotic terms as mon petit con ... ma braguette, ma 
savale, ma pantoufle; then, turning to his new-born son, the healthy 
child Pantagruel (un si beau jilz, tant joyeux, tant riant, tant joly), Gargantua 
continues in the same vein to address the baby with the terms mon coillon, 
mon peton. It seems clear to me—pace both Plattard (in the Lefranc edition of 
Rabelais 3, p. 19 note 12) and Sainéan (La langue de Rabelais 2.170), who 
follow Cotgrave in their translation ‘little foot’—that peton coupled with coillon 
must be a more graphic word. Moreover, as we learn from Plattard (loc.cit.), 
the churchman Antoine du Saix in 1532 quoted, among those nursery words 
(‘mignotises’) which should be avoided by judicious parents, the phrase mon 
petau—obviously synonymous with Rabelais’ mon peton, and showing a suffix 
(-aud) which we find used with derivatives from Fr. pet (see below), not from 
pied. Peton and petau, used as nursery words, contain then the stem pet.‘ 

At this point I may quote from Ivan Pauli’s book Enfant, garcon, fille (Lund, 
1919), from the chapter Termes scatologiques, in which the Swedish author 
lists the Romance words for ‘child, boy, girl’ traceable to such concepts as 
‘stercus’ and ‘peditum’ (216-23): 


Quand il s’agit des derniers nés, soit des enfants, soit des animaux, la tendance 
cacophémique apparatt trés nettement. La pitié et la tendresse, qu’inspirent ces petits 
étres si faibles et si chétifs, sont rendues dans la langage du peuple par les épithétes les 
plus crues. Dans le Poitou, on appelle le dernier né bouze, dans la Provence: petoun ou 
cago-nis. La méme expression se retrouve dans le Doubs sous la forme de chie-nid (Mont- 
béliard: tchenn.). C’est probablement une allusion au plus petit oiseau de la couvée ‘‘qui 
n’a pas la force de faire ses excréments hors du nid, comme font les autres au bout de quel- 
ques jours’’ (Beauquier). Le sicilien dit caca-nidu. Il est intéressant de trouver une expres- 
sion tout 4 fait correspondante dans les dialectes suédois, ot, d’aprés Rietz, bo-skit (ou 
bo-fis) désigne ‘‘den senast fédde av valpar kattungar, kycklingar m. fl. husdjur.” 





4QOne may also consider that for Rabelais the analogy between a healthy new-born 
child and a ‘peditum’ was given by the proverbial phrase glorieux comme un pet (attested 
by Gottschalk, Die sprichwértlichen Redensarten der frz. Spr. 155, for the 15th century). 
Mistral, s.v. pet, explains the phrase very cleverly: ‘On dit en frangais “glorieux comme 
un pet’’, qui chante dés qu’il est né.’ 

In the edition of Lyons 1537 (text J according to the Lefranc edition) we find, after 
mon coillon, mon peton, the words mon voisson. In this noun, which means ‘fitch, polecat 
(Putorius foetidus)’—the malodorous animal par excellence, the etymology from vesser 
(< Lat. vissire) is still alive. Cf. the coupling of the same two stems pet- and vess- in a 
burlesque text of 1644 listed by Littré s.v. petaud: ‘Mouflarde, petaude, vessue, Retirez- 
vous, le nez vous sue’; and cf. with Rabelais in the description of the island of the ‘estranges 
alliances’ (4.9) the passage: ‘vous avez peu de parens telz et tant proches comme sont ce 
ped et ceste vesse. Ils sortirent invisiblement tous deux ensemble d’un trou en un instant’. 
The addition of mon voisson testifies to the way in which mon peton was understood in 
Rabelais’ time. 

Surely Flaubert, whose inclination toward the scabreux that is likely to shock 
the bourgeois is well known, must have understood peton in the same way when, 
in a pastiche of Rabelais’ style, he writes to Bouilhet (Correspondence 2.191): A Dieu, 
mon bon, adieu mon peton, adieu mon couillon (gausche). 
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Le mot pet (du lat. peditum) entre dans un grand nombre de dénominations d’enfants, 
d’un caractére plus ou moins péjoratif. — Le provengal offre petoun, petot ‘petit enfant’, 
petota ‘petite fille’, petoulin ‘petit bambin’, tirés de peto ‘crotte’, ou de pet ‘vent’, ‘pet’. 
Dans le Valais, au Val d’Hérens, patdla est un terme de mépris pour une fille (petite ou 
jeune); le sens propre est ‘crotte de chévre’, etc. — Nous retrouvons ce mot dans quelques 
dialectes de la Haute-Italie, ot il est toujours un terme de mépris ou de tendresse. Le mot 
simple pétt s’emploie de la derniére fagon dans la Romagne. Morri le traduit par ‘cecino’, 
‘fanciullino grazioso e vezzoso’; pétt salé (= ‘salato’) se dit dans le méme dialecte d’un 
enfant qui se fache facilement. Les diminutifs sont plus fréquents: vén. pétolo ‘bambinello’, 
‘mammolo’ (cf. pétola ‘cacherello’); bresc. pétol, syn. de diaoli ‘frugolo’; mil. petolin, qui 
se dit par plaisanterie 4 un petit enfant; bergam. petél, petél ‘ragazzetto’, ‘fanciulletto’ 
(avec une nuance dépréciative); com. petél ‘fanciullino’, terme de tendresse. 

Au méme ordre d’idées se rapportent les termes suivants: prov. petareu (lang. petarél) ; 
auv., alp. petaret ‘petite fille’ (dim. de petaire ‘celui qui péte’); prov. peto-bas ‘petite fille’, 
terme de mépris et de badinage; trousse-pet—trousse-péte ‘petit gargon, petite fille qui fait 
des embarras’, mot du langage populaire et qui se dit surtout au féminin; rouchi piss’péte 
‘jeune fille de deux ans’. 

Le Dict. gén. voit dans trousse-pet un composé de trousse (du verbe trousser) et de pet. 
(Cf. Hécart, Dict. rouchi-frangais: ‘‘Trousse-pete: Nom qu’on donne a une petite fille dont 
on a retroussé le jupon par derriére, pour l’empécher de faire ses ordures dedans’’.) — Le 
féminin serait-il peut-étre le mot primitif, composé de trousse (mot trivial pour ‘derriére’) 
et de péte (du verbe péter) ?5 


Thus we are able to realize that the derivation of English pet (animal, child) 
from Fr. (> Eng.) pet ‘peditum’ is semantically possible. One will notice that 
the names of small birds (nestlings) are particularly likely to contain that stem 
in Romance, and that in the first attestation of pet, in English the predominant 
reference is to the young of birds.** The animal or child guz péte is the youngest, 


the one who has not yet learned to control his muscles; but this very deficiency 
is viewed with both love and pity by his guardians. It is true that Pauli has 
not listed any Gallo-Romance *pet ‘youngest child or animal’, which would be 
parallel to the Romagnuolo pétt. I myself have found only a modern Provengal 
pet ‘personne de trés petite taille’, synonymous with nanet ‘dwarf’. But the 
existence of a Fr. (mon) pet ‘youngest child or animal’ can be assumed without 
hesitation. It was to be expected that terms underlying moral censure (as we 
have seen it practiced by Antoine du Saix in respect to the derivative mon 
petau) might easily have escaped mention in literary French texts; in addition, 
Fr. pet with mute final -t is one of the ‘mutilés phonétiques’ typical of French 
which, as Gilliéron has shown in many instances, needed re-enforcement by 


5 To Pauli’s remarks on cacophemic terms of endearment one should add the early 
Christian names, found by Giandomenico Serra in Christian inscriptions and documents, 
of the type of Sterculus, Merdulus, Cagatura, Porcella, Babosa, Tineolus. These must have 
been originally names of children retained by them as adults. See Géteborgs Hégskolas 
Arsskrift 55.13. 

5 The Gallo-Romance names of the wren (roi pétaud, re petaret, petuzo; cf. REW s.v. 
pédttum) must go back to the conception ‘small noisy bird’ (cf. la cour du rot Pétaud, la 
pétaudiére, etc.); Sainéan, Les sources indigénes de 1’étymologie fr. 3.32, translates roz 
pétaud gracefully as ‘roi petit pet’. It is not always easy to determine whether the name of 
a bird designated by a word of the péter family (cf. pet- formations on the maps of the 
Atlas linguistique de la France for fauvette, mésange, etc.) is due to a comparison of the 
particular cry of the bird with the noise implied in péter; cf. Baist on pétrel, ZRPh. 43.91, 
and Riegler on dialectal Italian bird names, Arch. rom. 7.8. 
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suffixal derivatives (such as are extant for our word in peton, petau; cf. Fr. 
poulet replacing the ‘mutilé phonétique’ poul with silent -/), while the English 
form pet, a normal noun of three phonemes, was fit for survival. Finally, we 
must not exclude the possibility that the semantic differentiation of pet, from 
pet; may have taken place in English, quite independently of French and parallel 
to the Romagnuolo péit.® 

For the form peat, which is not specifically Northern, the NED tentatively 
suggests an etymology from MDu. pete, attested in Kilian (1599) in the mean- 
ing ‘godmother’, petken ‘goddaughter’, both of which go back ultimately to 
Lat. pater [spiritudlis] (cf. Kluge-Gétze). To this etymology I must object that 
a word for ‘godmother’ cannot easily become a word for ‘girl’: the diminutive 
-ken in petken is essential for the distinction between godchild and godparents 
(ef. Germ. Patenkind vs. Pate); and peat shows no trace of a diminutive. My 
own preference would be for a French feminine formation from *pet ‘little child 
or animal’: *pée with the meaning ‘girl’ (long é becoming Eng. ea). Since peat, 
unlike pet, was not specifically Scottish in its early use, we must assume that 
the feminine form was brought to England by a different cultural wave. 

Pet,, generally English, must also be the result of a cultural wave different 
from that which gave Scotland its pet,. As to the semantic bridge between ‘fit 
of peevishness’ and ‘peditum’, I may point to such Romance parallels as Fr. 
faire le pet ‘faire mauvaise mine’ (in Granvals’ Cartouche [1727], according to 
Larchey), ‘unverschimt sein, ungeduldig werden, brummen’ (19th century; cf. 
Gottschalk, Die sprichwGértlichen Redensarten der frz. Spr. 155); Walloon sz 
peter ‘se fendre, se facher’, pété ‘faché, offensé’ (Grandgagnage); Anjou péte-péte 
‘mauvaise humeur, rage concentrée’ (Verrier-Onillon); Vaux-en-Bugey (Ain) 
petou ‘péteux, qui veut péter plus haut que le derriére’, ‘gamin orgueilleux’ 
(Duraffour); Prov. (according to Mistral) petarrufo ‘facherie, mauvaise humeur’ 
(prén léu la petarrufo ‘il s’emporte facilement’, fazre vent la petarrufo ‘faire 
prendre la chévre’: this word is a compound of peta ‘pedere’ and rufd ‘retrousser’, 
semantically equivalent to Fr. trousse-péte), petach ‘brusque, emporté, en Guien- 
ne’, peteja ‘pétiller, tempéter, éclater de rage’, petenvid adjective (pet + par- 
ticiple envid ‘a peditum let loose’) ‘maussade, refrogné, rechigné, en parlant 
d’un enfant gdté’; Catalan fer el petarrell ‘fer una criatura demonstracié de posar- 
se a plorar’ (Aguil6); Sp. petera ‘rifia; obstinacién y célera en la expresién de 
algiin deseo y principalmente terquedad y rabieta de los nifios temosos’ (Dict. of 
the Spanish Academy).’ 

The last three parallels are close to the English dialectal pet-lip ‘a hanging 


6 Surely the dialectal English petile ‘to fondle, to occupy time over trifles’ (Wright) is 
formed in English from the verb pet, after fondle. 

7 From the idea of ‘desire (manifested by the peditum)’ there develops in Spanish the 
meaning ‘to like’: esto no me peta ‘no me place, agrada’ (Pequefio Larousse ilustrado er- 
roneously connects this with Lat. appetere), Galician petar ‘tener voluntad para hacer 
algo’ (Alvarello). We must assume an antecedent impersonal construction *peta! = ‘cela 
péte!’, said when something is to the speaker’s liking. I suppose that the quite vulgar 
modern French expression ¢a me chante ‘cela me parait agréable’ (attested by FEW as 
late as 1867) is nothing but a euphemism for *cela me péie (hitherto unattested), which is 
parallel to the Spanish expression. 
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sulky lip; a pout such as a child makes before it begins to cry’ (Wright, EDD). 
They show clearly that pet: and pettish must be traced to the original meaning 
‘peditum’; they have their origin in the nursery, where a fit of excitement on the 
part of the child can first be inferred from his failure to control his muscles.® 
As to the verb take in the phrase to take the pet (instead of to have ... , to be ina 
pet), this is drawn from such English expressions as to take offense, umbrage, 
exception (to take in high dudgeon); cf. also the verb prendre in Prov. prén la 
petarrufo, Fr. prendre la chévre ‘to become angry’, etc.° 

The reader may find it repugnant that words which today have their place 
in all varieties of urban English should go back in their origins to the lower 
strata of human experience; but such phenomena are not unknown to students 
of linguistics,!° least of all to students of English, a language in which the im- 
ported French words, detached as they were from their original context, were 
allowed to have a history all their own. (Who would think of Fr. cul in Eng. 
coil and recoil?) It is the failure of earlier etymologists to dig systematically 
into the subsoil of Anglo-French that is responsible for the verdict ‘origin un- 
known’ to be found in so many articles of the NED. 


® The connotation of sulkiness (cf. the English dialectal meaning of to pet at ‘to scold 
in a fretful, peevish manner’, Wright) is extant also in French argot pet (pétage) ‘lawsuit’, 
péteur ‘plaintiff’ (Sainéan, Les sources de l’argot ancien 2.417), Rouchi pétée ‘vive répri- 
mande’ (Hécart), and modern Fr. rouspéter, whose second part surely contains the verb 
péter. Our word family also occurs very frequently in French with the meaning (parallel 
to that of vesser and chier) ‘to flinch through fear’: Prov. petacho, petego ‘peur, frayeur, 
panique’, Savoie pééu ‘foireux, poltron’, Parisian (foutre le camp comme un) péteux ‘in- 
dividu méprisable, poltron’ (Bauche). 

® Weekley thought Fr. prendre la chévre to be parallel to take the pet (chévre and pet 
both = animal), ‘though the metaphor is not clear’. What is common to the two phrases 
is only the secondary use of prendre, take. As for prendre la chévre, E. Esnault, Métaphores 
occidentales 106, has very aptly explained the appearance of a goat in phrases meaning 
‘to become furious’: the furious person shows a tendency to waggle his chin like that of a 
goat when it grazes. The original phrase was devenir chévre ‘to become a goat’ = ‘to become 
furious’ (also chevroter), later varied by secondary verbs such as avoir, prendre, gober la 
chévre. Surely this explanation is to be preferred to that of Partridge, who, in attempting 
to derive the American slang expression to get someone’s goat from the French prendre la 
chévre, would explain it as meaning ‘to take the milch-goat, often the poor man’s sole 
source of milk’; but in French one never says prendre la chévre DE QUELQU’UN! 

1 Though it must be said that linguists are in general still too prudish. Thus Meyer- 
Liibke (REW §6547) chooses to derive a Portuguese peta ‘lie’ (cf. petar ‘dizer pétas, ser 
importuno’, petarola ‘grande péta, mentira evidente; individuo trapaceiro, homem que 
diz muitas petas’, Figueiredo) from pitta ‘cake’ (which seems to be reflected in Ptg. peta 
‘stain in the eye of a horse’) by assuming a connecting link peta ‘*cake’ (unattested in 
Portuguese), on the basis of the German (!) expression Kuchen (ja Kuchen!) ‘fiddlesticks!’ 
—instead of simply connecting the Portuguese word with such French formations as Rouchi 
pétrole ‘mensonge, conte frivole, conte en l’air’ (Hécart), i.e. *pét-erolle ‘a tale that bursts 
or evaporates (péie) in thin air’. Cf. Prov. faire peta uno messorgo ‘ldcher un mensonge’ 
(Mistral); Catalan fer-la petar ‘charlar, tenir una llarga estona de conversa, una llarga 
enrahonada’ (Aguilé). 





